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II.-ECCLESIASTICAL SERIES. 


BOaH A. D. 1698.— DIBD A.D. 1772. 

Tub subject of this article was the eldest surviving son of the rever- 
end Mark Hildesley, rector of Houghton with Witton, All-Saints, in 
the county of Huntingdon. He was bom on the 9th of December, 
1698, at Murston, near Sittingbourne, in Kent He was educated at 
the Charter-house; and at the age of nineteen was sent to Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took his degree of A.B. in 1720, and of 
A.M. iti 1724, having been elected a fellow the year preceding. He 
was ordained deacon in 1722, and in 1723 was appointed domestic 
chaplain to Lord Cobham. 

In 1725 he was nominated a preacher at Whitehall, by Dr Gibson, 
bishop of London; and from 1725 to 1729 held the curacy of Yelling 
in Huntingdonshire. In 1731 he was presented by his college to the 
vicarage of Hitchin in Hertfordshire. At Hitchin-^Uhe value of which 
would not admit the expense of a curate— he began that course of strict 
attention to the duties of his office which he exhibited throughout life; 
and having advanced a considerable sum to repair the vicarage-house, 
he was obUgod to add to his labours by undertaking the education of a 
few pupils. In October, 1735, ho was presented to the neighbouring 
rectory of Holwell, in the county of Bedford. He was selected by the 
duke of Athole as a proper person to succeed the excellent and vener- 
able Bishop Wilson, who died in 1755 ; and was accordingly consecrated 
in Whitehall chapel, after being created D.D. by Archbishop Herring; 
and on the Cth of August, 1755, was installed in the cathedral of St 
German on Peel, in the Isle of Man. 

His removal took place, as he terms it in one of his letters, at a criti- 
cal juncture, when the double charge of pupils and a laige parochial 
core together began to be too heavy for his “weak shoulders.^’ He 
added, that he had, “ in his new province, as much care, but not quite 
so much labour.” For some time after his promotion he had been 
obliged to retain by commendam the rectory of Holwell, on account of 

VI. A 
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the smallness of his episcopal income) which was too slender to support 
the dignity of his station. Indeed it appears Uiat the expenses, fees, 
and other charges attendant, or consequent on, his acceptance of the 
bishopric, amounted to no less than £928, — a sum which must greatly 
have embarrassed him. As soon, however, as was possible, he resigned 
Hoi well; and in the same year was presented by the bishop of Durham, 
Dr Trevor, to the mastership of Sherbum hospital; he had also a pre- 
bend of Lincoln given him, but at what time do'es not appear. 

In his regulation of his diocese he made it the invariable rule of his 
conduct to tread as nearly as possible in the steps of his excellent pre- 
decessor; of whom, both in his letters and conversation, he always spoke 
with a kind of filial respect and veneration. He devoted himself to 
the various duties of his charge with a generous assiduity, and amongst 
the very chief of those duties, undertook to execute the arduous task of 
getting the Holy Scriptures translated into the Manks language, and 
printed for the use of the native inhabitants. This had been already 
begun by Bishop Wilson, who, at his own expense, proceeded so far 
as to print the gospel of St Matthew; and had also prepared for the 
press a manuscript version of the other evangelists, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, which afterwards underwent a very carefhl revision. At first, 
with the sanction and support of the society for promoting Christian 
knowledge. Dr Hildesley printed only the New Testament, the Book 
of Common Prayer, the Christian Monitor, Lewis's Exposition of the 
Catechism, and Bishop Wilson's Form of Prayer for the use of the 
Herring-fishery. But the benc&ctions for this peculiar object came in 
so fer beyond expectation, that, about the year 1766, the society was 
encouraged to set on foot a Manks version of the Old Testament, which 
had scarcely been accomplished when the good prelate's health, which 
was always delicate, showed alarming symptoms of approaching dissolu- 
tion. He expired on the 7th of December, 1772, deeply regretted by 
the clergy and inhabitants of his diocese, to whom his amiable manners 
and active benevolence had endeared him. Bishop Hildesley is known 
as an author only by a small tract which he published without his name, 
entitled * Plain Instructions for Young Persons in the principles of the 
Christian religion; in six conferences between a minister and his disciple; 
designed for the use of the Isle and Diocese of Man. By a resident 
Clergyman.' In two parts, 1762 and 1767. 


BORN A.D. 1710.— DIED A. D. 1773. 

This Homan Catholic divine was the second son of Simon Butler, 
Esq. of Appletree, in the county of Northampton. He was bom in 
1710, and commenced his education at a school in Lancashire, whence, 
in his eighth year, he was sent to the English college at Douay. Here 
his conduct was of the most exemplary kind, and he advanced rapidly 
in the studies prescribed at that seminary. “ He was never reproved 
or punished but once; and then for a fault of which he was not 
guilty," is the honourable testimony borne to his general conduct by 
one who was his college-fellow. He generally allowed himself no 
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more than four hours’ slcep) and often passed whole nights in study and 
prayer. 

After completing the usual course of study, he was admitted an 
alumnus, and appointed professor of philosophy, from which chair he 
had the honour of introducing the Newtonian philosophy into the col- 
lege, After teaching a course of philosophy, he was appointed profes- 
sor of divinity; and soon after he publish^ his * Letters on the History 
of the Popes, published by Mr Archibald Bower," These letters are 
written in an easy and engaging style, and display various and extensive 
learning. The object of their author was to point out various errors 
into which Bower, formerly a Jesuit but then a convert to the episco- 
palian faith, had fhllen; and thus to throw general discredit on a work 
conceived in a spirit little grateM to a genuine son of the papal 
church. 

In 1745, Mr Butler accompanied the earl of Shrewsbury and the 
honourable James and Thomas Talbot on their travels through France 
and Italy. His journal of this tour has been published. On his re- 
turn he was sent on the English mission, — an employment which he 
coveted on account of the Jollities which a residence in London would 
afford him for the completion of his great and &voarite work, * The 
Lives of the Saints;’ but to his great disappointment the vicar-apostolic 
ordered him to join the mission in Staffordshire* Here, however, he 
did not long remain ; for, on the reconunendation of Mr Challoner, he 
was appointed to superintend the education of Edward Howard, the 
nephew and presumptive heir of Edward duke of Norfolk, whom he 
accompanied to France for this purpose ; but who died before complet- 
ing his studies at Paris, It was during his residence at Paris, in the 
capacity of tutor to the young Howard, that Butler completed his 
‘ Lives of the Sfiunts.’ His qufidifications for this operose work were 
very considerable. To a perfect command of the Itdian, Spanish, and 
French languages, he. added a thorough acquaintance with the Latin 
and Greek, and some skill as an Orientalist. In exegetical and polemi- 
cal reading his learning was extensive ; he was also skilled in heraldry, 
and partially acquainted with the medical and cognate sciences. The 
curious reader will find in the 3d volume of Mr Charles Butler’s works 
a full and valuable specification of the vaiious works of a similar nature 
to which the author of * The Lives of the Saints’ might have had recourse 
for the materials of that work. But the ^tent and minuteness of the 
investigations' pursued by the author in some instances, as in his account 
of the Manichmans in the life pf St Augustine, and of the crusades in 
the life of St Lewis, prove that his researches were often of the most 
laborious and original kind. Gibbon has styled our author’s Lives ‘^a 
work of merit;” — “ the sense and learning,” he adds, belong to the 
author — ^his prejudices are those of his profession.” In the first edition 
the whole notes were omitted at the suggestion of Dr Challoner, who 
desired to see the work produced at the least possible expense, m order 
that it might achieve the greatest possible usc^ness. The succeeding 
editions, however, were enriched with these valuable appendages. 

Some years after the publication of the ^ Lives of the Saints,’ Mr Butler 
gave to the world the ^ Life of Maxy of the Cross,’ a nun in the English 
convent at Rouen. Of this work Mr Charles Butler says: It is rath^ 
a vehicle to convey instruction on various important duties of a reli- 
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gious life^ and on sublime prayer, than a minute account of the life and 
actions of the nun.” 

Mr Butler was chosen president of the English college at St Omer's 
some time after the publication of his Lives, and continued in this office 
till his decease. He was also appointed vicar-general to the bishops of 
Arras, St Omer^s, Ipres, and Boulogne* These difterent appointments 
involved him in a thousand incessant labours; but his intense applica- 
tion enabled him to acquit himself in the whole of them with the high- 
est credit Every instant,” says the Abbe de la Sepouze, that Mr 
Butler did not dedicate to the government of his college he employed 
in study; and when obliged to go abroad, he would read as he walked 
along streets.” Among the works which he had projected but did 
not live to execute, was a treatise on the Moveable Feasts, which was 
published, however, after his decease, under the direction of Mr Chal- 
loner. He had also meditated writing the lives of Bishop Fisher and 
Sir Thomas More; and had begun a treatise on the evidences of natu- 
ral and revealed rehgion, from which, and his discourses, three volumes 
were published after his death. Mr Charles Butler admits that, as a 
preacher, his relative almost whoUy failed. His sermons,” he says, 
were sometimes interesting and pathetic, but they were always desul- 
toiy, and almost always immeasurably long.” 

Mr Butler numbered among his correspondents the learned Lamber- 
tini, afterwards Pope Benedict XI V., the celebrated Dr Lowth, and Dr 
Kennicott. Brotier, in his preface to his edition of Tacitus, calls him 
«sacr& eruditione perceleber;” and in the life of the bishop of Amiens 
he is mentioned as the most learned man in Europe.” He died on 
the 15th of May, 1773, in the 63d year of his age. Hb ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’ were first published in 1745, in 5 vols. 4to. In 1779 an edition 
wi^ published at Dublin in 12 vols. 8vo. And in 1799-1800 another 
edition, in the same form, appeared at Edinburgh. A selection and 
abridgment from it was published at Newcastle in 1799, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


BOEN A. D. 1704 . — DIED A. D. 1774 . 

This learned divine was born at London, on the 5th of July, 1704, 
in the parish of St Andrew, Holborn; of which parish his father was 
minister. At an early age he was sent to Eton school, where he soon 
distinguished himself by the acuteness of his genius, and the studious- 
ness of his disposition. Being superannuated on this foundation, he 
removed, about the year 1722, to the university of Cambridge; and, 
with the view to a scholarship, entered himself of Gonville and Caius 
college. Here two of the principal objects of his attention were the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the modem languages, and the study of 
the mathematics under the famous Professor Sanderson. 

On the 28th of May, 1727, Mr Broughton, after taking the degree 
of bachelor of arts, ww admitted to deacon’s orders, by Dr Richard 
Reynolds, bishop of Lincoln. In the succeeding year, on the 22d of 
September, he was ordained priest, by Dr Edmund Gibson, bishop of 
London, and proceeded to the degree of master of arts. At this time 
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lie removed from the university to the curacy of OflSey, in Hertford- 
shire* In the year 1789 he was instituted to the rectory of Stepington, 
in the county of Huntingdon, on the presentation of John, duke of 
Bedford, and was appointed one of that nobleman’s chaplains. Soon 
after he was chosen reader to the Temple, by which means he became 
known to Bishop Sherlock, who was then master of it, and who con- 
ceived so high an opinion of our author’s merit, that, in 1744, this 
eminent prehitc presented Mr Broughton to the valuable vicarage of 
Bedminster, near Bristol, together with the chapels of St Mary Red- 
clifP, St Thomas, and Abbot’s Leigh, annexed. Some short time after, 
he was collated, by the same patron, to the prebend of Bedminster and 
Redcliff, in the cathedral of Salisbury* Upon receiving this preferment 
be removed from London to Bristol, where he married. He resided 
on his living till his death, which happened on the 21st of December, 
1774, in the seventy-first year of his age* He was interred in the 
church of St Mary Redclifi* 

From the time of Mr Broughton’s quitting the university till he was 
considerably advanced in life, he was engaged in a variety of pub- 
lications, of which the following is a list, taken, in a great measure, 
from a paper in bis own hand-writing : ^ Christianity distinct from the 
Religion of Nature, in three Parts; in answer to Christianity as old as 
the Creation.’ — ‘ Translation of Voltaire’s Temple of Taste .’ — ^ Preface 
to his Father’s Letter to a Roman Catholic.’—^ Alteration of Dorrel on 
the Epistles and Gospels from a Popish to a Protestant Book.’ Two 
vols. 8vo. — ^ Part of the new Edition of Bayle’s Dictionary in English, 
corrected; with a Translation of the Latin and other Quotations.’—* 

* Jarvis’s Don Quixote; the Language thoroughly altered and corrected, 
and the poetical Parts new translated.’ — ^ Translation of the Mottoes of 
the Spectator, Guardian, and Freeholder.’ — ^ Original Poems and Trans- 
lations, by John Dry den, Esq. now first collected and published to- 
gether.’ Two vols.—* Translation of the Quotations in, Addison’s Tra- 
vels, by him left untranslated.’ — * The first and third Olynthiacs, and 
the four Philippics of Demosthenes (by several Hands), revised and 
corrected; with a new Translation of the second Olynthiac, the Oration 
de Pace, and that de Chersonese : to which are added, all the Arguments 
of Libanius, and select Notes from Ulpian.’ 8vo. — * Lives in tiie Bio- 
graphia Britannica.’ — * The Bishops of London and Winchester on the 
Sacrament, compared *’ — * Hercules, a Musical Drama.’ — * Bibliotheca 
Historico-Sacra, an Historical Dictionaiy of all Religions, from the 
Creation of the World to the present Times.’ In two vols. folio, 1756. — 

* A Defence of the commonly received Doctrine of the human Soul.’— 

* A Prospect of Futuriiy, in four Dissertations; with a preliminary Dis- 
course on the natural and moral Evidence of a future State.’ — In 1778, 
a posthumous volume of Sermons on select subjects was published by 
his son, the Rev. Thomas Broughton, M.A. of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, and vicar of Tiverton near Bath.^ 


* Biog^phia BritftimiGa. 
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Wiliam ^ah)(ll, 19.19. 

BORN A. D. 1717. — ^DIED A. D. 1775. 

William Samuel Powell was born at Colchester, on the 27th of 
September, 1717. We have no account of his juvenile years. In 
1734 he was admitted of St John’s college, Cambridge; in 1739, took 
his degree of A.B.; in 1740, was elected to a fellowship; and in 1741, 
entered the family of Lord Viscount Townshend, as private tutor to 
his lordship’s second son Charles. In the same year he was ordained 
deacon and priest, and instituted to the rectory of Colkirk in Norfolk, 
on the presentation of Lord Townshend. 

In 1744 he became principal tutor in his own college, and drew up 
an able series of lectures on natural philosophy, which continued to be 
the text-book at St John’s until superseded by the more elaborate pub- 
lications of Dr Wood and Professor Vince. In 1749 Mr Powell pro- 
ceeded B.D.; at the commencement in 1757 he was created D.D. 
In the controversy which soon after this last date arose about subscrip- 
tion, Dr Powell took an active share. His commencement sermon was 
directed principally to the support of subscription and all established 
forms and usages in the university. He asserted that ‘‘young people 
may give a general assent to the articles, on the authority of others I” 

In 1760 he entered into a controversy with Edward Waring, then a 
candidate for the Lucasian professorship. Waring had published the 
first chapter of his ‘ Miscellanea Analytica,’ as a specimen of his quali- 
fications for the chair to which he aspired. Powell commented upon 
this publication in some anonymous ‘ Observations,* which drew forth 
a vindication from Waring, who completely demolished his antagonist 
On the death of Dr Newcombe, master of St John’s, no less than seven 
candidates, one of whom was Powell, started to succeed him. Powell 
was the successful candidate, having been unanimously elected master 
on the 25th of January, 1765. 

In the first year of his mastership he established college-examinations, 
and applied himself sedulously to the improvement of the whole routine 
of college-business. Mr Jebb’s proposals, however, with the same view, 
were sturdily opposed by the master of St John’s, who contended that 
the business of education, both of government and instruction, is con- 
ducted with more success under the domestic discipline of each college 
than it could be under the direction of the senate; and that whatever 
reformation was really needed could be easily introduced in the separate 
colleges by the master and fellows. 

Dr Powell died on the 19th of January, 1775. His works, chiefly 
consisting of pulpit discourses, were edited by his friend Dr Balguy. 
They are acute and close-reasoned performances, written in a style of 
gr^t perspicuity and puri^. “He was,” says Cole, rather a little, 
thin man; florid jmd r^; with staring eyes, as if almost choked, or as 
if the collar of his shirt was too high about his neck. He was a man 
of a rugged and severe discipline; but virtuous, learned, and by no 
mea^ beloved: his manners were too rigid and unbending for the age 
he lived in. As he was a strict disciplinarian, so he was by nature 
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positive and obstinate, and never to be beat out <yf what he had once 
got into his head; yet he was generous in his temper, and when it was 
proposed improving the college and walks, at an expense of £800, he 
called the fellows together, recommended a subscription among its for- 
mer members of note, and set it a-going by putting down £500.” 


Samuel 29.®* 

BORN A.D. 1716 . DIED A.p. 1778 . 

Samuel Ogden was born at Manchester in 1716, and educated at 
the free-school of his native place. In 1733 he was admitted of Kings 
college, Cambridge. He graduated as B. A. at St John’s in 1737, and, 
eventually, proceeded to the degree of S.T.P. In 1739 he became a 
fellow of his college; in 1744, master of the free-school at Halifax; 
about 1763, vicar of Damerham in Wiltshire; in 1764, Woodwardian 
professor at Cambridge; and, in 1766, rector of Lawford in Essex, and 
of Stansfield in Suffolk. He also held the cure of St Sepulchre's, at 
Cambridge, where he obtained considerable notoriety as a preacher. 
He died on the 23d of March, 1778. His person, manner, and char- 
acter of composition," says Wakefield, <<wcre exactly suited to each 
other. He exhibited a large, black, scowling,, grisly figure, — a pon- 
derous body, with a lowering visage, imbrowned by the horrors of a 
sable periwig; his voice was growling and morose, and his sentences 
desultory, tart, and snappish." His uncivilized appearance and blunt- 
ness of demeanour were," Wakefield adds, ‘‘ the grand obstacles to his 
elevation in the church." The duke of Newcastle would, it is said, 
have taken him to court, if he bad been what his grace termed, ^ a pro- 
ducible man/ Dr Halifax, the editor of bis sermons, and author of a 
vindication of his writings against some objections which Mainwaring 
had preferred against them, says that, notwithstanding the sternness, 
and even ferocity, which he would sometimes throw into his counter 
nance, Ogden was one of the most humane and tender-hearted men 
ever known. Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, states, that Dr Ogden 
was an epicure; that he loved a cheerful glass, — ^had a great turn for 
banter and ridicule, and used to sit in company in his night-gown and 
slippers. 


^ttja:u0ta0 

BORN A. D. 1740 . — DIED A. D. 1778 . 

This strenuous champion for the Calvinism of the church of Eng- 
land, was born at Farnham, in Surrey, November 4, 1740. His father 
was a captain in the army, who died at the siege of Carthagena soon 
after his son's birth. He received the rudiments of his education at 
Westminster school ; but, it becoming necessary for his mother to take 
a journey to Ireland to pursue some claims to an estate in that king- 
dom, he accompanied her thither, and was entered at Trinity college, 
Dublin, at which seminary he took his degree of bachelor of arts. On 
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taking orders> lie was iuducted into the living of Broad Hembury in 
Devonshire. Here he pursued his labours with increasing assiduity, 
and composed most of his writings. He had for some years occasion- 
ally visited London ; but in 1775, .finding his constitution much im- 
paired by the moist atmosphere of Devonshire, be removed to London 
entirely, after some unsuccessful attempts to exchange his living for an- 
other of equivalent value in some of the middle counties. In London, 
by the solicitation of his numerous Mends, he engaged the chapel be- 
longing to the French reformed, near Leieester-fields ; where he preach- 
ed twice in the week while his health permitted, and afterwards occa- 
sionally, as much as he was well able to do. He died August 11, 
1778. His body was buried, agreeably to his own desire, in Totten* 
ham-court chapel. It is supposed that his intense application to study, 
which he frequently pursued through the night to three or four o’clock 
in the morning, was the means of inducing his disorder and accelerat- 
ing his end. He had no preferment in the church besides the vicarage 
of Broad Hembury, which, as his mind could never brook the idea of 
living in animosity with his parish upon the account of tithes, did not 
amount, communibus annist to eighty pounds a-year. His publications 
were, 1. * The Church of England vindicated from the charge of Ar* 
minianism; and the case of Arminian subscription particularly con- 
sidered ; in a Letter to the Rev. Dr Nowell,' 1769. — 2. ^The Doctrine 
of absolute Predestination stated and asserted ; with a preliminary Dis- 
course on the Divine Attributes : translated in great measure from the 
Latin of .Terom Zanchius ; with some account of his life prefixed,’ 1769. 
—8. ‘ A Letter to the Rev. Mr John Wesley, relative to his pretended 
abridgment of Zanchius on Predestination,' 1770, 2d edition, 1771.—* 
4. < A Caveat against unsound Doctrines : a Sermon preached at Black- 
Mars, April 29th, 1770.' — 5. ^ Jesus seen of Angels; and God’s Mind- 
fulness of Man : three Sermons preached at Broad Hembury, Devon, 
December 25th, 1770J — 6. ^ Free thoughts on the projected Applica- 
tion to Parliament for the Abolition of Ecclesiastical subscriptions,’ 
1771. — 7. ‘More work for Mr John Wesley: or a vindication of the 
Decrees and Providence of God from the d^amations of a late printed 
paper entitled “ The Consequence proved,” 1772.’ — 8. ‘ Cleric^ sub- 
scription no grievance : a Sermon at the annual Visitation of the arch- 
deaconry of Exeter, May 12th, 1772.’ — 9. ‘ Historical Proof of the 
Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of England,’ 1774, 2 volumes 8vo. 
— 10. ‘Free-will and Merit fiiirly examined; or men not their own 
Saviours: a Sermon preached at BlackMars, May I5th, 1774.’ — 11. 

‘ Good News from Heaven ; or the Gospel’s joyful sound : a Sermon 
preached at the Lock-chapel, June 19th, 1774.’ — 12. ‘ The Scheme of 
Christian and Philosophical Necessity asserted, in answer to Mr John 
Wesley’s tract on that subject,’ 1775. — 13. ‘ Joy in Heaven, and tie 
Creed of Devils: two Sermons preached in London,’ 1775. — 14. 

‘ Moral and Political Moderation recommended :’ a Sermon preached 
on the general fest, December 13th, 1776. — 15. ‘ Collection of Hymns 
for public and private worship,’ 1776v— 16. His dying avowal, dated 
Enightsbridge, July 22<^ 1778. 

The chief object of his writings, as well as of his sermons, was the 
defence of Calvinism, and the proof that Calvinism was to be found in 
the articles, fire, of the Church of England. His creed, says one of his 
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reviewers, (probably Badcock) was Calvinism in the extreme; and 
when he reasoned on some of its distinguishing principles, particularly 
predestination, he discovered no mean talent for disputation. He un- 
derstood all the niceties of that article ; and if his arguments could not 
convince, his subtleties would confound an Arminian. He would take 
his adversary on his own ground, and make his own concessions con- 
tribute to his defeat. Of this we have a remarkable example related by 
himself in a letter to Mrs Macauley, in which he tells her of a debate 
he once had with Mr Burgh, author of the * Political Disquisitions.’ 

I should have had,” says he, “ a sharp onset if he had been in perfect 
health. Even as it was, he could not forbear feeling my pulse on the 
article of free will. In the course of our debate 1 drove him into this 
dreadful refuge : viz. < that God doth all he possibly can (these were 
Mr Burgh’s own words) to hinder moral and natural evil, but he can- 
not prevail : men will not permit God to have his wish.* ” On Mr Top- 
lady’s asking him if this would not render the Deity an unhappy being ? 
he replied, No ; for he knows that he must be disappointed and d^e- 
frated, and that there’s no help for. it : and therefore he submits to the 
necessity, and does not make himself unhappy about it” Of his de- 
fences of Calvinism, his ^ Historical Proof’ is by &r the most able. As 
a controversialist, in his disputes with Wesley and others, he has been 
blamed for a degree of acrimony unworthy of his cause ; but he pos- 
sessed a warm and acute imagination, and a degree of zeal which was 
not always under the guidance of judgment Against Wesley he may 
be said to have had a confirmed antipathy, and employed ridicule as 
well as argument in opposing his opinions and conduct. The last act 
of his life was to publish what he called his ‘ Dying Avowal,’ in which 
he contradicted a report circulated by Wesley or his followers, respect- 
ing his having changed his sentiments. In this short piece he informs 
us that his Arminian prejudices received their first shock from reading 
Dr Man ton’s sermons on the xviith chapter of John’s Gospel. Besides 
the works above-mentioned, Mr Toplady was the editor for some years 
of ‘The Gospel Magazine,’ begun in 1774 ; and in it, under the article, 
‘ Review, of Books,’ will be found some of his bitterest philippics against 
Wesley. Upon the whole, however, he must be considered as one of 
the ablest of modern writers in defence of Calvinism, and brought a 
larger share of metaphysical acuteness into the controversy than any 
man of his time.^ 


BORN A. D. 1698.— DIED A. D. 1 779. 

This extraprdinaiy man was a native of Newark-upon-Trent. His 
lather was an attorney, and at the usual age young Warburton was 
articled to a gentleman of his father’s profession. On completing his 
clerkship, he practised some time in his native town, but he either ap- 
pears to have deserted his profession, or to have been deserted by it. 
After filling for some time the situation of usher in a school, we find 

VChalrnsn.— Life published io 1778, 8ro.-^Moiith. Rev. voL LXX. 
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him in deacon’s orders in 1723, and in 1726 vicar of Greasley in Buck- 
inghamshire* 

In this latter year, Warburton contributed some notes to Theobald’s 
edition of Shakspeare, and also enrolled himself in the literary con- 
federacy against Pope, then lord of the ascendant in the literary world. 
His notes on the great dramatist, both in this and his own edition, 
are erudite and ingenious, but singularly perverse in many instances. 
His biographer, Hurd, has indeed praised the felicity of his genius in 
restoring numberless passages to their integrity, and in explaining 
others,” but we greatly doubt the correctness of this view of Warbur- 
ton s labours on the Shakspearian text : the truth is, be appears either 
to have understood the mighty dramatist a great deal better than he 
understood himself, or to have possessed a singular obliquity of mental 
vision throughout the whole of this task. He is perpetually discover- 
ing difficulties where an ordinary mind would perceive none ; and ren- 
dering what was before clear and simple of apprehension, perplexed 
and contradictory. His connexion with the inferior wits, or ‘ dunces,’ 
of the day was, as might have been anticipated, of very short duration ; 
he soon became the intimate hriend of Pope, Chesterfield, Murray, and 
the other leading men of that party. 

In 1727, he published an ^ Enquiry into the Causes of Prodigies and 
Miracles,’ and in 1736 hb famous treatbe on the ^ Alliance between 
Church and State.’ Towards the conclusion of this piece he an- 
nounced the approaching publication of hb great work, ^ The Divine 
Legation of Moses,’ the first volume of which appeared in 1737. Of 
thb work the following account has been given in an interesting article 
on Hurd’s edition of Warburton’s work^ in the 7th volume of the 
* Quarterly Review.’ ** To the composition of this prodigious perform- 
ance, Hooker and Stillingfleet could have contributed the erudition, 
Chillingworth and Locke the acuteness, Taylor an imagination even 
more wild and copious. Swift, and perhaps Eachard, the sarcastic vein 
of wit : but what power of understanding, excepting that of Warburton, 
could first have amassed all these materiab, and then compacted them 
into a bulky and elaborate work so consistent and harmonious? 

“ The principle of the work was no less bold and original than the 
execution. That the doctrine of a ftiture state of reward and punish- 
ment was omitted in the books of Moses, had been insolently urged by 
infidels against the truth of hb mission, while divines were feebly occu- 
pied in seeking what was certainly not to be found there, otherwise 
than by inference and implication. But Warburton, with an intre- 
pidity unheard of before, threw open the gates of hb camp, admitted the 
host of the enemy within his works, and beat them on a ground which 
was now become both hb and theirs. In short, he admitted the proposi- 
tion in its fullest extent, and proceeded to demonstrate from that very 
omission, which in all instances of legblation, merely human, had been 
industriously avoided, that a system which could dbpense with a doc- 
trine, the very bond and cement of human society, must have come 
from God, and that the people to whom it was given, must have been 
placed under hb immedmte superintendence. 

In the hands of such a champion, the warfare so conducted might 
be safe ; yet the experiment was perilous, and the combatant a stranger: 
hence the timid were alarmed, the formal disconcerted ; even the ve- 
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teran leaders of his own party were scandalized by the irregular act of 
heroism; and long and loud was the outcry of treason and perfidy 
within the camp. Nor is it to be dissembled, that in choosing this new 
and narrow ground of defence, however adapted to his own daring and 
adventurous spirit, Warburton gave some cause of alarm, and even of 
dissatisfaction, to the friends of revelation. They foresaw, and deplor- 
ed a consequence, which we believe has in some instances actually fol- 
lowed; namely, that this hardy and inventive champion has been either 
misconceived or misrepresented, as having chosen the only firm ground 
on which the divine authority of the Jewish legislation could be main* 
tained; whereas that great truth should be understood to rest on a 
much wider and firmer basis ; for could the hypothesis of Warburton be 
demonstrated to be inconclusive ; had it even been discovered — ^which 
from the universal knowledge of. the history of nations is impossible — 
that a system of legislation, confessedly human, had actually been in- 
stituted and obeyed without any reference to a future state, still the 
divine origin and authority of the Jewish polity would stand pre-eminent 
and alone. Instituted in a barbarous age, and in the midst of universal 
idolatry, a system which taught the proper unity of the Godhead ; de* 
nominated his person by a sublime and metaphysicd name, evidently 
implying self-existence ; which, in the midst of fiinatiCal bloodshed and 
lust, excluded from its ritual eveiy thing libidinous or cruel, (for the 
permission to ofier up beasts in sacrifice is no more objectionable than 
that of their slaughter for human food, and both are positively humane,) 
the refusal in the midst of a general intercommunity of gods, to admit 
the association of any of them with Jehovah : — all these particulars, to- 
gether with the purity and sanctity of the moral law, amount to a moral 
demonstration that the religion came from God. 

« Warburton’s ‘ Divine Legation’ is one of the few theological and 
still fewer controversial works, which scholars perfectly indifferent to 
such subjects will ever read with delight. The novelty of the hypo- 
thesis, the masterly conduct of the argument, the hard blows which this 
champion of faith and orthodoxy is ever dealing about him against the 
enemies of both, the scorn with which he represses shallow petulance, 
and the inimitable acuteness with which he exposes dishonest sophistry, 
the compass of literature which he displays, his widely extended views 
of ancient polity and religion, but, almve all, the rich sunshine of an 
Italian landscape, illuminates the whole, — all these excellencies will 
rivet alike the attention of taste, of reason, and erudition, as long as 
English literature shall exist; while many a standard work, perhaps 
equally learned and more convincing, is permitted to repose upon the 
shelf. But it is in his episodes and digressions that Warburton’s powers 
of reason and brilliancy of fancy are most conspicuous. They re- 
semble the wanton movements of some powerful and half-broken quad- 
ruped, who, disdaining to pace along the highway under a burden which 
would subdue any other animal of bis species, starts aside at every turn 
to exercise the native elasticity of his muscles, and throw off the waste 
exuberance of bis strength and spirits. Of these the most remarkable, 
are his ^ Hypothesis concerning the Origin and late Antiquity of the 
Book of Job,’ his elaborate ‘ Disquisition on Hieroglyphics and Picture- 
writing,’ and his profound and original * Inv^tigation of the Mysteries.’ 

^‘Warburton had a constitutional delight in paradox. He read, as 
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it would appear^ among other reasons, for the puipose of ascertaining 
what had been written on a subject; not that he might adopt or reject, 
at his discretion, the opinions of others, but that he might be sure of 
producing what had never been said or thought before* He was like 
an adventurer prelecting a vo 3 'age of discovery, who should sit <lown to 
study the charts and journals of all his predecessors, neither for direction 
nor security, but that having been instructed in every route already 
explored by man, he might penetrate into the unfathomed depths of 
unknown seas, and ransack the wealth of countries hitherto without a 
name. Such a spirit, aided by a constitution however strong, and a 
hand however skilful, while it might occasionally reward the discoverer, 
and enrich his country with unexpected wealth, would sonaetimes drive 
him upon unknown rocks, and sometimes entangle him in inextricable 
quick^nds, where his rashness would at once be regarded as his ca- 
lamity and his reproach. Such was his ill-starred dissertation on the 
book of Job, which, besides having incidentally drawn upon him the 
vengeance of Lrowth, missed that praise which Warburton courted more 
ardently than either utility or truth, that of fortunate boldness, or in- 
genious and well-supported error. His disgraceful failure on this sub- 
ject was, however, more than compensated by his wonderful disserta- 
tion on hieroglyphical and picture-writing ; one of those felicities which 
seem to be occasionally and extrinsically bestowed upon great genius, 
and are beyond all power of ordinary effort and meditation. In pro- 
fundity of research, clearness of deduction, and happiness of illustration, 
we know of no analysis which will bear a comparison with it Had 
Warburton written nothing but the fourth section of the fourth book 
of the Divine Legation,’ it would have rendered his name immortal.*’ 
The ‘Divine Legation* was received with little favour in either uni- 
versity, and was bitterly assailed by a host of antagonists.^ Our author 
defended himself with great spirit, and published a second volume in 
1741. In 1746, he was chosen preacher of Lincoln’s inn through the 
interest of his friend Murray. In 1750, he published ‘Julian, ora 
Discourse concerning the earthquake and 6ery eruption which defeated 
that emperor’s attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem.’ This is 
an able, erudite, and convincing dissertation on the celebrated passage 
in Ammianus Marcellinus, wherein that historian records the miracu- 
lous manner in which the emperor Julian’s attempts to rebuild the 
Temple were defeated.* The following rules for the qualification of an 
unexceptionable witness, affording a ^vourable specimen of Warbur- 
ton’s style, are taken from this piece : “ Were infidelity itself, when it 
would evade the force of testimony, to prescribe what qualities it ex- 
pected in a faultless testimony, it could invent none but what might bo 
found in the historian here produced. He was a pagan, and so not 
prejudiced in favour of Christianity : he was a dependent, follower, and 
profound admirer of Julian, and so not inclined to report any tiling to his 
dishonour. He was a lover of truth, and so would not relate what he 
knew or but suspected to be false. He had great sense, improved by 
the study of philosophy, and so would not suffer himself to be deceived: 

Biehard Bentley is said to have observed of its author, after reading the first part 
of the work, << This man has a monstrous appetite, but a very bad dJgeetion T* 

* This work was highly esteemed by the president Montesquieu. 
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lie was not only contemporary to the fact, but at the time it happen- 
ed, resident near the place. He related it not as an uncertain hearsay, 
with diffidence, but as a notorious fact ; at that time no more question- 
ed in Asia than the project of the Persian expedition : he inserted it 
not for any partial purpose in support or confutation of any system, in 
defence or discredit of any character ; he delivered it in no cursory or 
transient manner, nor in a loose or private memoir, but gravely and de- 
liberately as the natural and necessary part of a composition the most 
useful and important, a general history of the empire, on the complete 
performance of which the author was so intent, that he exchanged a 
court life for one of study and contemplation, and chose Rome, the 
great repository of the proper materials, for the place of his retirement*’ 

Warburton’s next labour was the editing of a uniform edition of his 
deceased friend and benefactor Pope’s works. Warburton had com- 
pletely gained the confidence of the bard of Twickenham, who is even 
said to have paid great deference to his criticisms, and to have made 
numerous alterations on his productions in obedience to his strictures; he 
introduced * the Lincolnshire parson* to all his most influential friends, 
and at his death bequeathed to him one-half of his library, and the 
whole of his unsold copyrights. 

His first government preferment was a prebend of Gloucester, which 
was conferred upon him in 1753, through the patronage of Yofke, Lord 
Hardwicke. Warburton had espoused government measures with much 
warmth, so early as 1745; its patronage, therefore, came late; and he ap- 
pears never to have forgotten the coldness with which he was so long 
treated. In a letter to his friend and future biographer, Hurd, written 
in February, 1766, he says : brought, as usual, a bad cold with me 

to town ; and this being the first day I ventured out of doors, it was 
employed, as in duty bound, at court, it being a levee-day. A buffoon 
lord in waiting was very busy marshalling the circle ; and he said to 
me, without ceremony, — ‘ Move forward ; you clog up the door-way.’ 
I replied with as little, ^ Did nobody clog up the king’s door-stead more 
than I, there would be room for all honest men.* This brought the 
man to himself. When the king came up to me, he asked, * Why I did 
not come to town before ?* I said, * I understood there was no busi- 
ness going forward in the house in which I could be of service to his 
majesty.* He replied, ‘ He supposed the severe storm of snow would 
have brought me up.’ I answered, ‘ I was under cover of a warm 
bouse.’ You see by all this how unfit I am for courts.” 

In 1755 he was appointed a prebendary of Durham, and in the same 
year had the degree of D.D. conferred upon him by archiepiscopal man- 
date. In 1757 he was made dean of Bristol ; and, in 1759, was ad- 
vanced to the bishopric of Gloucester. His publications up to this lat- 
ter date, besides those already mentioned, were a vindication of Pope 
from the charge of Spinosism in his * Essay on Man,’ — a Dissertation on 
the origin of books of Chivalry, — ^an edition of Shakspeare with notes, 
— some strictures on Middleton, — animadversions on Bolingbroke’s 
philosophical writings, and an improved edition of the first volume of 
the ‘ Divine Legation.’ 

In 1762 he published his ^ Doctrine of Grace.* This work was di- 
rected against the opinions of Middleton on the one hand, and John 
Wesley on the other. It is an exceedingly scurrilous performance. In 
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1766 he founded a course of lectures at Lincoln’s inn, <‘to prove the 
truth of revealed religion in general, and of the Christian in particular, 
from the completion of the prophecies in the Old and New Testament.” 
His death took place on the 7th of June, 1779. 

Johnson — than whom no man was better fitted to have been the 
biographer of Warburton — has given us the following estimate of the 
bishop’s intellectual character : He was a man of vigorous faculties, a 
mind fervent and vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimited inquiry 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, which yet had not op- 
pressed his imagination nor clouded his perspicacity. To every work 
he brought a memory fully fraught, together with a fancy fertile of 
original combinations ; and at once exerted the powers of the scholar, 
the reasoner, and the wit But his knowledge was too multifarious to 
be always exact, and his pursuits were too eager to be always cautious. 
His abilities gave him a haughty confidence which he disdained to con- 
ceal or mollify ; and his impatience of opposition disposed him to treat 
his adversaries with such contemptuous superiority, as made his readers 
commonly his enemies, and excited against the advocate, tlie wishes of 
some who favoured the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman 
emperor’s determination, ‘ Oderint dum metuanL* He used no allure- 
ments of gentle language, but wished to compel rather than to per- 
suade. His sfyle is copious without selection, and forcible without 
neatness ; he took the words that presented themselves ; his diction is 
coarse and impure ; and his sentences are unmeasured.” 

The Quarterly reviewer has supplied us with a fuller sketch of the 
bishbp, from which the following is an extract : His whole constitu- 
tion, bodily as well as mental, seemed to indicate that he was born to 
be an extraordinary man ; with a large and athletic person he prevented 
the necessity of such bodily exercises as strong constitutions usually re- 
quire, by rigid and undeviating abstinence. The time thus saved was 
uniformly devoted to study, of which no measure or continuance ever 
exhausted his understanding or checked the natural and lively flow of 
his spirits. A change in tlie object of his pursuit was his only relaxa- 
tion ; and he could pass and repass from fathers and philosophers to 
Don Quixote, in the original, with perfect ease and pleasure. In the 
mind of Warburton, the foundation of classical literature had been well 
Imd, yet not so as to enable him to pursue the science of ancient criti- 
cism with an exactness equal to the extent in which he grasped it. His 
master-faculty was reason, and bis master-science was theology ; the 
very outline of which last, as marked out by this great man, for the di- 
rection of young students, surpasses the attainments of many who have 
-he reputation of considerable divines. One deficiency of his education 
he had carefully corrected by cultivating logic with great diligence. 
That he has sometimes mistaken the sense of his own citations in Greek, 
may perhaps be imputed to a purpose of bending them to his own 
opinions. After all, he was incomparably the worst critic in his mother- 
tongue. Little acquainted with old English literature, and as little 
with those provincial dialects which yet retain much of the phrase- 
ology of Shakspeare, he has exposed himself to the derision of far in- 
ferior judges by mistaking the sense of passages, in which he would have 
been corrected by shepherds and ploughmen. His sense of humour, like 
that of most men of very vigorous fiiculties, was strong, but extremely 
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coarse> while the rudeness and vulgarity of his manners as a controver- 
tist removed all restraints of decency or decorum in scattering his jests 
about him. His taste seems to have been neither just nor delicate. 
He bad nothing of that intuitive perception of beauty which feels 
rather, than judges, and yet is sure to be followed by the common suf- 
frage of mankind ; on the contrary, his critical favours were commonly 
bestowed according to rules and reasons, and for the most part accord- 
ing to some perverse and capricious reasons of his own. In short, it 
may be adduced as one of those compensations with which Providence 
is ever observed to balance the excesses and superfluities of its own 
gifts, that there was not a faculty about this wonderful man which does 
not appear to have been distorted by a certmn inexplicable perverse- 
ness, in which pride and love of paradox were blended with the spirit 
of subtle and sophistical reasoning. In the lighter exercises of his fa- 
culties it may not unfrequently be doubted whether he believed him- 
self; in the more serious, however flne-spun his theories may have been, 
he was unquestionably honest On the whole, we think it a fair sub* 
ject of speculation, whether it were desirable that Warburton s educa- 
tion and early habits should have been those of other great scholars. 
That the ordinary forms of scholastic institution would have been for his 
own benefit and in some respects for that of mankind, there can be no 
doubt. The gradations of a university would, in part have mortified 
his vanity and subdued his arrogance. The perpetual collisions of kin- 
dred and approximating minds which constitute, perhaps, the great ex- 
cellence of those illustrious seminaries, would have rounded off some 
portion of his native asperities; he would have been broken by the 
academical curb to pace iu the trammels of ordinary ratiocination ; he 
would have thought alway above, yet not altogether unlike, the rest of 
mankind. In short, he would have become precisely what the disci- 
pline of a college was able to make of the man, whom Warburton most 
resembled, the great Bentley. Yet all these advantages would have 
been acquired at an expense ill to be spared and greatly to be regretted. 
The man might have been polished and the scholar improved, but the 
phenomenon would have been lost. Mankind might not have learned, 
for centuries to come, what an untutored mind can do for itself. A 
self-taught theologian, untamed by rank and unsubdued by intercourse 
with the great, was yet a novelty ; and the manners of a gentleman, the 
formalities of argument, and the niceties of composition, would, at least 
with those who love the eccentricities of native genius, have been un- 
willingly accepted in exchange for that glorious extravagance which 
dazzles while it is unable to convince, that range of erudition which 
would have been cramped by exactness of research, and that haughty 
defiance of form and decorum, which in its rudest transgressions against 
charity and manners, never failed to combine the powers of a giant with 
the temper of a ruffian*’’ 


BORN A. D. 1704 .— DIED A.D. 1782 . 

i HIS prelate was born at Lichfield, and educated at the grammar- 
school of that place, and at Westminster school. He took his degree 
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of M. A. at Cambridge, iu 1730, after which he became assistant to Dr 
Trebeck of St George’s church, Hanover-square, London. In 1738, 
Dr Pearce, afterwards bishop of Rocliester, appointed him morning- 
preacher at Spring-garden. In 1744, he was presented by the carl of 
Bath to the rectory of St Mary Le Bow, Cheapside. Newton distin- 
guished himself during the commotions of 1745 by his activity in de- 
nouncing the sin and crime of rebellion. 

In 1749, he published an edition of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which was 
very favourably received, and was one of the first specimens of an Eng- 
lish classic ‘ cum notis variorum.’ It is very respectably got up, and 
contains an elaborate verbal index by the indefatigable Alexander Cru- 
den. Some time after he published * Paradise Regained,’ on the same 
plan. 

In 1754, he published the first volume of his well-known ‘ Disserta- 
tions on the Prophecies the second and third volumes appeared in 
1758. Pearce, Warburton, and Jortin, are said to have looked over 
the manuscript of the dissertations, and aided the author with their re- 
marks. 

In 1756, he was appointed one of the king’s chaplains, and next year 
received a prebend in Westminster. Soon after this, lie married his 
second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Viscount Lisburne; and in the same 
month was promoted to the bishopric of Bristol, and the residentiary- 
ship of St Paul’s. 

Bishop Newton died in 1782. His collected works were published 
in the same year, in three volumes 4to. He was a man of piety and 
erudition; but of no very powerful intellect. His ‘Dissertations on the 
Prophecies’ is still a popular work. 


BORN A, D. 1717 . — WED A. D. 1783 . 

This eminent dissenting divine was a native of Shrewsbury. He 
was educated at the free-school in that town, and afterwards spent a 
year at Warrington, under the charge of Dr Charles Owen, a dissenting 
minister. 

In August, 1734, he entered Dr Doddridge’s academy at Northamp- 
ton ; and in 1738 was chosen assistant in that institution. In 1741 ho 
accepted a call to the pastoral office in his native town, whenj h^ con- 
tinued to labour with ^eat acceptableness and usefulness until the year 
1765, when his increasing bodily infirmities compelled him to resign his 
charge. We shall relate the remaining incidents of his life nearly in 
the words of Dr Kippis. 

Mr Orton’s quitting his pastoral connection with the dissenters at 
Shrewsbury was attended with unhappy consequences. A coiit(‘st 
arose with respect to the choice of an assistant to Mr Fownes which at 
length ended in a separation. The larger number of the society thought 
it their duty to provide themselves with another place of worship ; and 
with these Mr Orton concurred in opinion. He esteemed himself, says 
his biographer, bound to countenance them upon every principle of 
conscience, as a Christian, a dissenter, a minister, and a friend to liberly. 
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The height to which the matter was carried, rendered Mr Orton’s situ- 
ation at Shrewsbuiy greatly uncomfortable, and materially aflPected his 
health. He found it necessary, therefore, to retire to another place ; 
and at length, in 1766, he fixed at Kidderminster, to which he was 
principally led that he might have the advice of a very able and skilful 
physician (Dr Johnstone of Worcester), who always proved himself a 
faithful and tender friend. He continued at Kidderminster for the re- 
mainder of his days ; and although prevented by the bad state of his 
health firom ever again appearing in the pulpit, he still retained the same 
zeal for promoting the great objects of the Christian religion. What he 
could not perform as a preacher, he was solicitous to efiect as a prac- 
tical UTiter. Previously to his resignation of the pastoral office his 
only publications were, his funeral sermon for Dr Doddridge, printed 
in 1752; a fast sermon in 1756, occasioned by the earthquake at Lis- 
bon ; and ^ Three Discourses on Eternity, and the Importance and 
Advantage of looking at Eternal Things,’ published in 1764. Such 
was Mr Orton’s ill state of health, together with his attention to the 
duties of his profession, that it was not till 1766 that he was enabled to 
give to the world his ^ Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Dr Doddridge.’ In 1769, he published a set of sermons, under the 
title of ^ Religious Exercises recommended : or, Discourses on the Hea- 
venly State, considered under the Idea of a Sabbath.’ In 1771, he 
published * Discourses to the Aged.’ Our author’s next publication, 
which appeared in 1774, was entitled ‘ Christian Zeal ; or three Dis- 
courses on the Importance of seeking the Things of Christ more than 
our own.’ These seem to have been intended to check the selfish and 
clamorous zeal which then appeared among the dissenters for matters of 
a worldly kind, and to direct it to the support and advancement of real 
practical religion. In 1775, Mr Orton committed to the press three 
farther discourses, under the title of • Christian Worship,* which have 
been translated into Welch, Two volumes of ‘ Discourses on Practical 
Subjects’ were the production of the next year. Mr Orton’s last publica- 
tion, which appeared in 1777, was entitled ^ Sacramental Meditations; 
or. Devout Reflections on various Passages of Scripture, designed to 
assist Christians in their attendance on the Lord’s Supper, and their 
Improvement of it’ 

Besides these several publications, all of which appeared with his 
name, Mr Orton, in 1770, was the author of two anonymous tracts, 
entitled, ^Diatrophes admonished,’ and ^Diatrophes re-admonished.* 
They were written in defence of his excellent friend. Dr Adams, at that 
time vicar of St Chad’s, Shrewsbury, who had been violently attacked 
by the writer of a piece, which made a considerable noise in its day, 
called * Pietas Oxoniensis.’ There is one small publication by Mr Or- 
ton, hitherto omitted, which was the earliest piece printed by him, 
having first appeared in 1749, and we apprehend without his name. 
The title of it is ‘ A Summaiy of Doctrinal and Practical Religion, by 
way of Question and Answer; with an Introduction, showing the 
Importance and Advantage of a religious Education.’ In the course 
of his ministerial service, he delivered a short and plain exposition of 
the Old Testament, with devotional and practical reflections. These 
reflections were afterwards published, from the author’s manuscripts, by 
Mr Gentleman of Kidderminster, in six large volumes, octavo. The 

VI. c 
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first volume appeared in 1788, and the last in 1791 ; but the work has not 
attained any great share of popularity. The other posthumous publica- 
tion is ^Letters to a young Clergyman,’ 1791, 2 volumes, 12mo. Be- 
sides Orton’s publication of Dr Doddridge’s hymns, and of the three last 
volumes of the Family Expositor, he printed, in 1764, a new edition of 
the life and death of the Kev. Philip Henry, and prefixed to it an ad- 
dress to the descendants of that eminently pious and worthy divine. 

After the publication of the ‘ Sacramental Meditations’ in 1777, Mr 
Orton’s bad state of health no longer permitted him to instruct and 
edify the world from the press. But he still continued to be useful by 
his pious example, his afiectionate exhortations, and his correspondence 
with his intimate friends. The degree of D. D. had been conferred 
upon him many years previously to his decease, but he would never 
permit himself to be addressed by that title, or prefix it to any of his 
writings. 

In the spring of the year 1788, Mr Orton’s complaints multiplied 
fast upon him. He died at Kidderminster, July 19th, 1783, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. On the twenty-fifth of the same month, 
agreeably to his own request, he was buried in the chancel of St Chad’s 
church, Shrewsbury. 


3$eit|aintii Bninuott, IS* 29. 

BOKN A. D. 1718. — DIED A. D. 1783. 

Beiijamik Kennicott was bom at Totness in Devonshire, about 
the year 1718, of parents who appear to have had no claims to ances- 
try or wealth,^ His father was parish-clerk of Totness church, and 
probably could afford him but few advantages of education. His youth 
was passed in obscurity but not in idleness, and his acquirements at last 
became known to the family of Courtenay, of Painsford, by whom he 
was patronized and encouraged in his literary pursuits. His first known 
performance is ^ A Poem on the Recovery of Mrs Elizabeth Courtenay 
from her late dangerous Illness,’ written in 1743. This poem — ^while 
it can be praised only as an ef^ion of gratitude — laid the foundation 
of his future fortune. The Courtenay family interesting themselves in 
the author enabled him to prosecute his studies. In 1744 he was 
entered of Wadham college, where he soon proved that he was deserving 

* Dr King, in his * Apology, or Vindication of Himself,* upbraids our author as the 
son of a low mechanic, whom he afterwards styles a cobbler. In answer to this illiberal 
sarcasm, Kennicott, after drawing a portrait of King with equal spirit and no less 
acrimony, thus repels the attack on his parent ; But on the right hand (I am now 
drawing a real character) behold a man bom to no fortune, yet above want; in youth, 
industrious in the station assigned him by Providence ; exact in morals ; exemplary in 
his religion : at middle age, loyal in principle ; peaceable in practice ; enabled to ox- 
change the more active life for a more contemplative ; ever warm for the glory of the 
church of England ; concerned for, yet charitable towards those who are not of her 
communion ; qualified by uncommon reading to judge of his own happiness as a pro- 
testant and an Englishman ; and most effectually recommending to others (with zeal 
regulated by prudence) the important duties arising fVom both those characters : and 
now, in old age, I shall only say, enjoying the prospect of that awful period, which, 
however favourable to himself, will cause deep distress amongst his numerous surviving 
friends I Happy would it be for you, Sir, were your latter end to bo like his 1” 
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of the patronage conferred upon him. In 1747 he produced <Two 
Dissertations: The First on the Tree of Life in Paradise, with some 
Observations on the Creation and Fall of Man ; The Second, on the 
Oblations of Cain and Abel,’ dvo. The learning displayed in this work 
was universally applauded, and the vacancy of a fellowship at Exeter 
college occurring before he could qualify himself to be a candidate by 
taking his drst degree, the university, as a mark of favour, conferred on 
him the necessary distinction before the usual period. In consequence 
of a letter from the chancellor. Lord Arran, the university unanimously 
agreed in convocation to confer on him the degree of B.A. without 
examination or fees. Soon after he was elected fellow of Exeter col- 
lege, and on the 4th of May, 1750, took the degree of M.A. Pursuing 
his studies with great diligence, he, in 1753, published an essay on 
‘ The state of the printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament’ He 
now employed himself for several years in searching out and collating 
Hebrew MSS. It appears, that, when he began the study of the He- 
brew language, and for several years afterwards, he was strongly pre- 
judiced in favour of the integrity of the Hebrew text: taking it for 
granted, that if the printed copies of the Hebrew Bible at all differed 
from the originals of Moses and the prophets, the variations were very 
few and quite inconsiderable. In 1748 he was convinced of his mis- 
take, and satisfied that there were such corruptions in the sacred volume 
as to affect the sense greatly in many instances. In 1758 the delegates 
of the Oxford press recommended a collation of all those Hebrew MSS. 
of the Old Testament which were preserved in the Bodleian library, and 
Archbishop Seeker strongly pressed our author to undertake the task, 
as the person best qualified to carry it into execution. In 1760 he was 
prevailed upon to give up the remainder of his life to this arduous work; 
and early in that year he published ^ The state of the printed Hebrew 
Text considered,’ wherein he further enforced the necessity of such col- 
lation. In the same year he published his proposals, and was encour- 
aged by a prompt and liberal subscription from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin; the archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Dublin; many of the bbhops; some noblemen; many of the dissenting 
ministers and clergymen, and other encouragers of literature. The time 
he proposed to employ in the work was ten years. On the 6th of De- 
cember, 1761, he took the degree of B.D., and on the 10th of the same 
month that of D.D. 

The importance of the work on which Dr Kennicott was now engaged 
was generally acknowledged, and numerous articles of information were 
received from various phrts of Europe. Some, however, doubted the 
necessity, and some the usefulness of the undertaking. Among others, 
the professor of divinity at Cambridge, Dr Rutherford, published * A 
Letter to the Rev. Mr Kennicott, in which his Defence of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch is examined, and his Second Dissertation on the State of 
the printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament is shown to be in many 
instances injudicious and inaccurate.’ To this Dr Kennicott published 
an immediate reply, in the postscript to which he declared it to be his 
resolution not to be diverted from his principal design by engaging ir* 
any further controversy. This resolution he was unable to persev'.re 
in. An antagonist of a superior order, whose influence was too mighty 
to be treated with neglect, now made his appearance. This was War- 
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burtOD> bishop of Gloucester, then exercising an authority in the world 
of letters almost without control* This learned writer finding that Ken- 
nicott had offered an explanation of a passage in the Proverbs different 
from his own sentiments, attacked the collation of the Hebrew MSS. 
in the preface to his ^ Doctrine of Grace,* in a sfyle not unusual with 
him, and calculated to make a very unfavourable impression on the 
public mind. In answer Dr Eennicott published ^ A Sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, at St Mary’s Church, on Sunday, May 
19th, 1765,’ in the notes to which he defended himself with great spirit. 

In the summer of 1766 he visited Paris for the purpose of examining 
the MSS. in that place. In November 1767 he was appointed to the 
office of Radcliffe librarian. In 1768 he published ‘ Observations on 
the First Book of Samuel, chap. vi. ver. 19.’ 8vo. These were dedi- 
cated to Dr Lowth, the earliest and most steady encourager of his pro- 
jected labours* At length, in the year 1769, within the period of ten 
years originally stipulated for, the doctor brought his labours on the 
Hebrew text to a close. His industry had been unremitted; his general 
rule being to devote to it ten or twelve hours in a day, and frequently 
fourteen. 

In 1776 he gave the public the first-fruits of his long and laborious 
task by the publication of the first volume of the Hebrew Bible, with 
the various readings; and this, in 1780, was followed by the second 
volume, with a general dissertation which completed the work. His 
last work was entitled ‘ Remarks on Select Passages in the Old Tes- 
tament: to which are added, Eight Sermons.’ Of this 194 pages 
were printed in his lifetime, and afterwards published in 1787. He 
died on the 18th of August, 1783, and was buried in the body of 
Christ’s church. 


BORN A.D. 1710 . — ^DIBD A. ]>. 1787 . 

Robert Lowth, second son of Dr William Lowth, bishop succes- 
sively of St David’s, Oxford, and London, was born on the 29th of 
November, 1710, at Buriton in Hants. He received the rudiments of 
his education at Winchester school. Having resided the requisite num- 
ber of years in that seminary, he succeeded on the foundation at New 
college, Oxford, in 1730. He took the degree of M.A. in June, 1737, 
and continued many years at Oxford improving his talents, but with 
little notice from the great, and with preferment so small as to have 
escaped the distinct recollection of some of his contemporaries. 

His genius and learning at last forced themselves upon the notice of 
the illustrious society of which he was a member, and he was placed in 
a station in which he was eminently qualified to shine. In 1741 he 
was elected to the professorship of poetiy. He was re-elected to the 
same office in 1743. Whilst he filled this chair he read his admirable 
lectures ‘ De sacii poesi Hebrmorum.’ In 1744 Bishop Hoadly col- 
lated him to the rectoiy of Ovington in Hants. The bishop, to this 
preferment, nine, years afterwards, added the rectory of East Weedhay 
in the same county, and in the interim raised him to the dignity of 
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archdeacon of Winchester, These repeated favours were acknowledged 
by Lowth in terms of gratitude. On the 8th of July, 1754, the uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of D.D. by diploma,— 
an honour for which he was probably indebted to his prelections on 
Hebrew poetry, then lately published. He had travelled with Lord 
George and Lord Frederick Cavendish; and in 1755, the duke of Devon- 
shire being then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Dr Lowth went to that king- 
dom as his grace's first chaplain. Soon after this appointment he was 
ofiTered the bishopric of Limerick; but preferring a less dignified station 
in his own country, he exchanged it with Dr Leslie, prebendary of 
Durham and rector of Sedgefield, In November 1765 he was chosen 
F.R,S, In June 1766 he was, on the death of Dr Squire, preferred 
to the bishopric of St David's, which, in October following, he resigned 
for that of Oxford. In April 1777 he was translated to the see of Lon- 
don, vacant by the death of Bishop Terrick; and in 1783 he declined 
the ofier of the primacy on the death of Archbishop Cornwallis, 

Having been long afiBicted with the stone, and having borne the 
severest sufferings of pain and sickness with the most exemplary forti- 
tude and resignation, this great and good man died at Fulham on the 
3d of November, 1787, On the 12th his remains were privately in- 
terred in a vault at Fulham church, near those of his predecessor. 

Lowth's literary character is of ^e veiy highest stamp. His ^ Pre- 
lections on Hebrew Poetry' naturally attracted general attention, and 
the work was received with equal applause at home and abroad. In 
these prelections the author exhibits himself to the greatest advantage, 
as a poet, a critic, and a divine; and such is the classic purity of his 
Latin style, that there is not in it a single phrase to which a critic of 
the Augustan age could have objected, — ^an excellence this which 
neither Milton nor Johnson, nor indeed any other English writer of 
Latin ever attained, unless perhaps Atterbury and Buchanan be ex- 
cepted, To the prelections was subjoined a short confutation of Bishop 
Hare's system of Hebrew metre; which occasioned a letter from Dr 
Edwards of Clare-hall to Dr Lowth, in vindication of Hare's theory. 
To this Lowth replied in a ^ Larger Confutation,’ in which Bishop 
Hare’s system is completely overthrown, and the fallacy upon which it 
is built accurately investigated. 

In 1758 he published ‘ The Life of William Wykeham, Bishop of 
Worcester,' with a dedication to Bishop Hoadly, which involved him 
in a dispute concerning the bishop's decision respecting the wardenship 
of Winchester college. This controversy was carri^ on with great 
ability on both sides. In 1762 Lowth published a ^ Short Introduction 
to English Grammar,’ which has gone through many editions. In 1765 
he engaged with Bishop Warburton in a controversy which made much 
noise at the time, and attracted the notice even of royalty. Warburton 
had attacked some propositions advanced by Lowth in his ^Prselectiones. 
In the opinion of Dr Johnson, Warburton had the most scholastic learn- 
ing, and Lowth was the most correct scholar; but in their contests with 
each other, neither of them, he says, had much argument, and both were 
extremely abusive. We think the superiority of wit and argument in 
this contest was on the side of Lowth. The bishop of Gloucester having 
thrown out a sneer at the university of Oxford and the kind of edu- 
cation which his antagonist must there have received, Lowth retorted in 
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the following terms : « Pray, my lord, what is it to the purpose where 
I have been brought up? To have made a proper use of the advan- 
tages of a good education is a just praise, but to have overcome the dis- 
advantages of a bad one is a much greater. Had I not your lordship’s 
example to justify me, I should think it a piece of extreme impertinence 
to inquire where you were bred, though one might possibly plead as an 
excuse for it, a natural curiosity to know where and how such a pheno- 
menon was produced. It is commonly said that your lordship’s educa- 
tion was of that particular kind, concerning which it is a remark of that 
great judge of men and manners, Lord Clarendon, that it peculiarly 
disposes men to be proud, insolent, and pragmatical. ‘ Colonel Harrison 
was the son of a butcher, and had been bred up in the place of a clerk 
to a lawyer, which kind of education introduces men into the language 
and practice of business; and if it be not resisted by the great ingenuity 
of the person, inclines young men to more pride than any other kind of 
breeding, and disposes them to be pragmatical and insolent.’ Now, my 
lord, as you have in your whole behaviour, and in all your writings, 
remarkably distinguished yourself by your humility, meekness, good 
manners, good temper, moderation with regard to the opinions of others, 
and modest diffidence of your own, this unpromising circumstance of 
your education is so far from being a disgrace to you, that it highly 
redounds to your praise. But I am precluded from all claim to such 
merit; on the contrarj^ it is well for me if I can acquit myself of a 
charge that lies hard upon me, the burden of being responsible for the 
great advantages which 1 enjoyed. For, my lord, I was educated in 
the university of Oxford. I enjoyed all the advantages, public and 
private, which that famous seat of learning so largely affords. I spent 
many years in that illustrious society, in a well-regulated course of 
useful discipline and studies, and in the improving commerce of gentle- 
men and scholars, in a society where emulation without envy, ambition 
without jealousy, contention without animosity, excited industry and 
awakened genius; where a liberal pursuit of knowledge and a generous 
freedom of thought was reused, encouraged, and 'pushed forward by 
example, by commendation, and by authority. 1 breathed the same 
atmosphere that the Hookers, the Chillingworths, and the Lockes had 
breathed before, — ^who always treated their adversaries with civility and 
respect, — ^who made candour, moderation, and liberal judgment as much 
the rule and law as the subject of their discourse, — ^who did not amuse 
their readers with empty declamations, and fine-spun theories of tolera- 
tion, while they were themselves agitated with a furious inquisitorial 
spirit, seizing eveiy one they could lay hold on, for presuming to dis- 
sent from them in matters the most indifferent, and dragging them 
through the fiery ordeal of abusive controversy.” 

1778 Lowth published his last great work, ^ A Translation of 
Isaiah.’ In this work, to his literary and theological abilities the trans- 
lator joined an exquisitely critical kpowledge of the character and spirit 
cf Eastern poetiy. Several occasional discourses of the bishop have 
been published; they are all worthy of their excellent author. 

Of the bishop’s poetical pieces none display greater merit than his 
‘Verses on the Genealogy of Christ,’ and ‘The Choice of Hercules,’ 
both written in very early life. He wrote a spirited ‘ Imitation of an 
Dde of Horace,’ applied to the alarming situation of this country in 
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1745, and some smaller poems. The following inscription on the tomb 
of his daughter has all the merit of the ancient epitaph, and affords a 
ffne specimen of his lordship’s Latinity : 

Cara, vale, ingenio prsestans, pietate, padore, 

£t plusqaam natse nomine cara, vale! 

Cara ilaria, vale I At veniet felicius mvnm, 

Quando iterum tecum, sim mode dignus, ero. 

Cara, redi, loeta turn dicam voce, patemas, 

J^a, age in amplexos, cara Maria, redi. 

Learning and taste, however, did not constitute Bishop Lowth’s 
highest excellence. His amiable manners rendered him an ornament 
to his high station, whilst they endeared him to all with whom he con- 
versed. Of his modesty and gentleness we have the testimony of one 
whose decision will hardly be disputed : It would answer no end,” 
says his great antagonist, Warburton, to tell you what I thought of 
the author of ^ Hebrew Poetry* before I saw him. But this I may say, 
1 was never more surprised, when I did see him, than to find him of 
such amiable and gentle manners,— -of so modest, sensible, and dis- 
engaged a deportment.” Lowth united, indeed, in an eminent degree, 
the qualities of the gentleman with those of the scholar; he conversed 
with elegance and wrote with accuracy.* His piely had no tincture of 
moroseness; his charity, no leaven of ostentation. 


iTiancia Blatfttiurjif. 

BORN A. n. 1705. — ^DIED A. D. 1787. 

This celebrated polemic was bom at Richmond, Yorkshire, in 1705. 
Affer a preparatoiy course of classical education in the neighbouring 
schools, he entered the university of Cambridge, 1722, as a pensioner of 
Catherine hall. He remained at the university five years, during 
which period he took his bachelor’s degree, and at the expiration of 
which he was ordained a deacon in the church. He had already gained 
a high reputation for his attainments and devotedness to study; but, 
being disappointed in his expectation of a fellowship, by reason of the 
sentiments which he had openly avowed concerning church power and 
civil liberty, he left the university and lived nearly ten years in retire- 
ment with his uncle in Yorkshire. 

He had early acquired a fondness for the writings of Locke, Hoadly, 
and others of the same character, who were distinguished for the free- 
dom and power with which they spoke of general toleration and reli- 
gious liberty. The spirit which he thus imbibed gave a tone to his 
future character, and was the ground-work of that toleration and love 
of liberty which he ever after manifested. In the year 1789 he was 
settled as a clergyman in Richmond, his native place; and eleven years 
after, be was appointed archdeacon of Cleveland, by Hutton, archbishop 
of York. His residence was always at Richmond. On this occasion 
he is said to have entertained scruples against subscribing the thirty- 
nine articles, which, however, were removed on his perusing Dr Clarke’s 
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‘ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,’ and half-a-sheet of arguments, in 
manuscript, from the pen of Dr Law* 

At no distant date from his first settlement he commenced his labours 
as an author, and, as would be natural to expect, was soon drawn into 
the field of controversy. A translation of Erasmus’s preface to his para- 
phrase of Matthew was made at his request, and one of his first publi- 
cations was a discourse prefixed to this translation. The tendency of 
this discourse was rather practical than controversial, and was chiefly 
designed as a preservative against the influence of popery, and an en- 
couragement to study the scriptures. The two or three succeeding 
pieces which he published were chiefly aimed at the abuses of church 
power, faults of discipline, and errors of systematic forms of worship 
and faith* His next subject of controversy was the intermediate state 
of the soul. Bishop Law, in the appendix to his ‘ Theory of Religion,’ 
had defended the doctrine of the unconscious being of the soul between 
death and the resurrection. This appendix was attacked with vehe- 
mence. Blackburne defended it, and attempted to show, that the 
scriptures afibrd no proof of an intermediate state of happiness or 
misery. The controversy was protracted, and Blackburne came for- 
ward several times to meet the arguments of his opponents. In the 
progress of the discussion, he published remarks on certain passages in 
Warburton’s ‘Divine Legation,’ and on the account given by that 
writer of the opinions of the Jews concerning the soul. He at last 
wrote a historical view of the whole controversy. 

But the work which has gained him greater celebrity than any other 
is ‘ The Confessional; or a fiill and free Inquiry into the Right, Utility, 
Edification, and Success of establishing systematical Confessions of 
Faith and Doctrine in Protestant Churches.’ This was published in 
1766, and passed through three editions in four years. Its object is 
well-expressed in the title. This work was the beginning of a contro- 
versy which sent many publications into the world, and did not termi- 
nate for several years. The following is the language of the author in 
his preface to the second edition : “ The favourable reception which 
‘The Confessional’ hath met with from the public, though it will not 
be admitted as an argument of the merit of the book, is undeniably an 
argument of something of much more consequence. It is an argument 
that the love of religious liberty is still warm and vigorous in the hearts 
of a considerable number of the good people of England, notwithstand- 
ing the desponding apprehensions of some good men, that these stiflers 
had well nigh succeeded in their unrighteous attempt. ‘ The Confes- 
sional’ hath likewise had the good fortune to make another valuable 
discovery, namely, that encroachments on religious liberty in protestant 
communities, by whatever specious pretences they are introduced, can 
never be defended upon protestant principles.” 

About the same time that ‘The Confessional’ was published a vacancy 
happened in the congregation of ^dissenters at the Old Jewry, London, 
by the death of their pastor. Dr Chandler. From the sentiments which 
Blackburne was known to entertain, it was thought by some persons 
that he might be induced to leave the established church and accept an 
invitation to take charge of this society. The proposal was encouraged 
by some of the friends of the archdeacon, and he was consulted ; but he 
declined the offer. 
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Blackburne’s opposition to the established churchy and his contiau** 
ance in it> have been considered an anomaly not easily to be explained. 
He died on the 7th of August, 1787, in the eighty third year of his 
age. His works were collected and published by his son in seven 
volumes. 


BOKN A. D. 1703. DIED A. D. 1787. 

This prelate was born in the parish of Cartmel, Lancashire, in 1703. 
His father, who was a clergyman, held a small chapel in that neighbour- 
hood, but the family had been situated at Askham in the county of 
Westmoreland. He was educated for some time at Cartmel school, 
afterwards at the free grammar-school at Kendal; from which he went, 
very well-instructed in the learning of grammar-schools, to St John’s, 
Cambridge. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1723, and soon after 
was elected fellow of Christ’s college in that university, where he took 
his master’s degree in 1727. 

During his residence here, he became known to the public by a trans- 
lation of Archbishop King’s ^ Essay upon the Origin of Evil,’ with 
copious notes; in which many metaphysical subjects, curious and in- 
teresting in their own nature, are treated of with great ingenuity, learn- 
ing, and novelty. To this work was prefixed, under the name of a 
‘ Preliminary Dissertation,’ a very valuable piece written by Mr Gay 
of Sidney college. Our bishop always spoke of this gentleman in terms 
of the greatest respect. “ In the Bible, and in the writings of Locke, 
no man,” he used to say, was so well-versed.” Mr Law also, whilst 
at Christ’s college, undertook and went through a very laborious part, 
in preparing for the press an edition of ‘ Stephens’s Thesaurus.’ His 
acquaintance, during his first residence in the university, was princi- 
pally with Dr Waterland, the learned master of Magdalen college; Dr 
Jortin, a name known to every scholar; and Dr Taylor, the editor of 
Demosthenes. 

In 1737 he was presented by the university to the living of Gray- 
stock, in the county of Cumberland, a rectory of about £300 a-year. 
The advowson of this benefice belonged to the family of Howards of 
Graystock, but devolved to the university for this turn, by virtue of an 
act of parliament which transfers to these two bodies the nomination to 
such benefices as appertain, at the time of the vacancy, to the patronage 
of a Roman catholic. The right, however, of the university was con- 
tested, and it was not until after a lawsuit of two years’ continuance, 
that Mr Law was settled in his living. Soon after this he married 
Mary, the daughter of John Christian, Esq. of Unerigg, in the county 
of Cumberland. In 1743 he was promoted by Sir George Fleming, 
bishop of Carlisle, to the archdeaconry of that diocese; and in 1746 
went from Graystock to settle at Salkeld, a pleasant village upon the 
banks of the river Eden, the rectory of which is annexed to the arch- 
deaconry. But he was not one of those who lose and forget themselves 
in the country. During his residence at Salkeld, be published ‘ Con- 
skleratioDs on the Theory of Religion;’ to which were subjoined *Re- 
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flections on the Life and Character of Christ and an appendix con- 
cerning the use of the words soul and spirit in the Holy Scripture, and 
the state of the dead there described. 

Dr Keene held at this time with the bishopric of Chester the master- 
ship of Peterhouse, in Cambridge. Desiring to leave the university, 
he procured Dr Law to be elected to succeed him in that station. Tliis 
took place in 1756, in which year Dr Law resigned his archdeaconry 
in flivour of Mr Eyre, a brother-in-law of Dr Keene. Two years before 
this — ^the list of graduates says 1749 — he had proceeded to his degree 
of D.D., in his public exercise for which he defended the doctrine of 
what is usually called * the sleep of the soul.' About 1760 he was ap- 
pointed head-librarian of the university; a situation which, as it pro- 
cured an easy and quick access to books, was peculiarly agreeable to 
his taste and habits. Some time after this he was appointed casuistical 
professor. In 1762 he suffered an irreparable loss by the dtjatli of his 
wife; a loss in itself every way afflicting, and rendered more so by the 
situation of his family, w'hichthen consisted of eleven children, many of 
them very young. Some years aftirwards he received several prefer- 
ments, which were rather honourable expressions of regard from his 
friends than of much advantage to his fortune. By Dr Cornwallis, then 
bishop of Lichfield, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, who had beeji 
his pupil at Christ college, he was appointed to the archdeaconry of 
Stafibrdshire, and to a prebend in the church of Lichfield, and by his 
old acquaintance Dr Green, bishop of Lincoln, he was made a pre- 
bendary of that church. But in 1767, by the intervention of the duke 
of Newcastle — ^to whose interest, in the memorable contest for the high 
stewardship of the university, he had adhered in opposition to some 
temptations — he obtained a stall in the church of Durham. The year 
after this the duke of Grafton, who had a short time before been elected 
chancellor of the university, recommended the master of Peterhouse to 
his majesty for the bishopric of Carlisle. This recommendation was 
made, not only without solicitation on his part, or that of his friends, 
but without his knowledge, until the duke's intention in his favour was 
signified to him by the archbishop. 

In or about 1777, our bishop gave to the public a handsome edition, 
in 3 vols. 4to. of the works of Mr Locke, with a life of the author and 
a preface. Mr Locke's writings and character he held in the highest 
esteem, and seems to have drawn from them many of his own principles; 
he was a disciple of that school. About the same time he published a 
tract which engaged some attention in the controversy concerning sub- 
scription, and new editions of his tw^o principal works, with considerable 
additions, and some alterations. Besides the works already mentioned, 
he published, in 1734 or 1735, a very ingenious * Inquiry into the Ideas 
of Space, Time,' &c. in which he combats the opinions of Dr Clarke 
and his adherents on these subjects. 

Dr Law held the see of Carlisle almost nineteen years; during which 
time he only twice omitted spending the summer-months in his diocese 
at the bishop's residence at Rose Castle,— a situation with which he was 
much pleased, not only on account of the natural beauty of the place, 
but because it restored him to the country, in which he had spent the 
best part of his life. In 1787 he paid this visit in a state of great 
weakness and exhaustion; and died at Rose about a month after his 
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arrival there^ on August 14th, and in the eighty-fourth year of Ills 
age. 

The life of Dr Law was a life of incessant reading and thought, almost 
entirely directed to metaphysical and religious inquiries; but the tenet 
by which his name and writings are principally distinguished, is, that 
Jesus Christ, at his second coming, will, by an act of his power, restore 
to life and consciousness the dead of the human species; who by their 
own nature, and without this interposition, would remain in the state 
of insensibility to which the death brought upon mankind by the sin 
of Adam had reduced them,’* He interpreted literally that saying of 
St Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 21. As by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead.” This opinion. Dr Paley says, had no 
other effect upon his own mind than to increase his reverence for Chris- 
tianity and for its divine founder. He retained it, as he did his other 
speculative opinions, without laying an extravagant stress upon its im- 
portance, and without pretending to more certainty than the subject 
allowed of. No man formed his own conclusions with more ffeedom, 
or treated those of others with greater candour and equity. He never 
quarrelled with any person for differing from him, or considered that 
difference as a sufficient reason for questioning any man’s sincerity, or 
judging meanly of his understanding. He was zealously attached to 
religious liberty, because he thought that it leads to truth ; yet from his 
heart he loved peace. But he did not perceive any repugnancy in these 
two things. There was nothing in his elevation to his bishopric which 
he spoke of with more pleasure, than its being a proof that decent free- 
dom of inquiry was not discouraged. He was a man of great softness 
of manners, and of the mildest and most tranquil disposition. His voice 
was never raised above its ordinary pitch. His countenance seemed 
never to have been ruffled ; it preserved the same kind and composed 
aspect, truly indicating the calmness and benignity of his temper. He 
had an utter dislike of large and mixed companies. Next to his books, 
his chief satisfaction was in the serious conversation of a literary com- 
panion, or in the company of a few friends. In this sort of society he 
would open bis mind with great unreservedness, and with a peculiar 
turn and sprightliness of expression. His person was low, but well- 
formed; his complexion fair and delicate. Except occasional interrup- 
tions by the gout, he had for the greatest part of his life enjoyed good 
health ; and when not confined by that distemper, was full of motion 
and activity. About nine years before his death, he was greatly en- 
feebled by a severe attack of the gout, and in a short time after that, 
lost the use of one of his legs. Notwithstanding his fondness for exer- 
cise, he resigned himself to this change*, not only without complaint, 
but without any sensible diminution of his cheerfulness and good 
humour. His fault was the general fault of retired and studious char- 
acters, too great a degree of inaction and facility in his public station. 

Bishop Law was interred in the cathedral of Carlisle, in which a 
handsome monument is erected to his memory.' 

* Life by Dr Paley, written for Hutebiason's * History of Durham.* 
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BOKN A. D. 1714 . — DIED A. D. 1787 . 

This learned dissenting divine was bom in the neighbourhood id* 
Shrewsbury, in the year 1714. He early devoted himself to tlie min- 
istry, and was educated under Dr Owen of Warrington and Dr Dod- 
dridge- He undertook the charge of a congregation in London, and 
for a time maintained considerable reputation as a preacher. In 17(il 
he published an essay, entitled ‘ An Enquiry into the Nature and De- 
sign of Christ’s Temptation in the Wilderness,’ the general intention of 
which is to show that this part of the evangelical history was only a 
divine vision premonitory of the labours and offices of our Lord in las 
future ministry. In 1771 he published a * Dissertation on Miracles, 
designed to show that they are arguments of a Divine interposition.’ 
In 1775 he published an ‘ Essay on the Demoniacs of the New Tes- 
tament’ His last work appeared in 1783, and was entitled ‘ The 
general prevalence of the worship of human spirits in the ancient 
Heathen nations asserted and proved.’ These publications, particularly 
the two former, involved their author in considerable controversy. 
They prove their author to have been an original, and sometimes a 
profound thinker; but they contain views of scriptural doctrine grcatlv 
at variance with generally received opinions. 

Samuel HSatiioiik. 

BOUN A. D. 1747 . — DIED A. D. 1788 . 

This dissenting minister of distinguished learning and ability, was 
born at South Molton, Devonsliire, in the year 1747. His fatlier was 
a respectable butcher. His irieuds being dissenters, he was brought up 
to their profession, and received a grammar education in his native 
town. Evincing at an early period a predilection for the ministry, and 
a propensity to study, he was placed in the dissenting academy, then 
conducted at Ottery-St-Mary, Devon; and subsequently at another 
academy kept for the education of the dissenting ministry at Taunton. 
On completing his studies, he was ordained over an Independent con- 
gregation at Beer-Regis in Dorsetshire. He continued here about one 
year, and removed in 1767 to a larger congregation at Barnstaplc- 
Wliile at Barnstaple he met with some of Dr Priestley’s writings, with 
which at fii'st he was so much tasciuated, that he visited the doctor at 
Caine in Wiltshire, and commenced an intimacy and a correspondence with 
him. However at first Mr Badcock may have been struck with the ap- 
parent learning of Dr Priestley and the boldness of his theories, their 
true sources did not long remain concealed from his acute and penetrating 
mind, as will appear in the sequel. After continuing about nine or ten 
years at Barnstaple, some charges were raised against his character, 
which he is said to have satisfactorily repelled. However, he quitted the 
place, and removed to South Molton to take charge of a much smaller 
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congregation, in the year 1777. Here his stipend being small and in- 
adequate to his wants, he became a writer in several of the London 
periodicals, among which were ‘ The London Review,’ ‘ London Ma- 
gazine,’ ‘ General Evening Post,’ ‘ St James’s Chronicle,’ and some 
others. He was also taken notice of and assisted by some distinguished 
persons in his neighbourhood. In 1780 he became a writer in the 
‘ Monthly Review.’ About the same time he took part in the contro- 
versy then going on between Dr Priestley, Dr Price, and others, on the 
materiality of the human soul. Mr Badcock published a small pamphlet, 
but of great ability, entitled ^ A slight sketch of the controversy between 
Dr Priestley and his opponents.* In 1781 he distinguished himself as 
the reviewer and opponent of Mr Madan’s work, entitled * Thelyphtho- 
ra.’ The review w'as considered an eminent display of learning, ar- 
gumentation, and genius. The same year he wrote a poem under the 
title of ‘ The Hermitage.’ In the controversy respecting Chatterton, 
Mr Badcock also took a distinguished part in the character of reviewer. 
Upon the publication of Dr Priestley’s * Histoiy of the corruptions of 
Christianity,’ Mr Badcock undertook the review of it in the Monthly. 
He bent the chief resources of his learning and genius against that part 
which relates to the opinions concerning Jesus Christ. Mr Badcoek’s 
first article appeared in the ‘ Monthly Review’ for June, 1783. In less 
than a month Dr Priestley published a ^ Reply,’ though the conclusion 
of the article had not yet appeared. The review evidently pained and 
mortified Dr Priestley to a very high degree, especially as coming from 
a periodical conducted by some of his friends. He did not, however, 
know the writer of the article. In the September following appeared 
the remainder of the review, with an answer to Dr Priestley *s defence. 
It was generally admitted to be a most triumphant refutation of Dr 
Priestley’s opinions, as well as one of the most elaborate specimens of 
criticism that modern times had furnished. 

In the early part of 1783 Dr White of Wadham college, Oxford, 
and professor of Arabic, was chosen Hampton lecturer for the ensuing 
year, and highly appreciating Mr Badcock’s talents and learning, he 
took a journey to South Molten for the purpose of engaging his 
assistance. He readily engaged in the service, and furnished very 
considerable, and certainly the most able and eloquent, parts of these 
distinguished sermons. The secret was kept for some years ; but at 
length, after Mr Badcock’s death, it was made public in consequence 
of a note of hand for £500 being found among his papers, signed 
by Professor White, and which had been given for an engagement 
into which Mr Badcock had entered to assist Dr White in a history of 
Egypt. Dr White being compelled after Mr Badcock’s death to pay 
the whole of that sura, he published a statement of the whole of his 
literary obligations to Mr Badcock, and also to Dr Parr, who had rendered 
some little assistance in the Hampton lectures. It appears from Dr 
White’s own statement that Badcock furnished nearly the whole of the 
first lecture, the best part of the 3d, about a fourth of lecture 5th, 
almost the whole of the 7th, and nearly half of the 8th, with about one- 
fourth of the notes to the whole volume. Besides these services, Bad- 
cock supplied occasionally manuscript sermons to Dr White and some 
of his friends. 

In the year 1786 Mr Badcock quitted the dissenting ministry, and in 
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the following year was ordained by Dr Ross, bishop of Exeter. His 
ordination was distinguished by these remarkable facts ; — he was not 
examined in any branches of learning ; he received deacon's orders one 
Sunday, and priest's orders the following. Upon Mr Badcock's say- 
ing that he neither expected nor desired such marks of distinction. 
The bishop replied, “ But, Mr Badcock, I choose to distinguish you." 
He received a curacy at Broad-CIyst, near Exeter. Shortly after his 
ordination he was constrained through repeated and violent pains in the 
head to resign his curacy. He became, however, assistant preacher to 
Dr Gabriel at the Octagon chapel, Bath. During his residence at 
Bath he preached and printed a charity sermon which was not pub- 
lished, and also preached an assize sermon that was much admired, and 
printed after his death. He died at the house of his friend. Sir John 
Chichester, Bart, in London, on 19th May, 1788, in the 41st year 
of his age. Besides his publications and writings already mentioned, 
he was the author of some curious memoirs of the family of Mr John 
Wesley, and some fugitive pieces. He commenced a history of his 
native county, some of the materials of which are said — by a writer 
in ‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine’ — ^to have fallen into the hands of Sir 
Lawrence Falk. We suspect that the materials here alluded to con- 
sisted of the history of the dissenters, and their congregations in that 
county. The whole of which, or nearly so, has, we believe, been lat- 
terly published in * The Congregational Magazine,’ under the head of 
‘ Dissenting Statistics for Devonshire.’* Mr Badcock was one of the most 
distinguished literary men of his day. His judgment was singularly 
acute and comprehensive ; his learning profound and various ; his ge- 
nius fertile and lively, but regulated by a most exquisite taste. As a 
writer his style was both powerful and popular; singularly finished, 
yet perfectly easy and graceful. It is to be deeply regretted that the 
printed remains of such a man should consist almost entirely of frag- 
ments, patches of other men’s sermons, and critiques. 

BORN A.D. 1714. — DIED A.D. 1788. 

Jonathan Shipley was bom in 1714, and after having received a 
liberal education, was sent to Christ church, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated about the year 1785, and proceeded to the degree of M. A. in 
1738. While at the university, he wrote a monody on the death of 
Queen Caroline, which was considered of very superior merit. lie 
became a prebendary of Winchester in 1748, and two years afterwards, 
chaplain to the duke of Cumberland, whom he accompanied to the 
continent. On his return to England in 1748, he took the degrees of 
B. D. and D. D., and obtained successively a canonry of Christ church, 
Oxford, the deanery of Winchester, the livings of Silchester and Chin- 
bolton, and the bishopric of St Asaph. This last preferment took place 
in 1769, on the death of Bishop Newcombe. He died on the 9th of 
December, 1788, leaving a son — the celebrated Dean Shipley — ^aud 
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two daughters, one of whom was married to Sir William Jones. He 
distinguished himself in the political world chiefly by his hostility to the 
American war, which, it is supposed, precluded him from further pre- 
ferment. In 1774 he printed ‘ A Speech intended to have been 
spoken on the Bill for altering the Charters of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay.’ His collective works, comprising sermons, charges, and 
parliamentary orations, edited by Main waring, were published in 1792. 
Bishop Shipley was a man of considerable talents and sterling integrity. 


BORN A. D. 1735 . — ^DIED A. D. 1790 . 

Robert Robinson was born at Swaffham in the county of Norfolk, 
on the 8th of October, 1735. His father was a native of Scotland. 
His mother was descended from a respectable family, and to the advan- 
tages of a good education she added an amiable temper and gentleness 
of manners. They had three children, of whom Robert was the 
youngest He was put to school when six years old, and soon drew 
the attention of his teacher, as exhibiting more than usual promise. In 
the mean time, his flither removed from SwafPham, and settled at Scar- 
ing. He soon after died, and left the destitute mother to provide for 
herself and three children. At Scaring was a grammar-school where 
Lord Thurlow and some other distinguished persons received the rudi- 
ments of their education. Desirous of encouraging her son's predilec- 
tion for learning, Mrs Robinson made an eflbrt to maintain him at this 
school ; but her resources proved inadequate to the expense. So fa- 
vourable an impression had he made, however, on his teacher, the Rev. 
Joseph Brett, and so much did this gentleman respect the motives and 
virtues of the mother, that he kindly oflered to instruct his pupil with- 
out compensation. On these terms he continued at school till he was 
fourteen years old, studied French and Latin, and made rapid profi- 
ciency in most of the branches commonly pursued at such institutions. 
The time had now come when it was necessary to decide on his future 
destination. So many discouragements were in the way of his being 
a scholar, and so many difficulties to be encountered, that he was finally 
bound apprentice to a hair-dresser in London. To this new employ- 
ment he at first devoted himself with commendable industry, received 
the approbation of his master, and was able to boast of a due profi- 
ciency in the mysteries of his trade. But his mind was too active to 
rest in vacuity ; his love of books too strong to be conquered by the 
routine of a barber's shop. It was his custom to rise at four in the 
morning, and from that hour till called to his master’s service, he was 
busy in reading such books as he could collect from the cheap stalls, or 
borrow from his friends. 

His thoughts early took a religious bias ; and after going to London, 
a constant attendance on public worship was among his greatest plea- 
sures. Gill, Guise, Romaine, and Whitefield, were his favourite preach- 
ers. His diary at this time indicates no smeffi degree of religious en- 
thusiasm, and -proves him to have gradually attached himself to the 
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Methodists. Whitefield, in short> was his adviser and friend, to whom 
he applied in all cases of spiritual difficulty, and with whom he famil- 
iarly corresponded. On one occasion, Whitedeld read to his congrega- 
tion at the Tabernacle, two of Robinson’s letters, while the writer was 
present. Encouraged by the favourable opinion of so distinguished a 
man, and moved by the advice of his friends, it is not a matter of sur- 
prise that he should begin to think himself destined to walk in a broader 
sphere than the one on which he bad entered. So great, indeed, was 
the esteem and respect which he gained by his genius and good char- 
acter, that his master was not reluctant to comply with the general 
voice, and give up his indentures. 

At the age of nineteen he commenced preaching among the Meth- 
odists. His youth, his amiable manners, his vivacity and native elo- 
quence, drew around him many hearers, and gave a charm to his preach- 
ing which could not fail to please. His voice was clear and melodious, 
his elocution easy and distinct, his language flowing, and all his exter- 
nal accomplishments engaging. These advantages, heightened by a 
liberal degree of youthful enthusiasm, crowned his first effbrts with 
success, and animated his future exertions. He spared no pains to 
cultivate the powers which nature had bestowed on him, and frequently 
declaimed by the hour in private, that he might acquire the habit of a 
ready delivery, and a free use of language. In this practice the foun- 
dation was laid of his subsequent eminence as a public speaker. Among 
the Methodists, Robinson preached chiefly in Norwich, and different 
parts of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. While thus employed he re- 
sisted a temptation which deserves to be recorded as a proof of his 
early integrity and strength of principle. The incident is thus men- 
tioned by Dr Rees in his sermon preached on the occasion of Mr 
Robinson’s death : — A rich relation, who had promised to provide 
liberally for him, and who had bequeathed him a considerable sum in 
his will, threatened to deprive him of every advantage which he had 
been encouraged to expect, unless he quitted his connexion with the 
dissenters ; but the rights of conscience, and the approbation of God, 
were superior, in his regard, to every worldly consideration ; he pre- 
served his integrity, steadily maintained bis principles, and persevered 
in his connexion with the dissenters, but forfeited the favour of his 
relation and every advantage, which, living or dying, he had in his 
power to bestow.” 

The causes leading to his separation from the Methodists are not 
distinctly known ; but he had not preached with them more than two 
years, when, at the head of a few persons associated for the purpose, 
he formed an Independent society in Norwich. At this time he was a 
Calvinist. He adopted the rules and discipline common to other Inde- 
pendent churches, and administered the ordinances after the same man- 
ner. In the year 1759, not long after this society was organized, Mr 
Robinson was invited to take charge of a Baptist congregation at Cam- 
bridge. He was already convinced that adults were the only proper sub- 
jects of baptism, and he had himself been baptized by immersion. The 
Cambridge society was small, and the pecuniary circumstances of its 
members such as to aflbrd him no more than a very scanty support. 
When he commenced preaching in Cambridge he was twenty-three 
years of age, and two years afterwards he was ordained according to 
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the usual mode of the dissenters. He had been married a little before 
to a young lady of Norwich. 

Mr Robinson^s own account of his settlement, written at a later 
period of his life, will show his prospects to have been not the most 
tiattering. In reference to this subject, he observes, — “ The settlement 
of Robinson seems rather a romantic than rational undertaking, for this 
pastor was to be maintained. He had not received above ten guineas 
from his own family for some years ; he had no future prospect of re- 
ceiving any ; his grandfather had cut him off with a legacy of half-a- 
guinea. He had received only a hundred pounds with his wife, and 
this he had diminished among the Methodists. He had never inquired 
what his congregation would allow him, nor had any body proposed 
any thing. They had paid him for the first half-year three pounds 
twelve shillings and fivepence ; they had increased since, but not enough 
to maintain him frugally ; there was no prospect of so poor a people 
supplying him long, especially should his family increase, which it was 
likely to> do. Besides, the congregation, through the libertinism of 
many of its former members, had acquired a bad character. These 
would have been insurmountable difficulties to an older and wiser man; 
but he was a boy, and the love of his fiock was a million to him. His 
settlement, therefore, on this article, should be no precedent for future 
settlements.” His congregation, however, grew larger, and the time 
came when his annual income was increased to more than ninety pounds. 
At first he lived at Fulbourn, five miles from the place of his Sabbath 
duties, where he contracted an acquaintance with Mr Graves, a gentle- 
man of property and benevolence, from whom he received many sub- 
stantial tokens of friendship. He next removed to Hauxton, about the 
same distance from Cambridge, where he resided for several years, the 
tenant of a humble cottage, devoted assiduously to his professional la- 
bours, and providing for the support of a numerous family and an aged 
mother. On the Sabbath he often preached three times, and during 
the week several times in the neighbouring villages. He was intimate 
with all the surrounding clergy among the dissenters, and had, for his 
early companions, Rowland Hill and Charles de Coetlogon. 

In the midst of his professional labours, be was a diligent student in 
theology and literature. Free access to the libraries of the university 
of Cambridge, and conversation with the learned men residing there, 
enabled him to. pursue his studies with advantage. He was an admirer 
of Saurin, and in 1770 translated and published two of his sermons. 
The success of his project was quite equal to his expectation, and he 
afterwards translated at different times, five volumes of sermons selected 
from Sauiin. These have gone through several editions; and, together 
with a sixth volume by Hunter, and a seventh by Sutcliffe, constitute 
the works of Saurin as they now appear in the English dress. 

While residing at Hauxton, Robinson also published his ‘ Arcana, or 
the Principles of the late Petitioners to Parliament for Relief in Mat- 
ter of Subscription, in Eight Letters to a Friend.’ These letters were, 
adapted to the times, and attracted a lively attention. The dissenters 
were making all possible exertions to have the law repealed, which re- 
quired from them subscription to the articles : Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists, — orthodox and heterodox,— -united their forces to abolish a law, 
which operated with equal severity on them all, and which was in itself 
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so flagrant an encroachment on justice, liberty, the rights of conscience, 
and the claims of humanity* All rallied under the same banner, and 
cried out with one voice against the oppression which weighed thenr 
down, till, after many unsuccessful struggles, their voice was heard, 
their petitions heeded, and dissenting ministers and schoolmasters were 
allowed the privilege of prosecuting their peaceful avocations without 
violating their conscience by subscribing the thirty-nine articles, or 
subjecting themselves to a civil penalty by resisting so unholy a requi- 
sition. During this struggle for Christian freedom the above letters 
were VTitten. Clothed in a language always sprightly, they were well- 
calculated for popular effect ; they enter largely into the chief points of 
the controversy, and, bating some defects of style, and perhaps occa- 
sional faults of sentiment, it will be rare to find a more ingenious vin- 
dication of the rights and privileges of Christian liberty. 

Hobinson left Hauxtou in 1773, and settled at CJiesterton, within 
two miles of Cambridge. This brought him nearer to the centre of his 
charge, and the facilities for his literary pursuits were multiplied by his 
proximity to the university. But his income was not yet adequate 
to support a family of nine children, and he was compelled to look 
around him for other sources of emolument. He turned his attention 
to agriculture. By rigid economy, personal inspection of his affaii-s, 
judicious investments, and a spirit of enterprise that never slumbered, 
he found himself in a few years a thriving farmer, and had the joy to 
feel, that, by the blessing of Providence, his numerous family was be- 
yond the grasp of want, and the caprice of fortune. Mr Dyer thus 
speaks of his character as a farmer and economist It would be no 
less agreeable than instructive, to survey his rural economy and domes- 
tic arrangements in his new situation ; the versatility of his genius was 
uncommon ; and whether he was making a bargain, repairing a house, 
stocking a farm, giving directions to workmen, or assisting their labours, 
he was the same invariable man, displaying no less vigour in the exe- 
cution of his plans, than ingenuity in their contrivance. The readiness 
with which he passed from literary pursuits to rural occupations, from 
rural occupations to domestic en^igements, from domestic engagements 
to the forming of plans for dissenting ministers, to the settling of 
churches, to tbe solving of cases of conscience, to the removing of the 
difficulties of ignorant, or softening the asperities of quarrelsome 
brethren, was surprising.” This is the language of one who lived near 
him and saw him often. 

About the year 1776 Robinson published his < Plea for the Divinity 
of Christ* This topic was now much agitated by reason of the late 
resignation of Lindsey and Jebb for scruples of conscience concerning 
the Trinity.^ Robinson’s plea is drawn up .with ingenuity, in a popular 
style and winning manner. Gilded offers were now made to him, if he 
would have the conscience to slide out of his errors, go up from the 
unseemly vale of poverty, and take his rest on the commanding emi- 
pence of church-preferment To these overtures he was deaf; from 
his principles he could not be moved. When Dr Ogden said to him, 
in trying to unsettle his purpose, « Do the dissenters know the worth 
of the man ?” he replied, « The man knows the worth of the dissent- 
ers.” The ‘ Plea* was answered by Lindsey, but Robinson never re- 
plied ; nor did he write any more in defence of the divinity of Christ 
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His sentiments about this time underwent a change. During the lat- 
ter years of his life he rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, and believed 
in the subordinate nature of Christ. 

In 1777 Robinson published a curious tract, entitled ‘ The History 
and Mystery of Good-Friday.* In this pamphlet he traces back the 
church holy-days to their origin, and proves them for the most part to 
have arisen out of heathen or Jewish practices, and to derive no au- 
thority from the Christian religion. It contains a severe and somewhat 
rough philippic against the church of England, which boasts of being 
reformed, and having cast off the abuses of the Romish church, while 
yet many are cherished as unwarrantable and pernicious as those severed 
from the old stock. This tract was exceedingly popular, and ran speed- 
ily through several editions. But the work which produced greater 
excitement than any of our author's writings, was a ‘ Plan of Lectures 
on the Principles of Nonconformity,^ published in 1778. Within a 
moderate compass it embraces all the points of controversy between the 
established church and the dissenters. Its manner is original and strlk- 
ing, — the time of its appearance favourable to its currency and inter- 
est, for the dissenters’ bill was tlien pending in parliament. In the house 
of lords this ‘ Plan of Lectures* was honourably mentioned by Lord 
Shelburne; and in the house of conmions, Burke read passages from 
it, which he attempted to turn to the disadvantage of the petitioners. 
Fox repelled his attack; and foiled his attempt Many articles were 
written against it, and among others, strictures by Mr Burgess, prebend- 
ary of Winchester. Robinson replied to none except the latter, on 
which he bestowed a few remarks in his preface to the fifth edition. 

The next literary enterprise of Robinson, was his translation of 
Claude’s ^ Essay on the Composition of a Sennon.’ To this essay the 
translator added a life of the author, remarks on the history of preach- 
ing, and a vast body of notes, making together two thick volumes. The 
notes are written in the author s peculiar manner, full of spirit and vi- 
vacity, and discover a prodigious extent of reading. Some of them are 
valuable, many are highly entertaining ; but they seem to have been 
hastily tlirown together, and collected wath too little discrimination. 
They occasionally descend to trifling incidents, anecdotes, and inappo- 
site reflections, equally offensive to good taste, and barren of instruction. 

Mr Robinson’s celebrated volume of * Village Sermons* was pub- 
lished in 1786. We have already observed that it was his custom to 
preach in the neighbouring villages, and frequently he tarried at a place 
over night, and held religious services early in the morning, before the 
labourers were gone to tiieir work. In summer these exercises were 
conducted in the open air, and fully attended. The above volume is 
composed of discourses delivered on these occasions, and written out 
afterwards as dictated by the author to an amanuensis. They had 
evidently been prepared with care in his own mind, and they contain a 
copiousness of language, a felicity of illustration, and readiness in quoting 
and applying appropriate passages of scripture, rarely to be witnessed. 

The last works in which our author was engaged, weie the < History 
of Baptism,’ and his ‘ Ecclesiastical Researches.’ These were also his 
largest works, each making a closely printed quarto volume. It had 
long been a source of regret among the Baptists, that no full and 
authentic history of their brethren existed; and that their opinions. 
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character, and progress, had never been represented to the world in the 
light they deserved. It was at length resolved by some of the leading 
members of this denomination to supply the deficiency, and appoint a 
suitable person to write a copious and accurate history. The general 
voice fixed on Robinson, and in 1781 he was invited by an authorized 
committee to undertake the task. He complied with the request, and 
immediately set himself about the gigantic labour of wading through 
the ecclesiastical records of ancient and modern times, appalled neither 
by the lumber of antiquity, nor the mountains of volumes which have 
been raised by the prolific industry of later ages. The ‘ History of 
Baptism^ was chiefly printed before the author's death, but not pub- 
lished till after that event. It contains a vast fund of historical know- 
ledge on the subject which he professed to treat, and indicates an un- 
commonly deep and patient examination. The ‘ Ecclesiastical Re- 
searches’ was a posthumous work, and, having been left in an unfinished 
state, is in many respects imperfect. 

During the last years of Robinson’s life, his health and his intellect 
gave symptoms of a rapid decline. Of this he appeaj‘ed to be fully 
aware ; for to a friend, who visited him not long before his death, he 
said, “ You are come to see only the shadow of Robert Robinson.” In 
the spring of 1790, he engaged to preach charity sermons for the ben- 
efit of some schools at Birmingham. He left home on the 2d of June 
in a languid frame of body and mind ; but so well did he bear the fa- 
tigue of the journey, that he preached twice on the following Sabbath. 
On Monday evening he was taken ill, and his friends were alarmed ; 
but he gained strength the next day. He retired to rest late in the 
evening after eating his supper with a good appetite, but M^as found 
lifeless in his bed next morning. 

In 1807 Mr Flower published the * Miscellaneous works of Robert 
Robinson,* in four volumes, to which he prefixed a brief memoir of the 
author’s life and writings. This edition comprises all his works, except 
the ‘ Histoiy of Baptism,’ ‘ Ecclesiastical Researches,’ ‘ Village Ser- 
mons,’ and * Notes to Claude.’ Among his best writings are the . pre- 
faces to the several volumes of Saurin. 

Among the numerous excellencies of Robinson’s style, there arc 
some glaring faults. His imagination is brilliant and active, but it 
rambles without license, and luxuriates without moderation. He never 
wants an apposite figure to illustrate any position ; but his choice is 
frequently ill-judged, and rests on low images unworthy of his subject. 
This may be accounted for, perhaps, from the circumstances of his ed- 
ucation, and from his invariable habit of bringing down his language to 
the plain country people to whom he preached. Another fault is want 
of method and looseness of reasoning. This fault is not perpetual, but 
it occurs too often. Logic was not his strongest point ; he loved not 
that his fency should be clogged and hampered by the trammels of the 
schools ; he chose a path of his own, and in his passion for freedom was 
impatient of the restraints which o^ers have thought so wholesome a 
branch of discipline, and so useful in checking the exuberance of a 
prurient imagination, and maturing the decisions of a wayward judg- 
ment It needs hardly be added that his taste partook of those defects ; 
it is sometimes bad, and often not to be commended.^ 

' Abridged from Memoir by Jared Sparks. 
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BORN A.D. 1703. — DIED A.D. 1791. 

John Wesley, the founder of the religious body called Wesleyan 
Methodists, was born June 17th, 1703. His father, Samuel Wesley, 
was the son of a nonconformist minister, but studied for the church of 
England, and was appointed to the livings of Epworth and Wroote, in 
Lincolnshire. At the former of these places, John, the subject of the 
present sketch, was born. Both his parents seem to have been dis- 
tinguished by moral and intellectual worth; in their characters a 
curious observer might, perhaps, be able to trace certain character- 
istic features of their son's mind. When six years old he weis ex- 
posed to imminent peril by a fire which occurred in his father's house. 
During the bustle of the event, he was left neglected in the nursery, 
but, being seen from the outside, was taken out just before the falling 
in of the roof. This escape — a remarkable event in the life of a man 
who has exerted such an influence on society — ^he himself seems to have 
gratefully remembered through life ; and — ^in allusion, it is supposed, 
to this deliverance, though, perhaps, also with a reference to his re- 
ligious condition — beneath a portrait of him there was represented a 
house on fire, accompanied with the motto, ‘‘ Is not this a brand pluck- 
ed out of the fire ?” ' At the end of 1715, another and somewhat dif- 
ferent kind of domestic alarm occurred in his father's family. This arose 
from certain noises and appearances by which it seems even the vener- 
able divine and his wife were induced to believe that some supernatural 
visitant had taken up quarters in their house. John was at this time 
absent at school ; but it may easily be conceived that the circumstances 
would produce an efibct om his mind ; and in a narrative which he pub- 
lished in the ^ Arminian Magazine,' he enters into the particulars of the 
affair, premising, that when he was very young he heard several let- 
ters read, giving an account of strange disturbances in his father's house 
at Epworth in Lincolnshire ; and that when he went down thither in 
the year 1720, he ‘‘ carefully inquired into the particulars," — “ spoke to 
each of the persons who were then in the house, and took doum what 
each could testify of his or her own knowledge." 

At the Charter-house, young Wesley seems to have recommended 
himself to the master by his proper conduct ; and although he appears 
to have suffered much, W'hen there, from older boys, yet he was accus- 
tomed, in later life, to visit the scene where he had spent so many of 
his earlier days. Even in boyhood, however, according to his own 
declaration at a later period of his life, his mind was restless and un- 
comfortable. I distinctly remember," says he, “ that even in my 
childhood, even when I was at school, I have often said, They say the 
IHe of a school-boy is the happiest in the world, but I am sure I am not 

‘ Perhaps it was also iu this doable reference that, in prospect of a fatal issue to an 
illness with which he was attacked, he composed for himself the following epitaph : 
« Here lieth the body of John Wesley, a brand plucked out of the burning, who died of 
a consumption, in the fifty-hrst year of his age, not leaving, aft^r his debts are paid, 
ten pounds behind him,” &c. 
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happy, for I am not content, and so cannot be happy.’* When seven- 
teen years of age, he removed to Christ church, Oxford, where, al- 
though of cheerful and lively manners, he prosecuted his studies witli 
diligence. Previously to taking orders, he corresponded with his pa- 
rents on certain topics of religion, among others the doctrine of pre- 
destination, — a point so apt to excite the speculation and perplex the 
mind of a young academic inquirer; and to those well-known practical 
works, Thomas a Kempis’s * Imitation of Christ,’ and Jeremy Taylor’s 
‘Holy Living and Dying,’ he seems to have paid particular attention 
at this period of his life. At length, in the autumn of 1725, he was 
ordained by Dr Potter, bishop of Oxford. In spite of ridicule on ac- 
count of his religious strictness, he was elected fellow of Lincoln college 
in the spring of the following year. “ Entering now,” says lie, “ into a 
new world, I resolved to have no acquaintance by chance, but by choice, 
and to choose such only as I had reason to believe would help me on 
my way to heaven. In consequence of this, I narrowly observed the 
temper and behaviour of all that visited me. I saw no reason to think 
that the greater part of these truly loved or feared God. Such ac- 
quaintance, therefore, I did not choose ; I could not expect they would 
do me any good. Therefore, when any of these came, I behaved as 
courteously as I could ; but to the question, When will you come to 
see me ? I returned no answer. When they had come a few times, 
and found I still declined returning the visit, I saw them no more.” 
At this time he also began to keep a diary. Within a year after Jjiis 
election, he was chosen moderator of the classes, and Greek lecturer ; 
and we find him at this time laying down a plan of study, comprehend- 
ing not only divinity, but also classics, logic, metaphysics, morals, He- 
brew, Arabic, natural philosophy, poetry, and oratory. He also de- 
voted some attention to the study of mathematics ; in allusion to which, 
however, he says, in a letter to his mother, “ I think, with you, that 
there are many truths it is not worth while to know. Curiosity might 
be a plea for spending some time upon them, if we had half-a-dozen 
centuries of lives to come ; but it is ill husbandry to spend much of the 
small pittance now allowed us, in what makes us neither a quick nor a 
sure return.” Soon after this appointment he left Oxford and settled at 
Wroote as curate to his aged father, in which situation he received 
priest’s orders from Bishop Potter. In two years from the time of eii- 
tering on his parochial cure, he returned to Oxford, where he acted as 
moderator at disputations held in the hall of his college. Finding at 
the university an association of young men devoted to religious pursuits, 
one of whom was his younger brotlier Charles — afterwards distingiiisheil 
as hb associate in tlie cause of Methodism — he became leader of the 
little society ; ^ and he followed as a religious adviser William Law, 

* It seems to have been from the circumstance of a young man at ChHst church re- 
marking in reference to this association, as similar to an ancient sect of motlioilical 
physicians— Here is a new set of Methodists sprung up,” that this name Ixscume 
characteristic of Mr Wesley’s followers. This little society was the nucleus of the two 
numerous bodies now called the Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodists, and inliinatcly 
connected with the great revival of religion which took place in the last century. Mr 
John Wesley*8 account is as follows ; “In November, 1729, four young gentlemen of 
Oxford, Mr John W^Iey, fellow of Lincoln college ; Mr Charles Wesley, student of 
Christ church; Mr Morgan, commoner of Christ church ; and Mr Kirkham, of Meitmi 
college, began to spend some cveniugs in a week together, in reading cliieHy the Greek 
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the celebrated author of a * Serious Call.’ His correspondence at this 
time, as well as the conduct he pursued as a member of what was pro- 
fanely called ‘ The godly club/ strikingly displays the religious ardour 
of his mind. When I observe,” says he, in a letter to his mother, 
how fast life flies away, and how slow improvement comes, I think 
one can never be too much afraid of dying before one has learned to 
live.” It seems, however, that neither his piety nor his acuteness suffi- 
ciently preserved him from an austerity of habits scarcely accordant 
with a due regal’d for self-preservation, and from an oddness of be- 
haviour inconsistent, perhaps, with that laudable prudence, directed by 
religious principle, and, in its own turn, guiding though not extinguish- 
ing religious zeal, for which the academic scene in which he acted may 
be supposed to have imperatively called. 

During his residence at Oxford, Wesley was consulted in reference 
to a proposal that he should become his father’s successor in the living 
of Epworth. The reasonings of his father and his brother Samuel in 
favour of his accepting a cure of souls, failed of gaining him over ; and 
if his own account of his susceptibility to be moved from good impres- 
sions and cooled in his religious zeal was strictly just, we are not en- 
titled, perhaps, to say, that he was wrong in holding out even against 
the remonstrances of so estimable a parent as Samuel Wesley. As to 
the force of his ordination vow, he consulted the prelate by whom he 
was ordained, and the answer was favourable to his own interpretation. 
We find him, however, in attendance on the death-bed of his father, 
who died in April, 1785 ; and after the decease of the latter, he pro- 
ceeded to London, to present to Queen Caroline a work, by the late 
venerable divine of Epworth, on the book of Job. The latter of these 
events marks an important era in the life of Wesley. On occasion of 
his visit to London, he was informed, that the trustees of a colony which 
had been lately established at Georgia, in North America, had resolved 
to send out religious teachers for the instruction of the Indians and the 
colonists. A proposal was made to him that he should proceed on the 
expedition, but in this he declined to acquiesce. His mother, however, 
when consulted on the subject, replied, Had I ten sons, 1 should re- 
joice that they were all so employed, though I should never see them 
more,” — and his friends, John Byron and William Law, expressed their 
approbation of his proceeding to this Christian service. He accordingly 
embarked at Gravesend, 14th October, 1785. He was accompanied 
by his brother Charles, and also by Mr Oglethorpe, by whom the co- 


Testament The next year, two or three of Mr John Wesley’s pupils desired the liberty 
of meeting with them, and afterwards one of Mr Giarles Wesley’s pupils. It was in 
17d’2, that Mr Ingham of Queen’s college, and Mr Broughton of Exeter, were added 
to their number. To these, in April, was joined Mr Gayton, of Brazen-Nose, with two 
or three of his pupils. About the same time Mr James Hervey was permitted to meet 
with them and afterwards Mr Wfaitefield.** At the period mentioned in the beginning 
of this extract, Mr Wesley found his brother Charles in great earnestness to save his 
soul /* and he had received the “ harmless name of Methodist,’^ before his brother’s 
return ; for he adds, “ in half-a-year after this my brother John left his curacy at Ep- 
worth, and came to our assistance. We then proceeded regularly in our studies, and 
in doing what good we could to the bodies and souls of men.” FVom all which It ap- 
pears, that Charles was the first modem Methodist, and that he laid the foundation of 
the religious societies which continue to be distinguished by that appellation. On the 
return of his brother to Oxford, however, the management of the society was committed 
to him ; and no one was more fitted for the office. 
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lony had been founded, and two other individuals of the names of lug- 
ham and Delamotte. In the same ship were twenty-six Moravians. 
In these Wesley found companions conformable to his owu religious ha- 
bits, but he appears to have been struck with the difference between his 
own fear of death and the calmness of his German friends, during a 
storm by which the ship was overtaken on her passage. At length, on 
the 5th of February, 1736, she anchored in Savannah river, and next 
day Wesley and his companions landed on an uninhabited island, and 
having proceeded to a rising ground, knelt down, and offered thanks to 
the Almighty. The former took up his residence at Savannah with 
the Moravians. “ From ten friends,*’ he says, ‘‘1 am a while secluded, 
and God hath opened me a door into the whole Moravian church.” His 
new situation, indeed, he seems to have exceedingly enjoyed. Besides 
teaching a school, he preached in public, and his services were attended 
by crowds of people. He discoursed successfully against luxury of 
dress, and, in accordance with the rubric of the churcli, insisted on im- 
mersion in the baptism of children. He seems to have gone farther 
than suited the views of certain of the colonists ; and before he had re- 
sided a year in the colony, a warm opposition had arisen against both 
his brother and himself. At length he w'as thrown into a situation 
alike delicate and annoying. Sophia Causton, a lady related to the 
chief magistrate of Savannah, having been introduced to Wesley as a 
religious inquirer, he formed the idea of receiving her in marriage. 
Referring the matter, however, to the judgment of the Moravians, he 
yielded to their decision against the propriety of the union. But an- 
other s^ne in connection with this lady remains to be presented. 
Some time after, he reproved her for certain points of conduct, and 
even kept her back from the communion. On this a warrant was is- 
sued against him, and damages were laid at £1,000. He maintained 
that nine of the counts against him were not cognizable by the civil 
court before which he was summoned. Twelve of the jurors, too, op- 
posed the indictment. At last, when mouth after month had passed, 
without the matter being brought to a decision, he fixed a day for setting 
off on his return to England. The magistrates interfered. He on his 
part declined to give either bond or bail. “ I saw clearly,*’ says he, “ the 
hour was come for leaving this place, and soon as evening prayers were 
over, about eight o’clock, the tide then serving, I shook oflP the dust of 
my feet and left Georgia, after having preached the gospel there (not 
as I ought, but as I was able), one year and nearly nine months.” Af- 
ter great difficulties, he, and one or two companions who attended him, 
arrived at Charlestown. Remaining there several days, he at length 
set sail for England ; and on the passage homeward, he seems to have 
diligently cultivated his religious feelings. The ship in which ho sailed 
cast anchor in the Downs very shortly after his friend George White- 
field— -a name so intimately associated with his own — had set sail for 
Georgia. Weslejs hearing of his friend’s vicinity, transmitted to him a 
letter advising him to return. Wbitefield, however, proceeded ; and in 
his journal, after landing in Georgia, he thus writes : ‘‘ The good Mr 
John Wesley has done in America, under God, is inexpressible. His 
name is very precious among the people; and he has laid such a founda- 
tion, that I hope neither men nor devils will ever be able to shake.” 

On his arrival in London in 1738, Wesley met with three Moravians, 
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by one of whom, Peter Boehler, he was, according to his own statement, 
** clearly convinced of the want of that faith whereby alone we are 
saved ® and on the 24th of May, when attending a meeting in Al- 
dersgate street, where an individual was reading a preface by Luther to 
the epistle to the Romans, he felt, he says, that he trusted in Christ 
alpne for salvation,” and an assurance,” he adds, was given me that 
he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of 
sin and death.” The same year, he proceeded on a visit to the Mo- 
ravians at Herrnhut in Germany, whence, after meeting with their cele- 
brated leader. Count Zinzendort^ and observing the doctrine and organi- 
zation of their society, he returned before the end of the year to Eng- 
land. Here he associated with a religious society which had been or- 
ganized in London, composed, it would appear, in a great measure of 
Moravians. A love-feast, at which Whitefield was present, held at the 
beginning of 1739, is noticed by Wesley as an occasion of great excite- 
ment, and thus was ushered in a year remarkable for the bodily agita- 
tion, in the form of cries and convulsions, \rhich attended the preaching 
of the Wesleys. There are certain circumstances by which this feature, 
so observable in the early history of Methodism, may be, to a consider- 
able extent, explained. The necessity of personal assurance, as well, 
perhaps, as other favourite doctrines of Wesley, was peculiar, and fitted 
to produce a powerful effect on minds hitherto unaccustomed to such 
statements, when eloquently and pointedly enforced. Many, too, of 
Wesley’s hearers seem to have been, in a great degree, destitute of 
Christian knowledge altogether, until Methodism was brought to bear 
upon them ; so that the subject, or at least certain of its impressive 
doctrines, may, under his preaching, have fallen with the force of novel- 
ty upon their minds. Many of his auditors, too~a great proportion of 
whom were in the lower ranks — ^may have been free from that restraint 
on the public and turbulent expression of feeling wMch delicacy of man- 
ners might have enforced, while some, perhaps, were very willing to 
court the attention of the preacher by what might be supposed to gra- 
tify both his human love of influence, and his religious desire to benefit 
his hearers. Sincere and salutary as was probably much of the excite- 
ment that accompanied his preaching, and real as seem to have been 
some of the bodily affections tliat appeared among his auditors, there 
appears reason to believe that Wesley himself w'as not without experi- 
ence of imposture in the case, and it seems that neither he nor bis 
brother Charles had uniformly a very favourable opinion of such displays. 

Some very unstill sisters,” says the former on one occasion^ who al- 
ways took care to stand near me, and tried who would cry loudest, since 
1 have had them removed out of my sight have been as quiet as lambs. 
The first night I preached here, half my words w'ere lost through the 
noise of their outcries ; last night, before I began, I gave public notice 
that whosoever cried so as to drown my voice, should, without any 

« «Peter Boehler,** he says, ''amaxed me more and more by the account he gave of the 
fruits of living faith, the holiness and happiness which be affirmed to attend it The next 
morning 1 began the Greek Testament again, resolving to abide by the law and the testi- 
mony, being confident that God would hereby show me whether this doctrine was of 
God.** A fourth conversation with this excellent man, confirmed him still more in the 
sentiment ** that faith is — ^to use the words of our church — a sure tarust and confidence 
which a man has in God, that through the merits of Christ his sins are forgiven, and be 
reconciled to the favour of God.’* 

Vf. F 
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man’s hurting or judging them, be gently carried to tlie farthest corner 
of the room, — ^but my porters had no employment the whole night.” 
Still, however, it were worse, perhaps, than rash to represent the bodily 
affections produced under Wesley’s preaching as but a combination of 
folly and imposture, or to deny that in certain of these instances, there 
was a peculiar exercise of supernatural influence on the individuals im- 
mediately concerned. 

It was near Bristol that Wesley commenced his career in England as 
a field-preacher. Whitefield had led the way by preaching, in the be- 
ginning of 1739, to the colliers at Kingswood in the neighbourliood of 
that city; and on his leaving the situation, Wesley succeeded him — al- 
though, according to his own account, he at first “ could scarce reconcile 
himself to this strange way.” Latterly, however, he threw aside all 
doubt as to his line of duty, and to one who expostulated with him on 
what churchmen considered his ‘irregularities,’ he replied thus: “As 
to your advice that I should settle in college, I have no business there, 
having now no office, and no pupils. And whether the other branch 
of your proposal be expedient, namely, to accept of a cure of souls, it 
will be time enough to consider when one is offered to me. But in the 
mean time, you think I ought to be still ; because, otherwise, 1 should 
invade another’s office. You accordingly ask, how it is that I assemble 
Christians who are none of my charge, to sing psalms, and pray, and 
hear the scriptures expounded; and think it hard to justify doing this, 
in other men’s parishes, upon catholic principles. Permit me to speak 
plainly. If by catholic principles you mean any other than spiritual, 
they weigh nothing with me: I allow no other rule, whether of faith or 
practice, than the holy scriptures. But, on scriptural principles, I do 
not think it hard to justify what I do. God, in scripture, commands 
me, according to my power, to instruct the ignorant, reform the wicked, 
confirm the virtuous. Man forbids me to do this in another’s parish ; 
that is, in effect, not to do it at all; seeing I have now no parish of my 
own, nor probably ever shall. Whom, then, shall I hear, God or man ? 
If it be just to obey man rather than God, judge you. A dispensation 
of the gospel is committed to me, and wo is me if I preach not the gos- 
pel. But where shall I preach it upon the principles you mention ? 
Not in any of the Christian parts, at least, of the habitable earth ; for 
all these are, after a sort, divided into parishes. Suffer me to tell you 
my principles in this matter. I look upon all the world as my parish : 
thus far, I mean, that, in whatever part of it I am, I judge it meet, right, 
and my bounden duty, to declare unto all, that are willing to hoar, the 
glad tidings of salvation. This is the work which I know God has 
called me to: and sure I am that his blessing attends it. Great en- 
couragement have I, therefore, to be faithful in fulfilling the work he 
hath given me to do. His servant I am, and as such am employed 
according to the plain direction of his word, as I have opportunity, 
doing good to all men. And his providence clearly concurs with his 
word, which has disengaged me from all things else, that I might singly 
attend on this very thing, and go about doing good.” A strong excite- 
ment was produced by his ministrations at Bristol, and there, at length, 
on the 12^ of May, the foundation of a meeting-house was laid. Ac- 
cording to the advice of certain friends in London, Wesley took on him- 
self the management and responsibility of the undertaking. He con- 
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fesses that he had not money to satisfy the claims; but I knew/* says 
he, the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, and in his name 
set out, nothing doubting.** After a few months* residence at Brbtol, 
he proceeded to London. On his arrival, at Whitefield’s request, he 
preached in the open air at Blackheath. With the rhapsodies of the 
French prophets, who had gained considerable influence over certain of 
the body to which he had attached himself, he appears to have been by 
no means satisfled, and his visit seems to have greatly contributed to 
quell certain quarrels and heart-burnings which had taken place in the 
society. Separation, however, was at hand. The body was composed 
partly of Moravians, and partly of Methodists or followers of Wesley. 
An individual of the name of Molther raised his voice against the 
outward signs ** that attended Wesley’s preaching, and also stated cer- 
tain opinions of his own to which Wesley was opposed. The latter left 
Bristol, and visited the society in London, of whose altered state he 
gives a melancholy picture. He explained texts that, according to his 
ideas, had been misinterpreted, and sought to reclaim such as he deemed 
in error. He at length went back to Bristol, but soon thereafter re- 
turned to London, and headed a secession from the Moravian party; 
nor did a conference which he held with Zinzendorf himself — ^who on 
this occasion visited England — effect a reunion of the Moravians and 
the Methodists. Whitefield, too, diflered in religious, sentiment with 
his early friend; and in 1740, when the former returned from America, 
he declined to proceed in connection with Wesley. 

But the influence of the latter survived these unpleasant separations, 
as well as the virtual alienation from the church of England in which 
he had now involved himself He extended his sphere of operation by 
visiting the north of England, where he found a congregation collected 
at Birstall under the care of John Nelson, a lay-preacher. He went 
on to Newcastle, and there his preaching was attended, as usual, with 
strong excitement. In returning from this tour, he paid a visit to his 
native parish of Epworth. An ofler to preach in the church which he 
tendered to the curate being declined, he preached in the open air, not 
only on the Sunday after his arrival, but on several successive days. 
“ I stood,*' says he, speaking of one of these occasions, “ near the east 
end of the church, upon my father's tombstone, and cried, ‘ The king- 
dom of heaven is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost’ ” Here, as elsewhere, his services were ac- 
companied with great excitement among the hearers. The curate, how- 
ever, seems to have treated him with insult. Nor was it at Epworth 
alone that he suffered in the cause be bad espoused. Obloquy, and 
occasionally tumult, attended the preaching of the early Methodists. 
But in the respect and influence which he possessed among his follow- 
er, Wesley found what to his mind — warmed with piety, and, appa- 
rently, not altogether free from the love of power — ^perhaps more than 
counterbalanced the hostility he met with. His popular eloquence, 
associated with a calculatiDg judgment, and aided by a sense, on the 
part of the people, of the influence he had exercised in creating the 
general excitement in which the Methodist church originated, go far to 
explain the power he exerted over the lay-preachers who, early in the 
history of Methodism, engaged in the ministry, and over the discipline 
of the congregations that were successively formed throughout the 
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country. Besides, even in the midst of his arduous exertions, he seems 
to have retained the ease and pleasantry of manner which characterized 
him when an under-graduate at Oxford* These personal qualifications, 
which fitted him for exercising so great an influence, were brought 
into immediate bearing on his disciples over the country, and contri- 
buted, no doubt, to multiply the number of his followers, by the wan- 
dering mode of life which he pursued. In the course of las official 
movements, he visited not only distant parts of England, but also Ire- 
land and Wales; and even after his mamage — which, fVoiii the temper 
and conduct of his wife, proved an unfortunate one — he proceeded in 
his itinerating course. ‘<I cannot understand,” says he,' liow a Metho- 
dist preacher can answer it to God, to preach one sermon, or travel one 
day less, in a married than in a single state.” 

In 1743, Mr Wesley, from “a strong desire to unite with Mr White- 
field, as far as possible,” and to cut off all needless dispute,” wrote 
down his sentiments in the following terms: “There are three points 
in debate, 1. Unconditional election; 2. Irresistible grace; 3. Final 
perseverance. With regard to the first, unconditional election, I be- 
lieve, that God, before the foundation of the world, did uncondition- 
ally elect certain persons to do certain works; as Paul to preach the 
gospel; that he has unconditionally elected some nations to receive 
peculiar privileges, the Jewish nation in particular; that he has uncon- 
ditionally elected some nations to hoar the gospel, as England and Scot- 
land now, and many others in past ages: that he has unconditionally 
elected some persons to many peculiar advantages, both with regard to 
temporal and spiritual things; and I do not deny, though I cannot 
prove it is so, that he has unconditionally elected some persons to eter- 
nal glory. But I cannot believe that all those who are not thus elected 
to glory, must perish everlastingly : or, that there is one soul on earth, 
who has never had a possibility of escaping eternal damnation. With 
regard to the second, irresistible grace, I believe, — that the grace which 
brings faith, and thereby salvation into the soul, is irresistible at that 
moment; that most believers may remember some time when God ir- 
resistibly convinced them of sin: that most believers do, at some other 
times, find God irresistibly acting upon their souls: yet I believe, that 
the grace of God, both before and after those moments, may be and 
hath been resisted: and that, in general, it does not act irresistibly, but 
we may comply therewith, or may not. And I do not deny, that, in 
some souls, the grace of God is so far irresistible, that they cannot but 
believe, and be finally saved. But I cannot believe that all those must 
be damned in whom it does not thus irresistibly work: or, that there is 
one soul on earth, who has not, and never had any other grace, than 
such as does in fact increase his damnation, and was designed of God 
so to do. With regard to the third, final perseverance, I am inclined 
to believe that there is a state attainable in this life, from which a man 
cannot finally fall; and that he has attained this who can say, ‘Old 
things are passed away; all things’ in me ‘ are become new,’ ” In the 
course of his experience, he seems to have softened down his ideas of 
personal assurance as essential to saving faith. He appears, however, 
to have retained his Arminian sentiments to the end of life, so as to 
prevent a union being effected between his followers and those of White- 
field, although, before the death of the latter, these two old companions 
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seem to have renewed, if they had ever given up, their brotherly inter- 
course with each other. But, as may easily be supposed, he was 
called to wdeld the pen of controversy against divines of the English 
church. Three of his opponents were, Bishop Lavington, Bishop 
Warburton, and Mr Toplady. The ^Arminian Magazine* he com- 
menced in 1780. This became a regular organ of Methodism; and he 
had previously established a Methodist school at Kingswood. He re- 
mained, however, a minister of the church of England, and had several 
of the clergy for coadjutors. To one of these, Dr Coke, he gave a 
commission to go out to America as superintendent of the cause of 
Methodism in that country, where it obtained a footing before the death 
of its founder. As to the affairs of the body at home, he was in the 
habit of conferring with certain of his friends ; but he seems to have 
retained supreme power in his own hands. “ I myself,** says he, speak- 
ing of persons who conferred with him, “ sent for these of my own 
free choice; and I sent for them to advise, not govern me. Neither 
did I, at any of those times, divest myself of any part of that power 
which the providence of God had cast upon me without any design or 
choice of mine. What is that power? It is a power of admitting into, 
and excluding from, societies under my care; of choosing and removing 
stewards; of receiving or not receiving helpers; of appointing them 
when, where, and how to help me; and of desiring any of them to meet 
me, when I see good. And as it was merely in obedience to the pro- 
vidence of God, and for the good of the people, that I at first accepted 
this power which I never sought; nay, a hundred times laboured to 
throw off; so it is on the same considerations, not for profit, honour, or 
pleasure, that I use it at this day.** But in 1784, such a constitution 
was given to the conference as might secure to them the ecclesiastical 
superintendence of the Methodist churches after the demise of Wesley, 
who was now upwards of seventy years of age. “ From this time,** says 
Mr Watson, he felt that he had nothing more to do than to spend his 
remaining life in the same spiritual labours in which he had been so 
long engaged; and that he had done all that a true prudence required 
to provide for the continuance and extension of a work which had so 
strangely enlarged under his superintendence.** The settlement was 
effected by a legal instrument, enrolled in chancery, called ‘ A Deed 
of Declaration,* in which one hundred preachers, mentioned by name, 
were declared to be “ the conference of the people called Methodists.*' 
By means of this deed a legal description was given to the term ^ con- 
ference,’ and the settlement of the chapels upon trustees was provided 
for, so that the appointment of preachers to oflSciate in them should be 
vested in the conference, as it had heretofore been in Mr Wesley. The 
deed also declares how the succession and identity of the yearly con- 
ference is to be continued, and contains various regulations as to the 
choice of a president and secretary, the filling-up of vacancies, expul- 
sions, and all other matters connected with the societies, as forming 
one general connection. His life, however, was still to be preserved 
for a considerable time, and when more than eighty years of age, he 
was a vigorous old man.* Defective as his popular book on medicine 

* May 31st, in his eighty-fourth year, he writes : About five in the evening 1 

preached at Killrail. No bouse would contain the congregation ; so I preached in the 
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may evince him to have been in physic, he was right, perhaps, in thus 
accounting for his freedom from infirmity, when now upwards of sev- 
enty; ‘‘ The chief reasons are, my constant rising at four for about fifty 
years ; my generally preaching at five in the morning — one of the most 
healthy exercises in the world; my never travelling less, by sea or land, 
than four thousand five hundred miles in a year.” At length, when 
eighty-five years of age, he writes: “ I now find that I grow old;” and 
in 1790, he says, still more specifically: “I am now an old man, de- 
cayed from head to foot.” Even then, however, he adds : Blessed be 
God, I do not slack my labours; I can preach and write still.” Next 
year, in the month of February, he caught cold, and on the 2d of March 
thereafter the venerable old man expired. On the day before his funeral 
his body was conveyed to the chapel, where it lay for public inspection, 
absurdly attired in a clerical dress. The Rev. Mr Richardson, who 
now lies with him in the same vault, read the funeral-service, in a man- 
ner that made it peculiarly affecting. When he came to that part of it, 
Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God to take unto himself the 
soul of our dear brother,” &c. he substituted, with the most tender 
emphasis, the epithet ^ father,’ instead of ^ brother,’ w'hich had so power- 
ful an effect on the congregation, that from silent tears they universally 
burst out into loud weeping. The discourse, by Dr Whitehead, was 
delivered in the chapel to an astonishing multitude of people. A long 
inscription was placed upon his tomb; and another afterwards on the 
marble tablet erected to his memory in the chapel. Of the latter the fol- 
lowing is a copy: “Sacred to the memory of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A. 
sometime fellow of Lincoln college, Oxford; a man in learning and 
sincere piety scarcely inferior to any; in zeal, ministerial labours, and 
extensive usefulness, superior, perhaps, to all men since the days of St 
Paul. Regardless of fatigue, personal danger, and disgrace, he went 
out into the highways and hedges calling sinners to repentance, and 
publishing the gospel of peace. He was the founder of the Methodist 
societies, and the chief promoter and patron of the plan of itinerant 
preaching, which he extended through Great Britain and Ireland, the 
West Indies and America, with unexampled success. He was born the 
17th of June, 1703; and died the 2d of March, 1791, in sure and cer- 
tain hope of eternal life, through the atonement and mediation of a 
crucified Saviour. He was sixty-five years in the ministry, and fifty- 
two an itinerant preacher. He lived to see, in these kingdoms only, 
about three hundred itinerant, and one thousand local preachers, raised 
up from the midst of his own people ; and eighty thousand persons in 
the societies under his care. His name will be ever had in grateful 
remembrance by all who rejoice in the universal spread of the gospel 
of Christ. Soli Deo Gloria T 

Of his personal appearance, Hampson has given the following accu- 
rate description : “ His face, for an old man, was one of the finest we 
have seen. A clear, smooth forehead, an aquiline nose, an eye the 
brightest and the most piercing that can be conceived, and a freshness 
of complexion, scarcely ever to be found at his years, and impressive 
of the most perfect health, conspired to render him a venerable and 

open tur. The wind was piercingly cold, but the people regarded it not. Afterwards 
I administered the Lord's supi>er to about a hundr^ of them, and then slept in peace.” 
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most interesting figure.” In his demeanour, as in his countenance, 
‘‘ there was a cheerfiilness mingled with gravity, — ^a sprightliness which 
was the natural result of an unusual flow of spirits, and was yet accom- 
panied by every mark of the most serene tranquillity.” Dr Johnson 
described Mr Wesley’s conversation as ‘ good,’ a word sufficiently in- 
dicative of his opinion of it; and, on one occasion, having regretted 
that he spent so little time with him, on a visit, Mrs Hall said, Why, 
doctor, my brother has been with you two hours.” He replied, ^‘Two 
hours, madam I I could talk all day, and all night too, with your bro- 
ther.” 

As a preacher, he had many qualifications in common witli other 
eminent men, but some peculiar to himself. His attitude in the pulpit 
was graceful and easy; his action calm and natural, yet pleasing and 
expressive; his voice not loud, but clear and manly; his style neat, 
simple, and perspicuous, and admirably adapted to the capacity of his 
hearers. His sermons were always short: he was seldom more than 
half-an.hour in delivering a discourse, sometimes not so long. Of the 
manner and effect of his preaching, the following is an example: The 
late Rev. Mr Madan was educated for the bar. Some of his companions 
requested him one evening to go and hear Wesley, who, they were in- 
formed, was to preach in the neighbourhood, and then to return to 
them and exhibit his manner and discourse for their entertainment. 
With that intention he went to the house of God. Just as he entered 
the place, Mr Wesley read as his text, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God!’ 
Amos iv. 12. with a solemnity of accent which excited his attention, 
and produced a seriousness which increased as he proceeded in exhort- 
ing his hearers to repentance. Madan returned to the coffee-room, and 
was asked by his companions, if he had taken off the old Methodist.” 
He replied, “ No, gentlemen, but he has taken me off!” and from that 
time forsook their company, and became an eminently useful minister. 

The following spirited character of Wesley is given by Nichols, in 
the fifth volume of his * Literary Anecdotes Where much good is 
done, we should not mark every little excess. The great point in 
which Mr Wesley’s name and mission will be honoured is this: he 
directed his labours towards those who had no instructor, — to the high- 
ways and hedges, — to the miners in Cornwall, and to the colliers in 
Kingswood. These unhappy creatures married and buried among 
themselves, and often committed murders with impunity, before the 
Methodists sprang up. By the humane and active endeavours of him, 
and his brother Charles, a sense of decency, morals, and religion, was 
introduced into the lowest classes of mankind; the ignorant were in- 
structed, the wretched relieved, and the abandoned reclaimed. He met 
with great opposition from many of the clergy ; and unhandsome treat- 
ment from the magistrates, who frequently would refuse to check or 
punish a lawless mob, that often assembled to insult or abuse him. He 
was, however, one of the few characters who outlive enmity and preju- 
dice, and received, in his latter years, every mark of respect from every 
denomination. His personal influence was greater than, perhaps, that 
of any other private gentleman in any country. It was computed that, 
in 1791, there were in the three kingdoms 80,000 members of this so- 
ciety. He visited them alternately, travelling 8,000 miles every year, 
— ^preached three or four times constantly in one day, — ^rose at four, 
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and employed all his time in reading, writing, attending the sick, and 
arranging the various parts of this numerous body of people. Amongst 
his virtues, forgiveness to his enemies, and liberality to the poor, were 
most remarkable; he has been known to receive into even liis confidence 
those who have basely injured liim ; they have not only subsisted again 
on his bounty, but shared in his affection. All the profit of Ids literary 
labours, all that he received, or could collect, (and it amounted to an 
immense suna, for he was his own printer and bookseller,) was devoted 
to charitable purposes. Yet with such opportunities of enriching him- 
self, it was doubtful whether the sale of the books would pay all his 
debts. His travelling expenses were defrayed by the societies which 
he visited. On a review of the character of this extraordinary man, it 
appears that, though he was endowed with eminent talents, lie was 
more distinguished by their use than even b}*^ their possession. Though 
his taste was classic, and his manners elegant, he sacrificed that society 
in which he was particularly calculated to shine, — gave up those pre- 
ferments which his abilities must have obtained, and devoted a long life 
in practising and enforcing the plainest duties. Instead of being * an 
ornament to literature,' he was a blessing to his fellow-creatures; instead 
of * the genius of the age,' he was ‘ the servant of God.’ ” 

BORN A,D. 1730.— DIED A. D. 1792. 

George Horke, bishop of Norwich, was born on the let of No- 
vember, 1730, at Otham, near Maidstone in Kent, where his father 
was rector. Of a family of four sons and three daughters, he was the 
second son, and his education was commenced at home, under the in- 
struction of liis father. At thirteen, having made a good proficiency, 
he was sent to school at Maidstone under the Rev. Deotatus Bye, a 
man of good principles ; and, at little more than fifteen, being elected 
to a Maidstone scholarship at University college, Oxford, he went 
thither to reside. About the time when he took his bachelor’s degree, 
in consequence of a strong recommendation from his own college, he 
was elected to a Kentish fellowship at Magdalen. On June 1st, 1752, 
he took his master’s degree, and in the year following he was ordained 
by the bishop of Oxford, and soon after preached his first sermon for 
his friend and biographer, Mr Jones, at Finedon in Northamptonshire. 

At the early age of nineteen Home had imbibed a very favourable 
opinion of the sentiments of Mr Hutchinson, which he afterwards adopted 
and disseminated without disguise. Supported by the learning and zeal 
of his friends, Mr Watson of University college, Dr Hodges, provost 
of Oriel, and Dr Patten of Corpus, he ably vindicated Hutchinson’s 
principles against the invectives to which their novelty exposed them. 
That part, however, of the Hutchinsonian controversy which relates to 
Hebrew etymology was discountenanced by Horne, as in a great mea- 
sure fanciful and arbitrary. His ‘ Apology’ has been universally ad- 
mired for its temper, learning, and good sense. The question agitated 
seems rather to involve the very essence of religion, than to concern 
Mr Hutchinson or his principles. The pamphlet which called forth the 
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apology was attributed by the public in general, and by Horne himself, 
to Mr Kennicott of E:teter college, — a man who had distinguished 
himself by an accurate acquaintance with the Hebrew, and two masterly 
dissertations, one on * The Tree of Life/ the other on ^ The Sacrifices 
of Cain and Abel.* 

Horne next took an active part in the controversy with Kennicott, 
on the propriety of collating the text of the Hebrew Bible with such 
manuscripts as could then be procured, in order to reform the text, and 
prepare it for a new translation into the English language. Horne 
strongly objected to the proposal, from a persuasion, among other seri- 
ous reasons, that the wide principle upon which it was to be conducted 
might endanger the interest of genuine Christianity. He conceived 
that the unsound criticism to which the text would be liable by this 
measure, might afibrd some additional pretexts for the sceptical cavils 
of those, who, with afiectation of superior learning, had already shown 
themselves active in discovering imaginary corruptions. About 1756 
he had planned and begun to execute his ‘ Commentary on the Psalms/ 
which he did not complete and publish until twenty years after. It was 
a work in which he always proceeded with pleasure, and on which he 
delighted to dwell and meditate. 

Soon after the publication of this valuable work. Dr Home, feeling 
much concern at the progress of infidelity, to which the writings of 
Hume, now in great repute, seemed in no small degree to contribute, 
endeavoured to undeceive the world with respect to the pretended 
cheerfulness and tranquillity of the last moments of this unbelieving 
philosopher. He addressed an anonymous ‘ Letter to Dr Adam 
Smith,* in which, with clear and sound argument, and the most perfect 
natural good humour, he overthrows the artificial account given in Mr 
Hume’s life, by allusions to certain well-founded anecdotes concerning 
him, which are totally inconsistent with it. 

In 1784 this letter was followed by his * Letters on Infidelity,* which 
abound with instruction and entertainment, and are exceedingly well- 
adapted both to arm the minds of youth against the dangerous tend- 
ency of philosophizing infidelity, and to counteract any impressions 
which its specious garb and licentious easy temper may have already 
made. The unsoundness of Mr Hume’s opinions, and the futility of 
his arguments, are displayed in so happy a strain of ridicule, That 
none,” says one of his biographers, but an unbeliever can be angry, 
or even feel displeased.” The latter part of these letters is employed 
in attempting to show the fallacy of some miscellaneous objections 
against Christianity, brought forward by a modern advocate for infi- 
delity. 

On a vacancy happening in his college in 1768, he was elected to 
the office of president of that society. Nearly at the same time he 
married the daughter of Philip Burton, Esq. of Eltham, in Kent, by 
whom he had three daughters. The public situation of Mr Horne now 
made it proper for him to proceed to the degree of D.D. ; and he was 
also appointed one of the chaplains to the l^g. In 1776 Dr Home 
was elected vice-chancellor of the university of Oxford, which office 
he held for the customary peiiod of four years* In this situation he 
became known to Lord North the chancellor, and this, it is probable, 
prepared the way to his subsequent elevation. In 1781, the very year 
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after the expiration of his office of vice-chancellor, lie was made dean 
of Canterbury, and would willingly have relinquished his cares at Ox- 
ford to reside altogether in his native county of Kent ; but he yielded 
to the judgment of a prudent friend, who advised him to retain his 
situation at Magdalen. In 1789, on the translation of Bishop Bagot 
to St Asaph, Dr Home was advanced to the episcopal dignity, and 
succeeded him in the see of Norwich. Unhappily, though he was no 
more than fifty-nine, he had already begun to sufter much from infirm- 
ities. Alas I” said he, observing the large flight of steps which lead 
into the palace of Norwich, ‘‘lam come to these steps at a time of 
life when I can neither go up them nor down them with safety The 
diocese was not to be long benefited by his piety and zeal. Even the 
charge which he composed for his primary visitation at Norwich, he 
was unable to deliver ; and it was printed “ as intended to have been 
delivered.” From two visits to Bath he had received sensible benefit, 
and was meditating a third in the autumn of 1791, which he had been 
requested not to delay too long. He did, however, delay it too long, 
and was visited by a paralytic stroke on the road to that place. Ho 
completed his journey, though very ill ; and, for a short time, was so 
far recovered as to walk daily to the pump-room ; but the hopes of his 
friends and family \vere of short duration, for on the 17th of January, 
1792, in the sixty-second year of his age, he expired. 

It does not often fall to the lot of the biographer to record the life of 
a man so blameless in character and conduct as Bishpp Horne. What- 
ever might be his peculiar opinions on some points, he was undoubtedly 
a sincere and exemplary Christian ; and as a scholar, a writer, and a 
preacher, a man of no ordinary qualifications. The cheerfulness of 
his disposition is often marked by the vivacity of his writings, and the 
sincerity of his heart is everywhere conspicuous in them. 

The works of Bishop Horne amount to a good many articles, which 
we shall notice in chronological order: — 1. ‘ The Theology and Philo- 
sophy in Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis explained, or a brief attempt to 
demonstrate that the Newtonian system is perfectly agreeable to the 
notions of the wisest ancients, and that mathematical principles arc the 
only sure ones.’ Lend. 1751, 8vo. — 2 , ‘ A fair, candid, and impartial 
state of the Case between Sir Isaac Newton and Mr Hutchinson,’ &c. 
Oxford, 1753, 8vo. — 3, ‘ Spicilegium Shuckfordianum, or a Nosegay 
for the Critics,’ &c. Loud., 1754, 12mo. — 4. ‘ Christ and the Holy 
Ghost the Supporters of the Spiritual Life,’ &c. two sermons preached 
before the university of Oxford, 1755, 8vo. — 5. ‘ The Almighty justi- 
fied in Judgment.’ A sermon, 1756. — 6. ‘ An Apology for certain 
Gentlemen in the university of Oxford, aspersed in a late anonymous 
Pamphlet.’ 1756, 8vo. — 7. ‘A view of Mr Kennicott’s method of 
correcting the Hebrew text,’ &c. Oxford, 1760, 8vo 8. ‘ Consider- 

ations on the Life and Death of John the Baptist’ Oxford, 1772, 8vo. 
This pleasing tract contained the substance of several sermons preached 
^ annually at Magdalen college in Oxford, the course of which had com- 
menced in 1755. A second edition in 12mo. was published at Oxford 
in 1777. — 9. ‘ Considerations on the projected Reformation of the 
Church of England. In a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord North, by 
a Clergyman.’ Lend., 1772,.4to, — 10. ‘A Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms,’ &c. drc. Oxford, 1776, 2 vols. 4to. Reprinted in 8vo. In 
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1778, and three times since. With what satisfaction this good man 
composed this pious work, may best be judged from the following pas- 
sage in his preface : — “ Could the author flatter himself that any one 
would have half the pleasure in reading the following exposition, which 
he hath bad in writing it, he would not fear the loss of his labour. The 
employment detached him flrom the bustle and hurry of life, the din of 
politics, and the nobe of folly. Vanity and vexation flew away for a 
season, care and dbquietude came not near his dwelling. He arose 
fl'esh as the morning to his task ; the silence of the night invited him 
to pursue it, and he can truly say that food and rest were not preferred 
before it Every psalm improved infinitely on hb acquaintance with 
it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last, for then he grieved that 
his work was done. Happier hours than those which have been spent 
in these meditations on the songs of Sion he never expects to see in 
this world. Very pleasantly did they pass, and move smoothly and 
swiftly along ; for when thus engaged he counted no time. They have 
gone, but have left a relbh and fragrance on the mind, and the remem- 
brance of them b sweet.” — 11. ^ A Letter to Adam Smith, LL.D. on 
the Life, Death, and Philosophy of David Hume, Esq., by one of the 
people called Chrbtians.* Oxford, 1777, 12mo. — 12. ‘ Discourses on 
several subjects and occasions." Oxford, 1779, 2 vob. 8vo. These 
sermons have gone through many editions. — 13. ^ Letters on Infidelity." 
Oxford, 1784, j2mo.^l4» < Duty of contending for the Faith, Jude, 
ver. 3 ; preached at the primary vbitation of the most reverend John, 
Lord-archbishop of Canterbury, July 1st, 1786. To which is subjoined 
a Discourse on the Trinity in Unity, Matth. xxviii. 19." 1786, 4to. 

These sermons, with fourteen others, preached on particular occasions, 
and all published separately, were collected into one volume, 8vo, at 
Oxford, in 1795. The two have abo been publbhed in 12mo by the 
society for promoting Christian knowledge. — 15. ‘ A Letter to the Rev. 
Dr Priestley, by an Under-graduate." Oxford, 1787. — 16. ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Case of the Protestant Dissenters, with . reference to the 
Corporation and Test Acts.’ Oxford, 1790, 8vo. — 17. ‘ Charge in- 
tended to have been delivered to the Clergy of Norwich at the primary 
visitation." 1791, 4to.— 18. * Dbcourses on several subjects and occa- 
sions." Oxford, 1794, 8vo, vob. 3 and 4, — a posthumous publication. 
A uniform edition of these and hb other works, with his life, by Mr 
Jones, has been printed in 6 vob. 8vo. Besides these, might be en- 
umerated several occasional papers in difibreut periodical publications, 
particularly the papers signed Z. in the ^ Olla Podrida," — a periodical 
work, conducted by Mr S. Monro, a demy of Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford. 

Dr Home,’" says a recent writer, was a man of unaflected piety, 
cheerful temper, great learning, and, notwithstanding hb propensity to 
jesting, dignified manners. He was much beloved in Magdalen college, 
of which he was president ; the chief complaint against him being, that 
he did not reside the whole of the time in eveiy year that the statutes 
required. He resigned hb headship on being promoted from the dean- 
ery of Canterbury to the see of Norwich : the alleged reason was the 
incompatibility of the duties, — ^though other heads of houses, when made 
bishops, have retained their academical situations. He never manifested 
the least ill-humour himself, and repressed it, but with gentleness, in 
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Others. Having engaged in a party at whist, merely because he was 
wanted to make up the number, and playing indifferently ill, as he fore- 
warned his partner would be the case, he replied to the angry question. 
What reason could you possibly have, Mr President, for playing that 
card ?’ — * None upon earth, I assure you I’ On the morning when 
news was received in college of the death of one of the fellows, a good 
companion, a bon vivant, Horne met with another fellow, an especial 
friend of the defunct, and began to condole with him : ‘ We have lost 

poor L ^ Ah 1 Mr President, I may well say, I could have 

better spared a better man .’ — * Meaning me, I suppose ?* said Home, 
with an air that, by its pleasantry, put to flight the other’s grief. Horne 
sometimes condescended to a jocularity which others, as highly placed, 
but of minds not so playful and good-natured, would have thought be- 
neath them. An under-graduate waited oh him according to rule, to 
ask leave out of college, saying he was going to Coventiy. * Better 
to go than be sent,’ said the president. I have heard him preach at St 
Mary’s before the university, and it was amusing to see how he em- 
ployed himself during the psalms usually sung before the sermon, — 
beating time with his open hand upon the cushion, — ever and anon 
joining in the chant, — ^then arranging his notes, or wiping his spectacles. 
His delivery on these occasions was somewhat too familiar, approaching, 
if the term may be permitted, to the lack-a-daisical: yet he was at once 
convinced and convincing; it seemed as if he was free and easy in his 
exterior, because religion was to him interiorly a source of ease, and 
freedom, and comfort For one thing he wrote he did deserve to have 
his wig singed. In a sixpenny pamphlet, in defence of the Corporation 
and Test Acts, now happily repealed, and of which the repeal was 
sought at the time of his writing, he answers the argument that the test 
leads to hypocrisy, the profanation of a sacred rite, and aggravated per- 
jury, by the remark, * What is this to the dissenters? t/ie^ are honest 
men I* This is the insolence of domination, which even this mild and 
good man could not avoid.” 

BORN A. D, 1700, — ^DIED A. D. 1792. 

Micaiah Towgood was bom at Axminster, Devon, on the 6th of 
December, 1700. After having received a good education, he was 
ordained pastor in 1722 at Moreton-Hampstead ; subsequently he re- 
moved to Crediton. About the year 1735 he produced a tract, en- 
titled ‘ Recovery from Sickness.’ In 1737 he published a work, en- 
titled ‘ High-flown Episcopal and Priestley Claims freely examined 
in 1739, ‘ The Dissenters Apology,’ his most popular publication ; in 
1741, a pamphlet in favour of the war with Spain ; in 1745, a tract 
against the Pretender’s legitimacy; and in 1746, and following years, 
a series of. letters, entitled ‘ The Dissenting Gentleman’s Answer to Mr 
White.’ He was also the author of several minor pieces and some tracts 
on baptism. In 1761 he accepted the tutorship in an academy for the 
education of dissenting ministers at Exeter, whither he had previously 
removed from Crediton. He resigned this office in 1769, but contin- 
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tied to preach until 1784* His death occurred on the 3lst of Janu- 
arjs 1792. His sentiments were Arian. Shortly after his decease, 
a memoir of him was published, in which it is said that his religious 
sentiments were such as were deemed highly heretical when he first en- 
tered upon public life, on which account he found some difficulty in pro- 
curing ordination, and experienced the resentment of bigots long after; 
but,** continues the biographer, they would be esteem^ what is term- 
ed orthodox by many in the present day, as he attributed to Christ a 
high de^ee of pre-existent dignity, and considered him as a proper 
object of religious worship.** 

BOBTf A.D. 1715.— DIED A. D, 1792. 

Dr Townson was educated at a school, which, though in itself ob- 
scure — Felsted in Essex — ^numbered amongst its sons, Wallis and Bar- 
row ; and it may be mentioned, as one of the things which contributed 
to the future purity of Townson's character, that his father expunged 
firom the copies of hb school-classics which were put into his hands such 
passages as could only contaminate ; at the same time enjoining him 
solemnly not to frustrate a father*s care by indulging, on his own part, 
a curiosity that was culpable, — a precaution this which he ever re- 
membered with gratitude, and recommended to the adoption of his 
friends. 

Having obtained a fellowship at Magdalen college, Oxford, he made 
a tour on the continent with Messrs Drake and Holdsworth. The lat- 
ter gentleman composed on this occasion, we are told, a journal of what 
he ^w, with some care ; he afterwards made the same tour again, when 
he abridged it ; he went a third time, and then he burnt it — a word to 
the wise. On quitting college, where he lingered a few years after his 
return, he retired to the livings of Blithfield in Stafibrdshire, and Mal- 
pas in Cheshire ; the former presented to him through Lord Bagot, his 
pupil, the latter by Mr Drake, his fellow-traveller. At Malpas he had 
for his co-rector — ^the parish consistiDg of two medieties — ^the father of 
Bishop Heber ; and the future bishop, then a child, was a frequent visitor 
of his library, under the inspection, however, of the good doctor ; the 
boy — as it proved afterwards in the man — ^being somewhat ungentle in 
his treatment of books, and apt, when he had squeezed his orange, to 
neglect it 

Townson*s manner of preaching was such, that you would pledge 
your soul,” says his biographer, ‘‘on his sincerity. You were sure he 
longed for nothing so fervently as your salvation ; your heart glowed 
within you, and you went home, resolved to love God above ^ and 
your neighbour as yourself.’* In distributing bibles and other books of 
piety, he would often add to their value, in the eyes of those to whom 
he gave them, by an autograph, to some such effect as the following*: ‘A 
present to — — , fipom one of those who promised for him, at his bap- 
tism, that he should renounce the devil and the sinful lusts of the flesh ; 
that he should believe all the articles of the Christian faith ; and that 
he should walk in the commandments of God all the days of his life. 
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God grant that these promises may be faithfully and religiously kept, 
for the comfort of him who made them, and the happiness oF him for 
whom they were made.’ Amongst his various literary labours, Dr 
Townson had composed with great diligence an exposition of the Apo- 
calypse. He had some misgi vings respecting the soundness of his founda- 
tions ; he made it his special prayer, that if his system was wrong, his 
work might by some means or other be prevented from seeing the light. 
Obstacle after obstacle held his hand whenever he was about to revise it 
for the press ; and at a later period he said, in allusion to this work, “ I 
once thought I had it all very clearly before me, but I now suspect 
we know very little of the matter.” The French revolution, it seems, 
had fractured his theory. 

It was after a second tour upon the continent, made six-and-twenty 
years later than the first, and with the son of his former companion, 
that he settled down to the works on which his character as a theologian 
is founded, and which recommended him for the Regius protbssorehip to 
Lord North. But his leaf was now in the sere, — ambition had spaied 
him its noble infirmity, — the rural duties of the pastor were those in 
which he delighted, and he declined the chair. His years were now 
numbered, symptoms of dropsy having begun to show themselves; never- 
theless, on new year’s day, 1792, he was able to preach to his people 
on Prov. xxvii. 1. ‘‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth,” — a text with which he opened his 
ministry in that congregation, and with which, as it happened, he now 
closed it, for this was the last sermon he ever delivered. He breathed 
his last on the 16th of April, 179^ The clergy of his neighbourhood 
carried him to his burial ; the people thronged about his grave weep- 
ing ; and to this day the memory of Dr Townson is fresh and unfading 
in the parish of Malpas. 

Dr Townson is best known as the author of < Discourses on the Gos- 
pels,’ in which he has pursued a masterly argument for the veracity of 
the evangelists, and the truth of Christianity. 

UORN A. D. 1731. — DIED A.D. 1794. 

This learned divine was born inSwallow'-street, Westminster, in 1731, 
where his father was in the humble employment of a stable-keeper. \ U) 
was educated, however, at Westminster school at the same time with 
Smith and Vincent, who were afterwards his successors in the headship 
of that celebrated academy. In 1750 he was elected to Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he took his bachelor’s degree in 1754, and about 
the same time became usher of Westminster school. He then took or- 
ders, and officiated as morning-preacher of South Audley-street chapel. 
He continued in these employments— taking his master’s degree in 
1757— until 1760, when he travelled into Germany, Italy, and France 
with Mr Crewe, afterwards member of parliament for Cheshire, who, 
when returned from his tour, settled on Dr Hinchlifie £300 a-ycar, and 
made him his domestic chaplain. 

During his residence in Italy, he was favoured with an introduction 
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to the duke of Grafton^ who had been contemporary with him at Cam- 
bridge, and soon after, in 1764, by the interest of his grace, he was ap« 
pointed head master of Westminster school, on the resignation of Dr 
Markham, archbishop of York; but his ill state of health not being suit- 
ed to such a laborious employment, he was obliged to resign in a few 
months after he had accepted it He declined several advantageous 
offers that were made him if he would travel again ; and being very 
easy in circumstances by the generosity of his friend and pupil, he in- 
tended to return and reside at college, when he was solicited by his 
noble patron to undertake for a few years the office of tutor to the 
young duke of Devonshire. In consequence of this, Dr Hinchliffe re- 
moved to Devonshire-house, and remained there till his grace went 
abroad. By the joint interest of his two noble patrons, he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Greenwich in 1766. Dr Hinchliffe, it is said, 
was offered the tuition of the prince of Wales, which important trust he 
declined, from his predilection, as it is supposed, to what were called 
whig principles. 

On the death of Dr Smith, in 1768, his lordship was elected, through 
the recommendation of the duke of Grafton, master of Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; and scarce a year had elapsed, when he was raised to the 
bishopric of Peterborough on the death of Dr Lamb, in 1769, by the 
interest of the duke of Grafton, then prime minister. It is probable his 
lordship might have obtained other preferment, had he not uniformly 
joined the party in parliament who opposed the principle and conduct 
of the American war. The only other change he experienced was that 
of being appointed dean of Durham, by which he was removed from the 
mastership of Trinity college. He died at his palace at Peterborough, 
January 11th, 1794, after a long illness, which terminated in a paralytic 
stroke. 

His lordship, although a man of considerable learning, published only 
three sermons, preached on public occasions. He was a graceful orator 
in parliament, and much admired in the pulpit Mr Jones, in his life of 
Bishop Horne, says that “he spake with the accents of a man of sense — 
such as he really was in a superior degree — but it was remarkable, and, 
to those who did not know the cause, mysterious, that there was not a 
corner in the church in which he could not be heard distinctly.*’ The 
reason Mr Jones assigns, was, that he made it an invariable rule “ to 
do justice to eveiy consonant, knowing that the vowels will be sure to 
speak for themselves. And thus he became the surest and clearest of 
speakers: his elocution was perfect, and never disappointed his audience.” 
Two years idler his death, a volume of Bishop Hinchliffe’s sermons were 
published ; but, probably from a want of judgment in the selection, did 
not answer the expectations of those who had been accustomed to ad- 
mire him in the pulpit 


muta lUitnafin^ 

BORN A.D. 1714, — ^DIED A.D. 1795. 


This popular divine was the son of a French protestant who had 
taken refuge in England on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He 
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was born at Hartlepool, on the 25th of September, 1714. After hav- 
ing passed some years at the grammar-school of Houghton-le-Spring, he 
was sent to Hertford college, Oxford ; whence he removed to that of 
Christ church, where he proceeded B. A. in 1734, and M« A. in 1737. 

He was ordained deacon in 1736 by the bishop of Hereford ; and 
ofociated for some time as curate of Loe-Trenchard in Devonshire ; and 
afterwards as curate of Banstead and Horton, near Epsom. Sir Daniel 
Lambert, lord-mayor of London, appointed him his chaplain in 1741. 
Romaine had previously attracted some notice, by entering into a con- 
troversy with Warburton on the opinions avowed by the latter in his 
‘ Divine Legation of Moses.' On the 4th of March, 1739, he preached 
a sermon before the university of Oxford, which was afterwards publish- 
ed under the title, ^ The Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated from 
his having made express mention o^ and insisted so much on, the doc- 
trine of a Future state ; whereby Mr Warburton's attempt to prove the 
Divine Legation of Moses from the omission of a future state, is proved 
to be absurd, and destructive of all revelation.’ This was followed by 
a second sermon, entitled, ‘ Future rewards and punishments proved to 
be the sanctions of the Mosmc dispensation.’ In 1742, he published a 
discourse, entitled, ‘ Jephthah’s Vow fulfilled, and his Daughter not sacri- 
ficed,’ which he had delivered before the university of Oxford. He was, 
some time afterwards, however, excluded as a university preacher, for 
advocating in a sermon called < The Lord our Righteousness,’ those Cal- 
vinistic doctrines by his staunch adherence to which he at length be- 
came so popular. 

In 1748, he obtained the lectureship of St Botolph’s, Billingsgate, and 
subsequently that of St Dunstan’s-iu-the-west. In 1749, he published 
an edition of Calasio’s Hebrew Concordance ; in which he was charged 
with having given unwarrantable interpretations of certain passages of 
scripture with a view to support the doctrines of the Hutcliinsonians.' 

He was appointed assistant morning-preacher at St George’s, Han- 
over square, in the following year; but on receiving notice “that the 
crowd of people, attending from various parts, (to hear him preach,) 
caused great inconvenience to the inhabitants, who could not safely get 
to their seats,” he consented to relinquish his office. 

About the year 1752, he was appointed Gresham professor of astro- 
nomy ; in 1756, he officiated as curate of St Olave’s, Southwark ; and, 
in 1759, he became morning-preacher at St Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield. In 1764, he w^as elected to the rectory of St Andrew, 
W^ardrobe, and St Anne, Blackfriars* In this charge he remained up 
to the time of his decease, which took place on the 26th of July, 1795. 

“ In his last illness,” observes Simpson, “ not one fretful or murmuring 
word ever escaped his lips. *1 have,’ said he, ‘ the peace of God in my 
conscience, and the love of God in my heart, 1 knew before the doc- 
trines I preached to be the truths, but now I experience them to be 
blessings. Jesus is more precious than rubies ; and all tliat can be de- 
sired on earth is not to be compared to him.’ He was in the foil pos- 

' original of this work was the concordance of Rabbi Nathan, publishod at Ve- 
nice in 1523. A second, and more correct edition, was published at Basil in 1581. 
The ^ird edition is that of Calasio in four large volumes. Romaino’s edition is a very 
^lendid one in four volumes folio. In point of real usefulness, however, it is jyreatlv 
inferior to Dr Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance. ^ 
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session of his mental powers to the last moment, and near his dissolution 
cried out, ^ Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty I Glory be to thee 
on high, for such peace on earth and good-will to men I’ ” His char- 
acter in private life, although his temper was somewhat irritable, is said 
to have been remarkably amiable. 

Besides his religious tracts, eight volumes of his sermons have been 
published. His ‘ Walk of Faith,’ and * Triumph of Faith,’ are still de- 
servedly held in high estimation. 

The following singular circumstance is recorded of this eminent 
divine : After he had been for some time in London, finding his min- 
istry unsuccessful, he resolved on settling in his native county — where 
he might, probably, have passed his days unnoticed as a curate— and 
was actually on his way to the water side for the purpose of securing 
his passage, when a stranger accosted him, and inquired if his name was 
Eomaine. The divine answered in the affirmative. ^ So 1 suspected,* 
said the stranger, * by the strong likeness you bear to your father, with 
whom I was well-acquainted.’ A conversation ensued, in the course of 
which, Romaine admitted that he was about to depart for Durham, in 
consequence of his failure of obtaining preferment in the metropolis. 
The stranger, however, persuaded him to abandon his intended voyage, 
by stating that he thought he had sufficient interest in the parish of St 
Botolph to procure him the lectureship of that parish, which then hap- 
pened to be vacant Success attended his exertions ; and Romaine— 
who considered the stranger’s accost as an interposition of divine pro- 
vidence — ^thenceforth rapidly increased in estimation as a preacher.’’ * 

nORN A. D. 1716 . — ^DIBD A.D. 1795 . 

Thomas Balguy, son of the Rev. John Balguy, was bom in 1716. 
He became archdeacon of Winchester, and was singularly honoured in 
being called to preach at the consecration of the following bishops : — 
Shipley, Shute, Barrington, North, Hurd, and Moore. All these ser- 
mons, with several others, were published. He edited the sermons of 
Dr Powell, and prefixed a life. In 1782, he published ‘Divine Benevo- 
lence asserted and vindicated from the refiections of ancient and modern 
sceptics.’ This is said to be a veiy able performance. He edited and 
published his father’s ‘Essay on Redemption,’ and subsequently a 
volume of his own discourses, and a collection of his occasional sermons 
and charges. He died in 1795, at the age of 79. 

19 . 39 . 

BORN A. D. 1725 . — ^DIED A. D. 1795 . 

This very respectable and learned divine was bom at Nottingham, 
on the 28th* of March, 1725. Both by the father’s and the mother’s 

’ Memoir in * Georgian Era.’ 
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side be was descended from ejected ministers. He received his gram- 
matical education at Sleaford, and applied himself to his studies with so 
much diligence and success, that he excited the particular attention of 
Mr Merrivale, who was minister of a congregation of protestant dis- 
senters in that town, and a man of taste and learning. By this gentle- 
man he was much patronized and encouraged in his literary pursuits ; 
he frequently expressed the strongest sense of his obligations to him ; 
and it is supposed to have been by his advice and encouragement that 
he was first induced to direct his views to the ministry. 

In 1741 young Kippis was admitted into the academy for the educa- 
tion of dissenting ministers at Northampton, under the core of Dr Dod- 
dridge. Here he applied himself closely to his studies, and by his gen- 
eral conduct greatly recommended himself to his tutor. When Kippis 
had been five years at Dr Doddridge’s academy, he was invited to un- 
dertake the pastoral care of a congregation of protestant dissenters at 
Dorchester ; but having, at the same time, received a similar invitation 
from Boston in Lincolnshire, he preferred that situation, and went to 
reside there in September, 1746. Here he continued four years ; but 
probably having an inclination to reside nearer the metropolis, in 1750 
he became minister of a congregation at Dorking in Surrey. On the 
death of Dr Obadiah Hughes, he was chosen pastor of the congrega- 
tion in Prince*s-street, Westminster; and he continued to preside over 
that congregation from 1753 till the time of his death. 

His first publication appears to have been a sermon on the advan- 
tages of religious knowledge, preached at St Thomas’s meeting-house in 
1756, for the benefit of the charity school in Gravel-lane, Southwark. 
The following year he published a discourse concerning the Lord’s sup- 
per, which passed through several editions. Soon after the commence- 
ment of the ‘ Monthly Review,’ he became a writer in that literary 
journal, and continued to contribute to it for many years. In 1761, a 
periodical publication was commenced, entitled, ‘Tiie Library, or Moral 
and Critical Magazine,’ in which Kippis agreed to take a part. In that 
work, the history of knowledge, taste, and learning in Great Britain was 
written by him ; together with several miscellaneous essays. 

In 1762 he was chosen successor to Dr Benson, as trustee of Dr 
Daniel Williams’s libraiy, in Red-cross-street, London. Dr Rees, 
speaking of Mr Kippis’s election on this occasion, observes, that “ this 
appointment afforded him an additional opportunity of being eminently 
and extensively useful in a variety of respects. His connection with 
the general body of protestant dissenting ministers belonging to the cities 
of London and Westminster, and with many charitable institutions which 
the liberality of dissenters has established, gave him frequent occasion 
to exercise his talents for the honour and interest of the cause to which, 
both by his sentiments and profession, he was zealously attached.” As 
Mr Kippis’s literary abilities and acquisitions were now well-known, he 
was, on the death of Dr Jennings, elected, in 1 763, classical and philolo- 
gical tutor to the academical institution for the education of dissenting 
ministers, supported in London by the fiinds of William Coward, Esq. 
In 1766 he published an introductory discourse, which was delivered at 
the ordination of Mr Samuel Witton, at Lower Tooting, in Surrey. The 
following year, the university of Edinburgh conferred on him the de- 
gree of D.D. 
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In 1769 he published a sermon on the character of Jesus Christ as a 
public speaker, which was preached at Bridport, in Dorsetshire, at the 
ordination of Mr George Waters, and Mr William Youcet. The same 
year he published a sermon preached at Hackney, on the occasion of 
the death of Mr Timothy Laugher, who was minister of the Unitarian 
congregation in that place, and who was succeeded by Dr Price. In 
1773 he published ‘ A Vindication of the Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters, with regard to their late application to Parliament* This applica- 
tion was to remove the obligation they were under, as the law then 
stood, to subscribe the greater part of the articles of the church of Eng- 
land. In this pamphlet Dr Kippis says : Religion, in every form of 
it which is consistent with the safety of the state, has an unlimited title 
to indulgence. I do not, therefore, think that liberty of conscience 
ought to be confined to Christianity. I am of opinion, that the magi- 
strate ,hfts no right to interfere in religious matters, so as to lay any re- 
straint upon, or to prescribe any test to, those who behave as peaceable 
subjects.’* At the close of this piece, he adds : “ When biography shall 
relate, in future ages, the learned labours, and the eminent virtues of 
some of the present bench of bishops, she will at the same time record 
it with surprise and shame, as a strange inconsistency with their great 
abilities, and an astonishing blot in their characters, that they were cap- 
able of pleading for the continuance of laws which are repugnant to every 
dictate of wisdom, every precept of the gospel, and every sentiment of 
humanity.” Dr Kippis’s piece produced an answer from Dean Tucker, 
under the title of ‘Letter to the Rev. Dr Kippis, occasioned by his 
Treatise entitled a Vindication,’ drc. This controversy was carried on 
with much civility, however, on both sides. Dr Kippis styled Dr 
Tucker “ the ablest apologist for the church of England and the dean 
says to Dr Kippis, “ You, Sir, appear to me in the light of a very able 
advocate for your cause ; and-^what is much better, but which, alas ! 
can be said of very few controversial writers — ^in the light of an honest 
man. You are, on the whole, a candid and impartial searcher after 
truth.** 

In 1777 he undertook the office of editor of the new edition of the 
‘ Biographia Britannica,’ This work engaged much of his time and 
his attention, and he was extremely solicitous to render it truly valu- 
able. In the preface to the first volume he stated his ideas of the prin- 
ciples on which he was so desirous that it should be executed. He says, 
“ It is our wish, and will be our aim, to conduct this publication with 
real impartiality. We mean to rise above narrow prejudices, and to 
record, with fidelity and fireedom, the virtues and vices, the excellencies 
and defects of men of every profession and party. A work of this na- 
ture would be deprived of much of its utility, if it were not carried on 
with a philosophical liberality of mind. But we apprehend that a phi- 
losopliical liberality of mind, whilst we do full justice to the merit of 
those from whom we differ, either in religious or political opinions, doth 
not imply in it our having no sentiments of our own. We scruple not 
to declare our attachment to the great interests of mankind, and our 
enmity to bigotry, superstition, and tyranny, whether found in papist or 
protestant, whig or tory, churchman or dissenter. A history^ that is 
written without any regard to the chief privileges of human nature, and 
without feelings, especially of the moral kind, must lose a considerable 
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part of its instraction and enei^.” At the close of the preface, Dr 
Kippis adds i— ‘‘ Biography may be considered in two lights. It is very 
agreeable and useful, when it hath no other view than merely to relate 
the circumstances of the lives of eminent men, and to give an account 
of their writings. But it is capable of a still nobler application. It 
may be regarded as presenting us with a variety of events, that, like 
experiments in natural philosophy, may become the materiab from which 
general truths and principles are to be drawn. When biographical 
knowledge is employed in enlarging our acquaintance with human na- 
ture,— in exciting an honourable emulation,— in correcting our preju- 
dices,— in refining our sentiments, — and in regulating our conduct, — it 
then attains its true excellence. Besides its being a pleasing amuse- 
ment, and a just tribute of respect to illustrious characters, it rises to 
the dignity of science ; and of such science as must ever be esteemed 
of peculiar importance, because it hath man for its object.” When he 
had been some time engaged on the ^ Biographia,’ he found that the 
task was too great for him to execute alone, and Dr Towers was joined 
to him as an associate in this labour.^ 

In 1783 he published ‘ Considerations on the Provisional Treaty 
with America, and the Preliminary Articles of Peace with France and 
Spain.’ In the course of the same year appeared ‘ Six Discourses 
delivered by Sir John Pringle, Bart., when president of the Royal so- 
ciety, on occasion of six annual assignments of Sir Godfrey Copley’s 
medal.’ To which was prefixed the life of the author by Dr Kippis, 
who had been on very friendly terms with Sir John Pringle. In 1786 
he published a sermon preached by him at the Old Jewry, on occasion 
of the foundation of a new academical institution for the education of 
Unitarian dissenters. Of this academy Dr Kippis became a tutor, and 
continued such for several years ; but he afterwards quitted the office, 
and at no distant period the institution itself was abolished. Dr Kippis 
published, in one volume, 4to, in 1788, the life of the celebrated cir- 
cunmavigator. Captain James Cook ; and, in the same year, a life of 
Dr Nathaniel Lafdner, which was prefixed to an edition of his works. 
In 1791 he published a volume of sermons; and the same year a fu- 
neral oration delivered at the interment of Dr Richard Price. 

Dr Kippis died on the 8th of October, 1795. His character was 
that of an excellent and amiable man ; his manners were mild and pla- 
cid ; he had great ardour and activity of benevolence, and much of his 
time was employed in doing good to others. He rose early, and ap- 
pears always to have been distinguished by his diligence and applica- 
tion. In his life of Dr Doddridge, he says,— Literary diligence is a 
matter which I have always earnestly wished to press on every young man 
of liberal education with whom I have had acquaintance. When accom- 
panied wi^ original genius, it is the parent of all that is great and valu- 
able in science ; and where there is not much of origind genius, pro- 
vided there be a natural capacity, it is endued with the power of pro- 
ducing valuable attainments, and of rendering eminent services to the 
learned world.” 

Dr Kippis wrote the prefiice to < Edwin and Elfirida,’ a legendary 

* All the new articles and additions to old articles,, written by Dr Kippis, had the 
letter K affixed to them. To the new articles or additions to old articles, written by 
Dr Towers, the letter T was affixed. 
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tale by Miss Helen Maria Williams. That ingenious lady ^rote a 
poem to his memoryi in which are the following lines 

** For him his country twines her civic palm ; 

And Learning’s tears his honour’d name embalm ; 

His were the lavish stores, her force sublime. 

Through every passing age has snatch’d from time ; 

His the historian’s wreath, the critic’s art, 

A rigid judgment, but a feeling heart ; 

His the warm purpose for the general weal, 

The Christian’s meekness, and the Christian’s zeal; 

And his the moral worth, to which is given 
Earth’s purest homage, and the meed of heaven.” 

Ralph lieath^otr, B.29. 

BORN A, D. 172L — DIED A. D. 1795. 

Ralph Heathcotb, an ingenious English divine and miscellaneous 
writer, was descended of an ancient Derbyshire family, whose property 
was injured during the civil wars. He was born on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1721, at Barrow-upon-Soar, in Leicestershire. His father was 
then curate of that place, but afterwards had the vicarage of Sileby in 
that county, and the rectory of Morton in Derbyshire. He died in 
1765. His mother was a daughter of Simon Ockley, Arabic pro- 
fessor at Cambridge. He passed the first fourteen yeai*s at home with 
his father, who taught him Greek and Latin. In April, 1736, he was 
sent to the public school of Chesterfield, where he continued five years 
under William Burrow, a learned man, and a skilful teacher. In April, 
1741, he was admitted sizar of Jesus college, Cambridge, and, in Jan- 
uary, 1745, took his degree of A.B., and soon after entered into holy 
orders. 

In March, 1748, he undertook the cure of St Margaret’s, Leicester, 
and the year after was presented to the small vicarage of Barkby in the 
neighbourhood, which, with his curacy — ^worth £50 yearly — ^he says 
made him well to live.” In July, 1748, he took his master’s degree, 
and at the same time withdrew bis' name from college, having in view 
a marriage with Miss Margaret Mompesson, a Nottinghamshire lady 
of good family, which he accomplished in August, 1750, and whose 
fortune, in his estimation, made him independent. 

In 1746 he published, at Cambridge, a small Latin work, en tided 

* Historia Astronomies, sive de Ortu et Progressu Astronomies,’ 8vo. This 
is a juvenile, but ingenious performance. In 1752, while the Middle- 
tonian controversy on miraculous powers, &c. was still raging, although 
Dr Middleton himself was dead, he published two pieces, one entitled 
‘ Cursory Animadversions upon the Controversy in genei^ ;’ the other, 

* Remarks upon a Charge by Dr Chapman.’ In 1753 he published 

* A Letter to the Rev. Iliomas Fothergill, A.M., relating to his Ser- 
mon upon the reasonableness and uses of commemorating King Charles’ 
Marlyrdom,’ which Mr Heathcote endeavoured to show was neither 
reasonable nor useful. These were published without his name ; but 
his pamphlets on the Middletonian controversy attracted the notice of 
Dr Warburton, who discovered the author, and sending him his com- 
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plimcnts, offered him the place of assistant-preacher at LincolnVinn, 
with the stipend of half-a-guinea for each sermon. This was little, but 
he accepted it, as affording him an opportunity of living in London, 
and cultivating learned society. He accordingly removed to town in 
June, 1753, and became one of a club of literati who met once a-week, 
as he says, “ to talk learnedly for three or four hours.*' The members 
were Drs Jortin, Birch, and Maty, Mr Wetstein, Mr De Missy, and 
one or two more. 

On the appearance of Lord Bolingbroke's works, he published, in 
1755, ‘ A Sketch of Lord Bolingbroke's Philosophy,* the object of 
which was to vindicate the moral attributes of the Deity. In the latter 
end of the same year came out ‘ The use of Reason asserted in matters 
of Religion, in answer to a Sermon preached by Dr Patten at Oxford, 
July 13th, 1755,* whom he accused of being a Hutchinsonian ; and 
the year after, a defence of this against Dr Patten, who had replied. Dr 
Horne also, a friend to Dr Patten, animadverted on Mr Heathcote's 
pamphlet; but it seems not to have been long before all their sentiments 
concurred, — at least the Hutchinsonians could not blame Mr Heathcote 
more than he blamed himself. " When,*’ says he, “ the heat of con- 
troversy was over, I could not look into them — ^the pamphlets — myself, 
without disgust and pain. The spleen of Middleton, and the pctulancy 
of Warburton, had too much infected me.” This candid acknowledg- 
ment, however, seems to justify Mr Jones* language in his life of Bishop 
Horne. A Mr Heathcote, a very intemperate and unmanly writer, 
published a pamphlet against Dr Patten, laying himself open both in 
the manner and the matter of it, to the criticisms of Dr Patten, who 
will appear to have been greatly his superior as a scholar and a divine 
to any candid reader who shall review that controversy. Dr Patten 
could not, with any propriety, be said to have written on the Hutcliin- 
sonian plan; but Mr Heathcote found it convenient to charge him with 
it.” Warburton, too, who had complimented Mr Heathcote to his face, 
speaks of him in a letter to Dr Hurd in 1757, as one whose “ matter 
is rational, but superficial, and thin spread/* He adds, he will prove 
as great a scribbler as Comber. They are both sensible, and both have 
reading. The difference is, that the one has so much vivacity as to 
make him ridiculous ; the other so little as to be unentertaining. Com- 
ber’s excessive vanity may be matched by Heathcote’s pride, which, I 
think, is a much worse quality.” 

In 1763^, Mr Heathcote preached the Boylean lectures, twenty- 
four in number, at St James’s, Westminster. He published, however, 
only two of them in 1763, on the < Being of a God,’ which soon passed 
into a second edition. In 1765, on the death of his father, he succeeded 
to the vicarage of Sileby, and in 1766 was presented to the rectory of 
Sawtry- All-Saints, in Huntingdonshire ; and in 1768 to a prebend in 
the collegiate church of Southwell. These,” he says, “ in so short 
a compass may look pompous ; but their clear annual income, when 
curates were paid, and all expenses deducted, did not amount to more 
than £150.” In 1771 he published < The Irenarch, or Justice of the 
Peace’s Manual,* — a performance which, with some singularities of opin- 
ion, was accounted both sensible and seasonable. He was now in the 
commission of the peace. A second edition of this work appeared in 
1774, with a long dedication to Lord Mansfield. 
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In the summer of 1785 he left London, and resided, for the remain- 
der of his life, principally at Southwell, of which church he became, in 
1788, vicar-general. He died May ^th, 1795. To the preceding 
list of Dr Heathcote’s works, we may add that, at the request of Mr 
Whiston, he wrote the life of Dr Thomas Burnet, the learned master of 
the Charter* house, prefixed to the edition of his works printed in 1759. 
In 1767 he published a letter to Horace Walpole, concerning the dis- 
pute between Hume and Rousseau. He also published an ^ Assize 
Sermon,’ and a pamphlet called ^ Memoirs of the late contested election 
for the county of Leicester,’ 1775. His ‘ Irenarch’ and the dedication 
and notes, he scattered up and down, but without alteration, in a miscel- 
laneous work, published in 1786, entitled ‘ Sylvia, or the Wood;’ an 
entertaining collection of anecdotes, &c., which was printed in 1788 ; 
and in 1789 he had begun another volume of miscellanies, including 
some of his separate pieces, and memoirs of himselfi 


BORN A. D. 1725. — ^DIED A.D, 1797. 

This learned and exemplary divine was descended from ancestors 
who were clergymen, in a direct line, from the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The misfortunes qf one of them, on account of his attachment 
to Charles I. during the civil wars, are well-narrated in Dr Walker s 
‘ Account oP the Sufferings of the Clergy.’ His father, the Rev. 
Richard Venn, rector of St Antholin’s, London, distinguished himself 
as a noted polemic in his day, particularly, in conjunction with Bishop 
Gibson, in opposing the promotion of Dr Rundle to a bishopric, on 
account of a conversation in which the doctor bad expressed senti- 
ments rather favourable to deism. Mr Venn also assisted Dr Webster 
in writing the * Weekly Miscellany,^ — a periodical publication which, 
under the venerable name of Richard Hooker, laboured zealously in 
defence of high church principles. He died in 1740, and a volume of 
his sermons and tracts was published by his widow, the daughter of a 
Mr Ashton, who was executed in the reign of William 111. for being 
concerned in a plot to bring back the Stuart family. 

Henry Venn was born at Barnes in the county of Surrey, in the year 
1725. He was educated partly under Dr Pitman, at Market-street^ 
and partly under the Rev. Mr Catcott, rector of St Stephen, Bristol, 
—a Hutchinsonian divine of great ingenuity and learning, the author 
of a curious treatise on the deluge, and a volume of excellent sermons. 
In 1742 Venn was admitted of Jesus college, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded to the degree of B. A. in 1745, and to that of M. A. in 1749. 
There being no fellovrship vacant in his own college, the fellows of 
Queen’s unanimously elected him a member of their society, in which 
he continued till his marriage in 1757. The lady to whom he became 
united was daughter of Dr Bishop of Ipswich, author of an exposition 
of the creed, and a volume of sermons preached at Lady Moyer’s lec- 
ture in 1724. 

At this period Mr Venn was curate of Clapham, where he was 
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greatly beloved by the inhabitants, and contracted a close friendship 
with those eminently good men, Sir John Barnard, and John Thornton, 
Esq. By way of exhibiting his gratitude to his parishioners, he pub- 
lished and dedicated to them, in 1759, on his resignation of the curacy, 
a volume of sermons. In that year he was presented to the vicarage of 
Huddersfield in Yorkshire. Before this removal he had embraced the 
Calvinistic system, and distinguished himself as one of the heads of 
Methodism, as it was called, in the establishment. 

While at Huddersfield he laboured with unwearied assiduity in his 
vocation, and his memory will long be cherished with affection and ven- 
eration in that extensive parish. Hb zeal, however, carried him beyond 
his strength. By his earnest and frequent preaching, in the course of 
ten years he had materially injured hb constitution, and brought on a 
cough and spitting of blood which rendered him incapable of officiating 
any longer in so extensive a sphere. He therefore accepted, in 1770, 
the rectory of Yelling in Huntingdonshire, a crown-living, which was 
presented to him by hb friend the lord-chief-baron Smythe, then one 
of the commissioners of the great seal. During his residence at Hud- 
dersfield he published * The Complete Duty of Man,’ which has gone 
through seven large editions, including those printed in Ireland and 
America. The great object of this book is to counteract the principles 
of the celebrated work which bears the same title. 

He continued to reside at Yelling until the month of December, 
1796, when, in consequence of a paralytic stroke, which not only shook 
his bodily frame but hb intellect, he removed^to the house of hb son, 
the rector of Clapham, where he died in June following. Mr Venn’s 
talents were of some note in hb profession. 

BORN A.D. 1744 . — ^DIED A.l>. 1797 . 

Joseph Milner was bom in the neighbourhood of Leeds, on the 
2d of Januaiy, 1744. Mr Moore, usher of the grammar-school of 
Leeds, and afterwards head-master, was his classical instructor till he 
went to the university. Hb talents discovered themselves at a very 
early period. Hb memory was unparalleled, and retained its strength 
to the end of his life; for though he himself used to say that it was not 
so retentive as it had been, nobody else perceived any decay or altera- 
tion in that faculty. His tutor, when explaining the Latin or Greek 
authors, used to apply to Milner’s memory in cases of hbtoiy and my- 
thology. He used to say, “ Milner b more easily consulted than the 
dictionaries or the pantheon; and he b quite as much to be relied on.” 
He told so many and almost incredible stories of his pupil’s memory, 
that a respectable clergyman, at that time minister of St John’s church 
in Leeds, expressed some suspicion of exaggeration. Moore instantly 
offered to give satbfactory proof of his assertions: Milner,” said he, 
** shall go to church next Sunday, and without taking a single note at 
the time, shaH write down your sermon afterward. Will you permit 
us to compare what he writes with what you preach?” The clergyman 
accepted Ae proposal; and expressed hb astonbhmeut at the event of 
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this trial of memory: “The lad,” said he, “has not omitted a single 
thought or sentiment in the whole sermon ; and frequently he has got 
the very words for a long way together.” 

At eighteen years of age, Milner obtained means to enter himself of 
Catherine hall, Cambridge; and, in spite of many disadvantages, he 
carried away both the chancellor’s medals, in the year 1766. “Mil- 
ner’s strength and excellence, as a classical scholar, consisted,” says his 
^jrother, “ in the soundness of his understanding, the extensiveness of 
his reading, and the retentiveness of his memory, which enabled him 
to enter into the spirit of an author, and to develop the meaning of the 
most obscure and difficult expressions. Similar passages and similar 
constructions perpetually occurred to his mind, and assisted him in un- 
tying knots which were above the art of persons of more confined read- 
ing or of less penetration. In the above contest for the medals, most 
of the candidates had possessed the advantage of being educated at some 
of the great public schools; and, probably, were much superior to Mil- 
ner in the knowledge of pronunciation. For besides that the knowledge 
of the quantity of syllables is usually less attended to in country-schools, 
the Yorkshire boys are well-known to bring along with them a most 
unpleasant accent.” 

Notwithstanding his success, young Milner was unable to maintain 
himself long at college. He was fortunate enough, however, to obtain 
the head-mastership of the ^ammar-school of Hull, with an afternoon- 
lectureship in the town. Under his auspices, the school, which had 
dwindled almost to nothing, through the negligence of the former master 
and assistant, soon acquired very considerable celebrity, which it re- 
tained for many years. Isaac Milner has borne honourable and affect- 
ing testimony to the kindness of his brother in taking charge of him and 
furnishing him with the means of prosecuting his studies as soon as his 
own limited finances enabled him to do so. “ Under Providence,” says 
he, “ be owes his present honourable and elevated situations as dean of 
Carlisle and master of Queen’s college, and professor of mathematics in 
the university of Cambridge — ^indeed, he owes all he has to the kind- 
ness of this same brother; and he here willingly acknowledges the obli- 
gation with tears of gratitude and affection. ‘He made’ Isaac ‘glad 
with his acts, and his memorial is blessed for ever.* The duration 
of Mr Milner’s serious and active ministry is to be reckoned from about 
the 27th year of his age to bis 54th. Not only at Hull, but throughout 
the kingdom, a very considerable revival of practical religion took place 
during these years, particularly among the poor and the middle ranks 
of society. The Methodists had sounded the alarm; and the clergy of 
the establishment were roused. The scriptures were examined and 
searched “ whether these things were so.” The name of Methodist, 
when applied to such persons as Mr Milner, ceased in a great measure 
to be disgraceful with thinking people. Some of the bishops even, who 
had conceived great prejudices against every thing connected with that 
term, saw abundant reason to alter their judgment Great numbers of 
the poorer and of the middle classes of society became truly religious 
in practice ; and almost all persons affected to approve Mr Milner’s way 
of stating the truths of the gospel. In fact, the sentiments which he 
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defended and explained in the pulpit, became so fashionable, that no 
clergyman was well-received at Hull who opposed or did not support 
them. 

Mr Milner just lived to receive a very ample and decisive testimony 
of esteem which was shown to him by the mayor and corporation of 
Hull. Upon the decease of the Rev. T. Clarke, he was chosen vicar 
almost unanimously. But he survived that event only a few weeks. 
He died November 16th, 1797. 

His brother says he never met with any person who resembled him 
in two points, — an extreme ignorance of the ways and manners of man- 
kind in their ordinary intercourse with each other, — and, an utter and 
absolute rejection of disguise in all its shapes. There have lived, per- 
haps, very few men who appeared so perfectly and so exactly what they 
really were as Mr Milner did. All his likings and dislikings appeared 
at once: be practised no temporising measures with any one, but com- 
mended and blamed without reserve, and without much consulting the 
feelings of those who heard him. Whatever he did he did with all his 
might. Greek, Latin, history, and poetry, chiefly employed the former 
part of his life; practical religion, or subjects connected with it, the 
latter. One of the most popular and instructive publications of Mr 
Milner, is a pamphlet called ^ Some remarkable Passages in the Life of 
William Howard.’ His answer to Gibbon’s attack on Christianity, 
though well-known to studious persons, and though highly commended 
by two learned bishops, has not been so generally dispersed as it de- 
serves. His essays on the ‘ Influence of the Holy Spirit’ were exceed- 
ingly well-received, and have been of great service in the church. The 
most arduous and important undertaking of Mr Milner is his ‘ History 
of the Church of Christ,’ which, in spite of the dislike manifested to it 
by a certain party in the church of England, will continue to be read 
with pleasure and advantage by serious Christians of every denomina- 
tion. 


WL* CatiOjpn. 

BORN A. D. 1751. — DIED A. D. 1797. 

The honourable and reverend W. B. Cadogan was the second son of 
Lord Cadogan, who married the only daughter of Lord Montfort He 
was born January 22d, 1751, and was placed at Westminster school, 
July 7th, 1757. He distinguished himself by obtaining several prizes, 
and was for some time what is termed captain of the school. 

In the year 1769 he left Westminster to enter Christ church college, 
Oxford. ‘‘It is reported,” says his biographer Cecil, “that he was 
considered one of the first scholars in his college ; and it is certain that 
he received different sets of books as prizes in literary contests; that he 
was the reverse of those who are properly termed loungers at the uni- 
versity, I have full evidence; for besides what appeared in his ministry, 
his private papers are a strong proof of his early industry. When Mrs 
Cadogan imposed this task upon me, she opened his escrutoire, in order 
to examine if he had left any thing that it might be proper to add to 
what had been already printed; and I confess I was surprised at the 
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quantity of papers covered with his university studies. These occupied 
much room, besides that which contained a great number of written 
sermons, and what are called skeletons of sermons, as he, latterly, did 
not read his discourses. When I say I was surprised at this, it was 
not so much from observing how greatly his character had difiPered from 
that of many, who go to universities merely as a necessary introduction 
into a particular profession, and pay little regard to other advantages 
which such seminaries afford ; but because, after a long intimacy with 
him, I had remarked his indisposition to converse on those branches 
of science which 1 now found he had so laboriously cultivated. I had 
imputed the indisposition rather to his having never deeply pursued 
such subjects, than to what I afterwards found to be the real motive, 
namely, an habitual delight in, and eager pursuit after, sublimer ob- 
jects; for latterly he counted all things but dross for the excellency of 
the ^owledge of Christ Jesus his Lord.** 

In the year 1774 Mr Cadogan.was presented — ^though not yet or- 
dained — ^to the living of St Giles's, Reading. Earl Bathurst was at 
that time chancellor, and used to dress so very plainly that those who 
did not know his person could have no suspicion of his rank in life. 
When the living of St Giles’s became vacant, the chancellor called one 
morning upon the present Lord Cadogan, then Mr Cadogan, at his 
house in London. * Being informed that Mr Cadogan was not at home, 
he desired to leave a line for him. The servants kept him in the hall 
while he wrote a note, politely expressing his intention of presenting 
Mr Cadogan’s son, who he had heard was intended for orders, to the 
living of St Giles’s, as being near the family seat. The note being 
brought to Mr Cadogan, he opened it with surprise, and inquired of his 
servants how it came to be written on such dirty paper? They said 
that they had given the fiist piece which presented itself to a man who 
called, and wished to leave his busing. Do you know,” replied he 
in vexation, “ that that man is the lord-high-chancellor of England?” 
It is needless to say that the servants were thunderstruck, and that 
every proper apology was immediately made to the chancellor. 

Soon after Mr Cadogan had entered upon his regular duties, he ex- 
perienced a remarkable change of religious views. He became, in short, 
what was called, in derision, a Methodist. Cecil records the following 
conversation which Cadogan soon after this period had with a noble- 
man of his own acquaintance ; What,” said my lord, do you mean 
to do? You have made, or rather marred your fortune, indeed; all 
hopes of preferment are quite gone I” A stall I believe at Westminster 
was promised Mr Cadogan and just then given to another, to which his 
lordship was supposed to allude. Cadogan replied; ‘‘I am endeavour- 
ing, my lord, to gain preferment in another world, where no one fails 
who attempts it. All worldly preferment is uncertain ; we cannot hold 
it long, nor secure it one hour. I will therefore endeavour to secure a 
treasure * where no moth corrupts, and where no thief can steal.* ” 
‘‘ As to that world,” replied his lordship, “ I know no more about it 
than others who never were there I” Cadogan answered: I never saw 
it, my lord; I know likewise but little about it; but my Bible tells me 
that ‘ there remaineth a rest for the people of God ;’ I believe that book 
to be divine, — its evidence appeal's to me irresistible, — I am determined, 
therefore, to stake ray fortune upon what God hath promised in his 
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word; and the day will soon arrive that will determine who is right.” 
“ Well,” rejoined his lordship, “ you must enjoy your opinion and pay 
for it.*’ ‘‘ With all my heart!” replied Mr Cadogan, ‘‘I have a faithful 

God to go to, and am not afraid to trust him. -I sometimes, my lord, 
get a glimpse of that world above, which makes all I see in this poor 
indeed.” 

Mr Cadogan’s ministry had now become so interesting at Reading 
that his church could not contain the multitude \vhich attended it. 
This want of room, however, was much remedied by his erecting a very 
large gallery, which went nearly round the church ; for the whole ex- 
pense of which he made himself accountable, though, afterwards, it was 
chiefly defrayed by voluntary subscription. In December, 1782, Mr 
Cadogan married the widow of Captain Bradshaw of the 78th regiment, 
private secretary and aid-de-camp to General Vaughan, who was then 
commander-in-chief of the Leeward islands. 

From his marriage to his death,” says his biographer, little more 
can be marked — and what could be marked better? — than a steady, 
determined, and uniform course of laborious attention to the charge 
committed to him. God, who had given hiin grace to make so good a 
profession before many witnesses, honoured his testimony to the awak- 
ening and establisliing a great number as seals of his ministry, and lively 
evidences of the power of the word and Spirit of God. In his course, 
to copy the words of his friend the Rev. T. Pentycross, ‘ we may ad- 
mire the beautiful regularity of his conduct, and strict improvement of 
his time, rising constantly, both in summer and winter, at sbi in the 
morning, and, excepting his attendance at breakfast and family pi*ayor, 
continuing always in his study till twelve; then riding about two hours 
and visiting that part of his flock which was at a distance; in the after- 
noon he visited the sick and distressed in the town ; and, on Sundays, 
the Sunday-schools, notwithstanding his three public services,’ To 
this may be added, his regularly preaching a weekly lecture in his 
church ; and his admitting such of his hearers as had not the opportu- 
nity at home, to join his evening family worship.” 

A musical amateur of eminence, who had often observed Mr Cado- 
gan*s inattention to his performances, said to him one day, “ Come, I 
am determined to make you feel the ft>rce of music ; pay particular at. 
tention to this piece.” It was played. “ Well, what do you say now?** 
“Why, just what I said before.” “What! can you hear this and not 
be charmed? Well, I am quite surprised at your insensibility! where 
are your ears ?” “ Bear with me, my lord,” replied Mr Cadogan, 

“since I too have had my surprise; I have often, from the pulpit, set 
before you the most striking and aflfecting truths, — I have sounded notes 
that have raised the dead, — 1 have said, surely he will feel now ; but 
you never seemed charmed with my music, though infinitely more in- 
teresting than youm. I too have been ready to say with astonishment, 
where are his ears?” 

A pious lady whom he visited was making many inquiries and re- 
marks relating to his birth, family, and connections; “ My dear madam,” 
said he, “ I wonder you can spend so much time upon so poor a sub- 
ject! I called to converse with you upon the things of eternity.” Bishop 
Lowth, who had long been confined with the gout, one day said, as he 
sat in pain: “ Ah, Mr Cadogan, see what a poor thing it is to be bishop 
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of London I’’ “ Truly, my lord,” replied Mr Cadogan, « I always thought 
it was a very poor thing to be a bishop of London, if a man possessed 
nothing better,” It may be remarked that the reply came with a better 
grace, as it came from one who in all probability might have obtained 
a bishopric had be made it his object. 

Viewing him as a minister, he had set out wdth all the advantages 
which one of the first schools and universities could afibrd; but he seems 
to have soon discovered how miserably deficient that minister must be 
who stops at the learning of the schools. While he could have distin- 
guished himself as a scholar, the following remark, which he makes 
upon Mr Romaine, in his funeral sermon, will as strictly apply to him- 
self: “The errors and vices of the heathen, however ornamented by 
rhetoric or poetry, were disgusting to a heart purified by feith; he 
therefore turned from profane to sacred literature.” The scriptures, 
indeed, he had studied day and night in their original languages: he had 
studied them critically, and in their connection, till he was familiar with 
them beyond most of his cotemporaries. His mind was a concordance 
and harmony of scripture. He quoted with amazing facility, not at 
random as some do, who distinguish not sound from sense, but what- 
ever tended to explain or illustrate the point before him. To this may 
be added, that bis diction, like that of the original he studied, was so 
plain and perspicuous, that the meanest of his hearers might clearly 
understand him. 

“ As a preacher,” says Cecil, “he certainly stood high; and I may 
safely affirm this, though his voice was rough, his utterance rather in- 
distinct, and at times unpleasantly monotonous. 1 am also ready to 
acknowledge that, like many other useful men, he was more qualified 
to make the assault than to conduct the siege. His memory indeed 
was remarkably strong, his mind firm and vigorous, and his discourses 
studied ; but he had little imagination, taste, or ear. Plain and con- 
vincing, decisive and commanding, he exhibited truth in the mass, and 
characters in the general, with great efiect; but to discriminate with 
accuracy, to touch the strings of the heart with skill, and to meet ob- 
jections in their various forms, were talents he did not possess himself 
though he knew how to value them in others.” 

BOEN A.D. 1712. — DIED A.D. 1799. 

This learned divine, and celebrated political writer, was bora at 
Laugharn, in Carmarthenshire, in 1712. His father was a farmer, and 
having a small estate left him near Aberystwith in Cardiganshire, he 
removed thither; and perceiving that his son had a turn for learning, 
he sent him to Ruthin school in Denbighshire, where he made so great 
progress in the classics that he obtained an exhibition at St John’s col- 
lege, Oxford. At the age of twenty-three he entered into holy orders, 
and served a curacy for some time in Gloucestershire. About 1737 
he became curate of St Stephen s church, Bristol, and was appointed 
minor canon in the cathedral of that city. Here he atti-acted the notice 
of Dr Joseph Butler, then bishop of Bristol and afterwards of Durham, 
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who appointed Tucker his domestic chaplain. By the interest of this 
prelate he also obtained a prebendal stall in the cathedral of Bristol; 
and on the death of Mr Catcott — ^well-known by his treatise on the 
deluge — he became rector of St Stephen. The inhabitants of that pa- 
rish consist chiefly of merchants and tradesmen, — a circumstance which 
greatly aided his natural inclination for commercial and political studies. 

When the famous bill was brought into the house of commons for tlie 
naturalization of the Jews, Tucker took a decided part in favour of tlie 
measure, and was indeed its most able advocate; but for this he was 
severely attacked in pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines; and the 
people of Bristol burned his efligy, together with his letters on behalf 
of naturalization.^ In 1763 he published an able pamphlet on the Tur- 
key trade, in which he demonstrates the evils that result to trade in 
general from chartered companies. At this period Lord Clare — after- 
wards Earl Nugent — was returned to parliament for Bristol, an honour 
he obtained chiefly through the strenuous exertions of Mr Tucker, 
whose influence in his large and wealthy parish was almost decisive on 
such an occasion. In return for this favour, the earl procured for him 
the deanery of Gloucester, in 1758, at which time he took his degree 
of D.D. So great was the reputation he had now acquired for com- 
mercial knowledge, that Dr Thomas Hayter, afterwards bishop of Lon- 
don, who was then tutor to George III., applied to Tucker to draw 
up a dissertation on this subject for the perusal of his royal pupil. It 
was accordingly done, and gave great satisfaction. This work, under 
the title of ‘ Tlie Elements of Commerce,* was printed in quarto, but 
never published. Dr Warburton, however, who, after having been 
member of the same chapter with the dean at Bristol, became bishop of 
Gloucester, thought very differently from the rest of mankind, in re- 
spect to his talents and favourite pursuits, and said once, in his coarse 
manner, that ‘‘ his dean’s trade was religion, and religion his trade.” 
The dean once remarked in allusion to the coolness which subsisted be- 
tween him and Warburton: “The bishop affects to consider me with 
contempt; to which I say nothing. He has sometimes spoken coarsely 
of me; to which I replied nothing. He has said that religion is my 
trade, and trade is my religion. Commerce and its connections have, 
it is true, been favourite objects of ray attention, and where is the crime? 
And as for religion, I have attended carefully to the duties of my parish : 
nor have I neglected my cathedral. The w'orld knows something of 
me as a writer on religious subjects; and I will add, which the world 
does not know, that 1 have written near three hundred sermons, and 
preached them all, again and again. My heart is at ease on that score, 
and my conscience, thank God, does not accuse me.” 

In 1771, when a strong attempt was made to procure an abolition of 
subscription to the thirty-nine articles. Dr Tucker came forward as an 
advocate for them ; he admitted, however, that some reformation of the 
liturgy was wanted, and instanced particularly the Athanasian creed, 
w'hich he considered as too scholastic and reflned for a popular confes- 
sion of faith. About this time he published ‘ Directions for Travellers,’ 
in which he lays down excellent rules, by which gentlemen who visit 

^ Mr Seward says, Lis being burned in effigy was occasioned by on essay be wroio in 
supiiort of the Hessians who came to settle in England. 
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foreign countries may not only improve their own minds, but turn their 
observations to the benefit of their native country. This has become 
extremely scarce, but there is a part of it reprinted in Berchtold s ‘ Essay 
to direct the inquiries of Travellers.* 

In 1772, the dean printed a small volume of sermons, in which he 
explains his views of the doctrines of election and justification, in refer- 
ence to a very violent dispute then carried on between the Calvinistic 
and the Arminian Methodists, — the former headed by Messrs Toplady 
and Hill, and the latter by the Messrs Wesleys and Fletcher. The year 
following he published * Letters to the Rev. Dr Kippis, wherein the 
claim of the Church of England to an authority in matters of faith, and 
to a power of decreeing rites and ceremonies, is discussed and ascer- 
tained,’ Sec* 

When the dispute arose between Great Britain and the American 
colonies, the dean was an attentive observer of the contest, examining 
the affair with a very different eye from that of a party-man or an in- 
terested merchant, and discovered as he conceived that both sides would 
be benefited by an absolute separation. The more he thought on this 
subject, the more he was persuaded that extensive colonies were an evil 
rather than an advantage to any commercial nation. On this principle, 
therefore, he published his ‘ Thoughts upon the Dispute between the 
Mother Country and America.’ He demonstrated that the latter could 
not be conquered, and that, if it could, the purchase would be dearly 
bought. He warned this country against commencing a war with the 
colonies, and advised that they should be left to themselves. This ad- 
vice startled all parties, and the dean was generally considered as a sort 
of madman who had rambled out of the proper line of his profession to 
commence political quack. Our author, however, went on vindicating 
and enforcing his favourite system, in spite of all the obloquy with which 
it was treated both in the senate and from the press. As the war pro- 
ceeded, some intelligent persons began to see more truth and reason in 
his sentiments, and time demonstrated that be was right. He printed 
several essays in the newspapers under the title of Cassandra. 

When the teiTors of an invasion were very prevalent in 1779, the 
dean circulated, in a variety of periodical publications, some sensible 
observations in order to quiet the fears of the people. He states at 
length, and with great accuracy, the numerous difficulties that must 
attend the attempt to invade this country, and the still greater ones 
that must be encountered by the invaders after their landing. Those 
observations were reprinted, with good effect, in the course of the late 
war. In 1781, he published what he had printed long before, ^ A trea- 
tise on Civil Government,’ in which his principal design is to counteract 
the doctrines of the celebrated Locke and his followers. This book 
made a considerable noise, and was attacked by several of the best 
writers on the democratic side of the question. The year following he 
closed his political career with a pamphlet entitled ‘ Cui Bono?’ in 
which he bdances the profits and loss of each of the belligerant powers, 
and recapitulates all his former positions on the subject of war and 
colonial possessions. His publications after ffiis period consist of some 
tracts on the commercial regulations of Ireland, on the exportation of 
woollens, and on the iron trade. 

In 1777 he published seventeen practical sermons, in one vol. 8vo 
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After he resigned his rectory in Bristol he resided mostly in Gloucester, 
He died of the gradual decays of age, November 4th, 1799, and was 
interred in tlie south transept of Gloucester cathedral, where a monu- 
ment has been erected to his memory. It should be recoi*ded to his 
praise, that though enjoying but very moderate preferment — for to a 
man of no paternal estate, or other ecclesiastical dignity, the deanery 
of Gloucester is no very advantageous situation — he was notwithstand- 
ing a liberal benefactor to several public institutions, and a distinguished 
patron of merit About 1790 he thought of resigning his rectory in 
Bristol, and, without communicating his design to any other person, he 
applied to the chancellor in whose gift it is, for leave to quit it in favour 
of his curate, a most deserving man with a large family. His lordship 
was, willing enough that he should give up the living, but refused him 
the liberty of nominating his successor. On this the dean resolved to 
hold the living himself till he could find a fit opportunity to succeed in 
his object After weighing the matter more deliberately, he commu- 
nicated his wish to his parishioners, and advised them to draw up a 
petition to the chancellor in favour of the curate. This was accordingly 
done, and signed by all of them, without any exception, either on the 
part of the dissenters or others. The chancellor, touched with this 
testimony of love between a clergyman and his people, yielded at last 
to the application ; in consequence of which the dean cheerfully resigned 
the living to a successor well-qualified to tread in his steps.^ 


III.— LITERARY SERIES. 


Ctomos Ctattrrton. 

BORN A. D, 1752. — DIED A. D. 1770. 

This highly gifted but ill-fated youth was the posthumous son of a 
sexton and petty schoolmaster in Bristol, in w^hich city he was born on 
the 20th of November, 1752. The first assiduous attempts of his mo- 
ther to teach him the alphabet were unavailing, and a schoolmaster to 
whom he was sent at the age of five years, gave up the task in despair. 
At last some ornamental letters in the title-page of a music-book caught 
the child’s eye, and so efiectually arrested his attention that by means 
of them and similar characters he was led without interruption from A 
to Z, and at the age of eight years, the first difficulties of reading being 
overcome, was admitted into Colston’s charity-school. Here he con- 
tinued until he had passed his I4th year, without betraying, to the eye 
at least of his master, any of those remarkable powers of mind by which 
he afterwards raised himself to distinction. It is known, however, that 
at the age of ten, he began to display an avidity for books of all sorts, 

* Abridged from Mr Chalmers's notice in Biographical Dictionary, who refers to 
Gentleman's Magazine, voL bux.^Warburton's Letters, 4to. edition, pp. 331, 337.— 
Seward's Anecdotes. 
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which he eagerly perused; and it has been proved that he began to 
write verses at twelve. Amongst his school-exercises he paraphrased 
one chapter of Job^ and several of Isaiah ; he also wrote a satire on his 
upper-master; but in none of these compositions do we discover any 
striking indication of that vigour and fertility of thought which were so 
soon to distinguish him. 

In his 15th year he was removed from school, and articled to an 
attorney in Bristol; and now commenced that series of literaiy frauds 
by which “ the -wondrous boy** created so strong a sensation in the re- 
public of letters, and in the contrivance and conduct of which he ex- 
hibited such an astonishing combination of knavery and genius. In 
1768, when the new bridge of his native city was opened, a paper ap- 
peared in ‘Farley’s Bristol Journal,* entitled ‘A Description of the 
Fryars passing over the old bridge, taken from an ancient manuscript’ 
This paper, from its appropriate character, and the air of vraisemblance 
which its author had contrived to infuse into it, excited a good deal of 
attention, and was ultimately traced to Chatterton, who, after some hesi- 
tation, declared that he had got the original among some papers taken 
from the muniment room of the church of St Mary Redclifre, in Bristol 
These, he said, had been deposited in a very old chest, which had im- 
memorially been called the coffer of Mr Canynge, an eminent merchant, 
who, during the reign of Edward IV., had either founded or rebuilt the 
church. The keys belonging to this chest having been lost, and some 
deeds which it was supposed to contain being wanted, the locks were 
forced by an order of ^e vestry in 1727, and the deeds removed, but 
the other papers which it contained being determined to be of no legal 
utility, were allowed to be gradually carried off by the then sexton, the 
father of our Chatterton, who covered the books of his scholars with 
them, and converted them to a number of equally trifling purposes. On 
one of his occasional visits to his home, Chatterton said his attention was 
casually drawn to some writing on a thread'paper of his mother’s which 
with difficulty he decyphered, and found to be a portion of a curious and 
original MS. His first care, he added, on this discovery, was to se- 
cure all the remaining MSS. or portions of MS. still existing with his 
mother or in the chest ; and it was from this source, he affirmed, that 
he drew the various pieces of ancient poetry which from time to time he 
now submitted to the public as the compositions of Thomas Canynge, 
and Thomas Rowley, a priest 

The MSS. of Rowley soon introduced Chatterton to some of the 
most eminent citizens of Bristol, to whom he presented, various speci- 
mens of the pretended MSS. and by whose attentions be felt much flat- 
tered. In 1769 he sent a specimen of his newly discovered treasure to 
the Hon. Horace Walpole : these were shown to Gray the poet, and his 
friend Mason, who immediately pronounced them to be forgeries. In 
the meantime Chatterton forwarded various communications to the 
* Town and Country Magazine,’ which were inserted in that publication, 
and chiefly consisted of pretended extracts from Rowley. In 1770 he 
composed a poem of 1300 lines, entitled, ‘ Kew Gardens,’ and designed 
as a satire on the Princess-dowager of Wales and Lord Bute. He now 
began to display great laxity of speculative principle, and, having quar- 
relled with some of his earliest and best friends, threatened to put an 
end to his own existence, and was in consequence turned out of doors 

vr. K 
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by his master. In this emergency he resolved to seek an asylum in 
the metropolis^ whither he instantly repaired, and where he soon got 
engaged with various publications. Besides contributing a variety of 
essays to the daily papers, he projected a history of London, and a his- 
tory of England, and plunged deeply into the party -politics of the day. 
But the result disappointed his expectations, and in a few months he was 
reduced to a state of utter indigence. After an ineffectual attempt to 
obtain the situation of surgeon in a slave-ship, the unfortunate youth 
terminated his own existence, on the 25th of August, 1770, by swallow- 
ing a dose of arsenic or opium, having previously destroyed all his 
manuscripts, and left nothing behind him but a few small parchments. 
His remains were interred in the burying-ground of St Andrew’s work- 
house. Thus died Chatterton, 

** The wonder and reproach of an enlightened age.” 

That he ^‘passed his life in the fabrication of a lie” is, in spite of the 
efforts of a Whiter and a Symmons to establish the authenticity of tiie 
Rowleian poems, too true.^ But posterity, while it deprecates the fraud, 
will ever award the due meed of praise to 

<< The wondrous youth of Bristowe*s plain. 

That pourM in Rowley’s garb his solemn strain.” 

The poems to which Chatterton appended the name of Rowley were first 
collected into an 8vo volume by Mr Tyrwhitt, and subsequently in a 
splendid 4to by Dean Milles. The best edition is that of Southey and 
Gregory, in 3 volumes 8vo. 

* The St James’ Chronicle, daring the rage of the Chattertonian controversy, pub- 
lished the following list of the partisans on each side 

Anti-Rowleians. 

Mr Tyrwhitt, 

Mr Walpole, 

Dr Warton, 

Mr T. .Warton, 

Dr Johnson, 

Mr Steevens, 

Dr Percy, 

Mr Malone, 

Mr Gibbon, 

Mr Jones, 

Dr Farmer, 

Mr Colman, 

Mr Sheridan, 

Dr Lort, 

Mr Astlo, 

Mr CroR, 

Mr Hayley, 

Lord C^den, 

Mr Gough, 

Mr Mason, 

Mr Knox, 

Mr Badcock, 

Critical Review, 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Rowleuns* 

Mr Bryant, 

Dean Milles, 

Dr Glynn, 

Mr Henley, 

Monthly Review while under Lang- 
home, 

Mr E. B. Greene. 
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BORN A. D. 1730.— DIED A. ». ‘1770. 

This ingenious but hapless poet was a native of Edinburgh. His 
father was in very humble circumstances, and apprenticed him, while 
yet very young, on boai'd a Leith merchant-vessel. Campbell, the 
author of * Lexiphanes,’ was among the first to discover symptoms of 
genius about the youth ; he warmly befriended him, and procured him 
the appointment of mate on board a vessel engaged in the Levant trade. 
This vessel was afterwards shipwrecked during her passage hrom Alex- 
andria to Venice, and only Falconer and two of the crew escaped. 
When about twenty years of age he appears to have contributed several 
little effusions to the * Gentleman’s Magazine.* They are chiefly of a 
whimsical cast, and touch on naval life and adventures. In 1762, he 
published ^ The Shipwreck,’ the poem which introduced him to public 
notice, and on which alone his fame rests. Soon after its appearance he 
was rated a midshipman on board Sir Edward Hawke’s ship, the Royal 
George ; and in 1763 was appointed purser of the Glojy frigate. He 
was afterwards transferred to the Aurora frigate, which sailed from Eng- 
land for the East Indies on the 80th of September, 1769, but was never 
heard of after leaving the Cape, and is supposed to have foundered in 
the Mozambique channel. The Shipwreck is a poem of great promise. 
Its versification is exquisite, and its whole construction as nearly per- 
fect as any descriptive piece in the language. It is, perhaps, to a lands- 
man’s ear, overloaded with technical terms ; but this was probably in- 
separable from his subject, and invests his verse with the highest claims 
to those for whose gratification he chiefly wooed the muse. 

Shames 

BORN A. D, 1716. — DIED A.D. 1772. 

This celebrated and self-instructed engineer was bom at Tunsted in 
Derbyshire. He received little or no education in his childhood. At 
seventeen years of age he apprenticed himself to a millwright, near 
Macclesfield, in Cheshire. In this situation his mechanic^ genius 
soon displayed itself in a manner which astonished his master and fel- 
low-workmen, who could not believe that such a ready command of all 
the resources of their art, as he always evinced when left to himself, 
could have been acquired by any thing short of a previous and long ap- 
prenticeship. It is related of him that his master having undertaken to 
construct a paper-mill, soon found himself at fault with regard to some 
part of the machinery ; whereupon his apprentice set off one evening a 
distance of fifty miles to obtain a personal inspection of a paper-mill in 
operation, and returned the succeeding day with such a thorough com- 
prehension of the parts and working of the machinery, that he not only 
enabled his master to finish a good paper-mill, but even to introduce 
various improvements into it. 
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In 1752, Brindley erected a very powerful water-wheel at Clifton in 
Lancashire, for the purpose of draining some coal-mines ; the complete 
success of this undertaking introduced him to extensive employment 
both as a machinist and an engineer. In 1758, the duke of Bridge- 
water obtained an act of parliament for cutting a canal from Worsley 
to Salford near Manchester. This undertaking required the execution 
of several tunnels and aqueducts on the line of the canal, for it was re- 
solved to avoid the construction of locks, so as to render the transit of 
vessels perfectly free and uninterrupted ; and his grace, having full con- 
£dence in Brindley’s skill and fertile genius, intrusted the whole w'ork 
to his superintendence. In the execution of it, Brindley evinced con- 
summate skill and the most complete command of all the resources of me- 
chanical art, triumphing over obstacles which thoroughly trained en- 
gineers had pronounced insurmountable, and at the same time effecting 
extensive savings on the original estimates for different parts of the un- 
dertaking* In 1766 he began a canal from the Trent to the Mersey, 
commonly known by the name of the Grand Trunk navigation ; he did 
not live to finish this undertaking, but it owes its success to the skill 
and ingenuity of his plans. He was also the engineer of tlie canals from 
Haywood, in Staffordshire, to Bewdley, and from Birmingham to Wolver- 
hampton, of the Oxfordshire canal, the Calder navigation, and various 
other works of a similar kind throughout the kingdom. 

Brindley died at Tumhurst, in Staffordshire, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1772* His life appears to have been shortened by the intense and 
ceaseless demands made upon his faculties by the number and magnitude 
of the undertakings intrusted to his management. In these he bad little 
or no assistance from books, or the labours of other men ; his resources 
lay almost entirely within himself. His methods of calculation and de- 
signing were in a great measure peculiar to himself, and incommuni- 
cable to others ; while the results be obtained were always found to be 
exactly verified in practice. 

BORN A. n. 1693. — ^DIED A. u. 1773. 

This very eminent naturalist was bom at Westham, in Essex. He 
received his education at two private seminaries. He was early ap- 
prenticed to a London merchant ; but it is said that the arrival of a 
quantity of books on natural histoiy at his master’s house, the bequest 
of a deceased relative, and to which young Edwards had access, deter- 
mined his taste, and ultimately led him to abandon commercial pur- 
suits for the sake of gratifying his absorbing passion — ^the pursuit of 
natural history. A combination of fortunate circumstances enabled him 
to perform several tours on the continent in early life; amongst other 
countries he visited and spent a considerable time in Holland, Norway, 
and France. Being an acute and diligent observer of nature, these ex- 
cursions greatly enlarged his acquaintance with objects of natural sci- 
ence. His election in 1733, to the office of librarian to the college of 
physicians, on the recommendation of Sir Hans Sloane, threw open to 
him the stores of scientific literature in the possession of that body, 
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and afforded him eminent facilities for the cultivation of his favourite 
branches. 

In 1748, the first volume of his ^ History of Birds' was published in 
4to ; a second volume appeared in 1747 ; a third in 1750 ; and a fourth 
in 1751. These volumes were well-received by the public. The figures 
are natural, and the drawing and colouring very correct. In 1758 
he published a volume entitled ‘Gleanings of Natural History,' to 
which he successively added other two volumes. These seven quarto 
volumes contain upwards of six hundred subjects in natural history, de- 
scribed and delineated for the first time. Some idea of the extreme 
accuracy and care of our author and artist may be formed from the ac- 
count which he himself has given in the third volume of his ‘ Gleanings’ 
of his exactness in delineating any object “ It often happens," he 
says, “ that my figures on the copper plates greatly differ from my 
original drawings ; for sometimes the originals have not altogether pleas- 
ed me as to their attitudes or actions. In such cases I have made three 
or four, sometimes six, sketches or outlines, and have deliberately con- 
sidered them all, and then fixed upon that which I judged most free and 
natural to be engraven on my plate.” “ It is not reasonable,” adds he, 
“ to expect that a work of this nature should be highly laboured and 
finished in the colouring part, because it would greatly raise the price 
of it, as colouring work in London, when highly finished, comes very 
dear. The most material part is, keeping as strictly as can be to the 
variety of colours found in the natural subjects, which has been my 
principal care; and now, on revising all that have been coloured, I think 
them much nearer nature than most works of the kind that have been 
published.” 

Edwards communicated various papers to the Royal society. He 
enjoyed the friendship and correspondence of many eminent men, espe- 
ci^ly of the great Swedish naturalist Linnmus, who highly esteemed his 
ornithological publications. He died in 1773. 

BORN A.D. 1719 . — ^DIED A.D. 1778 . 

This elegant essa 3 nst was bom in London. He appears to have early 
devoted himself to literature, and from the first to have followed letters as 
his profession. In 1744 he succeeded Dr Johnson in compiling the par- 
liamentary debates for the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine;* he also contributed 
various poetical pieces to that miscellany. His papers in the ‘Adven- 
turer’ attracted the attention of Archbishop Herring, who conferred on 
him the degree of doctor of civil law. In 1761 he published several 
dramatic pieces, and his admired tale of ‘ Almoran and Hamet.' Short- 
ly after the secession of Ruff head, in 1760, from the review department 
of the ‘ Gentleman's Magazine,’ Dr Hawkesworth was intrusted with 
this department. In 17 68 he published a good translation of ‘ Tele- 
machus.’ 

In 1772 the lords of the admiralty employed Dr Hawkesworth to 
draw up an account of the late voyage and discoveries of Captain Cook in 
the South seas. He received £6000 for this work ; but was severely 
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and justly censured for many objectionable sentiments which he had 
advanced in his share of the publication. He died in 1773. 

BORN A. D. 1705» — ^nnSD A.D. 1774. 

Although the name of Abraham Tucker is not even mentioned in 
some general biographical dictionaries, and is passed over in silence in 
Mr Stewart’s ‘ Dissertation on the progress of metaphysical, ethical, 
and political philosophy,* yet the recommendation of no less illustrious 
a man than Dr Paley, who says of him in the preface to his ‘ Moral 
and Political Philosophy,* I have found in this writer more original 
thinking and observation upon the several subjects that he has taken in 
hand, than in any other, not to say in all others put together;** and the 
high eulogium pronounced upon him by a still more distinguished name 
in metaphysical literature, Sir James Mackintosh, sufficiently warrant 
us to assign him an ample niche in our temple. 

Tucker was born in London, of a Somersetshire family, on the 2d of 
September, 1705. His father, a wealthy merchant, dying soon after- 
wards, the care of his early education devolved on his maternal uncle. 
Sir Isaac Tillard, a man of great private worth. Young Tucker re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education atBishop*s Stortford, and in 1721 
was entered as a gentleman commoner in Merton college, Oxford. 
Having passed through the usual course of a liberal education, and par- 
ticularly applied himself to metaphysics and mathematics, he went into 
chambers in the Inner Temple about the year 1724, where for some 
time he devoted himself very assiduously to the study of law. In 1727 
lie purchased Batchworth castle, near Dorking, where he turned his at- 
tention to rural affairs, and spent a good deal of his time in the pursuits 
and amusements proper to a rich country gentleman. He had no turn 
for politics, and declined for this reason to offer himself as a represen- 
tative for his county, though often solicited to do so. On the only oc- 
casion on which he ever took a part in public business, his political ad- 
versaries thought his appearance sufficiently ridiculous to render it the 
burden of a burlesque ballad ; but Tucker did not feel at all sore upon 
the matter, and was so much amused with the figure which he miade in 
verse that he set the ballad to music. 

Mr Tucker was peculiarly fortunate in his domestic relations ; and 
some of the finest and most touching passages in his great work have a 
reference to his felicity in this respect. His wife died in 1754, an event 
which overwhelmed him in the deepest affiiction ; and it was soon after 
this, and partly with a view to occupy and divert his mind, that he first 
turned his attention to the composition of that work which has won for 
him the approbation of two such competent judges, and is likely to hand 
his name down to posterity as one of the most distinguished of English 
metaphysicians. His first appearance as an author was in 1763, when in 
order to ascertain what reception he was likely to meet with from the 
public in the character of a writer on ethics, he put forth a sort of feeler 
in a small octavo volume under the title of ‘ Freewill, Foreknowledge, 
and Fate, a fragment by Edward Search.* This book consists, for the 
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most part, of a long chapter on Freewill, with a running commentary 
by Cuthbert Comment, a personage who performs the part of an inter- 
locutor, and calls in question several of Searches positions. It was a 
peculiar conceit of Tucker’s never to publish any thing under his own 
name* His preference for the name of Search — ^under which the frag- 
ment above-mentioned, and the first volumes of the extended work, were 
published — ^may be explained by an observation, which repeatedly occurs 
in his writings, to the effect tliat all the philosophers who had ever 
appeared belonged either to the family of the Searches, or that of the 
Know-alls. The minor works published by Tucker during his lifetime, 
were ‘ The Country Gentleman’s advice to his Son on the subject of 
Party Clubs,’ which appeared in 1755 ; a tract, entitled ‘ Man in quest 
of himself, by Cuthbert Comment,’ being a reply to some strictures 
which appeared in the Monthly Review in 1763; and a short treatise 
on ‘ Vocal Sounds.’ Of his great work, ‘ The Light of Nature,’ he 
made several sketches before he finally decided on the method he should 
pursue; and after he had ultimately arranged and digested the materials, 
twice transcribed the whole portion of that part of the work which was 
published before his death, in his own hand. The first two volumes, in 
five parts, were published by himself in 1768. For several years pre- 
vious to his death he was aftected with cataracts in his eyes, which ter- 
minated at last in total blindness ; but with the aid of his daughter, and 
some mechanical contrivances for writing, be still went on with his 
work, until, in 1774, the whole was ready for the press. Before, how- 
ever, the necessary arrangements were concluded for its publication, 
he was seized with an illness which proved fatal ; and, on the 20th of 
November, 1774, he died as he had lived, with perfect calmness and 
resignation. The third volume of * The Light of Nature,’ in four parts, 
was published by his daughter three years after his death. The whole, 
as bound up, made seven octavo volumes, which were favourably noticed 
by the reviewers as they came out, but upon the whole attracted no par- 
ticular attention. A second edition, in eight volumes octavo, was pub- 
lished in 1805; and an excellent abridgment of.it by the author of 
^ An essay on the principles of human action,’ in 1807. 

The ‘ Light of Nature ’ opens with an account of human nature as it 
exists in this world ; the author then proceeds to speak of its capacities 
with respect to a future life, and of what may be expected either here 
or hereafter from the government and providence of God, so far as these 
are unfolded by the light of nature ; ^erwards be calls in the aid of 
revelation, investigates its foundation and evidences, explains wherein 
revelation and nature differ and wherein they agree, and proceeds to 
consider, with the aid of their united light, some of the most interesting 
questions respecting the Divine economy, and man’s duties, and destiny. 
The author of the abridgment to which we have already referred, who 
must be allowed to have made himself a most competent judge,.affirms 
of the larger work : I do not know of any work in the shape of a 
philosophical treatise, that contains so much good sense so agreeably 
expressed. The character of the work is, in this respect, altogether 
singular. Amidst all the abstruseness of the most subtle disquisitions, 
it is as familiar as Montaigne, and as wild and entertaining as John 
Buncle.” Dr Parr quotes it repeatedly in the notes to his Spital 
sermon, and places the author of it at the very head of English mo- 
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ralists. . An equally warm but more discriminating admirer of Tucker, 
is Sir James Macldntosh, who thus writes of him : “ It has been the 
remarkable fortune of this writer to have been more prized by the cul- 
tivators of the same subjects, and more disregarded by the generality 
even of those who read books on such matters, than perhaps any other 
philosopher. He had many of the qualities which might be expected 
in an affluent country gentleman, living in a privacy undisturbed by 
political zeal, and with a leisure unbroken by the calls of a profession, 
at a time when England had not entirely renounced her old taste for 
metaphysical speculation. He was naturally endowed, not indeed with 
more than ordinary acuteness or sensibility, nor with a high degree of 
reach and range of mind, but with a singular capacity for careful obser- 
vation and original reflection, and with a fancy perhaps unmatched in 
producing various and happy illustration. The most observable of his 
moral qualities appear to have been prudence and cheerfulness, good 
nature and easy temper. The influence of his situation and character 
is visible in his writings. Indulging his own taste and fancies, like 
most English squires of his time, he became, like many of them, a sort 
of humorist. Hence much of his originality and independence ; hence 
the boldness with which he openly employs illustrations from homely 
objects. He wrote to please himself more than the public. He had 
too little regard for readers, either to sacrifice his sincerity to them, or 
to curb his own prolixity, repetition, and egotism, from the fear of 
fatiguing them. Hence he became as loose, as rambling, and as much 
an egotist as Montaigne ; but not so agreeably so, notwithstanding a 
considerable resemblance of genius; because he wrote on subjects 
where disorder and egotism are unseasonable, and for readers whom 
they disturb instead of amusing. His prolixity at last increased itself, 
when his work became so long, that repetition in the latter parts partly 
arose from forgetfulness of the former ; and though his freedom from 
slavish deference to general opinion is very commendable, it must be 
owned that his want of a wholesome fear of the public renders the 
perusal of a work which is extremely interesting, and even amusing in 
most of its parts, on the whole a laborious task. He was by early edu- 
cation a believer in Christianity, if not by natural character religious. 
His calm good sense and accommodating temper led him rather to 
explain established doctrines in a manner agreeable to his philosophy 
than to assail them. Hence he was represented as a time-server by 
free-thinkers, and as a heretic by the orthodox. Living in a country 
where the secure tranquillity flowing from the Revolution was gradually 
drawing forth all mental activity towards practical pursuits and outward 
objects, he hastened from the rudiments of mental and moral philosophy 
to those branches of it which touch the business of men. Had he recast 
without changing his thoughts, — had he detached those ethical observa- 
tions, for which he had so peculiar a vocation, from the disputes of his 
country and his day, — ^he might have thrown many of his chapters into 
their proper form of essays, which might have been compai^ed, though 
not likened, to those of Hume. But the country gentleman, philosophic 
as he was, had too much fondness for his own humours to engage in a 
course of drudgery and deference. It may, however, be confidently 
added, on the authority of all those who have fairly made the experi- 
ment, that whoever, u^ettered by a previous system, undertakes the 
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labour necessary to discover and relisb the high excellencies of the 
metaphysical Montaigne, \nli find his toil lightened as he proceeds, by 
a growing indulgence, if not partiality, for the foibles of the humorist ; 
and at last rewarded, in a greater degree perhaps than by any other 
writer on mixed and applied philosophy, by being led to commanding 
stations and new points of view, whence the mind of a moralist can 
hardly fail to catch some fresh prospects of nature and duty.” 

BORN A. D. 1729 . — ^DIEDA.I>. 1774 . 

Oliver Goldsmith, son of the Reverend Charles Goldsmith, was 
bom at Elphin, in the county of Roscommon in Ireland, in the year 
1729. His father had four sons, of whom Oliver was the third. 
After being welldnstructed in the classics at the school of Mr Hughes, 
he was admitted a sizer of Trinity college, Dublin, on the 11th of June, 
1744. 

While at college he exhibited no specimens of that genius which his 
raaturer years displayed. On the 27 th of February, 1749, two years 
after the regular time, he obtained the degree of B. A. Soon after, he 
turned his thoughts to the profession of physic ; and, after attending 
some courses of anatomy in Dublin, proceeded to Edinburgh, in the 
year 1751, where he studied the several branches of medicine under 
the different professors in that university. His beneficent disposition 
soon involved him in unexpected difficulties ; and he was obliged pre- 
cipitately to leave Scotland, in consequence of having engaged to pay 
a considerable sum of money for a fellow-student. A few days after, 
about the beginning of the year 1754, he arrived at Sunderland near 
Newcastle, where he was arrested at the suit of one Barclay, a tailor 
in Edinburgh, to whom he had given security for his friend. By the 
friendship of Mr Laughlin Maclane and Dr Sleigh, he was soon deli- 
vered out of the hands of the bailiff, and took his passage on board a 
Dutch ship to Rotterdam, whence, after a short stay, he proceeded to 
Brussels. He then visited great part of Flanders, and after passing 
some time at Strasburg and Louvain, where he obtained the degree of 
bachelor in physic, he accompanied an English gentleman to Geneva. 
Goldsmith made the greater part of his continental tour on foot He 
had left England with very little money; but, possessing a body capable 
of sustaining any fatigue, and a heart not easily terrified by danger, he 
became an enthusiast to the design he had formed of seeing the manners 
of different countries. He had some knowledge of the French language, 
and of music, and he played tolerably well on the German fiute, which, 
from amusement, became at times to him the means of subsistence. 
His learning produced him a hospitable reception at most of the reli- 
gious houses that he visited, and h^ music made him welcome to the 
peasants of Flanders and Germany. Whenever I approached a pea- 
sant's house towards nightfall,” he used to say, “ I played one of my 
most merry tunes, and that generally procured me not only a lodging, 
but subsistence for the next day ; but, in truth” — his constant expres- 
sion — ** I must own, whenever I ^tempted to entertain persons of a 
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higher rank, they always thought my performance odious^ and never 
made me any return for my endeavour to please them.” 

On his arrival at Geneva, he was recommended as a proper person 
for a travelling tutor to a young man who had been unexpectedly left 
a considerable sum of money by his uncle. This youth, who was arti- 
cled to an attorney, on receipt of his fortune determined to see the 
world; and, on his engaging with hb preceptor, made a provbo that he 
should be permitted to govern himself; but our traveller soon found that 
his pupil understood the art of directing in money concerns extremely 
well, as avarice was hb prevailing passion. During Goldsmith’s con- 
tinuance in Switzerland he assiduously cultivated his poetical talents, 
of the possession of which he had given some striking proofs at the 
college of Edinburgh. It was from hence he sent the first sketch of 
hb delightful epistle called the ‘Traveller,’ to hb brother Henry, a 
clergyman in Ireland, who, giving up fame and fortune, had retired 
with an amiable wife to happiness and obscurity, on an income of only 
£4*0 a-year. The great affection Goldsmith bore for hb brother is 
beautifully expressed in the poem above-mentioned, and gives a striking 
picture of hb situation : 

“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering I?o ; 

Or onward, where tho nido Carinthian boor, 

Against the houseless stranger shuts tho door ; 

Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste extuinding to the skies ; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 

My heart untraveVd fondly turns to thee : 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend 1 
Blest bo that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 

Blest that abod^ where want and pain repair. 

And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest bo those feasts wiih simple plenty orown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around. 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the loashful stranger to bis food. 

And learn the luxury of doing good I” 

From Geneva, Goldsmith and his pupil proceeded to the south of 
France, where the young man, upon some disagreement with his pre- 
ceptor, paid him the small part of his salary which was due, and 
embarked at Marseilles for England. Our wanderer was now left once 
more upon the world, and encountered a number of hardships in 
traversing the greater part of Finance. At length hb curiosity being 
gratified, he bent hb course towards England, and arrived at Dover in 
the beginning of the winter of 1758. 

Hb finances were so low on hb return to England, that he with 
difficulty got to the metropolb. On entering London, his whole stock 
of cash amounted to no more than a few halfpence I He applied to 
several apothecaries in hopes of being received in the capacity of a 
journeyman, but hb broad Irish accent, and the uncouthness of hb 
appearance, occasioned him to meet with insult from most of the medical 
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profession. The next day, however, a chemist near Fish-street, struck 
with his forlorn condition, and the simplicity of his manner, took him 
into his laboratory, where he continued till he discovered that his old 
friend, Dr Sleigh, was in London. That gentleman received him with 
the warmest a£Pection, and liberally invited him to share his purse till 
some employment could be procured for him. Goldsmith, unwilling to 
be a burden to his hriend, a short time after eagerly embraced an offer 
which was made him to assist Dr Milner in his academy at Peckbam. 
He acquitted himself greatly to the doctor’s satisfaction for a time ; but 
having obtained some reputation by the criticisms he had written in the 
‘ Monthly Review,’ Mr Griffith, the principal proprietor, engaged him 
in the compilation of it; and, resolving to pursue the profession of writ- 
ing, he returned to London as the mart where abilities of every kind 
were sure of meeting distinction and reward. At the close of the year 
1759, he took lodgings in Green-arbour court in the Old Bailey, where 
he Avrote several ingenious pieces. Newberry, at that time the great 
patron of men of literary abilities, took a fancy to our young author, 
and introduced him to the proprietors of the ‘ Public Ledger,' in which 
his * Citizen of the World’ originally appeared, under the title of ‘ Chi- 
nese Letters.* Daring this time he wrote for the ‘ British Magazine’ — 
of which Dr Smollett was then editor — most of those essays and tales 
which he afterwards collected and published in a separate volume. He 
also wrote occasionally for the ‘ Critical Review.* It was the merit 
wdiich he discovered in criticising a despicable translation of Ovid’s 
Fasti by a pedantic schoolmaster, and his ‘ Enquiry into the Present 
State of Learning in Europe,’ which ftrst introduced him to the acquaint- 
ance of Dr Smollett. 

Fortune now seemed to take some notice of a man she had long 
neglected. The simplicity of his character, the integrity of his heart, 
and the merit of bis productions, made his company acceptable to a 
number of respectable persons; and, about the middle of the year 1762, 
he emerged from his mean apartments near the Old Bailey to the politer 
air of the Temple, where he took handsome lodgings and lived in a 
genteel style. The publication of his ‘ Traveller,’ his * Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ and his ^ History of England,’ was followed by the performance 
of his comedy of ® The Good-natured Man,’ at Covent-garden theatre. 
Our doctor, as he was universally called, had now a constant levee of 
his distressed countrymen gathered around him, whose wants, as far as 
he was able, he always relieved : he has often been known to leave 
himself without a guinea, in order to supply the necessities of others. 
Previous to the publication of bis ‘ Deserted Village,’ the bookseller 
had given him a note for one hundred guineas for the copy. The doc- 
tor mentioned this a few hours after to one of his ftiends, who observed 
it was a very great sum for so short a performance. “ In truth,” replied 
Goldsmith, I think so too ; it is much more than the honest man can 
afford, or the piece is worth. I have not been easy since I received it; 
I will therefore go back and return him his note.” This he actually 
did, and left it entirely to the bookseller to pay him according to 
the profits of the poem, which turned out very considerable. The 
doctor, however, did not reap a profit firom bis poetical labours equal 
to those of his prose. The earl of Lisbume one day at a dinner of the 
royal academicians, lamented his neglecting the muses, and inquired of 
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him why he forsook poetry, in which he was sure of charming his 
readers, to compile histories and write novels? Goldsmith replied: 
« My lord, by courting the muses I shall starve ; but, by my other 
labours, I eat, drink, have good clothes, and enjoy the luxuries of life,” 

During the last rehearsal of his comedy, entitled ‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer' — ^which Mr Colman thought would not succeed — on Goldsmith’s 
objecting to the repetition of one of Tony Lumpkin's speeches, being 
apprehensive it might injure the play, the manager, with great keen- 
ness, replied: Psha, my dear doctor, do not be fearful of squibs, when 
we have been sitting almost these two hours on a barrel of gunpowder I” 
The piece, however, contrary to Colman’s expectation, was received 
with uncommon applause by the audience ; and Goldsmith’s pride was 
so hurt by the severity of the observation, that it entirely put an end 
to his acquaintance with the party who made it. 

Notwithstanding the great success of his pieces — ^by some of which, 
it is asserted, upon good authority, that he cleared £1800 in one year 
•—his circumstances were by no means in a prosperous situation, whicli 
might be partly owing to the liberality of his disposition, and partly to 
an unfortunate habit which he had contracted of gaming, with the arts 
of which he was very little acquainted, and consequently easily became 
the prey of those who were unprincipled enough to take advantage of 
his ignorance. Just before his death he had formed the design of excr 
cuting a universal dictionary of arts and sciences, the prospectus of 
which he actually printed and distributed among his acquaintance. In 
this work several of his literary friends — ^particularly Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Johnson, and Garrick — had promised to assist, and to furnish 
him with articles upon different subjects. He entertained the most 
sanguine expectations from the success of it. The undertaking, liow- 
ever, did not meet with that encouragement from the booksellem which 
he had imagined it would undoubtedly receive ; and he used to lament 
this circumstance almost to the last hour of his existence. Ho had been 
for some years afflicted, at different times, witli a violent strangury, 
which contributed not a little to imbitter the latter part of his life; and 
which, united with the vexations he suffered upon other occasions, 
brought on a kind of habitual despondency. In this unhappy condition 
he was attacked by a nervous fever, which terminated in his dissolution, 
on the 4th day of April, 1774, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

His friends, who were very numerous and respectable, deter- 
mined to bury him in Westminster abbey; his pall was to'^ave been 
supported by Lord Shelburne, Lord Louth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
Hon. Mr Beauclerc, Mr Edmund Burke, and Mr Garrick; but from 
some unaccountable circumstances this design was dropped, and his 
remains were privately deposited in the Temple burial ground. 

Goldsmith’s character is strongly illustrated by Pope in one liner 

In wit a man, simplicily a child.” The learned leisure he loved to 
enjoy was too often interrupted by distresses which arose from the 
openness of his temper, and which sometimes threw him into loud fits 
of passion; but this impetuosity was corrected upon a moment's reflec- 
tion, and his servants have been known upon these occasions purposely 
to throw themselves in his way, that they might profit by it immediately 
after; for he who had the good fortune to have been reproved was sure 
of being rewarded for it when the fit of penitence came on. His dis- 
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appointments at other times made him peevish and sullen, and he has 
often left a party of convivial friends abruptly in the evening, in order 
to go home and brood over his misfortunes. As a poet, he was a stu- 
dious and correct observer of nature, happy in the selections of his 
images, in the choice of his subjects, and in the harmony of his versifi- 
cation; and, though his embarrassed situation often prevented him from 
putting the last hand to many of his productions, his * Hermit,* his 
^ Traveller,’ and his ‘ Deserted Village,* bid fair to claim a place among 
the most finished pieces in the English language. The last work of 
this ingenious author was ^ A History of the Earth and Animated Na- 
ture,’ in eight vols. 8vo, for which production his bookseller paid him 
£850. The doctor seems to have considered attentively the works of 
several authors who have wrote on this subject. If there should not be 
a great deal of discovery or new matter, yet a judicious selection from 
abundant materials is no small praise; and if the experiments and dis- 
coveries of other writers are laid open in an agreeable dress, so pleasing 
as to allure the young reader into a pursuit of this sort of knowledge, 
we owe no small obligations to the writer. Our author professes to 
have had a taste rather classical than scientific, and it was in the study 
of the classics that he first caught the desire of attaining a knowledge 
of nature. Pliny first iniipired him, and he resclved to translate that 
agreeable writer, and by the help of a commentary to make his trans- 
lation acceptable to the public. The appearance of Bufibn’s work, 
however, induced the doctor to change his plan, and instead of trans- 
lating an ancient writer, he resolved to imitate the last and best of the 
modern, who had written on natural history. The result was one of 
the most popular if not most scientific works on this branch of science. 

Boswell, in his life of Johnson, has given us a vivid sketch of Gold- 
smith: ‘‘ No man,” says he, had the art of displaying with more ad- 
vantage as a writer whatever literary acquisitions he made. ‘Nihil 
quod tetigit non ornavit.’ His mind resembled a fertile but thin soil. 
There was a quick, but not a strong vegetation, of -whatever chanced 
to be thrown upon it. No deep root could be struck. The oak of the 
forest did not grow there; but the elegant shrubbery and the fragrant 
parterre appeared in gay succession. .It has been generally circulated 
and believed that he was a mere fool in conversation ; but in truth, this 
has been greatly exaggerated. He had, no doubt, a more than common 
share of that hurry of ideas which we often find in his countrymen, and 
which sometimes produces a laughable confusion in expressing them. 
He was very much what the French call un efourdi, and from vanity 
and an eager desire of being conspicuous wherever he was, he frequently 
talked carelessly, without knowledge of the subject, or even without 
thought. His person was short, his countenance coarse and vulgar, his 
deportment that of a scholar awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. 
Those w'ho were in any way distinguished, excited envy in him to so 
ridiculous an excess, that the instances of it are hardly credible. When 
accompanying two beautiful young ladies with their mother on a tour 
in France, he was seriously angry that more attention was paid to them 
than to him; and once at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, 
when those who sat next him observed with what dexterity a puppet 
was made to toss a pike, he could not bear that it should have such 
praise, and exclaimed, with some warmth, ‘ Pshaw I I can do it better 
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myself.' He> I am afraid, had no settled system of any scfrt, so that 
his conduct must not be strictly scrutinized ; but his afrections were 
social and generous, and when he had money he gave it away very 
liberally. His desire of imaginary consequence predominated over his 
attention to truth. When he began to rise into notice, he said he had 
a brother who was dean of Durham, a fiction so easily detected that it 
was wonderful how he should have been so inconsiderate as to hazard 
it. He boasted to me at this time of the power of his pen in command- 
ing money, which I believe was true in a certain degree, though in the 
instance he gave he was by no means correct. He told me that he had 
sold a novel for four hundred pounds. This was his ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.' But Johnson informed me that he had made the bargain for 
Goldsmith, and the price was six^ pounds. ‘ And, Sir,' said he, ‘ a 
suflScient price too, when it was sold ; for then the fame of Goldsmith 
had not been elevated, as it afterwards was, by his “ Traveller;" and the 
bookseller had such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, that he kept 
the manuscript by him a long time, and did not publish it till after the 
“ Tmveller" had appeared. Then, to be sure, it was accidentally worth 
more money.’ " 


BORN A. n* 1730 .«-*dxbd a.d. 1793. 


This composer was educated by Dr Pepusch, under whom his pro- 
gress was so rapid, that, at twelve, he was competent to the duty of 
deputy-organist of Westminster abbey. On the decease of Dr Pepusch, 
in 1752, he became conductor of the Academy of Ancient Music, a 
post he continued to hold for thiriy-seven years. In the same year, he 
succeeded Bernard Gates, as lay clerk, and master of the boys at West- 
minster abbey; and in 1762, he was appointed organist. In 1775, he 
proceeded to the degree of doctor of music, at Cambridge, where he 
performed, as an exercise, his anthem, ^ Behold, how good and joyful- 
ly !' In 1782, he was elected organist of St Martin's-in-the-Fields. 
He died on the 14th of September. His private character was extreme- 
ly amiable, and he is described by Miss Hawkins, daughter of Sir John, 
as one of the worthiest and best-tempered men that ever existed. Dr 
Cooke's compositions — which were chiefly written for the Academy of 
Ancient Music, and the Catch Club — ^are characterized by correctness. 
His chief printed works are, two books of canons, glees, rondos, and 
duets ; < Milton’s Morning Hymn,' and < Collins's Ode on the Passions.' 


Amongst the most popular of his secular productions, are ‘ Thyrsis/ 
‘When he left me;' and, ‘ Let RubinelU charm the Ear his chorus, 
‘ I have been Young ; and his glees, ‘ Hark, hark, the Lark,' ‘ As the 
Shades of Eve,' ‘ How Sleep the Brave,' and, ‘ In the Merry mouth of 
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BORN A. D. 1093 . — DIED A.D. 1776 * 

This learned and acute critic was son of Ralph Markland, vicar of 
Child wall, in Lancashire. He was admitted of Christ’s hospital, Lon- 
don, in 1704, whence, in 1710, he was sent to the university of Cam- 
bridge. In 1717 he was chosen a fellow of St Peter’s. 

The first publication which introduced him to the notice of the learned 
world was his ‘ Epistola critica ad eruditissimum virum F. Hare, in qua 
Horatii loca aliquot et aliorum veterum emendantur,’ Cantab. 1728, 
8vo. In 1728 he edited hn edition of the ‘ Sylvae’ of Statius, in which 
he greatly restored the integrity of the text, and exhibited uncommon 
felicity of judgment and conjecture. In 1745 he published * Remarks 
on the Epistles of Cicero and Brutus,* in which he attempted to prove 
that these remains were not genuine; he likewise extended his scepti- 
cism to some of the orations ascribed to Cicero, which he characterized 
as silly and barbarous stufi.” Markland was, in this discussion, aided 
by Tunstall; and opposed by Middleton, and Ross afterwards bishop 
pf Exeter. 

About the year 1752 Markland retired into private life, selecting 
for his retreat the hamlet of Milton, near Dorking in Surrey. In this 
retirement he edited, by piecemeal, the plays of Euripides, but it w'as 
not without much difficulty that his friends prevailed on him to lay his 
valuable annotations before the public. He died in 1776. 

Markland was a truly profound scholar; but bis timid and shrinking 
disposition deprived the world of much of the fruits of his unwearied 
industry, fine taste, and extensive acquaintance with the stores of classi- 
cal antiquity. He was a man of high moral integrity and independence 
of character. 


Samuel 

BORN A. D. 1720 . — DIED A. D. 1777 . 

Samuel Foote, the modem Aristophanes, was bom at Truro in 
CornwalL He was descended from a very ancient fainily. His hither 
was member of parliament for Tiverton in Devonshire, and enjoyed the 
post of commissioner of the prize-office. His mother was heiress of the 
Dinely and Goodhere families. He was educated at Worcester col- 
lege, Oxford. The church belonging to the college fronted the side 
of a lane, into which cattle were sometimes turned during the night, 
and from the steeple hung the bell-rope very low in the middle of the 
outside porch. Foote, one night, slily tied a wisp of bay to the rope 
as a bait for the cows, and one of them, after smellmg the hay, instantly 
seized on it, and tugging, made the bell ring, to the astonishment of the 
whole parish. This trick was several times repeated. Such a pheno- 
menon must be investigated for the honour of Oxford and philosophy, 
and accordingly the provost with the sexton agreed to sit up one night. 
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and on the first alarm to run out and drag the culprit to punishment. 
They xiralted in the church shuddering for the signal: at last the bell 
began to toll — forth they sallied in the dark* The sexton was the first 
in the attack : he cried out * It is a gentleman commoner, for I have 
him by the gown.’ The doctor, who at the same moment caught the 
cow by the horn, replied, * No, no, you blockhead, ’tis the postman, 
and here I have hold of him by his horn/ Lights, however, being 
brought, the true character of the ofiender w^ discovered, and the 
laugh of the town was turned upon Doctor Gower. When Foote was 
enjoined to learn certain tasks in consequence of his idleness, he used 
to come with a large folio dictionary under his arm, and repeat his les- 
sons, and then the doctor would give him several wholesome lectures 
on the dangers of idleness. In this lecture he usually made use of 
many hard words and quaint phrases, at which the other would imme- 
diately interrupt him, and after begging pardon with great formality, 
would take the dictionary from under his arm, and afiect to search up 
the word, would then pretend he had found it, and say, ‘ Very well. 
Sir; now please to go on.’ On leaving the university he commenced 
student of law in the Temple; but as the dryness of this study did not 
suit the liveliness of his genius, he soon relinquished it. 

In 1741 he married a young lady of good family and some fortune; 
but their tempers not agreeing, harmony did not long subsist between 
them. He now launched into all the fashionable foibles of the age, 
gaming not excepted, and in a few years spent his whole fortune. His 
necessities at last drove him on the stage, and he made his first appear- 
ance at the Haymarket, on the 6th of February, 1744, in the character 
of Othello. He attempted Lord Foppington likewise, but prudently 
gave it up. The fact is, Foote never was a good actor in the plays of 
others. In 1747 he opened a little theatre in the Haymarket, and ap- 
peared in a dramatic piece of his own composing, called ‘ The Diver- 
sions of the Morning.’ This piece consisted of nothing more than the 
exhibition of several characters well-known in real life, whose stjdc of 
conversation and expressions Foote very happily hit off in the diction 
of his drama, and still more happily represented on the stage. This 
performance at first met with some opposition from the magistrates of 
Westminster, under the sanction of the act of parliament for limiting 
the number of playhouses, as well as firom the jealousy of the managers 
of Drury Lane playhouse; but the author being patronized by many 
of the principal nobility, and other persons of distinction, this opposition 
w as overruled. Having altered the title of his performance, Foote pro- 
ceeded without furtlier molestation to give * Tea in a Morning’ to his 
friends, and represented it through a run of forty mornings to crowded 
and splendid audiences. 

This entertainment,” says Galt, ** resembled in many respects the 
kind of monolo^es which have been so much the delight of our own 
age by the admirable tact and humour of Mathews. Foote at the time 
and during his whole life had the peculiar zest of personal mimiciy, but 
Mathews has gone a step farther, by performing alone different imagi- 
nary characters in the same manner that Foote imitated the peculiarities 
of well-known persons. The success of Foote in this novel species of 

* GaU*s * Liv<^ of the Players.* 
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entertainment excited the jealousy of the great theatres; complaints 
were made as if he had really immorally violated the law; constables 
were employed to dismiss his audience, and for a time his career was 
arrested. But as Mathews holds his ^ at Homes/ Foote invited the 
public *to Tea,’ and his invitation was accepted with avidity. The 
conception of this entertainment did credit to his eccentric taste and 
talent While the audience were sitting wondering what it would be, 
the manager came forward, and after making his bow, acquainted them 
* That as he was training some young performers for the stage, he 
would, with their permission, whilst tea was getting ready, proceed with 
his instructions before them and he then commenced a series of ludi- 
crous imitations of the players, who, one and all, became exceedingly 
exasperated against him, but their anger only served to make him more 
visited. Few amusements were ever so popular.” 

The ensuing season he produced another piece of the same kind, 
which he called < The Auction of Pictures.’ This piece also had a veiy 
great run. His ^ Knights,’ the produce of the ensuing season, was a 
performance of somewhat more dramatic regularity; but still, although 
his plot and characters seemed less immediately personal, it was appa- 
rent that he kept some real characters strongly in his eye in the per- 
formance; and the town took upon themselves to £x them where the 
resemblance appeared to be the most striking. 

Foote’s dramatic pieces, exclusive of the interlude called ^ Piety in 
Pattens,’ are as follow : * Taste,’ ^ The Knights,’ ‘ The Author,’ ‘ The 
Englishman in Paris,’ < The Englishman returned from Paris,’ ‘ The 
Mayor of Garrat,’ * The Liar,’ * The Patron,’ * The Minor,’ ‘ The Ora- 
tors,’ ‘ The Commissary,’ ‘ The Devil upon Two Sticks,’ ‘ The Lame 
Lover,’ ‘ The Maid of Bath,’ < The Nabob,’ ‘ The Cozeners,’ ‘ The Ca- 
puchin,’ * The Bankrupt,’ and an unfinished comedy called ^ The Slan- 
derer.’ All these works are only to be ranked among the petite pieces 
of the theatre. In their execution they are loose, negligent, and un- 
finished; the plots are often irregular, and the catastrophes not always 
conclusive; but, with all these deficiencies, they contain more character, 
more strokes of keen satire, and more touches of temporary humour, 
th/m are to be found in the writings of any modern drmatist, with the 
exception of Sheridan. 

Foote, finding his health decline, entered into an agreement with 
Colman for his patent of the Haymarket theatre, accordmg to which he 
was to receiye from Colman £1600 per annum, besides a stipulated sum 
whenever he chose to perform. After this he made his appearance two 
or three times in some of the most admired characters; but being sud- 
denly afiected with a paralytic stroke one night whilst upon the stage, 
he was compelled to retire. He was advised to bathe; and accordingly 
repaired to Brighton, where he apparently recovered his former hesdth 
and spirits, and was what is called ^ the fiddle of the company’ who re- 
sort to that agreeable place of amusement A few weeks before his 
death he returned to London ; but, by the advice of his physicians, set 
out with the intention to spend the winter at Paris and in the south of 
France. He got no farther than Dov^, when he was suddenly attacked 
by another stroke of the palsy which in a few hours terminated his 
existence. He died on the 21st of October, 1777, in the 56th year of 
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his age; and was privately interred in the cloisters of Westminster 
abbey. 

Johnson said of Foote : He is not a good mimic ; but he has art, a 
fertility and variety of images, and is not deficient in reading. He has 
knowledge enough to fill up his part: then he has great range for his 
wit; he never lets truth stand between him and a jest: and he is some- 
times mighty coarse.” It being observed to him that Foote had a 
singular talent of exhibiting character, the doctor replied : “ No, Sir ; 
it is not a talent, it is a vice : it is what others abstain from.” At an- 
other time. Dr Johnson, in speaking of his abilities, said, “I don't think 
Foote a good mimic. His imitations are not like: he gives you some- 
thing different from himself, without going into other people. He can- 
not take off any person, except he is strongly marked. He is like a 
painter who can draw the portrait of a man who has a wen upon his 
face, and who, therefore, is easily known. If a man hops upon one leg, 
Foote can hop upon one leg; but he has not a nice discrimination of char- 
acter. He is, however, upon the whole, very entertaining, with a par- 
ticular species of conversation, between art and buffoonery. I am afraid, 
however, Foote has no principle. He is at times neither governed by 
good manners nor discretion, and very little by affection. But for a 
broad laugh — and here the doctor would himself gruffly smile at the 
recollection of it — ^I must confess the scoundrel has no fellow.” “ The 
first time,” said the doctor on another occasion, I ever was in com- 
pany with Foote, I was resolved not to be pleased — and it is very diffi- 
cult to please a man against his will. I went on eating my dinner 
pretty sullenly, affecting for a long time not to mind him ; but the dog 
was so very comical that I was obliged to lay down my knife and fork, 
throw myself back on my chair, and fairly laugh it out with the rest : 
there was nQ» avoiding it — the fellow was irresistible.” 


BORN A. D. 1710. — ^DIED A. D. 1778. 

Thomas Augustine Arne, a celebrated musical composer, was 
bom on the 28th of May, 1710. He was the son of Thomas Arne, 
upholsterer, Covent Garden, the person supposed to be depicted by 
Addison, in his well-known character of the Politician, in Nos. 155 and 
160 of the Tatler. He was educated at Eton, and originally designed 
for a legal profession ; but his passionate love of music ultimately in- 
duced his father to consent to his following it professionally. 

Under the tuition of Testing, an eminent violin performer, he soon 
rivalled the skill of his master, and recommended himself to the notice 
andfiivourof Farinelli, Senesino, Geminiani, and the other great Italian 
musicians of the day. His first regular engagement as a public per- 
former was that of leader of the band at Drury Lane, and his first public 
essay as a composer was the opera of ‘ Rosamond,’ which was brought 
out in March 1733, and met with considerable success. In 1738 he 
produced music for Milton’s masque of < Comus.’ « In this masque,” 
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melody, wholly different from Purcell and Handel, whom all English 
composers had hitherto pillaged or imitated. Indeed the melody of 
Arne at this time, and of his VauYhall songs afterwards, forms an era 
in English music; it was so easy, natural, and agreeable to the whole 
kingdom, that it had an effect upon our national taste/' Somewhat 
before this period he married Miss Cecilia Young, a favourite singer 
and pupil of Geminiani. In 1740 he set Mallet's masque of ^ Al&ed/ 
which was presented on the 1st of August, 1740, in Ciifden Gardens, 
before the prince and princess of Wales. It was ia this piece that the 
well-known song * Rule Britannia,' still one of the most popular of all 
our political lyrics, was first introduced. To these pieces succeeded 
the operas of ‘Eliza’ and ‘ Artaxerxes,* — ^the masque of ‘ Britannia,' — 
the oratorios of the ‘Death of Abel,’ ‘Judith,’ and ‘ Beauty and Vir- 
tue,'*— the musical entertainments of ‘ Thomas and Sally,’ the ‘ Prince 
of the Fairies,' — the songs in ‘ As You Like It,' ‘ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,' ‘The Arcadian Nuptials,’ ‘King Arthur, » ‘The Guardian Outwitted,' 
and ‘ The Rose;' besides a set of harpsichord concertos, innumerable 
cantatas, songs, catches, and glees, and the two great productions with 
which he closed his ingenious labours, ‘ Caractacus ' and ‘ Elfrida.’ 

The degree of doctor of music was conferred on Ame by the uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the 6th of July, 1759. He died on the 5th of 
March, 1778, in the 68th year of his age. 

His musical character is thus summed up by Dr Burney : “ Upon 
the whole, though this composer had formed a new style of his own, 
there did not appear that fertility of ideas, original grandeur of thought, 
or those resources upon all occasions which are discoverable in the 
works of his predecessor Purcell, both for the church and the stage ; 
yet, in secular music, he must be allowed to have surpassed him in 
ease, grace, and variety ; which is no inconsiderable praise, when it is 
remembered, that, fi’om the death of Purcell to that of Ame — bl period 
of more than fourscore years — ^no candidate for musical fame among our 
countrymen had appeared who was equally admired by the nation at 
large." Ame professed the Roman Catholic faith, but led a dissipated 
life, which oflten betrayed itself in the vulgar personages which occur 
in his operas. 


SSSilltam 

BORN A.n. niO.—DIBD A. I). 1779. 

This eminent musician, chapel-master and organist to George 11. 
and George III., was born in London in 1710. He was distinguished 
for early musical abilities. In 1734 he was elected organist of Oxford 
chapel. Among his earliest acknowledged pieces are ‘ David's Lamen- 
tation over Saul and Jonathan,' and his serenata of ‘ Solomon.’ His 
twelve sonatas, or trios, for two violins and a bass, were reckoned 
almost equal to those of Corelli. In 1749 he set Mason's ode, com- 
posed for the installation of the duke of Newcastle at Cambridge. The 
university on this occasion conferred on him the degree of doctor in 
music. His musical drama of the ‘ Chaplet' was his next piece, and 
proved very successful. Some ef his occasional songs for the Vauxhall 
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and Ranelagh entertainments were also very popular. On the^ decease 
of Greene, in 1757, Boyce was appointed master of the king’s band ; 
and, in 1768, on the death of Travers, organist of the chapel-royaL 
With the assistance of Hayes, he published the compositions in score 
for the English service by the several English masters of the preceding 
two centuries, in three vols. folio.. His taste and skill in ecclesiastical 
music were acknowledged by all his contemporaries. His style is simple, 
powerful, and original. Dr Boyce died in February, 1779, and was 
interred in St Paul’s. 


BORN A. D. 1785.— DIED A. D. 1779. 

This pleasing and amiable writer was bom at Kirkby- Steven, in 
Westmoreland. His father was a beneficed clergyman, but died when 
his son was only four years of age, leaving the superintendence of his 
education to his mother, who fulfilled her task in a manner which drew 
the warmest acknowledgments of gratitude firom her son in his maturer 
years. 

Young Langhome’s first employment was that of private tutor. He 
subsequent!}' took orders, and obtained the curacy and lectureship of St 
John’s, Clerkenwell, London. His first publication was a poetical piece, 
entitled * Studley Park,’ which he appears to have thought unworthy 
of his genius in after years, for it is omitted in the editions of his poems 
published under his own superintendence. His ^ Letters on Religious 
Retirement’ appeared in 1761 ; and, in 1763, he published the ^ Letters 
of Theodosius and Constantia,’ the idea of which was suggested to him 
by a well-known tale in the Spectator. Bishop Warburton approved of 
these attempts to invest religion with the garb of fiction, and seems to 
have patronized our author. Bishop Hurd also procured him the ap- 
pointment of assistant preacher at Lincoln’s-inn. His poem, entitled 
^ Genius and Valour,’ was written as a set-off a^nst Churchill’s attack 
on the Scottish character, in his ‘ Prophecy of Famine.’ It was well- 
received, especially in Scotland, and procured for its author the diploma 
of D. D. from the university of Edinburgh. 

In 1770, the subject of this article, in conjunction with his brother 
William, minister of Folkstone, in Kent, published a well-executed 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives. In 1776, he translated Milton’s Italian 
Sonnets. He died on the 1st of April, 1779. Besides the works we 
have mentioned, Langhorae was the author of several minor pieces both 
in prose and poetry. He was also a contributor to one or two of the 
periodicals of the day. He is an elegant, but rather feeble writer. 


BORN A. D. 1716.— DIED A. D. 1779. 

This unrivalled actor was of French extraction, his femily having 
fled from that country to England on the revocation of the edict of 
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Nantes, in 1685. Peter Garrick, the fether of our subject, held a cap- 
tain's commission in the British army, and was on a recruiting party at 
Hereford, when his son David was born in the Angel inn of that town. 
At ten years of age, young Garrick entered the grammar-school in Lich- 
field, and soon after he began to manifest that genius for dramatical 
representations which afterwards raised him to &e first rank in the 
histrionic corps. When little more than eleven years of age, he per- 
suaded some of his young companions to join him in acting, before a 
select audience, ‘ The Recruiting OflBcer.' He prevailed on one of his 
sisters to play the part of the chambermaid; Sergeant Kite, a character 
of busy intrigue and bold humour, he chose for himself. The ease, 
vivacity, and humour of the infant Kite, were long remembered at 
Lichfield. This first attempt of our English Roscius was in 1727. 

Not long after this he was invited to Lisbon by an uncle, a consider- 
able wine-merchant in that city ; but his stay there was very short, for 
he returned to Lichfield the year following. Probably the gay disposi- 
tion of the young man was not altogether suitable to the old man's 
temper: however, during his short stay at Lisbon, Garrick made himself 
agreeable to all who knew him, particularly to the English merchants 
who resided there, and with whom he often dined. After dinner they 
frequently diverted themselves by placing him upon the table, and call- 
ing upon him to repeat verses and speeches ftom plays, which he did 
with great readiness, and much to the gratification of his hearers. 

It happened," says Galt, that in the year 1735 the celebrated 
Dr Samuel Johnson, a native also of Lichfield, formed a design to open 
an academy for classical education, and Garrick, at that time turned of 
eighteen, was consigned to his charge, along with seven or eight other 
lads, to complete his education. Garrick is said to have commenced 
his pupilage with earnestness, and to have applied to the classics with a 
promisie of good success : but Johnson grew tired of his undertaking, 
the employment ill accorded with his reflective genius, and the servile 
task of inculcating the arid rules of grammar sickened him to disgust 
Having struggled with his circumstances for about a year, he resolved 
to abandon the profession. Garrick, whose activity was becoming 
adventurous, grew weary of the listlessness of a country town. He 
longed for a brighter and a busier scene; and having communicated his 
longings and aspirations to Johnson, he found him animated with con- 
genial sentiments, and they resolved together on an e^edition to the 
metropolis.” In March, 1736-7, the two came up to town in company. 
Soon after his arrival in London, Garrick entered himself of Lincoln's- 
inn, and also put himself under the tuition of Mr Colson, an eminent 
mathematician at Rochester; but nothing could divert his thoughts 
firom those pursuits to which his genius so powerfully prompted him. 
He had a small sum left him by his uncle at Lisbon, and engaged for a 
short time in the wine trade, in partnership with his brother, Peter 
Garrick ; but the union between the brothers was of brief continuance. 
Peter was calm, sedate, and methodical; David was gay, volatile, impe- 
tuous. To prevent fruitless and daily altercation, by the interposition 
of friends the partnership was amicably dissolved. 

Garrick now prepared himself in earnest for that employment which 
he so ardently loved, and in which nature designed he should eminently 
excel. He spent much time in the company of the most eminent actors; 
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got himself introduced to the managers of the theatre ; and tried his 
talent in the recitation of some particular and favourite portions of plays. 
Now and then be indulged himself in the practice of mimicry,— a talent 
which, however dangerous, is never willingly resigned by him who 
excels in it. Sometimes he wrote criticisms on the action and elocution 
of the players, and published them in the journals of the day. At 
this period,^' says Galt, the stage was in a low condition, and the 
actors were persons of a humble order of life. In tragedy, declamation 
roared in a stentorian strain ; passion was rant, whining grief, vocifera- 
tion terror, and drawling the gentle accents and soft solicitations of 
love; the whole character of the drama partook of the same unnatural 
extravagance. Comedy was a mingled tissue of farce and buffoonery, 
and tragedy was divorced from Nature. It is true that Macklin was a 
discriminating performer, and Quin without doubt an actor of great 
merit, but still the drama was generally sunk to a low ebb ; and the 
players ascribed, as in later times, the coarseness of their own per- 
formances to the corrupted taste of the age; as if corruption were 
a voluntary vice, and not the gradual effect of mediocre endow- 
ment.*’ 

Garrick’s diffidence, however, or perhaps the high standard of excel- 
lence he had fixed for himself, withheld him from trying his strength at 
first upon a London theatre. He thought the hazard too great, and 
embraced the advantage of spending his noviciate with a compan}'^ of 
players then about to set out for Ipswich, under the direction of William 
Giffard and Dunstall, in the summer of 1741. His first effort in public 
was as Aboan in the play of ^ Oroonoko,’ a part in which his features 
could not be easily discerned. Under the disguise of a blackened 
countenance, he hoped to escape being known, should it be his misfor- 
tune not to please. Though Aboan is not a first-rate conception, yet 
the scenes of pathetic pemuasion and affecting distress in which that 
character is involved, will always command the attention of the audience 
when represented by a judicious actor; and our young player’s success 
was equal to his most sanguine desires. Under the assumed name of 
Lyddal, he not only acted a vsiriety of characters in plays, particularly 
Charmont in the ‘ Orphan,* Captain Brazen in ‘The Recruiting Officer,’ 
and Sir Harry Wildair, but likewise attempted the active feats of the 
harlequin. In every essay he succeeded in winning the plaudits of his 
audience. 

His first appearance as an actor in London was on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1741, when he performed the part of Richard III. at the playhouse 
in Goodman’s-fields, for five pounds a- week. His easy and familiar, yet 
forcible style, in speaking and acting, at first threw the critics into some 
hesitation concerning the novelty as well as propriety of his manner. 
They had been long accustomed to an elevation of the voice, with a 
sudden mechanical depression of its tones, calculated to excite admira- 
tion and entrap applause. To a just modulation of words and natural 
action they had been strangers, at least for some time ; but after Garrick 
had gone through a variety of scenes, in which he gave evident proofs 
of consummate art and perfect knowledge of character, their doubts 
were resolved into astonishment and delight. They were more espe- 
cially charmed when the actor, after having thrown aside the hypocrite 
and politician, assumed the warrior and the hero. When news was 
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brought to Richard that the duke of Buckingham was taken, Garnck’s 
look and action, as he pronounced the words^ 

- Off with his head I 

So much for Buckingham 1” 

were so powerful, that loud shouts of approbation proclaimed the 
triumph of the actor and full satisfaction of the audience. The death- 
scene of Richard always drew forth the loudest gratulations of applause. 
The same play was acted six or seven times successively. The receipts 
of the treasury amounted, however, in seven nights, to no more than 
£216 7s. 6d., and this conveys a certain evidence of what use the 
kindness, as well as judgment of the manager, is to the growing fame 
of an actor* GifPard, to a good understanding, joined a sense of honour 
wdth great humanity : he saw Garrick’s merit, and did all in his power 
to support it. 

Such was the universal approbation which followed our young actor, 
that the established theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, which 
had at first rejected his application for employment, became deserted. 
Garrick drew after him the whole fashionable world; Goodman’s Fields 
w^as full of the splendour of St James’s and Grosvenor-square ; and the 
coaches of the nobility filled up the space jfrom Temple-bar to White- 
chapel. Pope was persuaded by Lord Orrery to see him in the first 
flash of his fame. That great man, who had often seen and admired 
Betterton, was at once struck and charmed with the propriety and beauty 
of Garrick’s action, and told Lord Orrery that he was afraid the young 
man would be spoiled, for he would have no competitor. 

Quin, who had hitherto been esteemed the first actor in tragedy, 
could not conceal his uneasiness at Garrick’s success. After he had 
been a spectator of his manner in some important character — we believe, 
Richard the Third — he declared, pettishly, that if the young fellow was 
right, he and the rest of the players had been all wrong ; and upon 
being told that Goodman’s Fields' theatre was crowded every night to 
see the new actor, he said, Garrick is a new religion ; Whitefield has 
been followed for a time; but they will all come to church again.” 
Garrick had a quick and happy talent in turning an epigram, and re- 
venged himself on Quin by these lines : 

<< Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 

Complains that heresy infects the town ; 

That Whitefield-Garrick has misled the age, 

And taints the sound religion of the stage ; 

* Schism,* he cries, 'has turned the nation’s brain. 

But eyes will open, and to church again !’ 

Thou Great In&llible, forbear to roar; 

Thy bulls and errors are rever’d no more. 

When doctrines meet with general approbation. 

It is no heresy, but reformation.” 

Colley Cibber, from whom more candour might have been expected, 
after he had seen Garrick’s Bayes, which the public esteemed a master- 
piece of comic humour, said, Garrick was well enough, but not supe- 
rior to his own son Theophilus.” Mrs Bracegirdle, a celebrated actress, 
who had left the stage for more than thirty years before Garrick’s first 
appearance, but was still visited by many persons of distinction and 
t^te, thought very difierently of this rising genius. In a conversation 
which she had with Colley Cibber, who spoke of him with an afiPected 
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derogation, she reproved his malignity, and generously said, Come, 
come, Cibber, teU me if there is not something like envy in your 
character of tWs gentleman ; the actor who pleases every body must be 
a man of merit” The old man felt the force of this sensible rebuke ; 
he took a pinch of snuff, and frankly replied, Why, faith, Bracy, I 
believe you are right, the young fellow is clever I ” 

Garrick’s weekly income was, at first very moderate — ^not exceeding 
six or seven pounds ; but when it became evident that the receipts of 
the treasury depended chiefly, if not entirely, on his labours, Giffard 
allowed him a fiill moiety of the profits, and Garrick exerted himself 
with new zeal. To a very long and fatiguing character in the play, he 
would frequently add another in a farce. The distresses which he 
raised in the audience by his Lear and Richard, he relieved with the 
roguish tricks of the ‘ Lying Valet,’ or the diverting humours of * The 
Schoolboy/ 

In 1742, he entered into a stated agreement with Fleetwood, patentee 
of Drury Lane, for the annual income of £500. His fame continued to 
increase at the royal theatre, and soon became so extended, that a de- 
putation was sent from Ireland to invite him to act in Dublin upon 
very profitable conditions. His success in the Irish capital exceeded 
all imagination : he was caressed by all ranks of people as a prodigy of 
theatrical accomplishment, and during the hottest days in the year the 
playhouse was crowded with persons of fashion and rank. The exces- 
sive heat became at last prejudicial to the frequenters of the theatre ; 
and an epidemical distemper, which seized and carried off great num- 
bers, was nick-named the * Garrick fever.’ The season of 1744-5 was 
that in which Garrick reached the summit of his profession, though he 
had not then gathered all his gloiy. He was the Lear, the Richard, 
the Hamlet, and the Macbeth of Shakspeare, or as nearly so as art can 
approach to nature ; but he had also a strong predilection for comedy, 
and in this season he extended his walk in that line. 

In 1744, Garrick made a second voyage to Dublin, and became 
joint-manager of the theatre there with Sheridan. They met with great 
success ; and Garrick returned again to London in May, 1746, having 
considerably added to his funds. In the winter of 1746, Garrick and 
Quin played together at Covent Garden. In 1747, he became joint- 
patentee of Drury Lane theatre with Mr Lacy. Garrick and Lacy 
divided the business of the theatre in such a manner as not to encroach 
upon each other’s province. Lacy took upon himself the care of the 
wardrobe, the scenes, and the economy of the household; while Garrick 
regulated the more important business of treating with authors, hiring 
actors, distributing parts in plays, superintending of rehearsals, &c. 
Besides the profits accruing from his half share, he was allowed an in- 
come of £500 for his acting, and some particular emoluments for alter- 
ing plays, farces, &c. When he opened Drury Lane theatre in 1747, 
Garrick spoke the well-known and admirable prologue,, written for the 
occasion by his old friend Samuel Johnson. 

In 1749, Garrick married Mademoiselle Violetti, — a young lady, 
who, Davies says, to great elegance of form, and many polite accom- 
plishments, joined the more amiable virtues of the mind. In 1763, 
1764, and 1765, he made a journey in France and Italy, accompanied 
by Mrs Garrick, who, from the day of her marriage till the death of 
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her husband, was never separated from him. Duriug his stay abroad, 
his company was courted by many foreigners of high birth and great 
merit* An Italian prince requested that he would favour him with some 
very striking or affecting scene in one of the most admired English 
tragedies; Garrick immediately recited the soliloquy of Macbeth, which 
is spoken, during the instant of time when a dagger is presented to his 
disturbed imagination. His ardent look, expressive tone, and impas* 
sioned action, quite overcame the prince, though almost ignorant of the 
language employed by the consummate tragedian. 

On the death of Lacy, joint-patentee of Drury Lane in 1778, the 
whole management of the theatre devolved on G^rick ; but, in 1776, 
he sold his share of the patent, and formed a resolution of quitting the 
stage. He was, however, determined, before he left the theatre, to give 
the public proo& of his abilities, to delight them as highly as he had 
ever done in the flower and vigour of his life. To this end, about a 
fortnight or three weeks previous to his taking his flnal leave, he pre- 
sented them with some of the most capital and trying characters of 
Sbakspeare, — ^with Hamlet, Richard, and Lear, and some other parts 
which were less fatiguing. Hamlet and Lear were repeated ; Richard 
he acted only once, and by the king’s command. He finished his dra- 
matic career with one of his favourite parts, Felix, in ^ The Wonder, or 
a Woman Keeps a Secret.’ When the play was ended, Garrick briefly 
addressed the audience with much visible emotion. He then retired, 
amidst the tears and acclamations of a crowded and brilliant as- 
sembly. 

Garrick, when disengaged from business, often attended the debates 
of the house of commons, especially on such important questions as he 
knew would bring up all the best speakers of both parties. In the 
spring of 1777, he happened to be present in the gallery when an alter- 
cation occurred between a right honourable member and another hon- 
ourable gentleman, which proceeded to that degree of warmth that the 
speaker and the house were obliged to interpose. Whilst the house 
was in this agitation, a Shropshire member happened to obsen^e Gar- 
rick in the gallery, and moved to clear the house. Whereupon Burke 
rose, and appealed to the honourable assembly, whether it could pos- 
sibly be consistent with decency and liberality “to exclude from the 
hearing of their debates a man to whom they were all obliged, one who 
was the great master of eloquence, in whose school they had all im- 
bibed the art of speaking, and been taught the elements of rhetoric ?” 
He was warmly seconded by Fox and Townshend, both of whom en- 
larged on the merits of their old preceptor as they termed him, and 
reprobated the motion of the gentleman with great warmth and indig- 
nation. The house almost unanimously concurred in exempting Mr 
Garrick from the general order to quit the gallery. 

In Christmas 1778, Mr and Mrs Garrick were invited to the country- 
seat of Earl Spencer, where they had frequently been welcome guests. 
In the midst of much social happiness, Garrick was seized with that 
illness which carried him off in a few weeks. He died on the 20th of 
January, 1779. Garrick’s disease was pronounced by Mr Pott to be a 
palsy in the kidneys. On Monday, the 1st of February, the body of 
Mr. Garrick was conveyed from his own house in the Adelphi, and 
magnificently interred in Westminster Abbey, under the monument of 

VI N 
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Ills beloved Shakspeare. His remains were attended to the grave by 
persons of the first rank. 

Mr Garrick,” says Galt, was small in stature, but handsomely 
formed, and his deportment was graceful, easy, and engaging. His 
complexion was dark, but his countenance was enlivened with black 
eyes, of singular brilliancy. His voice was distinct, melodious, and 
commanding, and possessed an inexhaustible compass, or rather seemed 
to do so, for he managed it with such appropriate discretion that it was 
never heard pitched beyond his power. It would be unfair towards the 
character of this great artist, to say that he woa never excelled. In 
some parts others have surpassed him, but all his contemporaries agree 
that he beggared competition in those characters for which he was most 
celebrated; and that he never performed any part without impressing 
his audience with admiration. In every department of the drama he 
did not exceed all his rivals; but there were characters in which he had 
none, and in which he gave the passion with the fidelity of nature, and 
the regularity and beauty of consummate art. His talents as an author 
were not of the first class ; but he possessed, in many of his composi- 
tions, an ease and grace of no ordinary kind ; and had he not been the 
glory of the stage, he would have in consequence commanded the re- 
spect of posterity for the magnitude and variety of his works as an 
author, in which capacity, however, he has been praised too much.” 

Mr Davies says that Garrick’s manner of living was splendid, 
though somewhat below his income, as became a prudent man. By 
some he was said to be parsimonious, nay, avaricious; others gave out 
that he made too great and ostentatious a parade of magnificence, un- 
becoming the condition of a player. To those who knew the sums ho 
constantly gave away, it would appear that his sole end in acquiring 
wealth was the benefit of others. I shall not talk of his more public 
charities and contributions; I mean such actions only as were less 
known to the world ; his benevolence was uniform, — ^not a sudden start 
of humour proceeding from whim and caprice, or like scanty streams 
from a srasdl rivulet; no, his bounty resembled a large, noble, and 
flowing liver, 

* That glorified the banks which bound it in.’ 

It was a very honourable circumstance in his life, that, in the very 
dawnings of success, when he first tasted of Fortune’s favours, and had 
acquired a very moderate portion of riches, he opened his hand to those 
who solicited his kindness, and was ready to assist all who applied to 
him.” He was very intimate with an eminent surgeon, a very aniiable 
man, who often dined and supped with Mr and Mrs Garrick. One day 
after dinner the gentleman declared that his affairs were in such a 
situation, that, without the assistance of a friend, who would lend him 
a thousand pounds, he should be at a loss what to do. « A thousand 
pounds !” said Garrick, « that is a large sum I Well, now, pray what 
security can you give for that money?” “ Upon my word,” replied 
the surgeon, ‘‘ no other than my own I” « Here’s a pretty fellow I” 
cried Garrick, turning to his wife, «He wants a thousand pounds, and 
upon his own security I Well, come, V\\ tell you one thing for your 
comfort j I know a man that at my desire will lend you a thousand* 
pounds.” He immediately drew upon his banker for that sura, and 
gave the draft to his friend. 
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BORN A.D. 1716. — DIED A. D. 1771. 

This eminent poet was born in Cornhill, London, on the 26th of 
December, I716. His grandfather was a considerable merchant; but 
his father, though he also followed business, is stated to have been of 
an indolent and reserved temper, so that he rather diminished than in- 
creased his paternal fortune. Young Gray received his grammatical 
education at Eton, under Mr Antrobus, his mothers brother; and, 
when he left school, entered a pensioner at Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
While he was at Eton he contracted a particular intimacy wnth Horace 
Walpole, and with Richard West, whose father was lord-chancellor of 
Ireland. When he had been at Cambridge about ftve years — where he 
took no degree, because he intended to profess the common law — ^Ho- 
race Walpole invited him to travel with him as his companion. He 
accepted the invitation, and they arrived at Amiens on the first of 
April, 1739. Mr Gray’s letters contain a very pleasing account of 
many parts of their journey; but unfortunately, at Florence, Waljx>le 
and he quarrelled and parted. Mason — to w^hom we are chiefly in- 
debted for the materials of our author’s life — says, that he w'as enjoined 
by Walpole to charge him with the chief blame in their quarrel, can- 
didly confessing that more attention and complaisance, — more defer- 
ence to a warm friendship, to superior judgment and prudence, — ^might 
have prevented a rupture that gave much uneasiness to them both, and 
a lasting concern to the survivor.” In the year 1744 a reconciliation 
was efiPected between them by a lady who wished well to both parties. 

After their separation Mr Gray continued his journey in a manner 
suitable to his own limited circumstances, with only an occasional ser- 
vant He returned to England in September, 1741, and in about two 
months after buried his fether, who had, by injudicious waste of money 
upon a new house, so much lessened his fortune that Gray thought his 
circumstances too narrow^ to enable him, in a proper manner, to prose- 
cute the study of the law. He therefore retired to Cambridge, w'here 
he soon after became bachelor of civil law ; and where, as Dr Johnson 
expresses it, “ without liking the place or its inhabitants, or pretending 
to like them, he passed, except a short residence at London, the rest of 
his life.” 

In 1742 Gray wrote his ‘Ode to Spring,’ his ‘Prospect of Eton 
College,’ and his ‘Ode to Adversity.* He began likewise a Latin 
poem, ‘De Principiis Cogitandi.’ He wrote, however, very little, 
though he applied himself very closely to his studies. In 1750 he 
published his celebrated ‘Elegy, written in a Country Churchyard,’ 
which first made him known to the public. In 1753 several of his 
poems were splendidly published, with designs by Mr Bentley. In 
1756 some young men of the college, whose chambers were near his, 
diverted themselves with disturbing him by frequent and troublesome 
noises. Thb insolence, having endured it a while, he represented to 
the governors of the college; but finding his complaint little regarded, 
he removed to Pembroke-hall. In 1757 he published ‘The Prepress 
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of Poetry,’ and ‘ The Bard.’ This year he had the offer of the poct- 
laureateship, but declined it* Two years after, he quitted Cambridge 
for some time, and took an apartment near the British museum, where 
he resided near three years, reading and transcribing. In 1765 he 
undertook a journey into Scotland. In 1768, without his own solici- 
tation, or that of his friends, he was appointed regius-professor of mo- 
dern history in the university of Cambridge. He lived three years 
after this promotion, and died on the 31st of July, 1771. 

The poems of Gray are few in number, but they possess a very high 
degree of merit A complete edition of them, with memoirs of his life, 
including many of his letters, was published by his ingenious ftiend 
Mason. Gray was one of the most learned men in Europe. He was 
well-acquainted both with the elegant and profound sciences. He was 
extensively read in eveiy branch of history, both natural and civil; 
had read all the original historians of England, France, and Italy ; and 
was a great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics, morals, politics, made 
a principal part of his study; voyages and travels of all sorts were his 
favourite amusements; and he had a fine taste in painting, prints, archi- 
tecture, and gardening. His greatest defect was an affectation in deli- 
cacy, or rather effeminacy, and a visible fastidiousness, or contempt and 
disdain of his inferiors in science. He also had in some degree that 
weakness which disgusted Voltaire so much in Congreve. Though he 
seemed to value others chiefly according to the progress they had made 
in knowledge, yet he could not bear to be considered himself merely 
as a man of letters; and though without birth, or fortune, or station, 
his desire was to be looked upon as a private independent gentleman, 
who read for hb amusement Some of the poems of Gray have been 
treated with great critical arrogance and injustice by Dr Johnson; but 
they have been ably defended by several ingenious writers. Perhaps 
one reason that induced Johnson to attack Gi*ay’s poems with so much 
severity was, that he had obtained great reputation, though lie was a 
Cambridge man; for such prejudices, however absurd, are known to 
have operated on the mind of Johnson. 


BOBN A. D. 1711.— DIED A. D. 1776. 

This celebrated metaphysician, moralist, and historian, was a Scots- 
man by descent and birth. He was bora at Edinburgh in 171 1. There 
was some noble blood in his ancestral line on both sides, — a circum- 
stance of which, in spite of his philosophy, he was always extrcmi'ly 
vain. His juvenile years, says his biographer, Mr Ritchie,* were uot 
marked by any thing very noticeable. His fether died while he was 
yet an infant, leaving the care of his three children to their mother, a 
lady of considerable prudence, who, Mr Ritchie says, acquitted herself 
in this charge with very laudable assiduity, although it appears, from 
her son’s own confession, that his religious education had been so greatly 

' Acoonnt of the Life and Writings of David Hume, Esq. by T. E. Ritchie. Lon- 
don : 1807. 
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neglected iu childhood that he had only a very slight acquaintance with 
the New Testament 

Being a younger brother, and possessing only a very slender patri- 
mony, he was urged to apply himself to the study of law, on his finish- 
in? his academical course; but although his studious disposition, his 
sobrie^, and his industry, gave his family a notion that the law was a 
proper profession for him, he had already imbibed tastes and feelings of 
little congeniality with the profession thus designed for him. “ I found,** 
says he, “ an insurmountable aversion to every thing but the pursuits of 
philosophy and general learning; and while they fancied I was poring 
upon Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors which I 
was secretly devouring.”^ The patrimony of a younger Scottish brother, 
however, would not dlow of entire devotion to a life of letters, without 
some sources of emolument greater considerably than literature at that 
period presented to the young aspirant. My very slender fortune,” 
he says, being unsuitable to this plan of life, and my health being a 
little broken by my ardent application, I was tempted, or rather forced, 
to make a very feeble trial for entering into a more active scene of life. 
In 1734 I went to Bristol, with some recommendations to eminent mer- 
chants; but in a few months found that scene totally unsuitable to me. 
I went over to Fi-ance with a view of prosecuting my studies in a coun- 
try retreat; and I there laid that plan of life which I have steadily and 
successfully pursued. I resolved to make a very rigid frugalitj*' supply 
my deficiency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired my independency, 
and to regard every object as contemptible, except the improvement of 
my talents in literature. During my retreat in France, first at Rheims, 
but chiefly at La Fleche, in Anjou, I composed my ^ Treatise of Human 
Nature.' After passing three years very agreeably in that country, I 
came over to London in 1737. In the end of 1738, I published my 
Treatise, and immediately went down to my mother and my brother, 
who lived at his country-house, and was employing himself very judi- 
ciously and successfully in the improvement of his fortune.** 

He speaks apparently with much equanimity of the signal failure of 
his first performance, and he deseiwes commendation certainly for the 
good hope he maintained in a crisis so discouraging to every literary 
adventurer as that through which it was his lot to pass. But there is a 
curious note subjoined to Mr Ritchie’s account oL thb portion of our 
philosopher's life, which gives another representation altogether of the 
affair. In the ‘ London Review,*® edited by Dr Kenrick, there is a 
note, says Mr Ritchie, on this passage in our author's biographical nar- 
rative, rather inimical to the amenity of disposition claimed by him. 
The reviewer says : ‘ so sanguine, that it does not appear our author 
had acquired, at this period of his life, that command over his passions 
of which he afferwax^ makes bis boast. His disappointment at the 
public reception of his Essay on Human Nature had indeed a violent 
effect on his passions in a particular instance; it not having dropt so 
dead-born from the press but that it was severely handled by the re- 
viewers of those times, in a publication entitled ‘‘ The Works of the 
Learned,” — a circumstance which so highly provoked our young phi- 

^ Autobiography prefixed to * History of England.’ 

« Vol. V. p. 200. Anno 1777. 
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losopher that he flew in a violent rage to demand satisfaction of Jacob 
Robinson, the publisher, whom he kept, during the paroxysm of his 
anger, at his sword s point, trembling behind the counter lest a period 
should be put to the life of a sober critic by a raving philosopher.’ ” 
We cannot present the next ten years of Hume’s life in fewer words 
than his own. After affirming that he very soon recovered from the 
blow thus inflicted on him, and renewed the prosecution of his studies 
with great ardour, he proceeds thus: In 1742 I printed at Edinburgh 
the first part of my Essays: the work was favourably received, and soon 
made me entirely forget my former disappointment. I continued with 
my mother and brother in the country, and in that time recovered the 
knowledge of the Greek language, which I had too much neglected in 
my early youth. In 1745 I received a letter from the marquess of An- 
nandale, inviting me to come and live with him in England ; I found 
also, that the friends and family of that young nobleman were desirous 
of putting him under my care and direction, for the state of his mind 
and health required it. — I lived with him a twelvemonth. My appoint- 
ments during that time made a considerable accession to my small for- 
tune. I then received an invitation from General St Clair to attend 
him as a secretary to his expedition, which was at first meant against 
Canada, but ended in an incursion on the coast of France. Next year, 
to wit, 1747, I received an invitation from the general to attend him in 
the same station in his military embassy to the coui^ of Vienna and 
Turin. I then wore the uniform of an officer, and was introduced at these 
courts as aid-de-camp to the general, along with Sir Harry Erskine and 
Captain Grant, now General Grant. These two yeai*s were almost the 
only interruptions which my studies have received during the course of 
my life: I passed them agreeably, and in good company; and my ap- 
pointments, with my frugdity, had made me reach a fortune, which I 
called independent, though most of my friends w^ere inclined to smile 
when I said so: in short, I was now master of near a thousand pounds. 
I had always entertained a notion, that my want of success in publish- 
ing the ^ Treatise of Human Nature,’ had proceeded more from the 
manner than the matter, and that I had been guilty of very usual in- 
discretion, in going to the press too early. I therefore cast the first 
part of that work anew in the ‘ Inquiry concerning Human Understand- 
ing,* which was published while I was at Turin. But this piece was at 
first little more successful than the ‘ Treatise of Human Nature.’ On 
my return from Italy, I had the mortification to find all England in a 
ferment, on account of Dr Middleton’s ‘ Free Inquiry,’ while my per- 
formance was entirely overlooked and neglected. A new edition, which 
had been published at London, of my Essays, moral and political, met 
not with a much better reception. Such is the force of natural temper, 
that these disappointments made little or no impression on me. I went 
down in 1749, and lived two years with my brother at his country- 
house, for my mother was now dead. I there composed the second 
part of my Essays, which I called ‘ Political Discourses,’ and also my 
‘ Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals,’ which is another part 
of my Treatise that I cast anew. Meanwhile my bookseller, A. Millar, 
informed me that my former publications (all but the unfortunate Trea- 
tise) were beginning to be the subject of conversation; that the sale of 
them was gradually increasing, and that new editions were demanded. 
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Answers by reverends and right reverends came out two or three in 
a year; and I found by Dr Warburton’s railing, that the books were 
beginning to be esteemed in good company. However, 1 had a fixed 
resolution, which I inflexibly maintained, never to reply to any body; 
and not being very irascible in my temper, I have easily kept myself 
clear of all literary squabbles. These symptoms of a rising reputation 
gave me encouragement, as 1 was ever more disposed to see the favour- 
able than unfavourable side of things; a turn of mind which it is more 
happy to possess, than to be born to an estate of £10,000 a year.”^ 
Whatever may be the literary merit and acuteness of the publications 
noticed in the above extract, they contain sentiments highly repugnant 
to every serious and well-disposed mind, as calculated to overturn the 
first principles of reasoning and belief, and establish only a univei'sal 
scepticism in the room of all philosophy. Their object is not to show 
the difficulties and uncertainties which impede knowledge, but to prove 
that real and certain knowledge Is a thing which ndortals need not seek 
after, for it is rendered unattainable to man by the very structure of 
his understanding. The foundation of this annihilating scepticism had 
been incautiously laid long before Hume’s time, by a no less distin- 
guished and excellent man than John Locke, who, in his celebrated 
essay, limited all our sources of knowledge to sensation and conscious- 
ness; and by representing ideas as actual existences lodged in the 
mind, resolved every thing into mere consciousness, or the mind’s per- 
ceptions of itself, and of nothing beyond itself. Hume was but follow- 
ing out this doctrine to its legitimate though startling and absurd con- 
sequences, when he chose to deny the existence of an external world, 
and to reject the universally-received ideas of causation and the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature. It is not to be wondered at that men 
less irascible than Warburton should have railed at the propounder of 
such monstrous dogmas as those which Hume had set forth. The gen- 
eral assembly of the Church of Scotland for a time meditated a prose- 
cution of the author of the ‘ Enquiries;’ but were fortunately diverted 
from a proceeding which would only have defeated its object, by bring- 
ing a wretched philosophy into more general notice, and investing its 
author probably with the attributes of a martyr, and the sympathies 
which always attach themselves more or less to a persecuted man. 

In 1751,” Mr Hume resumes, “I removed from the country to the 
town, the true scene for a man of letters. In 1752 were published at 
Edinburgh, where I then lived, my ‘Political Discourses,* the only 
work of mine that was successful on the first publication. It was well 
received abroad and at home. In the same year was published at Lon- 
don, my ‘ Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals;’ which, in my 
own opinion, (who ought not to judge on that subject,) is of all my 
writings, historical, philosophical, or literary, incomparably the best. 
It came unnoticed and unobserved into the world. In 1752 the Faculty 
of Advocates chose me their Librarian, an office from w^hich I received 
little or no emolument, but which gave me the command of a large 
library. I then formed the plan of writing the ‘ History of England;’ 
but being frightened with the notion of continuing a narrative through 
a period of seventeen hundred years, I commenced with the accession 

* Autobiography prefixed to ‘ History of England,’ 
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of the house of Stuart, an epoch when I thought the misrepresentations 
of faction began chiefly to take place. I was, I own, sanguine in my 
expectations of the success of this work. I thought that I was the only 
historian that had at once neglected present power, interest, and author- 
ity, and the cry of popular prejudices; and as the subject was suited to 
every capacity, I expected proportional applause. But miserable was 
my disappointment; I was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapproba- 
tion, and even detestation; English, Scotch, and Irish, whig and tory, 
churchman and sectaiy, freethinker and religionist, patriot and cour- 
tier, united in their rage against the man who had presumed to shed a 
generous tear for the fate of Charles I. and the earl of Strafford ; and 
after the first ebullitions of their fury were over, what was still more 
mortifying, the book seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr Millar told me, 
that in a twelvemonth he sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcely, 
indeed, heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank 
or letters, that could endure the book. I must only except the primate 
of England, Dr Herring, and the primate of Ireland, Dr Stone, which 
seem two odd exceptions. These dignified prelates separately sent me 
messages not to be discouraged.*’ « 

We are by no means sure that this first essay of our historian’s ex- 
cited all the clamour, and encountered all the prejudice, here repre- 
sented. His biographer declares, that, after a diligent search into the 
literary history of the period, he has been unable to discover any trace 
of that universal outcry which Hume represents himself as having been 
assailed with.® We are particularly doubtful of his having rendered 
himself so obnoxious to the tory party as his language implies. The 
fact is, he presented himself to the public as the apologist of the Stuarts, 
in their most unconstitutional measures; and his thinly-concealed dis- 
like to the principles of the settlement of 1688 could not but be grate- 
ful to the party in question. There is certainly a tone of vacillation 
in much that he has written relating to the period in question; he docs 
sometimes confess to the weaknesses of the king, and even pronounces 
some of his measures worthy of censure; but he takes care to repre- 
sent the measures of the patriots as unconstitutional and rebellious. If 
he feels sometimes necessitated to eulogize the virtues and courage of 
the leading patriots, he hastens to remind the reader of their virulence, 
and fanaticism. These, and other similar marks of trimming and un- 
certainty, are very ably and eloquently descanted upon by the reviewer 
of Brodie’s < History of the British Empire,’ in the 40 th volume of the 
^Edinburgh Review;' and are fully and elaborately exposed by Mr 
Brodie in his able and constitutional work. We shall here quote a 
few of the reviewer’s illustrations of Hume’s « double and discordant 
tone.’ « Thus, after saying of the leaders of opposition in Charles’s 
first parliament, that * these generous patriots, animated with a warm 
regard to liberty, saw with regret an unbounded power exercised by 
the crown, and resolved to seize the opportunity which the king’s ne- 
cessities afforded them, of reducing the prerogative within reasonable 
compass;’ and adding, ‘that to grant or refuse supplies was the un- 
doubted privilege of the commons;* he chooses to represent their re- 
fusal to grant more than two subsidies till they had been heard on the 


* Life by Ritcbie, p. 106. 
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national grievances, as * a crue. mockery of the sovereign, and a pro- 
ceeding unprecedented in an English parliament;* and shortly after, 
stigmatizes the very persons of whom he had spoken in the terms we 
have now cited, as amhitious fanatics, who advocated ^ furious mea- 
sures,* and ‘under colour of redressing grievances, which, daring this 
short reign, could not have been very numerous, proposed to con- 
trol every part of the government which displeased them.’ Of Hamp- 
den, he says, in an elaborate character, in itself neither very gen- 
erous nor very consistent: ‘Then was displayed the mighty ambition 
of Hampden, taught disguise, not moderation, by former restraint; 
supported by courage, conducted by prudence, embellished by mo- 
desty; but whether founded in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is 
still, from his untimely end, left doubtful and uncertain.* Now, if am- 
bition means any thing, and especially a mighty, disguised, and immo- 
derate ambition, it mmt mean, we should think, a love of power; — but, 
while such an ambition is assumed as the undoubted basis and denomi- 
nator of the character, it is admitted to be uncertain whether a love of 
power had any thing to do with it! But the eloquent writer does not 
startle even at greater inconsistencies than this, when the object is to 
lower the character of an anti-royalist. This illustrious person had at 
one time resolved, it seems, along with Pym and Cromwell, ‘ to aban- 
don his native country and fly to the other extremity of the globe,* — 
and then, he who could be actuated only by mighty ambition — founded 
either in a love of power or a zeal for liberty — is eagerly degraded into 
a crazy fanatic, who had no other object but ‘ to enjoy lectures and 
discourses of any 'length or form that might please him!' In the 
same reckless spirit of flagrant inconsistency, or rather perhaps we 
should say, of alternate candour and partiality, he first represents the 
people of England at the commencement of the war in these glowing 
colours. ‘ Never was there a people less corrupted by vice, and more 
actuated by principle, than the English at this period. Never were 
there individuals who possessed more capacity, more courage, more 
disinterested zeal. To determine his conduct in the approaching con- 
test, eveiy man hearkened with avidity to the reasons proposed on both 
sides.’ But, both before and after, while we meet with perpetual and 
unvarying praise of the gallantry and generous loyalty of those who 
adhered to the king, we find nothing but invectives and sarcasms upon 
tlie furious bigotry, the base hypocrisy, and low arts of popularity, by 
which their opponents are said to have been actuated. In like manner, 
he first saysuof Laud, that, though not exactly a Papist, ‘the genius of 
his religion was the same with that of the Romish, and that not only 
the puritans believed the church of England to be relapsing fast into 
that superstition, but the court of Rome itself entertained hopes of re- 
gaining its authority in this island, and twice offered him privately a 
Cardinal’s hat,’ which he declined with great civility; and then, when 
he comes to the account of his trial, does not scruple to say, that ‘ the 
groundless charge of popery, though belied by his whole conduct^ was 
continually urged against him.’ In the same spirit, when he comes to 
the agitating scene of the king’s trial and condemnation, he first repre- 
sents it in these words as a proceeding of the most awful grandeur and 
sublimity. ‘ The pomp and dignity, the ceremony of this transaction, 
corresponded to the greatest conception that is suggested in the annals 
VI. o 
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of human kind I The delegates of a great people sitting in judgment 
on their supreme magistrate, and trying him for his niisgovernment and 
breach of trust I’ This, it must be confessed, is, at least, lofty and libe^'al 
enough ; and would satisfy, we should imagine, the ambition of a pro- 
fessed regicide. But by and by all this theatrical pomp is conjured 
away, and this magnificent temple of Justice converted into a den of 
paltry and contemptible assassins. Instead of his judges being really 
the delegates of a great nation, we find even the parliament by whom 
they were appointed dwindled into ‘ a diminutive assembly, no longer 
deserving that honourable name,’ and disavowed by the body of the 
nation ; while they themselves are called ‘ hypocritical parricides, who, 
by sanctified pretences, had long disguised their treasons,’ and now 
consummated Hhe height of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance.* ” 

It is a piece of whining cant, and nothing better, for Hume to repre- 
sent all parties of his day as being fired to madness against him for 
‘‘presuming to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charles I. and the 
earl of Straflferd.” No one ever found fault with the historian for shed- 
ding ‘ a decent tear’ to the memory of the brilliant, though unprincipled, 
courtier and his infatuated master. But he must have known well that 
the cause of indignation found in his volume were the false pretences 
put forth on behalf of these men. It was Hume’s object to canonize 
them, and he did not scruple either to mutilate or to pervert the truth 
when necessaiy for his purpose. Mr Brodie has very ably and labori- 
ously exposed the mean artifices to w'hich this would-be ingenuous his- 
torian has had recourse, in order to give the wished-for tone and colour- 
ing to documents which he durst not quote entire. 

In 1756 Mr Hume published a second volume of his History, con- 
taining the period from the death of Charles 1. to the Revolution. Of 
this volume he says : “ This performance happened to give less displea- 
sure to the whigs, and was better received. It not only rose itself, but 
helped to buoy up its unfortunate brother. But though I had been 
taught by experience, that the whig party were in possession of bestow- 
ing all places, both in the state and in literature, I was so little inclined 
to yield to their senseless clamour, that in above a hundred alterations, 
which farther study, reading, or recollection, engaged me to make in 
the reigns of the two first Stuarts, I have made all of them invariably 
to the tory side. It is ridiculous to consider the English constitution 
before that period as a regular plan of liberty.” In tliis last sentence 
we have the great scope and purport of the historian revealed to us. 
It was his grand object to represent the English government as having 
been an absolute irresponsible monarchy up to the period of the Stuart 
dynasty; and consequently Charles as justified in withholding, and the 
people unreasonable in demanding, those privileges and liberties of the 
subject which formed the object of the civil war. Hume’s theory has 
been exploded by several able hands; by none more successfully than 
Mr Hallam^ and Mr Brodie, to whose volumes we have pleasure in re- 
ferring the reader. 

The concluding volume of the ‘History of England’ was published 
in 1769. Two years afterwards Mr Hume published the earlier part 
of the English history, in two volumes. His reputation was now estab- 

* Constitutional History of England. London; 1829. 
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Hshed as a writer, and the profits of his historical volumes, to use his 
own words, ‘‘rendered him not only independent but opulent.” In 
1763 he accompanied the earl of Hertford’s embassy to Paris. He re- 
ceived much attention firom the literary circles of that metropolis, and 
appears to have been highly gratihed with his reception. On the de- 
parture of Lord Hertford to assume the vice-royalty of Ireland, in 1766, 
Mr Hume was left ahargi d'affaires in Paris until the arrival of the 
duke of Richmond. In 1767 he accepted of an under-secretaryship of 
state; but in 1769 retired into private life, and fixed his residence in 
Edinburgh. He spent the remainder of his days in lettered ease and 
tranquillity. He died on the 2dth of August, 1766. 

His friend. Dr Adam Smith, has given an account of his latter mo- 
ments in a letter to Mr Straban, which is usually appended to the auto- 
biographical sketch of the author attached to his ‘ History of England.’ 
It is an interesting but a melancholy document, representing as it does 
a mind of great and unquestionable powers making idle sport of all the 
tremendous uncertainties which must, even to Hume’s sceptical mind, 
have enveloped the article death. 

Mr Hume’s merits as an historian are now pretty generally under- 
stood, and he is daily losing possession of the public ear. It is impos- 
sible to deny to his narrative the praise of great elegance, perspicuity, 
and seductiveness; but he has been proved to be deficient in the higher 
qualities of the historian, — in all that enables us to repose confidence 
in his graceful narrative. We now read every page of his once popu- 
lar history with extreme suspicion, and a constant watchfulness against 
being led into error by his artful and insidious eloquence. “ Mr Hume’s 
summaries,” says the critic already quoted in thb article, “ Mr Hume’s 
summaries of the conflicting views of different parties at particular eras, 
have been deservedly admired for the singular clearness, brevity, and 
plausibility with which they are composed : but, in reality, they belong 
rather to conjectural than to authentic history; and any one who looks 
into contemporary documents will be surprised to find how very small 
a portion of what is there imputed to the actore of the time had actually 
occurred to them, and how little of what they truly maintained is there 
recorded in their behalf. The object of the author being chiefly to give 
his readers a clear idea of the scenes he described, he seems to have 
thought that the conduct of the actors would be best understood by 
ascribing to them the views and motives, which, upon reflection, ap- 
peared to himself most natural in their situation. In this way, he has 
often made all parties appear more reasonable than they truly were; 
and given probability and consistency to events, which, as they actually 
occurred, were not a little inconceivable. But in so doing he has un- 
doubtedly violated the truth of history, and exposed himself to the in- 
fluence of the most delusive partialities. Such a hypothetical integra- 
tion of the opinions likely to prevail in any particular circumstances, 
seems at all times to have been a favourite exercise of his ingenuity. 
Very early in life, for example, he composed four Essays, to which he 
gave the names of the Epicurean, the Stoic, the Flatonist, and the 
Sceptic, — and prefixed to them the following very characteristic notice: 

‘ The intention of these Essays is not so much to explain accurately 
the sentiments of the ancient sects of philosophy, as to deliver the 
sentiments of sects which naturally form themselves in the world, and 
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entertain different ideas of human life and human liappiness. I have 
given each of them the name of the philosophical sect to which it bears 
the greatest affinity/ These very words, we think, might be applied, 
with very little variation, to most of the summaries of which we have 
been speaking. They, too, are mere conjectural views of the different 
sentiments that may be supposed naturally to arbe in the world at par- 
ticular periods ; and they are given under the name of the historical 
})arty to which they bear the greatest affinity.” 


BOUN A. D. 1700 . — ^OlKD A. 1>. 1774 . 

Walter Harte, a respectable miscellaneous writer, was born about 
the year 1700, but the precise date cannot now be ascertained. His 
father was a respectable clergyman of the church of England. Young 
Harte received his early education at Marlborough school under a Mr 
Hildrop, to whom he afterwards dedicated some pieces of poetry. He 
went from this school to Oxford, where he graduated in 1720. 

His first publication was a volume of poetry, which appeared in 1727. 
It attracted Pope*s attention, who honoured the author with his friend- 
ship and patronage, and prefixed his encomiastic lines amongst others, 
to the ‘ Dunciad.* It is said that Harteb reputation was so high amongst 
hb contemporaries as to make it appear a probable thing to not a few 
of them that he was the author of the ^ Essay on Man,' which was first 
publbhed anonymously. In 1730 he published a poetical ‘ Essay on 
Satire,’ and in 1735 an ^ Essay on Reason.’ Pope contributed some 
liues to both these productions. He afterwards published two sermons 
preached before the university of Oxford, which were much admired. 
Betwixt the years 1746 and 1750 he travelled on the continent with 
Lord Chesterfield’s son. 

In 1759 he published a * History of Gustavus Adolphus.’ This work, 
which formed two volumes 4to, was industriously compiled, but its suc- 
cess by no means answered the expectations of the author. His stylo 
was rugged and pedantic in an extreme ; but when Hawkins, the pub- 
lisher, ventured to point out some uncouth expressions and phrases, 
Harte would smile contemptuously at hb want of taste, and say — 
“George, that’s what we call writing!” It was also unfortunate* for 
poor Haiie that this work should have come out nearly about the same 
time with historical pieces from the pens both of Hume and Robertson. 

His last publication, entitled ‘The Amaranth,’ contains some very 
pleasing pieces of poetry of a serious cast. 


BORN A.D. 1721 .— WED A.D. 1777 . 

Francis Fawkes, a very minor name in English literature, was 
born in Yorkshire, and educated at Leeds and Cambridge. He took 
orders, and w'as first settled at Bramham in hb native county, from 
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which place he removed to the curacy of Croydon, in Surrey, whence 
Archbishop Herring collated him to the vicarage of Orpington with 
St Mary Cray, in Kent In 1774 he exchanged his vicarage for the 
rectory of Hayes. His first poetical publication was a descriptive poem, 
entitl^ ^ Brambam Park/ which appeared in 1747. In 1761 he pub* 
lished a volume of ^Original Poems and Translations/ and in 1767 a 
translation of Theocritus very respectably executed. It is said that 
Pearce, Jortin, Johnson, Warton, and several other eminent scholars 
and critics, contributed to the Theocritus. He died in August, 1777. 

BOEN A.D. 1709 — WED A. D. 1779 . 

This minor English poet was born in the parish of Castleton in 
Roxburghshire. He studied medicine in the university of Edinbui^h, 
and practised, with considerable repute, in London for several years 
previous to his death. His literary reputation is chiefly founded on a 
didactic poem, entitled * The Art of Preserving HesJth,' which was 
published in 1744. He WTote several other pieces both on professional 
and non*professional subjects ; and enjoyed a fair average reputation 
among the scholars of his day^ though his writings are seldom referred 
to now. 


Mtlliam 

BOEN A.D. 1710 .— DIED A. D. 1779 . 

This very eminent musician was professionally educated by Dr 
Greene. In 1736 he was elected organist of St Michael’s church, 
Cornhill, and also organist in the chapel-royal. In the same year he 
produced David’s ‘ Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan,* which was 
performed with much applause at the Apollo society. His admired 
serenata of ^ Solomon* was brought out about the year 1743. His 
next publication was twelve sonatas or trios for violins, which were 
esteemed little inferior to Corelli’s pieces. In 1749 he set Mason*s in- 
stallation ode, and soon after furnished the music of the * Chaplet,’ — a 
drama by Mendez. All these, and many minor pieces, were very fa- 
vourably received; but his reputation was chiefly founded upon his 
choral compositions for the king’s chapel, and the triennial meetings of 
the midland choirs. In 1758, on the death of Travers, he was ap- 
pointed organist of the chapel-royal. With the assistance of Dr Hayes 
and Dr Howard, he published a collection in score of English cathedral 
music, in three folio volumes. He died in 1779. Dr Boyce’s style is 
chaste, simple, and peculiarly adapted to the services of the church. 
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BORN A. D. 1709,— .DIED A. D, 1 780. 

This celebrated philological and grammatical writer was the eldest 
son of James Harris, Esq. of Salisbury, and the lady Elizabeth Ash- 
ley, sister to the celebrated author of the ‘ Characteristics.’ He re- 
ceived his early education at Salisbury, whence he was sent to Oxford 
at the age of sixteen. Having spent the usual term of study at Wad- 
ham college, he became a member of Lincoln’s inn, though with no 
view towards the bar. 

In his twenty-fourth year he succeeded, by the death of his father, 
to a handsome property, and immediately gave himself up to the pur- 
suit of literature, especially the Greek philosophy. In 1744 he pub- 
lished three treatises on Art, the Fine Arts, and Happiness, distinguish- 
ed by their elegance of style, profound and varied learning, and gen- 
eral correctness of thought and sentiment. In 1751 he published a 
work, entitled * Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Uni- 
versal Grammar.’ This is a work of much research and fine taste, 
although it does not perhaps deserve so high a commendation as has 
been p^sed upon it by Lowth and some others. Horne Tooke at- 
tacked it with great virulence. 

In 1761, Mr Harris was returned one of the representatives for 
Christ, church. In 1768 he became a lord of the treasury, but resigned 
office with the rest of the ministry in 1765. In 1775 he published a 
work entitled ^ Philosophical Arrangements,’ being a portion of a medi- 
tated larger work on the Peripatetic logic. His last work was entitled 
* Philological Inquiries.’ It contains a summary of the critical philo- 
sophy of the ancients. 

Mr Harris died in 1780. His son. Lord Malmesbuiy, published a 
splendid edition of his works, in 1801, in two quarto volumes, with a 
Memoir prefixed. His lordship seems to have formed a pretty just 
estimate of his respected parent’s literary character. He says : The 
distinction by which he was most generally known, and by which he is 
likely to survive to posterity, is that of a man of learning.” Mr Har- 
ris’s treatises will always be admired for their taste and erudition ; 
though little regarded, perhaps, as profoundly philosophical tracts. 


HttJarlK mumt, 

BORN A. D. 1713.— DIED A.D. 1782. 

This artist was of Welsh extraction. He was bom in the year 
1718. At thirty-five years of age we find him a portrait-painteV of 
some repute in London, for be was employed in 1748 to execute like- 
ne^ of the prince of Wales and the duke of York, for their tutor the 
bBhop of Norwich. Edwards says, that in drawing a head Wilson was 
not excelled by any of his contemporaries, — ^which is, after all, not 
saymg much for his genius in this line of the art; for, with the excep- 
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tion of Reynolds — and he was now only rising into notice — all the por- 
trait'limners of the day were wretched daubers. 

A visit to Italy, which Wilson was enabled to make in his thirty-sixth 
year, proved the means of leading him into that department wherein 
his better genius lay. At says Allan Cunningham, he contin- 
ued the study and practice of portrait-painting, and, it is said, with fair 
hopes of success, when an accident opened another avenue to fame, and 
shut up the way to fortune. Having waited one morning, till he grew 
weary, for the coming of Zucarelli the artist, he painted, to beguile the 
time, a scene upon which the window of his friend looked, with so 
much grace and effect that Zucarelli was astonished, and inquired if he 
had studied landscape. W^ilson replied that he had not, * Then I 
advise you,* said the other, ‘ to try, for you are sure of great success.* 
The counsel of one friend was confirmed by the opinion of another. 
This was Vernet, a French painter, — a man whose generosity was equal 
to his reputation, and that was very high. One day, while sitting in 
Wilsoffs painting-room, he was so struck with the peculiar beauty of a 
newly-finished landscape that he desired to become its proprietor, and 
offered in exchange one of his best pictures. This was much to the 
gratification of the other ; the exchange was made, and with a liberal- 
ity equally rare and commendable, Vernet placed his friend’s picture in 
his exhibition-room, and when his own productions happened to be 
praised or purchased by English travellers, the generous Frenchman 
used to say, * Don’t talk of my landscapes alone, when your own coun- 
tryman, Wilson, paints so beautifully.’ These praises, and an internal 
feeling of the merits of his new' performances, induced Wilson to re- 
linquish portrait-painting, and proceed with landscape. He found him- 
self better prepared for this new pursuit than he had imagined ; he had 
been long insensibly storing his mind with the beauties of natural sce- 
nery, and the picturesque mountains and glens of his native Wales had 
been to him an academy when be was unconscious of their influence. 
He did not proceed upon that plan of study, much recommended, but 
little practised, of copying the pictures of the old masters, with the hope 
of catching a corresponding inspimtion ; but he studied their works, 
and mastered their methods of attaining excellence, and compared them 
carefully with nature. By this means he caught the hue and the char- 
acter of Italian scenery, and steeped his spirit in its splendour. His 
landscapes are fanned with the pure air, warmed with the glowing suns, 
filled with the ruined temples, and sparkling with the wooded streams 
and tranquil lakes of that classic region. His reputation rose so fast 
that he obtained pupils. Meugs, out of regard for his genius, painted 
his portrait ; and Wilson repaid this flattery with a fine landscape.” 

Wilson returned to England after a six years’ residence abroad. The 
sure road to fame now lay before him ; landscape-painting, in its true 
principles, was yet unknown in England, and none were better qualified 
to become the founder of a new school in that delightful branch of the 
art than Wilson. But he had to inspire his countrymen with a new 
taste, before he could hope to cultivate a branch of the art in which he 
was so eminently qualified to excel with advantage to himself; and this 
he found no small diflficulty in accomplishing. His easy, artless, truth- 
ful style, fruled to win the attention of such purchasers as gloated on 
the productions of Barret’s easel, and the equally w’orthless daubs of 
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Smith of Chichester ; and poor Wilson found it difficult to procure a 
scanty subsistence by selling the noble creations of his fine genius to 
pawnbrokers and such sort of customers. He had, however, a confi- 
dent persuasion that the public taste would yet come round, and that 
the merits and value of his paintings would, ere long, be felt and ac- 
knowledged : « Beechey,” he one day said to that artist, you will 
live to see great prices given for my pictures, when those of Barret will 
not fetch one farthing.” 

In his declining years Wilson was rendered comfortable in his worldly 
circumstances by the bequest of a relative ; but the gift came too late 
to rescue his genius from the oppressing ills of poverty. His siglit was 
now failing, and his skill of touch forsaking him ; his spirits too had 
been soured and fretted by the neglect with which he had been treated 
by a public not yet qualified to appreciate his genius. He died in 
May, 1782. 

“ As a landscape-painter,” says Allan Cunningham, the merits of 
Wilson are great ; his conceptions are generally noble, and his execu- 
tion vigorous and glowing ; the dewy freshness, the natural lustre and 
harmonious arrangement of his scenes, have seldom been exceeded. He 
rose at once from the tame insipidity of common scenery into natural 
grandeur and magnificence ; his streams seem all abodes for nymphs, 
his hills are fit haunts for the muses, and his temples worthy of gods. 
His whole heart was in his art, and he talked and dreamed landscape. 
He looked on cattle as made only to form groups for his pictures, and 
on men as they composed harmoniously. One day looking on the fine 
scene from Richmond Terrace, and wishing to point out a spot of par- 
ticular beauty to the friend who accompanied him, ‘ There,’ said he, 
holding out his finger, < see near those houses, there where the figures 
are.’ He stood for some time by the waterfall of Terni in speechless 
admiration, and at length exclaimed, ‘ Well done : water, by God !* 
In aerial effect he considered himself above any rival. When Wright 
of Derby offered to exchange works with him, he answered, ‘ With all 
my heart. I’ll give you air, and you will give me fire.’ ‘ Wilson,’ 
says Fuseli, discoursing on art in 1801, ^ observed nature in all her 
appearances, and had a characteristic touch for all her forms. But, 
though in effects of dewy freshness and silent evening lights few have 
equalled and fewer excelled him, his grandeur is oftener allied to ter- 
ror, bustle, and convulsion, than to calmness and tranquillity. He is 
now numbered with the classics of the art, though little more than the 
fifth part of a century has elapsed since death relieved him from the 
apathy of cognoscenti, the envy of rivals, and the neglect of a tasteless 
public ; for Wilson, whose works will soon command prices as proud 
as those of Claude, Poussin, or Elzheimer, resembled the last most in 
his fate, and lived and died nearer to indigence than ease.’ Wilson’s 
landscapes are numerous, and are scattered as they should be through 
public galleries and private rooms. They are in general productions 
of fancy rather than of existing reality ; scenes pictured forth by the 
imagination rather than transcribed from nature, yet there is enough of 
nature in them to please the commonest clown, and enough of what is 
poetic to charm the most fastidious fancy. He sometimes indeed 
painted fac-similes of scenes; but his heart disliked such unpoetic 
drudgery ; for his thoughts were ever dwelling among hills and streams 
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renowned in story and song, and he loved to expatiate on ruined tem- 
ples and walk over fields where great deeds had been achieved, and 
where gods had appeared among men. He was fortunate in little dur- 
ing his life : his view from Kew gardens, though exquisite in colour and 
in simplicity of arrangement, was returned by the king for whom it 
was painted ; nor was the poetic loveliness of his compositions felt till 
such acknowledgment was useless to the artist. The names of a few 
of his principal compositions will show the historical and poetical infiu- 
ence under which he wrought, — the Death of Niobe, Phaeton, Morn- 
ing, View of Rome, Villa of Mecaenas at Tivoli, Celadon and Amelia, 
View on the river Po, Apollo and the Seasons, Meleager and Atalanta, 
Cicero at his Villa, Lake of Narni, View on the coast of Baiae, the Ti- 
ber near Rome, Temple of Bacchus, Adrian’s Villa, Bridge of Rimini, 
Rosamond’s Pond, Langallon-Bridge, Castle of Dinas Bran, Temple of 
Venus at Baiae, Tomb of the Horatii and Cunatii, Broken Bridge of 
Narni, and Nymphs Bathing,” 


BORN A. D. 1712.— DIED A. D. 1780. 

This distinguished physician was born near Richmond in Yorkshire. 
He studied medicine and took the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh. In 
1746 he was admitted a licentiate of the London college of physicians. 
He attained a very extensive practice in the metropolis and realised a 
handsome fortune, notwithstanding his benevolent disposition, and the 
large sums which he is known to have given away in charity. There 
appears to have been a good deal of the religious mystic about Dr 
Pothergill ; but his chai^cter was unimpeachable, and bis superior skill 
as a physician very generally admitted by his brethren. He was a 
munificent patron of scientific and learned men, and expended large 
sums in the formation of botanical collections. He died in 1780. 


iHiUtam 

BORN A. n. 1714. — ^niEn a. d, 1782. 

This industrious antiquary was the son of a gentleman of property 
in Cambridgeshire, and was bom at Little Abington, near Baberham, 
in that county. After having been placed five years at Eton, he was 
entered of Clare hall, Cambridge. He afterwards removed to King’s 
college. In 1736 he took the degree of B. A. In 1740 he proceeded 
M.A. In 1745 he was admitted to priest’s orders, and in 1749 col- 
lated to the rectory of Hornsey in Middlesex. 

In 1765 he accompanied Horace Walpole to France, and at one time 
thought of settling in that country.^ He was, however, diverted from 

> Chalmers is of opinion that Cole was secretly inclined to Romanism, and that to 
this leaning may be traced his desire to settle in France. See article Cole in * Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.* 
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this design by observing the unsettled state of the country, and by being 
told that if he died in France the king would claim his papers and per- 
sonal property in virtue of the Droit d’Aubaine. 

His passion for antiquarian pursuits manifested itself even in his boy- 
ish days. His manuscript collections were very extensive, and, in some 
departments, of considerable value. They amount to above one hun- 
dred volumes small folio. He had early professed to^ compile an ac- 
count of the Cambridge scholars, in imitation of Wood’s < Athenm Ox- 
onienses." Chalmers, who appears to have inspected his collections, 
reports them of little value. 


3!^in^am «0mev!soir« 

BORN A. D. 1701. — DIED A. D. 17B2. 

William Emerson, an eminent and in a great measure self-taught 
mathematician, was born in the neighbourhood of Darlington. His 
father was a schoolmaster, and a tolerable proficient in mathematics. 
Young Emerson was allowed to devote himself entirely to study; and, 
resting satisfied with a small patrimony, he continued throughout life 
a diligent student. He was an accomplished musical theorist and a 
tolerable classical scholar. His publications are rather numerous, and 
many of them of considerable repute. The following is a list of them : 
1. < The Doctrine of Fluxions,’ 1748, 8vo.; 2. ‘ The Projection of the 
Sphere, orthographic, stereographic, and gnomical,’ 1749, 8vo.; ‘ The 
Elements of Trigonometry,’ 1749, 8vo.; 4. ‘ The Principles of Mechan- 
ics,’ 1754, 8vo.; 5. < A Treatbe of Navigation,’ 1755, 12mo; 6. * A 
Treatise of Algebra, in two books,’ 1765, 8vo.; 7. ‘The Arithmetic of 
Infinites, and the Differential Method, illustrated by Examples,* 1767^ 
8vo.; 8. ‘Mechanics, or the Doctrine of Motion,* 1769, Bvo.; 9. ‘The 
Elements of Optics, in four books,* 1768, 8vo.; 10. ‘ A System of As- 
tronomy,’ 1769, 8vo.; 11. ‘The Laws of Centripetal and Centrifugal 
Force,’ 1769, 8vo.; 12. ‘The Mathematical Principles of Geography,’ 
1770, 8vo.; 13. ‘Tracts,* 1770, 8vo.; 14. ‘ Cyclomath esis, or an easy In- 
troduction to the several branches of the Mathematics,’ 1770, in 10 vols. 
8vo. ; 15. ‘ A short Comment on Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia; to whicli 
is added, A Defence of Sir Isaac against the objections that have been 
made to several parts of his works,’ 1770, 8vo.; 16. ‘ A Miscellaneous 
Treatise, containing several Mathematical Subjects,* 1776, 8vo. 

Home, EorU Homes. 

BORN A.D. 1696. — ^DIED A.D. 1782. 

This celebrated lawyer, philosopher, and critic, was the son of a 
Scotch country-gentleman of small fortune, and was bom in the year 
1696. He was privately educated, and at the age of sixteen was put 
to learn the profession of a solicitor or law-agent. He had nothing to 
depend upon but what he could realiEe by his own exertions, for his 
father had involved himself in debt very deeply. The branch of the 
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profession which he was now studying^ if it did not offer the most daz- 
zling objects of ambition to a young and ardent mind, presented at least 
the surest and steadiest road to moderate competency. But young 
Home was soon fired to aim at greater things than were designed for 
him. Being sent one evening by his master with some papers to one 
of the judges, he was admitted to his lordship’s presence, and very hand- 
somely treated by him and his daughter; the combination of dignity 
and elegance which the young man saw in the manners and situation 
of the venerable judge and his accomplished daughter, so wrought upon 
hb fancy, that, from that moment, he determined that nothing less should 
satisfy him than the attainment of the highest honours of the legal pro- 
fession. He commenced a most laborious course of study, as well in 
the departments of literature and science as in the knowledge more pe- 
culiarly appropriate to his intended profession, and made a rapid pro- 
gress in them all. 

In addition to the study of the classical and the principal modern 
languages, his attention w'as closely directed to metaphysical investiga- 
tions. In early life, he carried on a correspondence with Andrew Bax- 
ter, Dr Clarke, and other celebrated metaphysicians. Dr Clarke had 
some years before published his celebrated ‘ Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God.* Home, at the age of 27, wrote him a long 
letter, proposing objections to different parts of his treatise. It was a 
clever but rather forward production, and was briefly answered by the 
Doctor. 

In Januaiy, 1724, Home was called to the bar. For some years he 
had to struggle against the established ascendancy of several able and 
eloquent seniors in the profession. He did so gallantly, and his exer- 
tions were finally rewarded by abundant practice and high reputation. 
In 1728 he published a volume of ‘ Remarkable Decisions,’ in which 
he evinced great acuteness and indefatigable industry^ In 1732 he 
published a volume of legal essays, which contributed still farther to 
advance his professional fame. Business now flowed in upon him; and 
the road to the attainment of his most ardent hopes was fairly opened 
to him. His manner as a barrister, says his biographer Lord Wood- 
houselee, was peculiar to himself. He never attempted to speak to 
the passions, or to captivate his hearers by the graces of oratory ; but 
addressing himself to the judgment, and employing a strain of language 
only a little elevated above that of ordinary discourse, — ^w^hich even by 
its peculiar tone and style fixed the attention of the judge, while it 
awakened no suspicion of rhetorical artifice, — ^he began by a veiy short 
and distinct statement of the facts of the case, and a plain enunciation 
of the question of law' thence arising. Having thus joined issue with 
his adversary on what he conceived to be the fair merits of the case, 
he proceeded to develope the principle on which he apprehended the 
decision ought to rest, and endeavoured with all the acuteness of 
which he was master to show its application to the question in discus- 
sion.*' 

In 1741 Mr Home published, in two volumes fol., ‘The Decisions 
of the Court of Session, from its institution to the present time, abridged 
and digested under proper heads in the form of a Dictionary.’ In 1747 
he published a volume of essays on various points of law antiquarian- 
ism. In 1751 appeared his ‘ Essays on the Principles of Morality and 
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l^atnral Religion*’ This work was occasioned by the appearance of 
his friend David Hnme’s ‘ Philosophical Essays** Hume had assigned 
utility* as the foundation of morals. This appeared to Home a very 
dangerous doctriDe> as tending to annihilate all distinction of right and 
wrong in human actions, and to make good and evil depend on the 
fluctuating opinions of men with respect to the general good. In the 
Essays he has, therefore, subjected this theory to examination, and 
succeeded in pointing out its defects though certainly not in erecting a 
sounder system in its place. Humes doctrine of cause and eflect is 
also subjected to a rigid scrutiny in the Essays. The conclusion come 
to by Home on this point is, — ^that although the connexion between 
cause and eflect is not demonstrable, yet are we assured of its reality : 
our conviction with respect to it resting on the same ground as that 
of the fact of our own existence, and the existence of the material 
vorld, — the evidence, namely, of intuitive perception, creating a belief 
that is irresistible, constant, and universal. Some of the doctrines ad- 
vanced in the Essays, however, proved highly oflensive to many, and 
Home was included with Hume in the proposed vote of censure medi- 
tated in the general assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

In the month of February, 1752, Mr Kames was elevated to the 
bench, and took his seat as a lord of session, by the title of Lord Kames. 
The promotion gave great and universal satisfaction, and he acquitted 
himself, as a judge, in a manner which commanded the highest appro- 
bation of intelligent men. He has been censured by some for severity 
as a criminal judge, but without just grounds, we think. Amidst his 
various judicial and public duties, he found means to publish several 
useful professional works. In 1761 he published a small volume en- 
titled ‘An Introduction to the Art of Thinking;* and, in the following 
year, his most celebrated work, the ‘ Elements of Criticisnj,* appeared 
in three volumes 8vo* “ In this elaborate work,** says his biographer, 
“ the author proceeds on this fundamental proposition, — that the im- 
pressions made on the mind by the productions of the Fine Arts, are a 
subject of reasoning as well as feeling; and that, although the agreeable 
emotibn arising from what is beautiful or excellent in those productions 
may be a gifr of nature, and, like all other endowments, very unequally 
distributed among mankind, yet it depends on certain principles or law's 
of the human constitution which are common to the whole species. 
Whence it follows, that, as a good taste consists in the consonance of 
our feelings with these flxed laws, our judgments on all the works of 
genius are only to be esteemed just and perfect when they are warranted 
by the conclusions of sound understanding, after trying and comparing 
them by* this standard/* These principles are doubtless sound, and 
Lord Kames deserves to be regarded as the first who reduced the rules 
of philosophical criticism to the form of a science. We are doubtful, 
however, of his right to being considered as the discoverer of these 
principles, which appear to us to have been known from the days of 
Aristotle. 

Lord Karnes’s next great work is his ‘ Sketches of the History of 
Man,* first published in 1774, in two volumes 4to. The leading doc- 
trine of this singular work appears to be, that man originally existed in 
a state of utter savageism, and that all his subsequent advancement has 
been the mere result of the progressive development of his natural 
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powers by natural means. In these ‘ Sketches/ notwithstanding, there 
is an affected deference paid to the Mosaic history. 

The latter part of his lordship’s active life was still crowded with offi- 
cial, public, and literary business. Amidst the overwhelming multi- 
plicity of details to which his attention was perpetually called, he con- 
trived to devote some of his time to rural pursuits and the improvement 
of the agriculture of his country. He conceived and partly executed 
the magnificent idea of draining the great moss of Kincardine ; and 
executed very extensive and tasteful improvements on his estate of 
Blair-Drummond. His constitution was an admirable one, and did not 
show any signs of breaking up until he had long passed his ^ threescore 
years and ten.’ So late as the winter session of 1782 he took his seat 
on the bench with his brother-judges ; but he soon became sensible that 
he was now tasking nature beyond her feeble strength. After a few 
days’ attendance he took a separate and affectionate farewell of each of 
bis brethren, and, in eight days thereafter, was gently released from the 
evils of mortality by the friendly hand of death. 

Lord Karnes’s memoirs have been ably drawn up by his friend Lord 
Woodhouselee, in two volumes 4to. These volumes, besides a very 
full and acute delineation of their principal subject, contain many in- 
teresting sketches of the literaiy^ history of Scotland during the greater 
part of last century. 


BORN A. O. 1715. — ^DIED A. D. 1788. 

This eminent musical composer was born at Stanwell in Middlesex. 
His father was steward to the earl of Abingdon. His musical educa- 
tion was begun under Gates, then master of the royal choristers, and 
completed under Pepusch. 

He officiated for some time as deputy to Pigott, the organist at Wind- 
sor; but on the resignation of Salisbury, organist of York, in 1784, was 
chosen to succeed him. It is related that when the old musician first 
saw his intended successor, he exclaimed, rather angrily, “ What I is 
that child to succeed me?” The child, however, took an early oppor- 
tunity of playing one of the most difficult services throughout half-a-note 
below the pitch, which brought it into a key with seven sharps. He 
went through this difficult task without the slightest error; and on being 
questioned why he chose to attempt such a thing, he replied, that he 
only washed to show Mr Salisbury what a child could- do.” 

On the death of Dr Greene, Nares was appointed organist and com- 
poser to his majesty, and created doctor in music at Cambridge. In 
1757 he succeeded Gates as master of the royal choristers. He died, 
generally respected^ and highly esteemed for professional attainments, 
in the beginning of the year 1783. 

His published works are numerous, and a large, portion of his pro- 
ductions still exist only in MS. He did much to introduce expressive 
melody into the church-service in place of that uniform chaunt in which 
some of its finest portions, such as the Te Deum^ used to be sung. 
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BORN A. D. 1706. — DIED A. D. 1783. 

This ingenious writer was a native of Ireland. After passing hastily 
through Trinity college, Dublin, he came to London, where he was in- 
troduced to Swift and Pope as a young man of promising talents. His 
first publication was a philosophical poem entitled ‘ Universal Beauty,’ 
which does not appear to have attracted much notice. In 1737 he 
published a translation of the first three books of Tasso’s epic. His 
next essay was a political squib directed against Walpole, in the shape 
of a tragedy, entitled ‘ Gustavus Vasa.’ This performance was prohibited 
by injunction, but its sale was so great that the author is said to have 
cleared nearly £1000 by it. 

His wife now prevailed upon him to return to Dublin, where he ob- 
tained the situation of barrack-master from the earl of Chesterfield. In 
1745 he published a spirited series of letters to his countrymen, in 
imitation of Drapier’s Letters, with the view of rousing them to put 
down rebellion and resist threatened invasion. After publishing a 
variety of pieces, chiefly dramatic, he appeared, in 1766, in the char- 
acter of a novel writer. In that year he published the first volume of 
the ‘ Fool of Quality, or the Histoiy of the Earl of Moreland,’ which 
was well-received, and completed in five volumes in 1770. This was 
long a popular novel; but is now little heard of. It exhibits great 
knowledge of life, and much acuteness in detecting the secret springs 
of action; but, in many places, borders on the verge of religious mys- 
ticbm. His last work was entitled < Juliet Grenville,’ a novel in three 
volumes. It has not maintained the popularity of the ‘ Fool of Quality.’ 
Brooke died in 1783. His poetical works were collected in 1778, in 
four volumes 8vo. 


BORN A. D. 1730. — DIED A. D. 1783. 

This amiable man and pleasing poet w'as the son of quaker parents. 
He received his education at the village of Amwell in Hertfordshire, 
to which place his father had retired from the metropolis. About the 
age of seventeen young Scott began to write verses. His first essays 
were published in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magaxine,’ that great cradle of in- 
fant genius. His father’s circumstances enabled him to pursue the cul- 
tivation of his mind with such facilities as the place afforded him ; but 
these were very limited. The youthful bard’s most discerning friend 
was a humble bricklayer, who had taste enough to perceive some merit 
in his verses, and to encourage him to further efforts of his muse. In 
1760 he published four Descriptive elegies, which were favourably re- 
ceived, and introduced the poet to the notice of Dr Young, and two 

ladies of much consequence in the. literary world at that period, Mrs 

Talbot and Mrs Carter. In 1767 Scott married the daughter of his 
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humble friend and adviser, the bricklayer. She died in childbed in the 
following year, and her husband honoured her memory with a very 
pathetic elegy. He married again, however, in 1770. In 1776 he 
published his ^ Amwell,* a descriptive poem, which was much admired 
in the feeble era of English poetical literature in which it appeared, but 
is now almost unknown. Besides the publications we have enumerated, 
Scott was the author of several little useful tracts on parish economy, 
rural laws, &c. He died in 1788. His life was written by Hoole, the 
translator of Tasso. 


SSSilliam 

BORN A.D. 1718. — DIED A.D. 1788. 

The annals of medical science do not present two more splendid 
names than those of the two brothers, William and John Hunter. Wil- 
liam, the elder, was born on the 23d of May, 1718, near Kilbride, in 
the county of Lanark. He was at drst intended for the church, and, 
with this view, studied divinity at the college of Glasgow for about five 
years. In 1787 he changed the direction of his studies, and placed 
himself under the tuition of the afterwards celebrated Dr Cullen, then 
practising surgery in the small county-town of Hamilton, about eleven 
miles from Glasgow. After having attended several courses of lectures 
at Edinburgh, and amongst others those of the elder Monro, he pro- 
ceeded to London, where he obtained employment from Dr Douglas, 
who was then engaged in preparing a treatise on the bones, and to whom 
young Hunter proved a valuable acquisition, in his skill as a dissector 
and demonstrator. 

In 1748 William Hunter contributed a paper to the ^ Philosophical 
Transactions,* on the structure and diseases of the Cartilages. In 1746 
he delivered a course of lectures on surgery to a society of naval sur- 
geons. Next year he became a member of the college of surgeons, and 
visited the anatomical preparations of Albinus in the university of Ley- 
den. In 1750 he obtained the degree of M.D. from the university of 
Glasgow. 

He commenced practice in London soon after his return from Leyden. 
Like many of his brethren, he found his earliest and most lucrative 
practice in the obstetrical branch of the profession; but this department 
was cultivated by him with such distinguished success that he became 
the first physician-accoucheur in the kingdom, and was appointed phy- 
sician extraordinary to the queen. How profoundly and successfully 
he had studied this important branch of the science appears firom his 
splendid work entitled ‘ The History of the Human Gravid Uterus,* first 
published in 1775. 

In 1756 he became a licentiate of the Royal college of physicians ; 
and, on the death of Dr Fothergill, in 17S1, was elected president of 
that learned body. In 1767 he was chosen a fellow of the Royal so- 
ciety, and in 1782 a foreign associate of the French academy of sciences. 
He pursued his laborious avocations, as a general practitioner and lec- 
turer, with great diligence, throughout the whole course of his profes- 
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sional life, and till witliin a few days of his death, which took place on 
the 30th of March, 1788. 

William Hunter was a man of great acuteness and high original ge- 
nius in his profession; a profound and sagacious observer, and laborious 
inquirer. He greatly enriched every department of his profession to 
which he more especially devoted himself. All his contributions to me- 
dical science bear the stamp of original genius, and some of his papers 
may be regarded as models of philosophical investigation and general- 
ization. He entered on the study of medicine with a determination to 
aim at a leading place in his profession. It is related of him, that, while 
on a visit to his native place, after having spent some years in London, 
he was riding one day with his old preceptor and friend Cullen, who 
remarked how conspicuous an object in the landscape Long Calderwood, 
the birth-place of William Hunter, appeared from the point of road 
which they had just attained: “Yes I” exclaimed Hunter. “But, if 
I live, it shall be still more conspicuous V * — a prediction amply verified 
in the sequel of his life. In 1762 he got engaged in a sharp contro- 
versy with Dr Alexander Monro (secundus) of Edinburgh, as to the 
precedence of some of their respective discoveries in anatomy. The 
dispute divided the medical world at the time, and we shall not now 
attempt to determine it. On the institution of the Royal academy, the 
king appointed Hunter professor of anatomy in that institution; his 
prelections in this character were much esteemed by the students, and 
contributed not a little to advance the arts of painting and design in 
this country. In 1765 he offered to expend £7000 in the erection of 
an anatomical theatre; and to found a perpetual professorship of ana- 
tomy in connexion with the building, provided government would grant 
a site for this purpose. This liberal and patriotic offer was neglected 
by the ministry of the day; but Hunter purchased a piece of ground 
himself, and erected a spacious amphitheatre and museum upon it, at 
an expense which ultimately amounted to above £70,000. This mu- 
seum was bequeathed to the university of Glasgow, and now forms one 
of the principal points of attraction in that city to literary and scientific 
men. 

Dr Hunter was slender in person, and rather below the middle size, 
but handsomely formed, and graceful in his deportment. None ever, 
more effectually possessed the power of gaining the confidence of his 
patients— that prime secret in the curative art. 

^amud 

soRN A. n. 1709. — DIED A. n. 1784. 

Samuel Johnson, the brightest ornament of the 18th century, was 
born in the city of Litchfield, in Staffordshire, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1709. His father, Michael Johnson, was a bookseller, and must 
have had some reputation in the city, as he more than once bore the 
office of chief-magistrate. By what casuistry he reconciled his con- 
science to the oaths required in such stations is not known ; but it is 
certain that he was zealously attached to the exiled family, and that he 
instilled the same principles into the youthful mind of his son« When 
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Sacheverel, in bis memorable tour through England, came to Litch- 
field, Mr Johnson carried his son — ^then not quite three years old — ^to 
the cathedral, and placed him on his shoulders that he might see as 
well as hear the far-famed preacher. But political prejudices were not 
the only evils which young Sam inherited by descent ; from the same 
source he derived a morbid melancholy, which, though it neither de- 
pressed his genius nor clouded his intellect, often overshadowed him 
with dreadful apprehensions of insanity. From his nurse, too, he con- 
tracted scrophula, which made its appearance in him at a very early 
period, disfigured a face naturally well-formed, and deprived him of the 
sight of one of his eyes. 

His first teacher was a woman who kept a school for young chil- 
dren. When arrived at a proper age for grammatical instruction, he 
was placed in the free school of Litchfield, of which one Hunter was 
then head-master, — a man whom his illustrious pupil thought ‘^very 
severe, and wrong-headedly severe,** because he would beat a boy for 
not answering questions which he could not expect to be asked. He 
was, however, a skilful teacher, and Johnson was sensible how much 
he owed him; for, upon being asked how he had acquired so accurate 
a knowledge of the Latin tongue, he replied : ‘‘ My master beat me 
very well; without that. Sir,. I should have done nothing.** 

At the age of fifteen Johnson was removed from Litchfield to a school 
at Stourbridge in Worcestershire, at which he remained little more than 
a year. He then returned home, where he staid tw'o years without any 
settled plan of life, or any regular course of study. About this time, 
however, he read a great deal in a desultory manner; so that when, in 
his nineteenth year, he was entered a commoner of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, his mind was stored with a variety of knowledge, and Dr 
Adams said of him, he was the best qualified for the university of all 
the young men that he had ever known come there.** 

Concerning his residence in the university, and the means by which 
he was supported, his two principal biographers contradict each other. 
According to Sir John Hawkins, the time of his continuance at Oxford 
is divisible into two periods ; Mr Boswell represents it as only one period, 
with the usual interval of a long vacation. Sir John says that he was 
supported at college by a Mr Corbet, in the quality of assistant-tutor 
to his son ; Boswell assures us, that, though he w'as promised pecuniary 
aid by Mr Corbet, that promise was never in any degree fulfilled. We 
should be inclined to adopt the knight’s account of this transaction were 
it not palpably inconsistent with itself He says that the two young 
men were entered in Pembroke on the ^ same day ;* that Corbet con- 
tinued in the college two years; and yet that Johnson was driven home 
in little more than one year, because by the removal of Corbet he was 
deprived of his pension. Sir John adds, that meeting with another 
source — ^the bounty, it is supposed, of some one or more of the mem- 
bers of the cathedrjd of Litchfield — ^he returned to college, and made 
up the whole of his residence in the university about three years.” 
Boswell has told us nothing but that Johnson, though his tether was 
unable to support him, continued three years at college, and was then 
driven from it by extreme poverty. These gentlemen differ likewise in 
their accounts of Johnson’s tutors. Sir John Hawkins says that he had 
two, Mr Jordan and Dr Adams; Boswell affirms that Dr Adams could 
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not be his tutor, because Jordan did not quit college till 1731, — the 
year in the autumn of which Johnson himself was compelled to leave 
Oxford. Yet the same author represents Dr Adams as saying, I was 
Johnson's nominal tutor; but he was above my mark:”— a speech of 
which it is not easy to discover the meaning, if it was not Johnson's 
duty to attend Adams’ lectures. Jordan was a man of such inferior 
abilities, that, though his pupil loved him for the goodness of his heart, 
yet he would often risk the payment of a small fine rather than attend 
his labours, nor was he studious to conceal the reason of his absence. 
Upon occasion of one such imposition, he said, “ Sir, you have sconced 
me twopence for non-attendance at a lecture not worth a penny.” For 
some transgression or absence his tutor imposed upon him as a Christ- 
mas exercise the task of translating into Latin verse Pope's Messiah. 
The version being shown to the author of the original, he read and re- 
turned it with this encomium : The writer of this poem will leave it 
a question for posterity whether his or mine be the original.” The par- 
ticular course of his reading while in college, and during the vacation 
which he passed at home, cannot be traced. That at this period he 
read much we have his own evidence in what he afterwards told the 
king; but his mode of study was never regular, and at all times he 
thought more than he read. He informed Mr Boswell that what ho 
read solidly at Oxford was Greek, and that the study he was most fond 
of was metaphysics. 

In the year 1731 Johnson left the university without a degree. His 
father died in the month of December of that year, after having suffered 
great misfortunes in trade. Young Johnson having, therefore, not only 
a profession but the means of subsistence to seek, he accepted, in the 
month of March, 1732, the office of under-master of a free school at 
Market-Bosworth, Leicestershire; but, disgusted at the treatment which 
he received from the patron of the school, he, in a few months, relin- 
quished a situation which he ever afterward recollected with horror. 
Being thus again without any fixed employment, and with very little 
money in his pocket, he translated and abridged ‘ Lobo's Voyage to 
Abyssinia,’^ for the trifling sum, it is said, of five guineas. This was 
the first attempt which he made to procure pecuniary assistance by 
means of his pen ; and it must have held forth very little, encourage- 
ment to his commencing author by profession. In 1734 he returned 
to Litchfield, and issued proposals for an edition of Politian's Latin 
poems, with an historical sketch of Latin poetry from the era of Pe- 
trarch to the time of Politian. The subscription-list, however, proved 
inadequate to the expense of publication, and the design was abandoned. 
Disappointed in this scheme he next offered his services to the editor 
of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,' but did not agree upon any permanent 
engagement. 

In 1735, being then in his twenty-sixth year, he married Mrs Por- 
ter, the widow of a mercer in Birmingham, — a lady whose age was almost 
double his own ; whose external form, according to Garrick and others, 
had never been captivating, and whose fortune amounted to little more 
than £800. That she was a woman of superior understanding and 
talent is extremely probable, both because she certainly inspired him 

* Published in 1736 by Bettesworth & Hitch, London. 
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with a more than ordinary passion, and because she was herself so de- 
lighted with the charms of his conversation as to overlook his personal 
disadvantages, which were many and great. He now set up a private 
academy; for which purpose he hired a large house, well-situated, near 
his native city; but his name having then nothing of that celebrity 
which afterwards commanded the attention and respect of mankind, this 
undertaking did not succeed. The only pupils who are known to have 
been placed under his care, were the celebrated David Garrick, his 
brother George Garrick, and a young gentleman of fortune, whose name 
was Ossely. He kept his academy only a year and a half, and it was 
during this period of his life that he constructed the plan, and wrote a 
great part, of his tragedy of ‘ Irene.* 

The respectable character of his parents, and his own merit, had se- 
cured him a kind reception in the best families at Litchfield. He was 
particularly patronized by Mr Walmsley, registrar of the ecclesiastical 
court, — a man of great worth and of very extensive and various erudi- 
tion. This gentleman, upon hearing part of ‘Irene* read, thought so 
highly of Johnson's abilities as a dramatic writer, that he advised him 
by all means to finish the tragedy and produce it on the stage. To 
men of genius the stage at this period held forth temptations almost 
resistless; the profits arising ftom a tragedy, including the representa- 
tion and printing of it, and the connections which it enabled the author 
to form, were, in Johnson's imagination, inestimable: fiattered, it may 
be supposed, with these hopes, he set out for London some time in the 
year 1787, with his pupil David Garrick, leaving Mrs Johnson to take 
care of the house and the wreck of her fortune. The two adventurers 
carried with them a warm recommendation from Mr Walmsley to Mr 
Colson, then master of an academy, and afterwards Lucasian professor 
of mathematics in the university of Cambridge; but from that gentle- 
man it does not appear that Johnson found either protection or encour- 
agement. 

How he spent his time upon his first going to London is not parti- 
cularly known. His tragedy was refused by the managers of tliat day ; 
and for some years the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine* seems to have been 
his principal resource for employment and support. His connection 
with Cave, the proprietor of tliat periodical, ultimately became very 
close; he wrote prefoces, essays, reviews of books, and poems for it; and 
was occasionally employed in correcting the communications of other 
correspondents. When the complaints of the nation against the admi- 
nistration of Sir Robert Walpole became loud, and the famous motion 
was made on the 13th of February, 1740, to remove him from his ma- 
jesty’s councils for ever, Johnson was pitched upon by Cave to write 
what was entitled ‘ Debates in the Senate of Lilliput,’ but was under- 
stood to be reports of the speeches of the most eminent members in 
both houses of parliament. These orations — ^which induced Voltaire 
to compare British with ancient eloquence — were hastily sketched by 
Johnson when he was not yet thirty-two years old, while he was little 
acquainted with the world, and while he was struggling not for distinc- 
tion but for existence. Perhaps in none of his writings has he given a 
more conspicuous proof of a mind prompt and vigorous almost beyond 
conception; for they were composed from scanty notes taken by illiter- 
ate persons, and sometimes he had no other hints to work upon except 
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the names of the several speakers, and the part which they took in the 
debate.* 

His separate publications which at this time attracted the greatest 
notice were, ^London, a Poem in imitation of JuvenaPs third Satire;’ 

‘ Marmor Norfolciense, or an Essay on an ancient Prophetical Inscrip- 
tion in Monkish rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne in Norfolk;’ and 
‘ A complete Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage from the mali- 
cious and scandalous aspersions of Mr Brooke, author of Gustavus Vasa.’ 
The poem was published in 1738 by Dodsley. It is universally known 
and admired. The two pamphlets, which were published in 1739, are 
filled with keen satire on the government; and though Sir John Haw-* 
kins has thought fit to declare that they display neither learning nor 
wit, Pope was of a different opinion; for, in a note of his preserved by 
Boswell, he says, that ‘‘the whole of the Norfolk prophecy is very 
humorous.” 

Mrs Johnson, who went to London soon after her husband, now lived 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in another, — sometimes in the 
city and sometimes at Greenwich, — ^but Johnson himself was usually to 
be found at St John’s Gate, where the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ w^ 
published. It was here he became acquainted with Savage, with whom 
he was induced — ^probably by the similarity of their circumstances — ^to 
contract a very close friendship ; and such were their extreme and mu- 
tual necessities, that they often wandered together whole nights in the 
streets for want of money to procure them a lodging! In one of these 
nocturnal rambles when their personal distress was almost incredible, 
so far were they from being depressed by their situation, that, brimful 
of patriotism, they traversed St James’ square for several hours, inveigh- 
ed against the minister, and, as Johnson said in ridicule of himself, his 
companion, and all such patriots, “ resolved that they would stand by 
their country!” In 1744 he published the life of his unfortunate com- 
panion, — a work which, had he never written any thing else, would 
have placed him very high in the rank of authors. “ It gives,” says 
Mr Croker, “ like Raphael’s Lazarus or Murillo's Beggar, pleasure as 
a work of art, while original could only excite disgust. Johnson 
has spread over Savage’s character the varnish, or rather the veil, of 
stately diction and extenuatory phrases, but cannot prevent the observant 
reader from seeing that the subject of this biographical essay was, as 
Mr Boswell calls him, ‘ an ungrateful and insolent profligate ;’ and so 
little do his works show of that poetical talent for which he has been 
celebrated, that, if it had not been for Johnson’s embalming partiality, 
his works would probably be now as unheard-of as they are unread.” 

In 1749, when Drury-lane theatre was opened under the management 
of Garrick, Johnson wrote a prologue for the occasion, which, for just 
dramatic criticism on the whole range of the English stage, as well as 
for poetical excellence, is confessedly unrivalled. This year is also dis- 
tinguished in his life as the epoch when his arduous and important work, 
the ‘ Dictionary of the English Language,’ was first announced to the 
world by the publication of its plan, or prospectus, addressed to the 
earl of Chesterfield. From that nobleman Johnson was certainly led 
to expect patronage and encouragement; and it seems to be equally 


^ Johnson's reports ejitcnd from November 1740 to February 1742-0. 
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certain that his lordship expected, when the book should be published, 
to be honoured with the dedication. The expectations of both, how- 
ever, were disappointed. Lord Chesterfield, afiter seeing the lexicogra- 
pher once or twice, suffered him to be repulsed from his door; but after- 
wards, thinking to conciliate when the dictionary was upon the eve of 
publication, he wrote two papers in ‘ The World," warmly recommend- 
ing it to the public. This artifice was seen through, and Johnson, in 
very polite language, rejected his lordship"s advances, letting him know 
that he was unwilling the public should consider him as owing to a 
patron that which Providence had enabled him to do for himself. This 
great and laborious work its author expected to complete in three years, 
but he was certainly employed upon it seven; for we know that it was 
begun in 1747, and the last sheet was sent to the press in the end of 
the year 1754. When we consider the nature of the undertaking, it 
is indeed astonishing that it was finished so soon, since it was written, 
as he says, with little assistance of the learned, and without any pa- 
tronage of the great ; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under 
the shelter of academic bowers, but amidst inconvenience and distrac- 
tion, in sickness and in sorrow."" The sorrow to which he here alludes 
is probably that which he felt for the loss of his wife, who died on the 
17th of March, 1752, and whom he continued to lament as long as he 
lived. 

The dictionary did not occupy his whole time; for, to use his own 
phrase, he did not set doggedly about it."’ While he was pushing it 
forward, he wrote the lives of several eminent men, and various other 
articles for the ^ Gentleman’s Magazine;’ published an imitation of the 
tenth satire of Juvenal, entitled < The Vanity of Human Wishes ;* and 
began and finished ‘ The Rambler." This last work, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, was a periodical paper, published twice a-week, from the 
20th of March, 1750, to the 14th of March, 1752, inclusive. To give 
our readers some notion of the vigour and promptitude of the author’s 
mind, it may not be improper to observe, that, notwithstanding the 
severity of his other labours, all the assistance which he received in the 
* Rambler" does not amount to five papers; and that many of the most 
masterly of those unequalled essays were written on the spur of the 
occasion, and never seen entire by the author till they returned to him 
from the press. Soon after the ^ Rambler’ was concluded, Dr Hawkes- 
worth projected ‘The Adventurer’ upon a similar plan; and by the 
assistance of friends he was enabled to carry it on with almost equal 
merit. For a short time, indeed, it was the most popular work of the 
two ; but the papers with the signature T— confessedly the most splen- 
did in the whole collection — are known to have been communicated by 
Johnson, who received for each the sum of two guineas. This was 
double the price for which he sold sermons to such clergymen as either 
would not or could not compose their own discourses; and of sermon- 
writing he seems to have made a kind of trade. 

Though he had exhausted, during the time that he was employed on 
the dictionary, more than the sum which the bookseller had offered for 
the copy, ye^ by means of the ‘ Rambler," ‘ Adventurer," ‘ Sermons," 
and other productions of his pen, he now found himself in greater afflu- 
ence than he had ever been before; and as the powers of his mind, 
distended t^y long and severe exercise, required relaxation to restore 
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them to their proper tone> he appears to have done little or nothing 
from the closing of the * Adventurer* till the year 1756, when he sub- 
mitted to the office of reviewer in the ‘ Literary Magazine.’ Of his 
reviews by far the most valuable is that of Soame Jenyn’s ‘ Free In- 
quiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil.’ Never were wit and meta- 
physical acuteness more closely united than in that criticism, which 
exposes the weakness, and holds up to contempt the reasonings, of those 
vain mortals who presumptuously attempt to grasp the scale of exist- 
ence, and to form plans of conduct for the Creator of the universe. 
But the furnishing of magazines, reviews, and even newspapers, with 
literary intelligence, and authors of books wdth dedications and prefaces, 
was considered as an employment unworthy of Johnson. It was there- 
fore proposed by the booksellera that he should give a new edition of 
the dramas of Shakspeare,— a work which he had projected many years 
before, and of which he had published a specimen which was com- 
mended by Warburton. When one of his friends expressed a hope 
that this employment would furnish him with amusement and add to 
his fame, he replied ; ** I look upon it as I did upon the dictionary — it 
is all work; and my inducement to it is not love or desire of fame, but 
the want of money, which is the only motive to writing that I know of.” 
He issued proposals, however, of considerable length; in which he 
showed that he knew perfectly what a variety of research such an un- 
dertaking required; but his indolence prevented him from pursuing it 
with diligence, and it was not published till many years afteiw^ards. 

On the 15th of April, 1758, he began a new periodical paper en- 
titled ‘ The Idler,* which came out every Saturday in a weekly news- 
paper called ‘ The Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette,* published 
by Newberry. Of these essays, which were continued till the 5tJi of 
April, 1760, many were written as hastily as an ordinary letter; and 
one in particular, composed at Oxford, was begun only half-an-hour 
before the departure of the post which carried it to London. About 
this time he had the offer of a living, of which he might have rendered 
himself capable by entering into orders. It was a rectory in a pleasant 
country, of such yearly value as would have been an object to one in 
much better circumstances; but sensible, as is supposed, of the asperity 
of his temper, he declined it, saying, I have not requisites for the 
office, and I cannot in my conscience shear the flock which I am un- 
able to feed.” 

In the month of January, 1759, his mother died at the great age of 
ninety; an event which deeply affected him, and gave birth to the 41st 
* Idler,*.— in which he laments that the life which made his own life 
pleasant was at an end, and that the gate of death was shut upon his 
prospects.** Soon afterwards he wrote his ‘ Rasselas, Prince of Abys- 
sinia,’ that with the profits he might defray the expenses of his mother’s 
funeral, and pay some debts which she had left. He told a friend that 
he received for the copy £100, and £25 more when it came to a second 
edition; that he wrote it in the evenings of one week, sent it to the 
press in portions as it was written, and had never since read it over. 
The < Candida’ of Voltaire came out exactly at the same time with ‘ Ras- 
Johnson,” says a Quarterly reviewer, ‘‘ on perusing Vol- 
tmr^s piece, said, ‘ If the French novel had appeared ever so little before 
the English, or, vice versa, it would have been impossible for the author 
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that published second to have passed with the world for other than the 
plagiary of the first.* Perhaps the coincidence of plan is not more ex- 
traordinary than the equal perfection, in two wholly different styles, of 
the execution. The two great masters of the age meet on the same 
field, each armed cap-a-pee in the strength and splendour of his facul- 
ties and acquirements ; and, looking merely to the display of talent, it 
might be difficult to strike the balance. But if we consider the im- 
pression left as to the moral and intellectual character of the authors 
respectively, and remember also the different circumstances under which 
they had conceived and laboured, how clear is the triumph I The one 
man, in the gloom of soitow and penury, tasks his strength for a rapid 
effort, that he may have the means to discharge the expenses of a dear 
parent*s funeral ; the other, surrounded by the blaze of universal fame, 
and in the midst of every luxury that wealth could bring to embellish 
u romantic retirement, sits down deliberately to indulge his spleen, 
ready to kick the world to pieces simply because his self-love has been 
galled by the outbreakiug insolence of a despot, to whom, during twenty 
years, he had prostrated himself in the dirtiest abasement of flatteries. 
How soothing and elevating to turn from the bitter revelry of his cyni- 
cism to the solemn sadness of the rival work, — ^its grave compassion for 
the vanities of mankind, — its sympathy with our toils and perils, — its 
indignation even at vice constantly softening into a humble and hopeful 
charity, — its melancholy but majestic aspirations after the good and the 
great, philosophy sublimed by faith.** 

Hitherto, notwithstanding his various publications, he was poor, and 
obliged to provide by his labours for the wants of the day that was pass- 
ing over him; but having been, in 1762, represented to the king as a 
very learned and good man without any certain provision, his majesty 
was pleased to grant him a pension, which Lord Bute, then first min- 
ister, assured him “ was not given for any thing be was to do, but 
for what he had already done.** A fixed annuity of £300 a-year, if it 
diminished his distress, increased his indolence; for, as he constant 
avowed that he had no other motive for writing than to gain money, 
and as he had now what was abundantly sufficient for all his purposes, 
— as he delighted in conversation, and was visited and admired by the 
witty, the elegant, and the learned, — ^very little of his time could now 
be passed in solitary study. Solitude was indeed his aversion ; and that 
he might avoid it as much as possible. Sir Joshua Reynolds and he, in 
1764, instituted a club, which existed long without a name, but was 
afterward known by the title of the * Literary Club.’ It consisted of 
some of the most enlightened men of the age, who met at the Turk’s 
Head in Gerard-street, Soho, one evening in every week. 

In 1765, when Johnson was more than usually oppressed with con- 
stitutional melancholy, he was fortunately introduced into the family of 
Mr Thrale, one of the most eminent brewers in England, and member 
of parliament for the borough of Southwark. To the shelter which 
their hospitable bouse afforded him for sixteen years, and to the pains 
which they took to soothe or repress his uneasy fancies, the public is 
probably indebted for some of the most masterly as well as the most 
popular works which he ever produced. At length, in October of this 
year, he gave to the world his edition of Shakspeare, which is chiefly 
valuable for its preface. In 1767 be was honoured with a private in- 
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terview with the king in the library at the queen’s house. Two years 
afterwards, upon the establishment of the royal academy of painting, 
sculpture, &c. he was nominated professor of ancient literature, — an 
office merely honorary, and conferred on him, as is supposed, at the 
recommendation of his friend the president. 

In the variety of subjects on which he had hitherto exercised hb pen, 
he had forborne, since the administration of Sir Robert Walpole, to 
meddle with the disputes of contending factions ; but having seen with 
indignation the methods which, in the business of Wilkes, were taken to 
work upon the populace, he published, in 1770, a pamphlet entitled 
‘The False Alarm;’ in which he asserts, and labours to prove by a 
variety of arguments founded on precedents, that the expulsion of a 
member of the house of commons is equivalent to exclusion, and that 
no such calamity as the subversion of the constitution was to be feared 
from an act warranted by usage, which is the law of parliament. What- 
ever may be thought of the principles maintained in this publication, 
it unquestionably contains much wit and much argument, expressed in 
the author’s best style of composition ; and yet it is known to have 
been written between eight o’clock on Wednesday night and twelve 
o’clock on the Thursday night, when it was read to Mr Thrale upon 
his coming from the house of commons. In 1771 he published another 
political pamphlet, entitled ‘ Thoughts on the late transactions respect- 
ing Falkland’s Islands,’ in which he attacked Junius, and he ever after- 
wards pleased himself with the thought of having defeated that con- 
summate political writer. 

In 1778 he vbited, in company with Boswell, some of the most con- 
siderable of the Hebrides, or Western islands of Scotland, and after- 
wards published an account of his journey. In 1774, the parliament 
being dissolved, he addressed to the electors of Great Britain a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘ The Patriot,’ of which the design was to guard them from 
imposition, and teach them to distinguish true from false patriotism. 
In 1775 he publbhed ‘ Taxation no Tyranny; in answer to the resolu- 
tions and address of the American Congress.’ In 1765 Trinity college, 
Dublin, had created him LL.D. by diploma, and he now received the 
same honour from the university of Oxford, — an honour with which he 
was highly gratified. In 1777 he was induced, by a case of a very 
extraordinary nature, to exercbe that humanity which in him was obe- 
dient to every call. Dr William Dodd — ^a clergyman under sentence 
of death for the crime of forgery — ^found means to interest Johnson in 
his behalf, who wrote for him a petition from himself to the king, and 
an address from his wife to the queen, praying for a commutation of 
his sentence. 

The principal booksellers in London having determined to publish a 
body of English poetry, Johnson was prevailed upon to write the lives 
of the poets, and give a character of the works to each. This task he 
undertook with alacrity, and executed it in such a manner as must con- 
vince every competent reader, that, as a biographer and a critic, no 
nation can produce his equal. The work was published in ten small 
volumes, of which the first four came abroad in 1778 and the others in 
1781. While the world in general was filled with admiration of the 
stupendous powers of that man, who, at the age of seventy-two, and 
labouring under a complication of diseases, could produce a work which 
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displays so much genius and so much learning, there were some circles 
in which prejudice and resentment were fostered, and whence attacks 
of different sorts issued against him* These gave him not the smallest 
disturbance. When told of the feeble though shrill outcry that had 
been raised, he said, Sir, I considered myself as intrusted with a cer- 
tain portion of truth. I have given my opinion sincerely ; let them 
show where they think me wrong.” 

He had scarcely begun to reap the laurels gained by this performance 
when death deprived him of Mr Thrale, in whose house he had enjoyed 
the most comfortable hours of his life ; but it abated not in Johnson 
that care for the interests of those whom his friend had left behind him, 
which he thought himself bound to cherish, both in duty as one of the 
executors of his will, and from the nobler principle of gratitude. On 
this account his visits to Streatham, Mr Thrale’s villa, were, for some 
time after his death, as regularly made on Monday and protracted till 
Saturday as they had been during his life ; but they soon became less 
and less frequent, and he studiously avoided the mention of the place 
or the family. Mrs Thrale, now Piozzi, says indeed that it became 
extremely perplexing and dif&cult to live in the house with him when 
the master of it was no more; because his dislikes grew capricious, and 
he could scarce bear to have any body come to the house whom it was 
absolutely necessary for her to see.*" The person whom she thought it 
most necessary for her to see may be easily guessed at 

About the middle of June, 1783, his constitution sustained a severe 
shock by a stroke of the palsy, so sudden and so violent that it awak- 
ened him out of a sound sleep, and rendered him for a short time speech- 
less. From this alarming attack he recovered with w^onderful quick- 
ness, but it left behind it some presages of an hydropic affection; and 
he was soon afterwards seized with a spasmodic asthma of such violence 
that he was confined to the house in great pain, while his dropsy in- 
creased, notwithstanding all the efforts of the most eminent physicians 
in London and Edinburgh. He had, however, such an interval of ease 
as enabled him. In the summer of 1784, to visit his friends at Oxford, 
Litchfield, and Ashbourne in Derbyshire. The Romish religion being 
introduced one day as the topic of conversation when he was in the 
house of Dr Adams, Johnson said, If you join the papists externally, 
they will not interrogate you strictly as to your belief in their tenets. 
No reasoning papist believes every article of their feith. There is one 
side on which a good man might be persuaded to embrace it A good 
man of a timorous disposition, in great doubt of his acceptance with 
God, and pretty credulous, might be glad of a church where there are 
so many helps to go to heaven. I would be a papist if I could. I 
have fear enough; but an obstinate rationality prevents me. I shall 
never be a papist unless on the near approach of death, of which I have 
very great terror.” His constant dread of death was indeed great, and 
astonished all w'ho had access to him. This, however, was the case 
only while death was approaching. From the time that he was certain 
it was near, all his fears were calmed; and he died on the 1 3th of De- 
cember, 1784, full of resignation, strengthened by fisuth, and joyful in 
hope. 

For a just character of this great man our limits afford not room : 
we must therefore content ourselves with laying before our readers a 

VI. R 
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very short sketch. His stature was tall, his limbs were large, his 
strength was more than common, and his activity in early life had been 
greater than such a form gave reason to expect; but he was subject to 
an infirmity apparently of the convulsive kind, and resembling the dis- 
temper called St Vitus’s dance; and he had the seeds of so many dis- 
eases sown in his constitution that a short time before his death lie 
declared that he hardly remembered 'to have passed one day wholly free 
from pain. This was undoubtedly the secret of much of that surliness 
of disposition of which he was often accused. He possessed very ex- 
traordinary powers of understanding, which were much enlivened by 
reading, and still more by meditation and reflection. His memory was 
remarkably retentive, his imagination uncommonly vigorous, and his 
judgment keen and penetrating. He read with great rapidity, retained 
with wonderful exactness what he so easily collected, and possessed the 
power of reducing to order and system the scattered hints on any sub- 
ject which he had gathered from different books. It would not perhaps 
be safe to claim for him the highest place, among his contemporaries, 
in any single department of literature ; for he w^as not scientifically or 
profoundly learned; but, to use one of his own expressions, he brought 
more mind to every subject, and had a greater variety of knowledge 
ready for all occasions, than any other man that could be easily named. 
Though prone to superstition, he was, in all other respects, so remark- 
ably incredulous that Hogarth once remarked, that though Johnson 
firmly believed the bible, he seemed determined to believe nothing but 
the bible. Of the importance of religion he had a strong sense, and his 
zeal for its interest was always awake, so that profaneness of every kind 
was abashed in his presence. The same energy which was displayed 
in his literary productions was exhibited also in his conversation, which 
was various, striking, and instructive ; like the sage in ^ Rasselos,' he 
spoke, and attention watched his lips, — ^he reasoned, and conviction 
closed his periods ; when he pleased, he could be the greatest sophist 
that ever contended in the lists of declamation ; and perhaps no man 
ever equalled him in nervous and pointed repartees. His veracity, from 
the most trivial to the most solemn occasions, was strict even to sever- 
ity : he scorned to embellish a story with fictitious circumstances ; for 
what is not a representation of reality, he used to say, is not worthy of 
our attention. As his purse and his house were ever open to the in- 
digent, so was his heart tender to those who wanted relief, and his soul 
was susceptible of gratitude and every kind impression. He had a 
roughness in his manner which subdued the saucy and terrified the 
meek; but it was only in his manner; for no man possessed a more 
truly generous heart, and was more loved than Johnson was by those 
who Imew him. 

Every one has read that unique piece of biography, ‘ Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson.’ Mr Croker, in his admirable edition of that popular work, 
says, with equal truth and elegance ; ** It was a strange and fortunate 
concurrence, that one so prone to talk, and who talked so well, should 
be brought into such close contact and confidence with one so zealous 
and so able to record. Dr Johnson was a man of extraordinaiy powers, 
but Mr Boswell had qualities, in their own way, almost as rare. He 
united lively manners with indefatigable diligence, and the volatile curi- 
osity of a man about town with the drudging patience of a chronicler. 
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With a very good opinion of himself, he was quick in dbcerning, and 
fiank in applauding, the excellencies of others. Though proud of his 
own name and lineage, and ambitious of the countenance of the great, 
he was yet so cordial an admirer of merit, wherever found, that much 
public ridicule, and something like contempt, were excited by the mo« 
dest assurance with which he pressed his acquaintance on all the noto- 
rieties of his time, and by the ostentatious (but, in the main, laudable) 
assiduity with which he attended the exile Paoli and the low-bom John* 
son I These were amiable, and, for us, fortunate inconsistencies. His 
contemporaries, indeed, not without some colour of reason, occasionally 
complained of him as vain, inquisitive, troublesome, and giddy; but his 
vanity was inodensive, — ^his curiosity was commonly directed towards 
laudable objects,— when he meddled, he did so, generally, from good- 
natured motives, — and his giddiness was only an exuberant gaiety, which 
never failed in the respect and reverence due to literature, morals, and 
religion ; and posterity gratefully acknowledges the taste, temper, and 
talents wdth which he selected, enjoyed, and described that polished and 
intellectual society which still lives in his work, and without his work 
had perished I 

* Yixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi : sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique long^ 

Nocte, carent quia rate sacro/ — H ob.* 

Such imperfect though interesting sketches as ‘ Ben Jonson’s Visit to 
Drummond,’ ‘ Selden’s Table Talk,’ * Sw’ift’s Journal,’ and ‘ Spence’s 
Anecdotes,’ only tantalize our curiosity and excite our regret that there 
was no Boswell to preserve the conversation and illustrate the life and 
times of Addison, of Swift himself, of Milton, and, above all, of Shak- 
spearel We can hardly refrain from indulging ourselves with the 
imagination of works so instructive and delightful ; but that were idle^ 
except as it may tend to increase our obligation to the faithful and for- 
tunate biographer of Dr Johnson. Mr Bosw ell’s birth and education 
familiarized him with the highest of his acquaintance, and his good- 
nature and conviviality with the lowest. He describes society of all 
classes with the happiest discrimination. Even his foibles assisted his 
curiosity ; he was sometimes laughed at, but always well-received ; he 
excited no envy, he imposed no restraint. It was well-known that be 
made notes of every conversation, yet no timidity was alarmed, no deli- 
cacy demurred ; and we are perhaps indebted to the lighter parts of his 
character for the patient indulgence with which every body submitted 
to sit for their pictures. Nor were his talents inconsiderable. He had 
looked a good deal into books, and more into the world. The narrative 
portion of his work is written with good sense, in an easy and perspi- 
cuous style, and without (which seems odd enough) any palpable imi- 
tation of Johnson. But in recording conversations he is unrivalled ; 

* ** Before great Agamemnon reign'd. 

Reign'd kings as great as he, and braye, 

Whose huge ambition’s now contain'd 
In the small compass of a grave; 

In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown; 

No bard had they to make all time their own."— FBAKas. 
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that he was eminently accurate in substance, we have the evidence of 
all his contemporaries ; but he is also iu a high degree characteristic — 
dramatic. The incidental observations with which he explains or en- 
livens the dialogue are terse, appropriate, and picturesque — we not 
merely hear his company, we see them I” 

BORN A. D* 1712. — ^DIED A. P. 1785. 

Mr Glover, the author of the epic poem of ^ Leonidas,' was born 
in 1712. He was the son of a Hamburgh merchant settled in London. 
His first poetical efforts were made in his sixteenth year, when he wrote 
some verses in honour of Sir Isaac Newton, which attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr Pemberton, who thought them of sufficient merit to deserve 
a place in his view of Sir Isaac's philosophy, then on the eve of publi- 
cation. Young Glover was destined by his father to succeed him in 
business, and accordingly became engaged in the Hamburgh trade after 
finishing a brief education. But the toils and pursuits of the counting- 
house failed to estrange him from the society of his loved muses; and, 
in 1737, he presented his ‘ Leonidas’ at the tribunal of public criticism. 
The award was favourable, and in the course of little more than one 
year it passed through twelve editions. Lord Cobham, to whom it was 
dedicated, warmly patronised it; Lord Lyttleton, in the periodical paper 
called ‘ Common Sense,' praised it in the warmest terms, not only for 
its poedcal beauties but its excellent political tendencies; Fielding 
lauded it in * The Champion;’ and, in a word, the whole old whig in- 
terest were moved in its behalf, and hastened to identify the youthful 
Cato with their own cabal. The bait took, and Glover, whether from 
vanity or principle, became a keen politician and staunch adherent of 
the party. He made a conspicuous figure in city politics as early as 
the year 1789, when, by his infiuence and activity, he was the means 
of setting aside the election to the mayoralty of a person who had voted 
in parliament with the court-party. In the same year he was intrusted 
with the management of the appeal to parliament which the city-mer- 
chants deemed it proper to make against the line of policy then pur- 
suing by Sir Robert Walpole. 

To the whig principles thus early adopted by him, he remained a 
steadfast adherent during the whole of his career. He was indeed toa 
ardent an admirer of political consistency not to have his feelings re- 
peatedly shocked by the conduct of many of his opposition friends; and 
such were the high Catonic principles which marked his character, that 
he unhesitatingly broke up his intercourse with any of the party when 
the disintegrity of their motives appeared sufficiently clear to him. In 
this frature of his character the reader will discern a striking resem- 
blance to that of ‘the mysterious and formidable shade' known amongst 
us by the name of Junius. The resemblance has been followed out 
with considerable ingenuity by the author of ‘ An Inquiry concerning 
the Author of the Letters of Junius, with reference to the Memoirs of 
a celebrated Literary and Political character.'^ The particulars on 
* London, 1<814* 8vo. 
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which this inquirer founds his presumption in favour of Glover are the 
following : ** He was an accomplished scholar, and had all the advan- 
tages that affluent circumstances and the best company could give. 
He was ever strongly attached to the principles of the constitution ; his 
politics were those of Junius, and he was of the private councils of men 
in the highest station of the state throughout the greater part of a long 
and active life. At the time the letters of Junius were written, he had 
attained an age which could allow him without vanity to boast of an 
ample knowledge and experience of the w’orld; and during the period 
of their publication he resided in London, and was engaged in no pur- 
suits incompatible with his devoting his time to their composition : so 
that, in his letter to Mr Wilkes, he might justly say, ‘ I offer you the 
sincere opinion of a man who perhaps has more leisure to make reflec-. 
tions than you have, and who, though he stands clear of business and 
intrigue, mixes sufficiently for the purpose of intelligence in the conver- 
sation of the wwld.’ ” To these circunastances some others, which the 
inquirer indicates, might be added in support of the claims put forward 
for Mr Glover to the authorship of Junius. For example, Junius was 
evidently well-acquainted with city concerns and the language of traders 
and stock-jobbers; he valued himself on his knowledge of hnanclal 
affairs; he was evidently familiar with the labour of correcting the 
press and the technical language of printers ; he could write poetry ap- 
parently with facility ; and he seems to hare entertained a personal re- 
gard for Woodfall his printer. All these points of resemblance may 
undoubtedly be traced betwixt Glover and Junius, but they will not 
probably be found to counterbalance the general impression that the 
letters of Junius were the offspring of a much more brilliant and power- 
ful mind than the author of ‘ Leonidas,* and the ‘ Memoirs of a cele- 
brated Character* has evinced in these his principal avowed pieces. 

About the year 1744, Glover, disgusted at the scenes of intrigue and 
faction which his political career had betrayed to him, withdrew alto- 
gether from public affairs, and devoted his attention to the prosecution 
of his mercantile projects. Nor was it until ten years afterwards, when 
the prospect of the formation of an efficient and liberal ministiy under 
Pitt was first held out to the country, that he was again prevailed upon 
to resume acquaintance with his friends at the west end of the town. 
Pi(t honoured him with his confidence for a time ; but the high-souled 
poet did not hesitate to withdraw himself from the friendship and favour 
of even such a man as Pitt when the minister’s political conduct had 
become the subject of his disapprobation. At the accession of George 
III. Glover was chosen member of parliament for Weymouth, and sat 
in parliament from 1761 to 1768. In 1775 he retired from public life. 
His last political act was supporting the claim of the West India plant- 
ers and merchants at the bar of the house of commons, — ^for which ser- 
vice his clients voted him a piece of plate of the value of £300. He died 
in 1785. 

Glover’s * Leonidas’ amply entitles him to a distinguished place 
among the poets of his country. It is a piece of stately classic diction; 
free from turgidity, and considerably^ varied by incident and descrip- 
tion ; but its poetry is not of a sufficiently imaginative character for the 
taste of the present day. His * Athenaid* is a correct, but compared 
with the * Leonidas,* an inferior performance. He was the author of 
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the celebrated ballad entitled ^ Hosier* s Ghost,* which was written with 
a view to rouse the nation, or rather the ministry, who seemed to be 
the only parties opposed to the general feeling, to a war with Spain. 
Of his dramatic pieces, entitled ‘ Boadicea* and ^ Medea,* little can be 
said either in the form of praise or censure. His * Memoirs,’ to which 
we have already adverted, are written with great impartiality, and con- 
tain some curious notices of the motives and intrigues of the principal 
actors on the political stage in England, from the resignation of Sir 
Robert Walpole to the establishment of Lord Chatham*s second admin- 
istration. 


BOEN A.D. 1722. — ^DIED A.D. 1785. 

Dr Thomas Leland, the well-known translator of Demosthenes, 
was born in Dublin, and educated at the university in that city. He 
entered Trinity college in 1737, and was elected a fellow in 1746. In 
1748 he took orders. 

His first literary production was an edition of the orations of Demos- 
thenes, with a Latin version and notes, which was published in 1754. 
The first volume of his English translation of the great Greek orator 
appeared in 1756; the second, in 1761; and the third in 1770. This 
work raised him to a high rank amongst the scholars of his day. The 
style is elegant, and the translation, on the whole, correct; although it 
would require a man of considerably greater powers than Dr Leland, 
and a more extensive command of all the resources of language, to fur- 
nish any thing like an adequate version of those matchless harangues 
that once ‘‘fulmin’d over Greece** with such a potent and resistless 
energy, and held the most refined and fastidious audience the world 
ever saw spell-bound and mute with astonishment at the superhuman 
eloquence of the orator. 

The translation of Demosthenes probably suggested Dr Leland’s next 
great work, ‘ The History of the Life and Reign of Philip, King of 
Macedon.* This, too, is an able and erudite performance. 

In 1763 Dr Leland was appointed professor of oratory in Trinity 
college. Soon after this he got into controversy with the redoubtable 
Warburton, who had chosen, in his celebrated ‘ Doctrine of Gmce,* to 
assert that eloquence was not any real quality, but only a fantastical 
and arbitrary abuse of language; and that the writers of the New Tes- 
tament used a barbarous style in writing Greek, being masters of the 
words only, and not of the idioms, of that language. Against these 
two propositions Dr Leland read several lectures in his chair of oratory, 
the substance of which he published in 1764. Hurd answered on the 
part of Warburton and Leland replied. 

In 1773 Dr Leland published a ‘ History of Ireland, from the inva- 
sion of Henry II.,* in three volumes 4to. This is by no means a work 
of original research, and is of little value, therefore, to the student of 
Irish history ; but it is written in a pleasing style, and forms a good 
popular work on the subject. 

In addition to the works we have mentioned, Dr Leland published 
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some sermons which were much admired, and after his death, three 
volumes of pulpit-discourses from his pen were given to the public. 
He died in 1785. 


BORN A. D. 1715 . — ^DIRD A. D. 1785 . 

This eminent printer was a Scotsman by birth, and educated in 
Scotland. He went as a journeyman-printer to London, while yet a 
very young man, and by his industry and attention to business gradu- 
ally rose in the world, until he obtained a share of the patent of king’s 
printer, and became one of the leading publishers in the metropolis. 
In 1775 he was elected one of the members for Malmesbury, with 
Charles James Fox for his colleague. He steadily adhered to the lib- 
eral party, but lost his seat on the dissolution in 1784, and did not 
again enter parliament. He died in July 1785. 


MiUiam 

BORN A. D. 1715 .— DIED A. D. 1758 . 

William Whitehead, one of our minor poets, was born at Cam- 
bridge, and received the rudiments of education at a private school in 
that city. At the age of fourteen he procured admission to Winchester 
school, through the interest of Lord Montfort. At this latter seminary, 
Whitehead bore the character of a quiet pensive boy, fond of reading, 
and a great scribbler of English verses. In 1735 he was entered of 
Clare-hall, Cambridge, where he gained the acquaintance and esteem 
of such men as Powell, Balguy, Ogden, and Hurd. 

His first successful poetical production was an imitation of Pope’s 
preceptive style, in a poem ‘ On the danger of Writing in Verse.’ His 
next publication, the tale of ‘ Atys and Adrastus,’ was still more suc- 
cessful ; but the best of his didactic pieces is his ‘ Essay on Ridicule,’ 
first published in 1743. In 1750 he published a tragedy, entitled, ^The 
Roman Father,’ which still retains its place on the stage, and must there- 
fore be pronounced a successful efibrt, although we suspect few of our 
readers ever heard of it A second effort in this line, entitled ‘Creusa,’ 
was less successful, although Mason, the biographer of Whitehead, gives 
it the preference over ‘ The Roman Father.’ 

In 1754, Whitehead accompanied the son of his patron. Lord Jersey, 
and another young nobleman, to the continent. During this tour he 
wrote several elegies and odes, which Mason thinks have been unduly 
neglected by the public. On the death of Cibber, and the refusal of 
Gray to accept the laureateship, that office was bestowed on White- 
head, whose genius was by no means outraged by its mechanical de- 
mands on his powers. He made a good and patient laureate, annually 
producing his quantum of verse, and occasionally stumbling upon a 
poetical sentiment or expression; but the dangerous wreath drew down 
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upoQ him all the acrimonious abuse and stinging satire of Churchill, 
who took a particular pleasure in ridiculing Whitehead. 

In 1762, he produced ' The School for Lovers,* a comedy, which 
was unsuccessful, and a humorous poem, entitled, ‘ Charge to the Poets/ 
A farce, entitled, « The Trip to Scotland,’ produced in 1770, met with 
a much better reception than the comedy. His last publication was a 
piece, entitled, * The Goat’s Beard,’ a satire on some of the reigning vices 
of the day, which was answered by Churchill, in his * Ass’s Ears, a 
Fable/ 

Whitehead (Jied in 1785. He was a man of cultivated taste and 
amiable disposition, but possessed of no original talent or inventive 
genius as a poet. 


Stuart, 

BOEN A.D. 1742 ,— DIED A.D. 1786 . 

This miscellaneous writer was a native of Scotland. His father was 
professor of humanity in the university of Edinburgh, and a man of 
considerable taste and acquirements. Young Stuart was originally 
designed for the legal profession ; but the study of jurisprudence did 
not suit his taste and habits. He applied himself early and vigorouslj^ 
however, to the study of history and the general principles of legislation, 
and obtained the diploma of LL.D. from the university of Edinburgh, 
for an essay which he published in his twenty-second year, entitled, 
‘ An Historical Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the British 
Constitution/ Some years afterwards he published a work, entitled, 
* A View of Society in Europe, in its progress from rudeness to refine- 
ment; or,' Inquiries concerning the History of Law, Government, and 
Manners.’ This is an able work, and contains some profound reflec- 
tions, mixed up, however, with many crude and uninformed speculations. 

The professorship of civil law in the university of Edinburgh becom- 
ing vacant, Dr Stuart was induced to apply for it, but was unsuccessful, 
and removed soon after to London, where he became one of the prin- 
cipal contributors to the Monthly Review from the year 1768 to 1773. 
He then returned to Edinburgh, where be started a new magazine and 
review, which was cai'ried on for three years. Dr Stuart was also the 
author of * Observations concerumg the Public Law and Constitutional 
History of Scotland,’ published in Edinburgh in 1779; ‘The History 
of the Establishment of the Reformation of Religion in Scotland/ pub- 
lished in London in 1780; and ‘The History of Scotland, from the 
establishment of the Reformation to the death of Queen Mary/ In this 
last work he labours earnestly and ingeniously to vindicate the character 
of Mary. All these works exhibit great ability, but were much too 
hastily compiled to take a permanent rank in our lustorical literature. 

Dr Stuart died in 1786. He was a man of strong passions, and dis- 
graced himself by the relentless malevolence with which he endeavoured 
to write down a brother-historian, Dr Henry* 
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BOBN A. D. 1780. — ^DIED A. D. 1786. 

This accomplished scholar and critic was the son of the Rev. Dr 
Robert Tyrwhitt, a canon-residentiary of St Pauls. He was educated 
at Eton, and Queen’s college, Oxford. In 1755 he was elected to a 
fellowship of Merton’s, which he retained until 1762, when he received 
the appointment of clerk to the house of commons in the room of Mr 
Dyson, deceased. He had, previously to receiving this appointment, 
resided some time in the Temple, and applied himself to the study of 
law. 

Towards the close of the year 1765 he was appointed under-secre- 
tary at war, by the influence of his friend and patron. Lord Barrington. 
His constitution, however, proved inadequate to the toils of office, and 
in 1768 he laid down his 6 mplo 3 anents, and retired into private life. 
His publications previous to this event consisted of some poetical pieces 
and translations ; ^ Observations and Conjectures on some passages in 
Shakspeare and the ^ Proceedings and Debates in the House of Com- 
mons, in 1620 and 1621,’ edited from the original MS. in the library 
of Queen’s college, Oxford. 

After his retirement, Mr Tyrwhitt gave himself entirely up to letters, 
and made many valuable contributions to classical literature. His flrst 
publication in this department was some fragments of Plutarch from an 
Harleian MS. In 1776 he published a Latin dissertation on the fables 
commonly attributed to .£sop, in which he endeavoured, with much 
critical acumen and great industry, to trace these fables to another 
ancient writer of the name of Babrius, of whom some frragments are 
preserved in Suidas. Besides these, and several other pieces of acute 
and accurate criticism, Mr Tyrwhitt edited an admirable edition of 
‘ The Canterbury Tales,’ to which we have referred in our notice of 
Chaucer. He had collected materials for a new edition of the < Poetics’ 
of Aristotle, which were given to the public after his death by Messrs 
Burgess and Randolph. 

Tyrwhitt died on the 15th of August, 1786. He was one of the 
most accomplished of our English critics. To a profound acquaintance 
with the ancient classics, he added an intimate knowledge of the litera- 
ture of modem times, and of his own country in particidar. He was a 
rigorous, but a candid and generous critic ; bis censure never partook 
of rudeness, nor his erudition of pedantry. 

BORN A.I>. 1708.— DIED A. D. 1787. 

This amiable man and ingenious writer was the son of Sir Roger 
Jenyns, one of the Jenyns’s of Churchill in Somersetshire. His mother 
was the daughter of Sir Peter Soame of Hayden in Essex. He stud- 
ied at Cambridge, but left the university without a degree, in conse- 
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quence probably of his marriage, which took place when lie was very 
young. He was unfortunate in this connection, and was ultimately 
obliged to enforce a separation from his wife. 

He first appeared as an author in a lively jeu de$pr% entitled ‘ The 
Art of Dancing/ which was anonymously published in 1730. He after- 
wards contributed several pieces to Dodsley’s collection, and also wrote 
some occasional papers in the political journals of the day. 

After his father’s death he was chosen one of the representatives for 
the county of Cambridge at the general election in J 742, and held a 
seat in parliament from this period till the year 1780. He seldom spoke 
in the house, and indeed seems to have had no great genius for general 
politics, although, as a member of the board of trade, he devoted much 
of his attention to the commercial interests of his country. 

In 1757 he published his celebrated ^ Free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil.* The subject was totally beyond his powers ; but 
the world is indebted to him for having given occasion to Johnson’s 
exquisite critical essay on the same subject, which appeared in the form 
of a review of the ‘ Free Inquiiy,* in the Literary Magazine. In 1761 
Mr Jenyns collected his different pieces, and gave them to the public 
in two volumes, 12mo. 

In 1776 he published ^ A View of the Internal Evidence of the 
Christian Religion,* which gave rise to much controversy. Some main- 
taining that the writer was an insidious enemy to the cause he professed 
to plead; while others, with equal warmth, defended the sincerity of the 
author. Dr Johnson has characterised this work as “ a pretty book ; 
not very theological indeed.” It is still, however, very highly regarded 
by many, and is usually inserted in the collection of tracts on the Evi- 
dences, although it cannot be regarded as a complete and logical view 
of the internal argument. The truth is, Jenyns was by no means very 
clear in his perceptions on any subject ; he is an elegant but not an 
exact writer; and an ingenious, but not an accurate thinker. His 
* Disquisitions,’ published iu his 78th year, afford ample evidence of 
the justness of these remarks ; abounding as they do in paradoxical 
statements, and exceedingly crude ideas in metaphysics, theology, and 
political science. 

In private life Mr Jenyns was one of the most amiable and exem- 
plary of men. He died on the 13th of December, 1787. 


BORN A. D. 1727 .— DIED A. D. 1788 . 


Thomas Gainsborough was bom at Sudbury in Suffolk, in the 
year 1727. He early evinced a taste for drawing ; at ten he sketched 
tolerably well, — ^at twelve he was a proficient in the art in the estima- 
tion of his parents and school-companions. Allan Cunningham says, 
a beautiful wood of four miles extent is still shown in the neighbourhood 
of Gainsborough s birth-place, whose ancient trees, winding glades, 
^d simny nooks, inspired him while he was but a schoolboy with the 
love of art Scenes are pointed out where he used to sit and fill his 
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copy-books with pencillings of flowers and trees, and whatever pleased 
his fency,” 

At fourteen years of age Gainsborough set out for the metropolb 
with a well-fllled sketch-book, rich especially in points and accessories 
of landscape. Hb object was to perfect himself in the principles of hb 
art by the instructions of some of the London artbts. He appears to 
have attached himself chiefly to Hayman, one of Hogarth's compan- 
ions, and Gravelot. At eighteen years of age he returned to his native 
place, and soon afler married an agreeable young woman with some 
property, with whom he afterwards removed to Ipswich. At thb latter 
place, one of the first to discover the talents of the young artbt was 
Philip Thicknesse, governor of Landguard fort. Thicknesse, who was 
justly proud of his discovery, says, that when he first became acquainted 
with Gainsborough, he found that nature had been hb only study, — that 
hb eye was accurate, and his conceptions just, though hb colouring was 
at this time bad enough. The governor gave the young artist a com- 
mbsion, and taught him to play the violin, which henceforth engrossed 
not a little of Gainsborough's attention. 

In 1758 Gainsborough removed to Bath, where, as portrait-painting 
still formed the only lucrative branch of the art followed in Britain, he 
painted portraits at eight guineas for a time, but gradually enhanced hb 
price, till he had forty guineas for a half, and a hundred for a whole 
length. Money now began to flow in upon our young artbt, who gave as 
much of hb time, however, to hb violin as to his palette and brushes. 
He was at this period music-mad. Jackson of Exeter gives us the fol- 
lowing graphic sketch of hb friend’s music mania : — ‘‘ In the early part 
of my life I became acquainted with Thomas Gainsborough the painter ; 
and as his character was perhaps better known to me than to any other 
person, I will endeavour to divest myself of every partiality, and speak 
of him as he really was. I am the rather induced to thb, by seeing 
accounts of him and his works by people who were unacquainted with 
either, and consequently have been mistaken in both. Gainsborough’s 
profession was painting, and music w'as hb amusement ; yet there were 
times when music seemed to be hb employment, and painting hb diver- 
sion. As his skill in music has been celebrated, I will, before I speak 
of him as a painter, mention w'hat degree of merit he possessed as a 
musician : — 

<< When I first knew him he lived at Bath, where Giardini had been 
exhibiting hb then unrivalled powers on the violin. Hb excellent per- 
formance made Gainsborough enamoured of that instrument ; and con- 
ceivings-like the servant-maid in the Spectator— that the music lay in 
the fiddle, he was frantic until he possessed the very instrument which 
had given him so much pleasure, but seemed much surprised that the 
music of it remained behind with Giardini ! He had scarcely recov- 
ered thb shock, (for it was a great one to him,) when he heard Abel 
on the viol-di-gamba. The violin was hung on the willow, — Abel's 
viol-di-gamba was purchased, and the house resounded with melodious 
thirds and fifths from ‘ mom to dewy eve I’ Many an adagio and many 
a minuet were begun, but none completed ; thb was wonderful, as it 
was Abel's own instrument, and therefore ought to have produced Abel's 
own music ! 

Fortunately my fnend’s passion had now a fresh object,— Fbcher's 
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hautboy ; but I do not recollect that he deprived Fischer of his instru- 
ment ; and though he procured a hautboy, I never heard him make the. 
least attempt on it Probably his ear was too delicate to bear the dis- 
agreeable sounds which necessarily attend the first beginnings on a wind 
instrument He seemed to content himself with what he heard in pub- 
lic, and getting Fischer to play to him in private, not on the hautboy, 
but the violin. But this was a profound secret, for Fischer knew that 
his reputation was in danger if he pretended to excel on two instru- 
ments. 

“ The next time I saw Gainsborough it was in the character of King 
David. He had heard a harper at Bath: the performer was soon left 
harpless ; and now Fischer, Abel, and Giardini, were all forgotten, — 
there was nothing like chords and arpeggios I He really stuck to the 
harp long enough to play several airs with variations, and, in a little 
time, would nearly have exhausted all the pieces usually performed on 
an instrument incapable of modulation (this was not a pedal-harp,) 
when another visit from Abel brought him back to the viol-di-gamba. 
He now saw the imperfection of sudden sounds that instantly die away. 
If you wanted a staccato, it was to be had by a proper management of 
the bow, and you might also have notes as long as you please. The 
viol-di-gamba is the only instrument, and Abel the prince of musicians! 
This, and occasionally a little flirtation with the fiddle, continued some 
years ; when, as ill luck w^ould have it, he heard Crossdill ; but, by 
some irregularity of conduct, for which I cannot account, he neither 
took up, nor bought the violincello. All his passion for the bass was 
vented in descriptions of Crossdiirs tone and bowing, which was rap- 
turous and enthusiastic to the last degree. In this manner he frittered 
away his musical talents ; and though possessed of ear, taste, and ge- 
nius, he never had application enough to learn his notes. He scorned 
to take the first step, the second was of course out of his reach ; and 
the summit became unattainable. 

As a painter,” Jackson continues, his abilities may be considered 
in three different departments ; — ^portrait, landscape, and groups of fig- 
ures; to which must be added his drawings. To take these in the above- 
mentioned order ; — 

** The first consideration in a portrait, especially to the purchaser, is, 
that it be a perfect likeness of the sitter ; in this respect his skill was 
unrivalled. The next point is, that it is a good picture ; here he has 
as often failed as succeeded. He failed by afiecting a thin washy col- 
ouring and a patching style of pencilling. But when, from accident or 
choice, he painted in the manly substantial style of Vandyke, he was 
very little if at all his inferior. It shows a great defect in judgment to 
be from choice wrong, when we know what is right Perhaps his best 
portrait is that known among the painters by the name of * Blue-boy 
it was in the possession of Mr Buttall near Newport-market 

There are three different eras in his landscapes. His first manner 
was an imitation of Ruysdad, with more various colouring ; the second 
was an extravagant looseness of pencilling, which, though reprehensible, 
none but a great master can possess ; his third manner was a solid firm 
style of touch. At this last period he possessed his greatest powers, 
and was — ^what every painter is at some time or other — ^fond of varnish. 
This produced the usual effects ; improved the picture for two or three 
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months, then ruined it for ever! With all his excellencies in this 
branch of the art, he was a great mannerist ; but the worst of his pic- 
tures have a value from the facility of execution, which excellence I 
shall again mention. 

His groupes of figures are for the most part very pleasing, though 
unnatural : for a town-girl with her clothes in is not a ragged 
country girl. Notwithstanding this remark, there are numberless in- 
stances of his groupes at the door of a cottage, or by a fire in a wood, 
&c,y that are so pleasing as to disarm criticism. He sometimes, like 
Murillo, gave interest to a single figure: his ‘ Shepherd’s Boy,* ‘Wood- 
man,* ‘ Girl and Pigs,’ are equal to the best pictures on such subjects. 
His ‘ Fighting Dogs,* ‘ Girl warming herself,’ and some others, show 
his great powers in this style of painting. The very distinguished rank 
the ‘ Girl and Pigs* held at Mr Calonne’s sale, in company with some 
of the best pictures of the best masters, will fully justify a commenda- 
tion which might else seem extravagant 

“ If I were to rest his reputation on one point, it would be on his 
drawings. No man ever possessed methods so various in producing 
effect, and all excellent ; his washy, patching style was here in its pro- 
per element The subject which is scarce enough for a picture, is suf* 
ficient for a drawing ; and the hasty, loose handling, which in painting 
is poor, is rich in a transparent work of bistre and Indian ink. Per- 
haps the quickest effects ever produced were in some of his drawings, 
and this leads me to take up again his facility of execution. 

“ Many of his pictures have no other merit than this facility ; and 
yet, having it are undoubtedly valuable. His drawings almost rest on 
this quality alone for their value ; but possessing it in an eminent de- 
gree — and as no drawing can have any merit where it is w’anting — ^his 
works, therefore, in this branch of the art approach nearer to perfec- 
tion than his paintings. If the term facility explain not itself instead of 
a definition, I will illustrate it. Should a performer of middling execu- 
tion on the violin, contrive to get through his piece, the most that can 
be said is, that he has not failed in his attempt. Should Cramer per- 
form the same music, it would be so much within his powers, that it 
would be executed with ease. Now, the superiority of pleasure which 
arises from the execution of a Cramer, is enjoyed from die facility of a 
Gainsborough. A poor piece performed by one, or a poor subject taken 
by the other, give more pleasure by the manner in which they are 
treated, than a good piece of music, and a sublime subject, in the hands 
of artists that have not the means by which effects are produced, in 
subj.ection to them. To a good painter or musician, this illustration 
was needless ; and yet, by them only, perhaps, it will be felt and un- 
derstood. 

“ By way of addition to this sketch of Gainsborough, let me men- 
tion a few miscellaneous particulars. He had no relish for histoncai 
painting; he never sold, but always gave away his drawings com- 
monly to persons who were perfectly ignorant of their value.^ He 
hated the harpsichord and the piano-forte. He disliked singing, par- 
ticularly in parts. He detested reading ; but was so like Sterne in his 

‘ He presented twenty drawings to a lady, who pasted them to the wainscot of her 
dressing-room. Sometime after she left the house; the drawings^ of course became 
the temporary property of every tenaibt. 
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letters, that if it were not for an originality that could be copied from 
no one, it might be supposed that he formed his style upon a close imi- 
tation of that author. He had as much pleasure in looking at a violin 
as in hearing it I have seen him for many minutes surveying in si- 
lence the perfections of an instrument, from the just proportion of the 
model and beauty of the workmanship. His conversation was sprightly, 
but licentious ; his favourite subjects were music and painting, which 
he treated in a manner peculiarly his own. The common topics, or any 
of a superior cast, he thoroughly hated, and always interrupted by some 
stroke of wit or humour. The indiscriminate admirers of my late friend 
will consider this sketch of his character as far beneath his merit ; but 
it must be remembered that my wish was not to make it perfect, but 
just. The same principle obliges me to add, that as to his common 
acquaintance he was sprightly and agreeable, so to his intimate friends 
he was sincere and honest, and that his heart was always alive to every 
feeling of honour and generosity. He died with this expression, — ‘ We 
are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the party.* ** 


BOttN A. D. 1713. — DIED A. D. 1788. 

This very eminent surgeon was born in London. He early evinced 
a decided partiality for the medical profession, which his kind friend 
and patron, Dr Wilcox, bishop of Rochester, who had taken charge of 
his education after his father’s death, enabled him to gratify. In 1729 
he was apprenticed to Mr Nourse, one of the surgeons of St Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, under whose tuition he remained till 1736, when he 
commenced practice in London. He soon acquired a very large prac- 
tice, and particular repute as a surgeon ; and, in 1749, was elected one 
of the head-surgeons of St Bartholomew’s. 

In 1756 he published a treatise on Ruptures ; and next year a paper 
on Congenital hernia, which led to a brief controversy with Dr William 
Hunter, who claimed priority of discovery. Pott acquitted himself in 
this dispute with great urbanity ; while Hunter exhibited all his char- 
acteristic impatience of contradiction and impetuosity. In 1758 Pott 
published some valuable remarks on Fistula lacrymalis, and the best 
method of its cure. The suggestions contained in this pamphlet led 
to the discontinuance of Cheselden’s mode of cure by actual cautery. 
In 1760 he published an admirable treatise on injuries of the head, 
which is still a first-rate authority in surgical science. In successive 
publications he favoured the medical world with a series of valuable 
observations on Hydrocele, Hernia of the Bladder, Cataract, Nasal Po- 
lyp'is, Cancer, Fractures and DislocatioDS. His entire works were pub- 
lished collectively by himself in 4to; but the best edition is that in three 
volumes, 8vo, edited by his son-in-law, Sir James Earle. 

In 1764> Mr Pott was elected a fellow of the Royal society ; and in 
1786 an honorary fellow of the Royal college of surgeons in Edinburgh. 
He died in 1788. It was Mr Pott’s high honour to impai't a degree of 
security of practice as well as humanity of treatment to British surgery, 
to which it had never before attained. In place of many of the old 
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established and barbarous methods by cautery, he substituted operations 
equally secure and fer less torturing to the patient, founded on an accu- 
rate knowledge of the structure and relation of the various parts of the 
human body. Unlike some of his gifted contemporaries, he was open, 
bland, and courteous in his demeanour to all his professional brethren, 
even towards those from whose practice his own differed most widely. 
His writings are models of plain and perspicuous diction. 

BORN A. D, 1728. — ^DIED A.D. 1790. 

Thomas Warton, a name of some eminence in the literaiy history 
of the period now under consideration, was born at Basingstoke in 
Hampshire, of which place his father was vicar, in the year 1728. At 
an early age he began to be distinguished as a poet ; and, in his ftrst 
and rudest efforts, discovered the same cast of genius and manner 
which characterizes all his serious compositions, — a splendid and vigor- 
ous fancy delighting to revel amid the chivalrous and romantic. His 
biographer, Mr Mant, thinks that he has discovered the origin of our 
poet’s peculiar fondness for castle-imagery in an incident of his early 
days, related by his brother. Dr Joseph Warton. When they were 
both boys, their father took them to see Windsor castle. The several 
objects which they saw on this occasion much engaged the attention 
and excited the admiration of Joseph, but Thomas preserved a profound 
silence, and spoke little on the way home. The father felt chagrined 
at this appearance of indifference or apathy on the part of Thomas, 
and remarked, Thomas goes on, and takes no notice of any thing 
he has seen,” Joseph, remembering the remark in mature years, 
when his brother had risen to eminence as a poet, and had given so 
many indications of his exquisite sensibility to the impressions of such 
objects and associations as Windsor presents, observed, I believe my 
brother was more struck with what he saw, and took more notice of 
every object than either of us,” An ingenious critic has observed, on 
this speculation of Warton’s biographer, that it is by no means inva- 
lidated by that appearance of mute insensibility with which the first 
impressions are said to have been received. The real subliihity of the 
object, and the many interesting associations which it is calculated 
to excite, may be very naturally supposed, at the first moment of obser- 
vation, to have overpowered his youthful fticulties : the ideas left in the 
memory, which were at first indistinct and distracting, grasped with 
difficulty, and incapable of being uttered, instead of ffiding away, may 
have gradually acquired additional vigour and a permanent infiuence; 
and we may be tempted to believe, that the recollection of these early 
impressions may have contributed to rouse that fond enthusiasm with 
which, almost at the close of life, he sung the progressive glories of this 
venerable pile,— the proud and stupendous monument of the rude mag- 
nificence of former ages.”^ 

From the period at which he first quitted his ftither’s roof, at the age 


* Edinburgh Review, Yoh ii, p. 2dd. 
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of sixteen^ when he became a member of the university of Oxford, till 
his death, at the age of sixty-three, his life was entirely academical. 
He indeed held a parochial cure for some time, but his labours in this 
chariacter were desultory, and to himself probably little agreeable. In 
1745, he sent some articles to Dodsley’s museum, but his first detached 
publication was ‘ The Pleasures of Melancholy** In 1751 he succeeded 
to a fellowship, and in the same year he published his excellent satire, 
entitled, ^ Newmarket* In 1754 he published ^ Observations on the 
Faerie Queene of Spenser,* his favourite poet. It produced an impres- 
sion highly fiivourable to his critical talents, and led the way in a de- 
partment of literature which has since been cultivated with much success 
amongst us. In 1757, on the resignation of Mr Hawkins, the Oxford 
professor of poetry, Mr Warton was elected to that office. A variety 
of minor publications fell from his pen during the interval which pre- 
ceded the appearance of the first volume of his great work, * The History 
of English Poetry,* in 1774. Among these were his life of Sir Thomas 
Pope, and a splendid edition of Theocritus. 

The design of a history of English poetry had been already enter- 
tained by Pope, Gray, and Mason, each of whom had made some 
preparations for the tasL But they wanted the indefatigable persever- 
ance which was necessary for the accomplishment of such a labour; and 
even Warton himself, with all his diligence and varied ‘ means and 
appliances* to boot, left the work in an unfinished state. To that portion 
which he has executed, forming three volumes in quarto, the praise of ac- 
curacy and research is unquestionably due; but it has been well observed 
that there is * a certain lifeless massiveness * about it which renders 
the perusal of it an operose and dissatisfying labour to a mind of quick 
perception. It is in fact a great storehouse of learning, from which one 
may at all times procure u^at it would probably cost him not a little 
labour to obtain elsewhere, but the informing spirit of generalization is 
wanting to it. Still it is a highly respectable work of its kind, and 
forms the most solid basis of its author*s reputation. During the pub- 
lication of the successive volumes of this work, Mr Warton sent forth 
various minor literary productions. He took an active part in the 
Chattertonian controversy, and his ^ Enquiry into the authenticity of 
the poem attributed to Thomas Rowley,* is a very able expos6 of that 
ingenious forgery. His edition of the Juvenilia of Milton is a good 
specimen of that species of commentating, learned but minute to trifiing, 
in which Warton excelled. 

In 1782 it was his fortune, or we should better say, perhaps, his mis- 
fortune, to be nominated poet-laureate, at the express command of his 
majesly. He wore the courtly laurel with a better grace than either of 
his immediate predecessors, but his ‘ official odes* betray the sickliness 
of the atmosphere in which they were forced into unnatural life. 

Mr Warton enjoyed vigorous and uninterrupted health until a very 
short time preceding his death, which occurred on the 20th of May, 
1790. His character was that of an amiable, accomplished, but retiring 
man, with sufficient genius and taste to redeem his erudition from the 
charge of pedantry, but destitute of the higher order of intellectual 
powers which alone could place him as a poet by the side of his tavourites, 
Spenser and Milton. Mr Mant was informed that Dr Johnson had 
b^ pleased to say, on some unrecorded occasion, that Warton was 
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the only man of genius that he knew witliout a heart. It is doubtful 
whether Johnson ever did say this ; but, if he did, the charge is not 
borne out by any thing we know of Warton’s private life. 

B0E3f A. D. 1728.— DIED A. D. 1791. 

Richard Price, a political writer of respectable talent, was bom 
in Glamorganshire in 1723, and was educated at Talgarth, in his native 
county, whence he removed to a dissenting academy near London. 
After having for some time resided at Stoke-Newington, he became pas- 
tor of an Arian congregation at Hackney, amongst whom he continued 
to officiate until his .death. In the year 1758 he first appeared as an 
author in a treatise ^ On the Foundation of Morals,' in which he opposed 
Hume’s doctrines. This was followed, in 1767, by four dissertations of 
a religious character, which were favourably received, and, in conjunc- 
tion with his former publication, procured for him the diploma of D.D. 
from the university of Glasgow. About the year 1770 he published an 
excellent treatise on * Reversionary Payments,’ a subject which his 
mathematical acquirements enabled him to discuss with much origi- 
nality and ability. Soon afterwards, he appeared as a political arith- 
metician, in ^ An Appeal to the Public on the subject of the National 
Debt* In 1775 Dr Price published ‘ Observations on Civil Liberty, 
and the J ustice and Policy of the War with America.’ Thb work secured 
for him the esteem of Franklin and the enmity of Burke. Soon after 
this, he engaged in an epistolary controversy with his friend Priestley, 
on the subjects of materialism and necessity. We next find him cor- 
responding with the premier himself on the subject of finance. The 
establishment of the sinking fund was the result of the doctor’s exposi- 
tion of the marvellous augmentation of money by compound interest. 
Having shown that a penny, improved by annual compound interest at 
5 per cent, would, in 1773 years, amount to an inconceivable sum, 
Dr Price went on to argue that ‘‘ a state, if there is no misapplication 
of money, must necessarily make this improvement of any savings which 
can be applied to the payments of its debts. It need never, therefore, 
be under any difficulties ; for, with the smallest savings, it may, in a 
little time, as its interest can require, pay off the largest debts.” Ex- 
travagant and paradoxical as the whole reasoning is, it sufficed to 
influence the measures of Pitt, and for a time satisfied the nation itself* 
The breaking out of the French revolution was hailed by Dr Price as 
an omen of good to all Europe ; and in a sermon ‘ On the Love of our 
Country,’ which he published in 1789, he gave expression to his feel- 
ings regarding this event in language which drew upon him the indig- 
nation of Burke, and excited that eloquent man to the publication of his 
famous ‘ Reflections.’ On the 14th of July, 1790, Dr Price closed his 
public life, by serving in the office of steward at a dinner in commemo- 
ration of the French revolution. After this he went into the countiy, 
but returned soon again to town in a declining state of health. His 
friends urged him to reply to the * Reflections,’ but he felt his strength 
too far gone to attempt the task. In the following spring he was seized 
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with a complaint which quickly brought him to his grave. Dr Price 
was a man of considerable powers and great worth of moral character. 
The general tendency of his political writings is salutary, though his 
enthusiasm often prompted him to theorize too finely in the science of 
government. He exercised very considerable influence over public 
opinion during one of the most eventful periods of modern history, and 
numbered amongst his correspondents some of tlie principal leaders in 
the American and French revolutions. 


BORN A. D. 1724. — ^DIED A. D. J702. 

This distinguished mechanic and civil engineer was born at Ans- 
thorpe, near Leeds, on the 28th of May, 1724'. Plis father was an 
attorney, and wished to educate his son for his own profession, but was 
ultimately compelled to allow the youth to follow the bent of his own 
genius for mechanics. From a very early age he had discovered a 
strong propensity towards the arts in which he afterwards so distin- 
guished himself: his playthings” — ^to use the words of one of his ac- 
quaintances — were not the playthings of children, but the tools men 
work with; and he appeared to have greater entertainment in seeing 
the men in the neighbourhood work, and asking them questions, than 
in any thing else. At the age of eighteen he used to forge iron and 
steel with considerable dexterity, and had tools of every sort for u'ork- 
ing in ivory, wood, and metals.” 

In the year 1750 he took lodgings in Turnstile, Holborn, whore he 
commenced the business of a mathematical-instrument maker. His in- 
genious inventions soon introduced him to the notice of men of science 
in the capital, and in 1753 he was elected fellow of the Royal society, 
to whose ^ Transactions* he subsequently contributed various papers, 
one of which, entitled * An Experimental enquiry concerning the natu- 
i*al powers of wdnd and water to turn mills and other machines depend- 
ing on a circular motion,* received the society *s gold medal in 1759. 
This paper was the result of experiments made in his 27th and 28th 
years. In 1754 he visited Holland, and minutely inspected the princi- 
pal works of the Dutch engineers. 

In 1755 the Eddystone light-house was destroyed by fire. Mr 
Smeaton had not yet practised as an engineer, yet such was the high 
opinion entertained of his abilities that he was recommended to the pro- 
prietors by the president of the Royal societ}^ as upon the whole the 
person best qualified to superintend the reconstruction of such an edi- 
fice, and to overcome, if the thing were at all possible, the numerous 
obstacles and disadvantages attending the construction of a secure light- 
house on this spot, which had hitherto been deemed insurmountable. 
He undertook the work immediately, and completed it in the summer 
of 1759. His reputation was now established as a civil engineer. In 
1764 he was appointed one of the receivers of the Greenwich hospital 
estates, but resigned that office in 1777, in consequence of the increase 
of other business. During thb last year be completed the erection of 
new light-houses at the Spurn-head at the mouth of the Humber. 
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Among other undertakings, he rendered the river Calder navigable; he 
built the fine bridge over the Tay at Perth ; he laid out the line of the 
great canal connecting the Forth and Clyde ; and he secured the piers 
of the centre arch of London bridge, which had been undermined by 
the action of the stream, by a very simple expedient In 1771 he be- 
came joint-proprietor with his friend Mr Holmes of the works for sup- 
plying Greenwich and Deptford with water. His reputation was now 
so completely established that no great works were undertaken through- 
out the kingdom without his opinion being first obtained regarding 
them; he was constantly consulted in parliament, and was regarded as 
an ultimate reference on all difficult questions connected with his pro- 
fession. He made an attempt to retire from public life in 1785, but 
was prevailed upon to continue his services as engineer to the trustees 
for Ramsgate harbour. The works at Ramsgate were begun in 1749, 
but had been conducted with very indifferent success, until Smeaton 
was called in to superintend them in 1774. He completed the magni- 
ficent pier and harbour of this place in 1791, and then established a 
secure and much-needed place of shelter in ^e Downs. His health 
had begun to decline about 1785. Over-exertion at last brought on 
an attack of paralysis on the 16th of September, 1792, which carried 
him off on the 28th of the next month, in the 69th year of his age. 

Smeaton was a man of indefatigable industry and great moral probity. 
With ample opportunity of amassing wealth, he rendered its acquisition 
but a secondaiy object on all occasions ; his first aim always being to 
execute the task intrusted to him in the most skilful and perfect man- 
ner. Had he been more set upon amassing a fortune tlian he was, he 
might have received many lucrative appointments besides those which 
he held. The empress Catherine of Russia attempted to secure his 
services for her own country by most magnificent offers ; but Smeaton 
preferred to dedicate his time and talents to the service of his country. 

The disinterested moderation of his pecuniary ambition,’’ says his 
daughter, every transaction in private life evinced; his public ones 
bore the same stamp ; and after his health had withdrawn him from the 
labours of his profession, many instances may be instanced by those 
whose concerns induced them to press importunately for a resumption 
of it : and when some of them seemed disposed to enforce their entrea- 
ties by further prospects of lucrative recompense, his reply was strongly 
characteristic of his simple manners and moderation. He introduced 
the old woman, who took care of his chambers in Gray’s-inn, and, 
showing her, asserted * that her attendance sufficed for all his wants.’ 
The inference was indisputable, for money could not tempt that man 
to forego his ease, leisure, or independence, v/hose requisites of accom- 
modation were compressed within such limits I” Before this, the Prin- 
cess de AskofP made an apt comment upon this trait of his character; 
when, after vainly using every persuasion to induce him to accept a 
carte blanche from the empress of Russia — as a recompense for direct- 
ing the vast projects in that kingdom — she observed, “ Sir, you are a 
great man, and I honour you I You may have an equal in abilities, 
perhaps, but in character you stand single. The English minister. Sir 
Robert Walpole, was mistaken, and my sovereign has the misfoi*tune 
to find one man who has not his price.” In ail ^e social duties of life 
he was most exemplary; and he was a lover and encoarager of real 
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merit in whatever station of life be found it. His papers, consisting of 
plans, reports, and treatises on almost every branch of engineering, 
were published after his death by the society of Civil engineers. 

louring his own lifetime Smeaton published Narrative of the 
building, and a Description of the construction of Eddystone Light- 
house/ from which we learn the following facts connected with the pro- 
gress and completion of tiiat extraordinary work. The Eddystone 
light-house is situated on a reef of rocks directly between the Lizard 
and Start points at the entrance of Plymouth Sound. The first light- 
house constructed on this spot was entirely carried away in the memor- 
able storm of 26th November, 1708. Its successor was burnt down in 
1755. To guard against a repetition of the latter accident Smeaton 
resolved that his should be entirely of stone. After much time spent 
in deliberating upon the best form and method of construction, he 
adopted the model furnished by the trunk of an oak for his building. 
That tree swells out towards its roots so as to obtain a broad and firm 
base, while, diminishing as it rises, it again swells out as it approaches 
towards the insertion of the branches, so as to afford them a secure hold 
on die trunk. This outline is evidently well-adapted for a light-house 
exposed to violent storms. The storm spends itself on the broad and 
circular base without being able to effect a breach, while the curved 
cornice, or bulging head of the pillar, throws off the heavy seas from 
the lantern. For the height of twelve feet from the rock the building 
is solid, of Portland stone faced with Cornish granite. The intenor, 
which consists of four rooms, one above the other, is accessible by a 
moveable ladder, and surmounted with a glass-lantern 21 feet in height. 
The height from the lowest point of the foundation to the floor of the 
lantern is 70 feet It has withstood, uninjured, every storm since its 
erection, and bids fair to last for centuries to come. 


BORN A. D, 1733, — DIED A. D. 1794. 

James Bruce was born about the year 1733. His family was de- 
scended from one of the brothers, or other collateral relations, of the 
heroic Eobert Bruce, king of Scotland. Robert Bruce of Kinnaird, an 
eminent presbyterian minister in the reign of James VI., was one of his 
immediate ancestors. His parents held a respectable rank among the 
gentry of Stirlingshire in Scotland. 

He received a very excellent education at some of the most distin- 
guished seminaries in England. The languages of Greece and Rome, 
—mathematics, and the sciences dependent upon it, — the arts of design, 
— ^the more polished of the European tongues, — and gymnastic exer- 
cises, — ^were comprehended in the curriculum of the youth. His studies 
were finished at the university of Edinburgh; and the usual course of 
travel on the continent followed soon after. About the year 1760 
young Bruce, then in possession of his paternal estate, was looked upon 
as one of the most promising young Scotsmen of his age. The late 
esxl of Chatham, whose patronage he courted, was about to have brought 
him into some employment in the public service at the very time he 
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himself was suddenly driven from power. The new administration, 
however, appointed him to the office of British consul at Algiers ; and 
it was recommended to him by the ministers to whom he owed his ap- 
pointment, to investigate those remains of ancient Roman magnificence 
of which Africa was believed to contain many specimens, either un- 
known or but imperfectly known to the curious in Europe. Sweden 
had just sent, from among the pupils of the great Linnseus, a Hassel- 
quist, a Kalm, and other scientific missionaries, to explore the most 
distant regions of the earths The king of Denmark, also, had lately 
employed a company, consisting of an engineer, a draughtsman, a lin- 
guist, a botanist, and a physician, to investigate the histoiy of the an- 
cient and present state of Arabia, and the other most famous countries 
of the East The islands scattered throughout the wide expanse of the 
southern seas were beginning to be numbered by adventurous naviga- 
tors. France and Spain were sending philosophers to Siberia and to 
Peru, for the purpose of ascertaining the precise figure of the earth. 
The love of science, and the beneficent desire to promote the civiliza- 
tion of mankind, seem at this time to have every where inspired a de- 
sire to prosecute discoveries. It was not merely a pedantic fancy or 
a Quixotic dream, therefore, that impelled Bruce to enter on those bold 
enterprises which he was destined to accomplish. Some time was ne- 
cessarily spent in the study of the language of the Moorish Arabians, 
and in fulfilling the functions of his official character, before he could 
proceed upon his researches. But within no long period after his ar- 
rived he boldly committed himself to the dangerous faith of some tribes 
of wandering Arabs, and advanced, in search of ancient ruins, into re- 
gions which no visitant from modern Europe had as yet successfully 
explored. Associating with his Arabian hosts and guides, and display- 
ing a knowledge of their language and manners which left him scarcely 
under the disadvantages of a stranger, he was enabled to discriminate 
the peculiarities of their respective characters with an accuracy of ob- 
servation perhaps unequalled by any former traveller. 

From Africa he passed, in prosecution of greater designs, to the 
Grecian isles and the coast of Syria. An unfortunate shipwreck dam- 
aged his valuable collection of instruments for astronomical observations, 
but could not deter his resolute mind from its adventurous pursuits. 
In Syria he surveyed the ruins of Tadmor and Balbec, and executed 
many valuable drawings of those noble, though mutilated, monuments 
of ancient art. From Syria he repaired to Egypt. Its great towns, — 
its pyramids, — the sites and remains of its ancient cities, — ^the pheno- 
mena of the overflowings of its mighfy river, the Nile, — ^the foimation 
of its lower territory, — ^5ie comparison of its present local circumstances 
with its ancient history, joined to the character of its government and 
inhabitants, — ^all excited and engaged Mr Bruce’s attention. His 
science, the manly dignity and firmness of his personal character, the 
advant^es arising from the recommendations with which he travelled, 
and some lucky concurring incidents, introduced him to the friendship 
and protection of the famous Ali Bey, who was then all-powerful in 
Egypt, and by thb means procured him fiicilities for observation and 
inquiry which have rarely been possessed by Europeans in that land. 

From Egypt Mr Bruce sailed southward, on the Red sea, to Jidda in 
the Happy Arabia. From this place he sailed for Masuab, the maritime 
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key of the entrance into xibyssinia, on the western coast of the Red sea. 
On this occasion, and during the previous navigation from Suez to Jid- 
da, he surveyed and sounded the Red sea with hydrographical care and 
skill, by which he was enabled to form a better naval chart of it than 
the world had hitherto been in possession of. After many perils from 
the deceit and thievish rapacity of the inhabitants on the eastern fron- 
tiers of the Abyssinian empire, our traveller happily made his way to 
a considei*able mercantile town within its confines. The name of Ras 
Michael, to whom he had been recommended, and who was at this time 
master of both the king and his kingdom, here afforded him as much 
security as a stranger could expect to find among a barbarous people, 
and amid the horrors of civil war; his own intrepid boldness and vigi- 
lance, — his noble liberality in the distribution of presents fitted to strike 
and please the fancy of a rude nation,— some lucky but unexpected in- 
cidents, — and the admiration which his dexterity in shooting and horse- 
manship excited, did all the rest. Mr Bruce arrived at Gondar, the 
Abyssinian capital, in the midst of one of the fiercest and most afflict- 
ing civil wai^ by which the countiy had ever been wasted. But even 
in these circumstances, and among a race so barbarous, the felicity of 
his genius preserved him safe. The smallpox was at this moment out- 
rivalling the havoc of war by its terrible devastations throughout all 
Abyssinia. Our traveller was sufflciently acquainted with the Turkish 
and English methods of treating the smallpox; and his art rescued from 
the brink of the grave several lives of which the preservation had been 
deemed hopeless. The beautiful Ozors Esther, the beloved wife of 
Michael, — her mother, the Itegh6, whose state as queen-dowager re- 
mained inviolate amidst the destructions of civil war, — some gallant 
youths, the sons and grandsons of these ladies, — grateful for Bruce’s 
medical assistance, and charmed with the mingled boldness and gentle- 
ness of his character, quickly became his zealous friends and protectors. 
When Michael, and with him the young king whom he sustained on 
the throne, returned fi*om a successful campaign to Gondar, the stran- 
ger was presented to them with recommendations which secured a veiy 
nattering reception. The king and the minister immediately conceived a 
warm partiality for him* High offlees in the court were ofiered him ; and 
to obtain the protection necessary to enable him to accomplish the pur- 
poses of his journey, he was obliged to accept the government of a small 
province, and even to enrol himself among the lords of the bed-chamber 
to the Abyssinian monarch. 

To penetrate to the sources of the Nile, and to examine every thing 
relative to the natuiul history of the country, had been the first objects 
of his inquiry when he made his way into Abyssinia. Obtaining at 
length a feudal grant of the very territory in which the fountains of the 
Nile had been so long hidden from the European world, he set out to 
visit them; andafier many perils he arrived at what he conceived to be 
the source of this mysterious river, and drank libations from its well- 
head more grateful and intoxicating to a romantic traveller than the Fa- 
lemian of old. , 

Mr Bruce having accomplished the object of his adventurous jour- 
ney into Abyssinia, and happily surmounted the tremendous perils of 
a return through the desert of Sennaar, proceeded gaily down the 
Nile to Cairo. An act of kindness to one of the ofllcers of Moham- 
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med Bey, who had by this time supplanted Ali Bey in the administra- 
tion of the Egyptian government, proved the occasion of introducing 
Bruce to that ruler with advantages which made the bey willing to gra- 
tify him with almost any favour. On this occasion he was not unmind- 
ful of the commercial interests of his country. Grateful for the fa- 
vours he had received from the servants of the British East India com- 
pany at Jidda, he procured from Mohammed Bey a firman, or letters 
patent, authorizing the English to transmit their merchandise thither 
on the payment of more moderate duties than had ever before been 
exacted from them in any part of the Red sea. This was Bruce’s last 
remarkable transaction with the great men of the East. He soon after 
sailed from Alexandria, and arrived safe in Europe. 

At the British court the Afi'ican traveller s first reception was suffi- 
ciently flattering. His drawings were accepted to enrich the collection 
of his sovereign, and he was in return presented with the sum of £2000. 
Proud of his adventures and discoveries, and pleased with the respect 
and admiration which they attracted, Bruce for a time abandoned him- 
self to exultation, and hoped that a character, tried in an enterprise so 
perilous and splendid, would not fail to be employed by a discerning 
king and ministry in some of the most honourable offices his country 
could bestow. But he was soon to experience the most bitter disap- 
pointment Suspicions were invidiously suggested that his drawings 
were too exquisitely fine to have been executed, as he pretended, by his 
own pencil. He was also unfortunate in not knowing to make due con- 
cessions in his accounts of what he had seen and achieved to the in- 
credulity of ignorance. In the mean time the public was greatly dis- 
satisfied with his delay to produce a complete narrative of his travels. 
His friends dreaded lest he should procrastinate a publication which 
they anxiously longed to obtain, till perhaps his death might for ever 
frustrate his uncertain intentions of giving it to the world. His ene* 
mies maliciously attributed the delay to bis consciousness of the impos- 
ture and falsehood of his pretensions. The lively De Tott returning 
into Europe from Turkey and Tartary, pretended to have received 
from the very servant who had attended Bruce into Abyssinia, an ac- 
count of the Scottish traveller’s adventures in that country, which was 
directly contradictory of that which Bruce himself had given out. 
Although Daifies Barrington, in a very ingenious paper, refuted the 
calumny of De Tott, and though all the friends of Bruce were ready to 
rise up with indignation against this impeachment of hb veracity, yet 
nothing less than the pubScation of the long-expected narrative by the 
traveller himself, would now satisfy the suspicions and demands of the 
public. The task was, after all that he had formerly done, still a diffi- 
cult one. His astronomical observations were to be revised and veri- 
fied. It was necessary for him once more to ransack the depths of 
Grecian and oriental erudition, in order to discover the disagreement 
or coincidence between what the Jews, Arabs, and Greeks, had recorded, 
and that which he himself had observed concerning Abyssinia and the 
other countries of the East. His journals were to be wrought into a 
regular continuous narrative. His observations on the subjects of na- 
tural hbtory were to be carefully compared with the scientific elements 
of thb branch of knowledge, and were, if possible, to be accommo- 
dated in hb account to the technical phraseology of naturalbts. The 
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beauty of arrangement, the propriety and the graces of style, with all 
those delicacies of composition which, without long practice, even taste 
and genius are rarely able to display, were to be attempted by a man, 
who, though no mean judge of elegance, had long been more attentive 
to the matter than to the manner of whatever he wrote or read. A 
considerable period, therefore, was necessarily spent in revising his 
journals and improving their form. When it was ready for publication, 
Messrs Robinson of Patemoster-row became the purchasers, not of the 
copy-right, but of the whole edition. Although the work consisted of 
five volumes in quarto, yet it experienced a very rapid sale ; and in 
France a translation of it was executed with a degree of haste which 
almost anticipated the circulation of the original.^ 

His last visit to London occurred during the publication of his tra- 
vels. He returned soon after to Scotland; and the few remaining years 
of his life were spent either at Edinburgh or at one of his seats in the 
country. He at length resolved to publish a new edition of his travels 
in octavo; and, with this view, says one of his anonymous biogra- 
phers, “ anxiously consulted the Rev. Dr Blair, at an interview at which 
I had accidentally the honour to be present, concerning those altera- 
tions which the doctor’s exquisite taste as a critic, and his judgment as 
a man of sagacity and discretion, might suggest as fit to be made for 
the improvement of the work. That revision of his astronomical facts ; 
that correction and polishing anew of the style; that erasure of indeli- 
cacies, whether of vanity or obscenity; that amended arrangement; 
that more complete and satisfactory detail of Abyssinian manners; 
which Blair, with friendly criticism recommended, Mr Bruce respect- 
fully consented to execute.” It was within a very few months after this 
interview, that just as he had risen from entertaining a company of 
friends in his house of Kinnaird, and while he was turning round to 
conduct some of the ladies from his drawing-room to their carriage, he 
was suddenly attacked with an apoplectic lit, and expired almost imme- 
diately. 

Subsequent travellers have amply corroborated Bruce’s statements 
on the points most questioned by the impugners of his veracity. “ The 
British world,” says a writer in the Westminster Review, ‘‘was undoubt- 
edly greatly to blame in their treatment of Bruce, but the fault was not 
only on their side. It was weak and unworthy to have rejected the 
story of a traveller because some jealous critics, conceited of their feeble 
lights, led the way in abusing him ; but Bruce himself was an ungainly 
person. Proud, irritable, and unbending, he quickly took the alarm at 
the first symptoms of incredulity, and haughtily abstained from setting 
those right who had made but one step in error, and who would have 
been but too happy to have retracted. Those very qualities which con- 
tributed to Bruce’s success in his hazardous expedition impeded him 
at home. Six-feet-four in bodily height, and with a corresponding alti- 
tude of spirit, gifted with all kinds of accomplishment, corporeal and 
intellectud, jealous of his honour, proud of his success, glorying in his 
ancestors, and not by any means esteeming himself least of his race, he 

' Brace himself, favouring the undertaking of the French translator, was pleased to 
enrich his hook by the communication of some facts, which respect for the delicacy of 
the British fair had withheld him fVom publishing in English, but concerning which he 
believed that the literary ladies of France would not be so scrupulous. 
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was not a person to win his way where he was contemned, and that 
more particularly in the quarter where he rashly deemed he had laid 
up immortal honour. Some idea of the temper in which he returned 
from Abyssinia may be formed from the fact of his travelling to Rome 
immediately on his arrival in Europe, to chastise an Italian marquess 
who had presumed, during his twelve years' absence, to marry his Maria, 
-^the lady he had drank to at the source of the Nile, and the woman 
he had sighed for in the mountains of Abyssinia, his hope and spirit's 
consolation when sinking under the simoom of the desert of Nubia, and 
whom he considered as betrothed to himself. The agreeable anecdote 
of his making a disbeliever of his travels swallow a raw beefsteak, say- 
ing, ‘ eat that or fight me,’ simply proved his antagonist's unwillingness 
to risk his life, and his own readiness to do so. His admirable reply 
to Single- Speech Hamilton, his cousin and friend, who said to him one 
day after dinner, ‘ Now, Bruce, make us some of those drawings the 
people think you got Balugani the Italian artist to paint for you.' 
* Gerard,' replied Bruce very gravely, ^ you made one fine speech, and 
the world doubted its being your own composition; but if you will stand 
up now here and make another speech as good, we shall believe it to 
have been your own.’ Such an answer set down one objector and proved 
the author’s talent at repartee, but left the question of the drawings exactly 
where it was. On Bruce's return, worn down with fatigue, beset with the 
diseases of the desert, and bearing about him all the marks of long and 
arduous travail, the world naturally expected some extraordinary narrative 
of his proceedings, and the savans and philosophical quid nuncs of the 
day eagerly crowded round the nouveau deharqui for his intelligence: he 
told them the most striking facts of his experience, without softening 
them down or preparing the minds of his auditors, and they laughed 
incredulously. Such a reception was enough to drive the proud Scot 
into eternal silence, and for seventeen years he never attempted to pub- 
lish a written account of his travels. This was a &tal mistake : his 
retreat seemed like the escape of a fainthearted impostor, another in- 
ventor of Formosa islands, and when at length his book did make its 
appearance, it appeared like the tardy bolstering up of an old story : 
every wretched scribbler was prepared to refute the elaborate lie. Thus 
the book was condemned before it appeared. It is painful to morti- 
fication, even at this time of day, to hear that the copies of the hi$tor}>’ 
of Bruce's arduous travels and singular discoveries, were sold in Dublin 
for waste paper almost immediately after their appearance. Such a fact 
coming to the ears of a traveller who had encountered the hardships that 
Bruce bad, and in the spirit of nobleness and patriotism that was always 
uppermost in his breast, were enough to break the heart of an ordinary 
man. Bruce was now getting into years, his gigantic form had become 
proportionately large ; he lived in retirement on his estate at Kinnaird, 
amusing himself with astronomy, the perfecting of his drawings, and the 
management of his estate ; he frequently assumed the turban and the 
relics of his Eastern attire, and indulged in long fits of apparent con- 
templation, at which time he was probably reverting to the most stirring 
period of his life, the six years of Abyssinian adventures, during which 
every day had its event, when he was dw^elling amidst scenes, the com- 
monest of which were too extraordinary to be credited in England, and 
when he was called upon almost everj^ hour for some effort, on the result 
VI. u 
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of which his existence depended, and, what was far more to him, the 
honourable termination of his enterprise. These moods naturally aston- 
ished his neighbours, who used to exclaim, when they observed him in 
these moods, ^Ehl the laird's gane daft* Such was the course of 
Bruce's life after his return ; and certainly this plan of dealing with the 
public was not the most politic; but Bruce disdained to manage the 
world which he was entitled to instruct, and for whose information he 
had gone through so fiery an ordeal.** 

This is just as well as generous treatment of Bruce's memory. His 
most recent biographer, Major Head, has vindicated him with equal 
success, and still more enthusiasm, while he has, at the same time, very 
fairly stated the principal defects in Bruce's narrative. “ In attentively 
reading the latest edition of Bruce's travels," says the major, « it must 
be evident to every one that, in point of composition, the work has very 
great faults. Bruce had an immense quantity of information to give, 
but he wanted skill to impart it as it deserved ; and certainly nothing 
can be worse than the arrangement of his materials. In his narrative, 
he hardly starts before we have him talking quite familiarly of people 
and of places known only to himself; himself perfectly at ease and 
at home, he forgets that his reader is an utter stranger in the land. 
He also forgot, or rather he seems never to have considered, that 
the generality of mankind were not as fond as himself of endeavouring 
to trace a dark, speculative question to its source. His theories, which, 
whether right or. wrong, are certainly ingenious, constantly break the 
thread of his narrative ; and, like his minute history of all the kings of 
Abyssinia supposed to have reigned from the time of Solomon to his 
day, they tire and wear out the patience of the reader. Yet these were 
evidently very favourite parts of his volumes : and, eager in detailing 
evidence and arguments which he conceived to be of great Importance, 
he occasionally neglected his narrative, jumbled bis facts and dates, 
and, from his notes having been made on separate slips of paper, he 
made a few very careless mistakes. For instance, the beautiful Welleta 
Selasse, long after she was poisoned, is discovered by the reader making 
love with Amha Yasous I Tecla Meriam, also, reappears some months 
after he had been drowned. Arkecho is described after the reader has 
left it; and the palace. of Koscam, in which Bruce lived so long, is not 
described until he had actually bidden adieu to Abyssinia. But Bruce's 
attention was evidently engrossed by great objects ; and though his 
descriptions are often brilliant, and his sentiments always noble and 
manly, yet he cared comparatively little about certain parts of his nar- 
rative ; and in the enormous ma^ of notes and memoranda which he 
brought home with him, he arranged a very few of them in their wrong 
places. But his mistakes, excepting one, were harmless, and absolutely 
not worth notice, although to the critic they were, of course, gems of 
inestimable value. The only one which requires explanation is, that, 
in describing Gondar, he mentions the death of Balugani (bis Italian 
draughtsman) before he mentions his journey to the source of the Nile; 
and as Balugani died after this journey, Bruce’s enemies in general, 
and Salt in particular, have endeavoured at great length to prove that 
this error, was deliberately intended to rob Balugani of the honour of 
having accompanied him to these fountains; whereas, it being perfectly 
well known that .Bruce engaged Balugani at a salary of thirty-five 
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Roman crowns a-montb, for the express purpose of accompanying him 
in his travels^ it is not likely that he should have been jealous of his 
own servant, particularly as, if he had wished to have gone to Geesh 
without Balugani, he had only to have ordered him to remain at Gondar. 
But eveiy trifling mistake which Bruce made was distorted, and con- 
strued into fraud and deceit His dates are occasionally wrong ; but 
in his notes, which he brought to England, they are often inserted in 
so trembling a hand, that it is but too evident they were written on a 
bed of sickness. Besides this, it must surely be known to every one 
that, when a man visits such immense countries as Bruce travelled 
across, his great difliculty is to overlook detail ; for, like a hound, if 
once he puts his nose to the ground be gets puzzled. No man attempts 
to conduct a trigonometrical survey, and to All it up at the same time;, 
if he is to determine the grand features of the country, it is impossible 
that he can be veiy attentive to its detail ; and if he is minute in his 
detail, he can have looked very little to the general character of the 
country; — a man cannot study astronomy and botany at the same 
time.” 


BOEN A.D. 1728. — ^DIED A.D. 1793. 

John Hunter, the brother of William, whose life we have already 
sketched, wbs born at Long Calderwood in Lanarkshire, in 1728, be- 
ing his brother’s junior by ten yeai’s. Dr Adams, his biographer, re- 
presents his early education as having been much neglected. Indeed 
he appears to have been originally intended for a mechanic employ- 
ment, and was apprenticed for some time to a carpenter and cabinet- 
maker who had married his sister. He at last expressed a wish to fol- 
low his brother William’s profession, and was Invited by him to come 
to London, w'here, under the able instructions of his brother and 
Messrs Cheselden and Pott, he soon became an able anatomist and 
surgeon. In 1752 he was entered at St Mary’s hall, Oxford, where he 
remained only two years. Returning to London in 1754, he was ad- 
mitted by his brother to partnership as a lecturer and demonstrator of 
anatomy, in which capacity he gave as much satisfaction as his brother 
himself. His intense application to professional investigations at last 
injured his health ; and symptoms of pulmonary affection appearing, he 
was induced to go abroad as a stafif-surgeon. To this appointment mili- 
tary surgery has been greatly indebted ; Hunter’s observations on gun- 
shot wounds being among the earliest and best contributions to that im- 
portant branch of surgery. . 

Sir Everard Home says, that previous to his going abroad, Hunter 
had made many important contributions to anatomical science; amongst 
others he had traced the ramification of the olfactory nerves upon tiie 
membranes of the nose, and had discovered the course of some of the 
branches of the fifth pair of nerves. He remained three years abroad. 
In 1767 he was chosen a fellow of the Royal society. In 1771 he 
married the sister of Mr, afterwards Sir Everard, Home ; and in the 
same year he published the first part of his treatise on the teeth and 
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gums, of which the conclusion appeared in 1778. In a communication 
to the Royal society, read in 1772, he suggested the existence of a sol* 
vent power in the gastric juice, and threw much new light on the func- 
tion of digestion* In 1773 he commenced a course of lectures on the 
theory and practice of surgery, chiefly with the view of rescuing his 
own discoveries and opinions from misrepresentation. In 1776 he was 
appointed surgeon-extraordinary to the king* About this period he 
communicated to the Royal society an account of his dissection of three 
elephants and a torpedo, and a paper on the gillarvo, or gizzard trout 
He also contributed to the Philosophical transactions an account of the 
electrical organs of the gymnotus, and a paper on the heat of auimab 
and vegetable structures. About three years previous to the death of 
his celebrated brother, he had an unfortunate dispute with him relative 
to their respective claims to the dbcovery of the structure of the pla- 
centa. In 1787 he was presented by the Royal society with the Cop- 
leyan medal for the best papers on a variety of mcdi<^ subjects. In 
1790 he was appointed surgeon-general of the army* He died sud- 
denly on the 16th of October, 1793. 

The investigations of John Hunter are all marked with the stamp of 
high genius and indefatigable industry* It might be invidious to insti- 
tute a close comparison betwixt him and his gifted brother ; but it is 
generally allowed by medical men, that John would suffer nothing in 
die comparison. Like his brother too, he was conscious of his own 
powers and merit Dr Garthshore one day entering his museum of 
comparative anatomy, on which he is said to have expended nearly 
£100,000, and finding him busily engaged, exclaimed, Ah, John, you 
are always at work !” I am,*’ replied Hunter, and when I am dead 
you will not soon meet with another John Hunter.’^ His collection was 
purchased by government after his death for £15,000, and committed 
to the charge of the college of surgeons. 

^ix asatlliam Son^is. 

BOEN A. n. 1746. — ^Disn a. n. 1794. 

The pen of biography has seldom found more useful and pleasing 
employment than in delineating this illustrious character, whose name 
is associated not only with high literary achievements and professional 
reputation, but with all the graces of polished life, and almost all the more 
amiable personal virtues. His career was a splendid one; but it became 
such not so much from the possession of great original powers of mind, 
as from well-directed talents, supported by extreme perseverance and 
industry* The lesson, therefore, which a feithful memoir of his life is 
calculated to set before all, is a highly practical and cheering one* 
Great as Sir William Jones’s attainments unquestionably were, they 
may be emulated by any one who wOl bring to the task his energy and 
perseverance* 

Sir William Jones was born in London in the year 1746* His father 
was a highly respectable teacher of mathematics, who, though able to 
trace his origin to the ancient chieftains of Wales, was indebted to his 
own talents for his elevation from the rank of a petty yeoman of Anglesey 
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to the intimate familiarity and fnendship of Sir Isaac Newton^ and many 
other distinguished persons of his day. He died about three years ailier 
the birth of his son William, who was left to the care of a mother of 
unusual accomplishments and merit, whose judicious discipline materi* 
ally contributed to prepare her son for entering on that splendid career 
which he was destined to accomplish. ** To his incessant importunities 
for information on casual topics of conversation, which she watchfhlly 
stimulated,** says his amiable biographer, Lord Teignmouth, she con* 
stantly replied, ‘ Read, and you will know,* — a maxim, to the observ- 
ance of which he always acknowledged himself indebted for his future 
attainments. By this method, his desire to learn became as eager as 
her wish to teach ; and such was her talent of instruction, and his faci- 
lity of retaining it, that in his fourth year he was able to read, distinctly 
and rapidly, any English book. She particularly attended, at the same 
time, to the cultivation of his memory, by making him learn and repeat 
some of the popular passages in Shakspeare, and the best of Gay's 
fables.*’ In his seventh year he was sent to Harrow school, then under 
the superintendence of Dr Thackeray, who soon discovered the worth of 
his young pupil, and used to say of him that “Jones was a boy of so active 
a mind, that if he were left naked and ftiendless on Salisbury plain he 
would, nevertheless, find the road to fame and fortune.** After Dr 
Thackeray’s retirement from Harrow, young Jones continued his studies 
under the excellent Dr Sumner, with whom he became a great fiivourite, 
and who has been heard to declare that his young pupil was a better 
Grecian than himself. In addition to assiduous and most successful 
study of the Greek and Roman authors, he acquired a knowledge of 
the Hebrew language, to which he added, during the vacations, a 
thorough acquaintance with French and Italian. The name of Jones 
was long remembered at Harrow, not only for the extent and variety of 
his attainments, but for his amiable disposition and conciliating manners. 

In the seventeenth year of his age he was entered at University col- 
lege, Oxford, where, besides adding to his stores of classical erudition, 
he commenced the study of Arabic, in which, with the assistance of a 
native of Aleppo, he made considerable progress. By the help of 
Meninski and Gentius, he also gained considerable acquaintance with 
the modem Persic. During the vacations, which he spent in London, 
he attended the schools of Angelo for riding and fencing, and read the 
best authors in Italian, Spanish, mid Portuguese, following, in all respect^ 
the plan of education recommended by Milton. In 1765 he accepted 
the situation of private tutor to Lord Althorp, son of Lord Spencer, 
and in the year following was appointed to one of the Bennett fellow- 
ships. In Lord Spencer’s family he continued to prosecute his classical 
and oriental studies, and commenced his commentaries on Asiatic poetry. 
He also translated into French Mirza’s life of Nadir Shah from the Per- 
sian manuscript, — a task which he undertook by the desire of the king 
of Denmark. These laborious engagements did not prevent him from 
indul^ng his ambition for universal accomplishment, by taking private 
lessons in dancing, and a course of lessons on the Welsh harp, and prac- 
tising the broadsword with an old pensioner at Chelsea. The winter 
of 1769 was spent by Mr Jones and his pupil at Nice; in the spring of 
next year they travelled through a considerable' part of France, and 
returned in August to England. His letters from the continent rarely 
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contain any description of natural objects, or delineation of natural pecu- 
liarities, but are almost exclusively devoted to literary subjects. 

Soon after his return to England, Mr Jones left the family of Lord 
Spencer, and finally dedicated himself to the study of the law as a pro- 
fession. He took this step avowedly in compliance with the urgent 
solicitations of his friends ; at the same time he admitted, in a letter to 
his friend. Count Reviezki, that the advice was conformable to bis own 
inclinations ; ‘‘ for,” says he, “ the only road to the highest stations in 
this country is that of the law, and I need not add how ambitious and 
laborious I am.” In the summer of 1771 we find him commencing the 
perusal of Blackstone's Commentaries, and expressing his surprise that 
the law should be so generally esteemed a dry and irksome study. He 
had not yet grappled with the year books and reports of the profession, 
or he would probably have expressed himself with more hesitation on 
the subject. In a letter to his friend. Dr Bennett, written about this 
time, he says: I have learned so much, seen so much, written so much, 
said so much, and thought so much, since I conversed with you, that 
were I to attempt to tell half what I have learned, seen, writ, said, and 
thought, my letter would have no end. I spend the whole winter in 
attending the public speeches of our greatest lawyers and senators, and 
in studying our own admirable laws, which exhibit the most noble ex- 
ample of human wisdom that the mind of man can contemplate. I give 
up my leisure hours to a political treatise on the Turks, from which I 
expect some reputation ; and I have several objects of ambition which 
I cannot trust to a letter, but will impart to you when we meet If I 
stay in England, I shall print my * De Poesi Asiatic^ ’ next summer, 
though I shall be at least two hundred pounds out of pocket by it. In 
short, if you wish to know my occupations, read the beginning of Mid- 
dleton’s Cicero, pp. 18 — 18, and you will see my model ; for I would 
willingly lose my head at the age of sixty, if I could pass a life at all 
analogous to that which Middleton describes.” 

In 1774 he published his commentaries on Asiatic poetry, which 
were received with admiration and applause by the whole oriental scho- 
lars of Europe. Some time before this his ever-active mind had pro- 
jected an epic poem on the supposed discovery of Britain by a Tyrian 
prince, and a history of the Turks, both of which designs, however, were 
soon laid aside for more serious engagements. He was called to the 
bar in 1774, and had discovered, as he writes to an intimate friend, that 
the law was a jealous science, and would admit no partnership with the 
muses. From this period to the year 1780 his time appears to have 
been devoted almost exclusively to the duties of his profession, in which, 
though his practice was not very extensive, his reputation was continu- 
ally rising. ^^His researches and studies,” says Lord Teignmouth, 
>*.were not confined to any one branch of jurisprudence, but embraced 
the whole in its fullest extent. He compared the doctrines and princi- 
ples of ancient legislators with the later improvements in the science of 
law, he collated the various codes of the different states of Europe, and 
collected professional knowledge wherever it was to be found. In 1780 
he was persuaded to offer himself for the representation of Oxford in 
parliament, but he was ultimately induced to withdraw from the con- 
test. • Next year he again appeared as an orientalist in his translation 
of the seven femous Arabic poems called the ^ Moallakat’ In 178;^ 
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he published an essay on the Law of Bailments, and the translation of 
an Arable poem on Mohammedan law. 

In the spring of next year Mr Jones received the appointment of a 
seat in the supreme court of judicature at Calcutta, through the influence 
principally of Lord Ashburton. On this occasion the honour of knight- 
hood was conferred upon him. His hopes and exertions had been directed 
to this appointment flom the moment of his entrance on the profession, 
but the language in which he expresses himself in a letter to Lord Spen- 
cer, written while the appointment itself was in suspense, strikingly illus- 
trates the high-toned independence of his character as well as the extent 
of his ambition : I certainly wish to have it,” he says, because I 
wdsh to have £20,000 in my pocket before I am eight and thirty years 
old, and then I might contribute in some little degree towards the ser- 
vice of my country in parliament, as well as at the bar, without selling 
my liberty to a patron, as too many of my profession are not ashamed 
of doing; and 1 might be a speaker in the house of commons in the full 
vigour and maturity of my age, whereas, in the slow career of West- 
minster hall, 1 should not, perhaps, even with the best success, acquire 
the same independent station till the age at which Cicero was killed. 
But be assured, my dear lord, that if the minister be offended at the 
style in which 1 have spoken, do speak, and will speak of public affairs, 
and on that account should refuse to give me the judgeship, 1 shall not 
be at all mortified, having already a very decent competence, without a 
. debt, or a care of any kind ” He embarked in April for India, having 
just married Miss Shipley, the eldest daughter of the bishop of St 
Asaph, to whom he had been long attached, but whose hand he had 
disdained to solicit until he had acquired distinction and independence 
by his own exertions. 

In September, 1783, he landed at Calcutta, and he had scarcely en- 
tered upon his judicial functions before he established the Asiatic society, 
which held its first meeting in January 1784«. In order the better to 
promote the views of the society he immediately commenced the study 
of the Sanscrit, in which he was soon able to converse familiarly. He 
also amused himself with botany and natural history, in both which 
sciences he made no mean proficiency. But his most magnificent de- 
sign was a digest of Hindu and Mahommedan laws, on the model of 
Justinian, of which, when completed by the labours of native lawyers, 
he offered himself as the translator. To this most useful undertaking, 
in which the happiness and welfare of more than twenty millions of na- 
tive subjects were so materially interested, Sir William devoted himself 
with an ardour commensurate with its importance. He did not live to 
finish it, but it has been since completed by Mr Colebrooke. 

Unhappily for Sir William, Lady Jones was compelled by bad health 
to leave India at the close of the year 1793. It was the intention of 
Sir William to follow her in the beginning of 1794, by which period 
he hoped to have completed his Digest. But his own health, which 
had been considerably weakened by repeated attacks of the fever of the 
country, was assailed at last by an infimmation of the liver, and, after 
a very*^short illness, he expired on the 27th of April, 1794. “ On the 
morning of that day,” says Lord Teignmouth, "his attendants, alarmed 
at the evident symptoms of approaching dissolution, came precipitately 
to call the friend who has now the melancholy task of recording the 
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mournful event. Not a moment was lost in repairing to his house. He 
was lying on his bed in a posture of meditation, and the only symptom 
of remaining life was a small degree of motion in the heart, which after 
a few seconds ceased, and he expired without a pang or groan.” 

So closed the life of one of the most learned and anoiiable of men. 
Brief as his career was it had been brilliant throughout, and his un- 
exampled industry had enabled him to crowd into it a more varied array 
of accomplishments than, but for his example, it might have been sup- 
posed possible for a man of his years to have acquired. His literary 
attainments were the most remarkable : they comprised eight languages 
studied critically, namely, the English, Latin, French, Italian, Greek, 
Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit; eight studied less perfectly, but all in- 
telligible with a dictionary, namely, Spanish, Portuguese, German, 
Runic, Hebrew, Bengali, Hindu, and Turkish; and twelve studied least 
perfectly, but all attainable, namely, Tibetian, Pali, Phdavi, Deri, Rus- 
sian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, and Chinese. In 
all, twenty-eight languages. His professionail acquirements were of a 
very high order, although he commenced the study of the law at a later 
period, of life than is usual. His essay on the Law of Bailments has 
been pronounced by competent judges a model of its kind. As a judge 
his character is unimpeached and unimpeachable. In political senti- 
ments Sir William Jones was a decided whig, but he does not appear 
ever to have arrived at very profound and exact ideas on the principles 
of government. Of his religious sentiments we are inclined to form a 
favourable judgment from the fervour and piety of his written devotions, 
and the opinion of his excellent biographer. A splendid edition of his 
works, in six volumes quarto, was published by his widow in 1799 


BOEN A. n. 1726 .»i>ibd a. d. 1795. 

Robert Bakewell, a yeoman of considerable property, and author 
of a new system relative to the breed of domestic animals, was born in 
1726 at Dishley in Leicestershire, on the paternal farm which afterwards 
became his constant residence, and the scene of all bis improvements. 
His education was such as is generally bestowed on people in his rank 
of life, and extended no further than to writing and arithmetic ; but he 
enjoyed the advantage of an early professional initiation in husbandry, 
under the auspices of a frither, who was a man of a strong and inquisi- 
tive mind, and the orderly excellence of whose agricultural labours had 
long distinguished him as the ablest cultivator of his district. The 
elder Bakewell died in 1760, but the management of the farm was com- 
mitted to the son many years before, and at his fatlicr’s death he had 
witnessed a series of successftd experimental practice, both in stock- 
breeding and husbandly. 

The instructive conversation of his father, and a perusal of the farm- 
ing and cattle treatises of Ellis of Gaddesden, were the first incentives 
to improvement experienced by our rural philosopher. Looking around 
him he beheld nothing worthy of remark, but a stupid and indolent 
adherence to old customs,-— a farming practice without order or econo- 
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my> — the land foul and starved for want of stocky or stocked with shab- 
by and ill-sorted animals, — and a bare living with dif&culty obtained 
where, with an enlightened and spirited improvement, fortune might 
have been acquired. Having now conceived certain ^eoretic notions, 
with a characteristic spirit of sagacity and enterprise He determined to 
submit them to the test of experiment, previously to their adoption as 
fixed principles. He accordingly made occasional tours through the 
best cultivated parts of the island, especially those most celebrated for 
their respective breeds of cattle ; he visited Ireland more than once 
for the same purpose. He viewed on the spot the use and commence- 
ment of that cheap, expeditious, and efiective mode of husbandry prac- 
tised in Norfolk, which has since become so deservedly &mous ; and on 
that model, and the neat and orderly systems of Holland and Flanders, 
which he afterwards surveyed, he founded his own, in no respect infe- 
rior, and in many far superior to the celebrated originals. 

The' Lancashire long-horned cattle, the Teeswater and Lincoln sheep, 
the Berkshire pigs, — ^in short, all the original and best breeds of the 
island, now supplied Dishley with well-selected individuals, in order to 
mix and produce a variety according to the precise ideas of this sys- 
tematic projector, and thus attain a profitable superiority both in respect 
to figure and quality. He accordingly went to work to diminish Iwne 
and length, or, in his own pithy phrase, to substitute profitable fiesh 
for useless bone.*’ Fineness of bone, he argued, and reduction of firame,. 
would produce fineness of fiesh, aptitude to fatten, and diminution of 
ofi^. The spontaneous tendency to pingue&ction would also conduce 
to quietude of disposition in the animal, and to the more economical 
and easy satisfaction of the appetite. 

Robert Bakewell, having nearly completed his seventieth year, died 
on the 1st of October, 1795, after a tedious sickness, to whi^ he sub- 
mitted with a constitutional and philosophical fortitude. He was never 
married. In person he was tall, broad in the chest and shoulders, and 
in his general figure exactly tallying with our ideas of the respectable 
old English yeoman. His countenance, which was benevolent, exhib- 
ited, at the same time, intelligence and sagacity. His manners had a 
rustic, yet polite and pleasing frankness, which rendered him acceptable 
to all ranks. He delivered himself on every occasion neatly, in few 
words, and always to the purpose ; and his anecdotes and stories— of 
which he posses^ a considerable fund — were listened to with much 
pleasure. 


SiNilliatn ittoson* 

BOKN A.D. 1725. — ^niSD A.l>. 1797 

The name of Mason occupies a larger space in ^e annals of English 
literature than is due to his real genius and poetical talents. The truth 
is, he was more than ordinarily fortunate in the times he fell upon* 
Had he been bom half a century earlier or later he would probsd>ly 
never have emerged from the obscurity of his parsonage,— or been 
known only as a respectable clergyman cultivating letters and construct- 
ing an occasional sonnet on the return of his own or hk wife’s birth- 
VI. X 
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day. But it was otherwise and more fortunately ordered for Mason: 
^‘he had the good fortune to be bom in one of those ‘ vacant interlunar’ 
periods of literature when a little poetic talent goes a great way,*** — 
hence his position, for a time, at the head of the poetical school of his 
country. 

William Mason was bora in 1725. His father was vicar of St Trinity 
hall in the East riding of Yorkshire. In 1742 he was entered of St 
John's college, Cambridge, where he had Dr Powell for his tutor. Gray 
says of him at this period of his life: he was one of much fancy, little 
judgment, and a good deal of modesty ; a good well-meaning creature, 
but in simplicity a perfect child; he reads little or nothing, writes 
abundance, and that with a design to make a fortune by it ; a little 
vain, but in so harmless a way, that it does not offend ; a little ambiti- 
ous, but withal so ignorant of the %vorld and its ways, that this does not 
hurt him in one’s opinion ; so sincere and undisguised, that no one with 
a spark of generosity would ever think of hurting him, he lies so open 
to injury ; but so indolent, that if he cannot overcome this habit, all his 
good qualities will signify nothing at all." 

He took his Bachelor’s degree in 1745; and probably about this 
period composed, his monody on the death of Pope, of which Mr Hart- 
ley Coleridge says: there is no man of twenty now living who could 
write half so well as Mason, that would not write much better on such 
an occasion. So much has been done in the last fifty years to recon- 
cile poetry with reason." Mason’s maiden poem is an imitation, — ^with 
improvements,— -of the then established models of elegiac composition 
so pleasantly ridiculed by Steele in the 80th No. of the Guardian.* In 
1747 he was chosen fellow of Pembroke college, chiefly on the recom- 
mendation of Gray ; but the master — ^who probably disliked Mason for 
his whig politics — objected to the election, « because,’’ says Mason him- 
self, ‘‘ he will not have an extraneus when they have fit persons in their 
own college.’’ It appears, however, that the master’s objections were 
finally overruled in 1749, in which year also Mason took his master’s 
degree. 

In 1748 Mason attacked the Jacobitism of Oxford in his poem of 
« Isis,’ to which Tom Warton replied in the ‘ Triumph of Isis/ In 
1751 he appeared as a dramatic writer in his ‘ Elfirida,’ in which he 
says he has attempted to pursue the method of the ancient drama, « so 
fiur as it is probable a Greek poet, were be alive, would now do, in or- 
der to adapt himself to the genius of our times, and the character of our 


* Hartley Coleridge. 

• la looking over gome English pastorals a few days ago, I perused at least fifty 
\e«a flocks, and reckoned np a bandit left-handed ravens, b^des blasted oaks, with- 
ering meadows, and weeping deities. Indeed, most of the occasional pastorals we have 
are built upon one and the same plan. A shepherd asks his fellow ‘ Why he is so pale ? 
if his fhvourite sheep hath strayed? if his pipe be broken? or Phyllis unkind?’ He 
answers, ‘ None of these misfortunes have befallen him, but one much greater, for 
Damon (or perhaps the god Pan) is dead.’ This immediately causes the other to 
make complaints, and call upon the lofty pines and silver streams to join in the lamenta- 
tion. WMe he goes . on, his friend interrupts him, and tells him that Damon lives, and 
shows him a track of light in the skies to confirm it ; then invites him to chestnuts and 

cheese. .tJpon this scheme most of the noble families in Great Britain have been com- 
forted, nor can I meet with any right honourable shepherd that doth not die and live 
again, after the manner of the aforesaid Damoxu** 
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tragedy.’* Our readers will thank us for laying before them the fol- 
lowing strictures on the < Elfrida,* from the pen of one every way qual- 
ified to judge of the measure of success or failure which attended the 
introduction of this novelty into our poetical literature : As an ac- 
commodation of the ancient drama to modern habits and sympathies,’* 
says Mr Hartley Coleridge, Elfrida* must be pronounced a decided 
failure. The unities are indeed preserved ; but at the expense of pro- 
bability and common sense* The chorus, instead of forming a neces- 
sary and integral part of the drama, . is a mere incumbrance on the 
action, and at best a divertissement between the acts. But a worse, 
because a moral fault, is, the unnecessaiy degradation of the parental 
character in the person of Orgar. His mock-mendicity, and lying, and 
skulking, and eves-dropping, and tale-telling, effect no purpose that 
might not have been better brought about in other ways ; and after 
the discovery of Athelwold*s treachery, he is of no use at all, but a 
dead weight upon the scene. We cannot help thinking that Mason be- 
gan his ^ Elfrida* with an eye to the theatre ; but finding the lyric parts, 
in which his strength lay, overgrow the dramatic, he abandoned that 
intention, and did not even offer it to a manager. When, however, he 
had acquired a name, w’hich was likely to fill the house, the elder 
Colman most unjustifiably produced it at Covent Garden, with his 
own or somebody else*s' alterations. Mason was angry at this, — no won- 
der; and Colman threatened him with a chorus of Grecian washer- 
women. Mason prudently let the matter drop. He had an irritable 
anxiety about his reputation, which made him a very unequal match 
for managers of iron nerve and brazen face ; and though he had un- 
doubtedly the right on his side, Colman and the chorus of washer- 
women would have had the laugh on tlieirs. In 1776, ‘Elfrida* ap- 
peared at Covent Garden with the author*s own alterations. It was 
probably heard once or twice with respectful attention, and then heard 
no more. ‘Elfrida’ would have sunk in oblivion if Mason had never 
written ‘ Caractacus.’ ** 

Mason took orders in 1754, on which occasion, it is said. War- 
burton thought fit to counsel him against further cultivation of the 
Muse, as inconsistent, or at least inexpedient, with his sacred profes- 
sion, — an advice which had all the influence with Mason which his 
learned bishop’s example could add to it. Soon after taking orders, 
he was appointed chaplain to the earl of Holdemess, and accompanied 
that nobleman on a visit to the continent. * On his return to l^gland, 
in 1756, he was presented to the vicarage of Aston in Yorkshire, where 
he spent the remainder of his life* In 1757, on the death of Cibber, 
and the non-acceptance on the part of Gray of the vacant laureateship, 
the minbtry advanced Whitehead to the honours of ‘the Butt and 
Bayes,* but thought it necessary to apologize to Mason for not offering 
the office to him: their ostensible excuse w'as that he was in orders,— 
the true ground of his ineligibility, his politics. 

The drama of ‘ Caractacus ’ appeared in 1759. “ Compared to ‘ El- 
frida,’ ” says Coleridge, “ it is as the well-considered work of a man, to 
the rash adventure of a boy. It is better, even as a.trag^y, than any 
thing that was produced in Mason s time. It aims at a high mark. It 
addresses itself to the moral imagination; it recognises a sympathy be- 
tween the uneasy strivings of the soul of man, and the everlasting 
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works of nature : it proves its author to have been a true poet in desire 
and object; and if, instead of a ti^edy, he has given a serious poem 
in dialogue, let us not quarrel with a golden vase, if it should not 
exactly correspond with its description in the catalogue.*’ The follow- 
ing choral ode, which occurs in this drama, was considered a cJtef 
d^ceuvre by Mason’s contemporaries : 

*<Hona on Snowdon calls: 

Hear, thou King of mountains, hear ! 

Harl^ she speaks from aU her stringy— 

Hark, her loudest echo rings, — 

King of mountains, bend thine ear ! 

Send thy spirits, send them soon, 

Now, when midnight and the moon 
Meet upon thy front of snow ; 

See 1 their gold and ebon rod, 

Where the sober sisters nod,* 

And greet in whispers sage and slow. 

Snon^on I mark, ’tis magic’s hour ; 

Now the mutter’d spell has power, » 

Power to rend thy ribs of rock, 

And burst thy base with thunder’s shock ; 

But to thee no ruder speU 
ShaU Mona use than those that dwell 
In music's secret cells, and lie 
Steep’d in the stream of harmony. 

<< Snowdon has heard the straih ; 

Hark ! amid the wondering grove 
Other voices meet our ear, — 

Other barpings answer clear,— 

Pinions flutter, shadows move. 

Busy murmurs hum around, 

Rustling vestments brush the ground ; 

Round, and round, and round they go, 

Through the twilight, through the shaide, 

Mount the oak’s majestic head. 

And gild the tufted mistleto.” f 

The author of < Caractacus,* in strict keeping with the spirit of nor- 
thern mythology, has put the following battle-hymn into the mouth of 
^the warrior * Death : 

* ^ Gray seems to have been much pleased with these lines. Speaking of the ad- 
vantage and licenses of subjects like Caractacus, drawn from a period of whose man- 
ners and opinions scarcely any thing is known, he says, * They leave an unbounded 
liberty to pore imagination and fiction, (our favourite provinces,) where no critic can 
molet, or antiquary gainsay us : and yet (to please me) thee fictions must have some 
affinity, some seeming connexion, vrith that little we re^y know of the character and 
customs of the people. For example, I never heard in my life that midnight and the 
moon were sisters $ that they carried r^ of ebony and gold, or met to whisper on the 
top of a mountun ; but now I could lay my life that it is all true, and do not doubt it 
will be found so in some pantheon of the Druids, that is to be discovered in the 
library at Herculaneum.’ I cannot think < sober sisters’ by any means a happy 
^itbet in the present state of the English language. Sober originally meant sound 
minded, self-pmsessed ; but at present it only implies the absence of ebriety.”— 
CdUridge* 

f This last image, pretty as it is, is far too pretty for the occasion. It would be well 
in a sportive fairy-tale ; but the Druids, while Invoking mysterious powers, in whose 
existence they h^ a real, not a poetical belief could not be in a mood to observe su^ 
minute affects.”— 
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Fear not now the fever’s fire ; 

Fear not now the death-bed groan, — 

Pangs that torture, pains that tire, 

Bedrid age, with feeble moan ! 

These domestic terrors wait 
Hourly at my palace-gate : 

And when o’er slothfbl realms my rod I wave, 

These on the tyrant Ring and coward slave;, 

Rush with vindUctive rago, and drag them to their grave* 

But ye, my sons, in ^is high hour. 

Shall share the fulness of my power* 

« « • « 

Where creeps the nine-fold stream profound 
Her black inexorable round, 

And on the bank, 

To willows dank, 

The shiv’iing ghosts are bound, 

Twelve thousand crescents all shall swell. 

To fuli-orb’d pride, and fading die, 

Ere they again in life’s gay masons dwell ; . 

Not such the meed that crowns the sons of liberty ! 

No, my Britons ! battle slmn. 

Rapture gilds your parUng hour; 

I that all despotic reign, 

Gaim but there a moment’s power; 

Swiftly the soul of British flmne, 

Animates some kindred firame, 

Swiftly to life and light exultant flie% 

Exults again in marU extacies, 

Again for freedom fights, again for freedom dies f* 

These extracts will impress the reader with a favourable idea of Ma* 
son’s lyrical powers* 

In 1765 he was united to an amiable and accomplished woman. 
Miss Maria Sherman of Hull, whose death he was called upon to la- 
ment within less than twelve months 6rom their nuptials. In 1771 he 
lost his friend Gray, who bequeathed to him his books and manu- 
scripts* Mason in return performed the duties of editor and biographer 
to Uie accomplished bard, in a manner which detracted nothing from 
the reputation of either. In 1772 he published the first book of his 
* English Garden,’ of which the fourth and last appeared in 1782* It 
is a very long and very dull poem. 

. Politics chiefly occupied the latter part of Mason’s life. He opposed 
the American war, and advocated parliamentary reform; but a new 
light latterly broke in upon his mind on these matters, and he followed 
the course of Burke in abjuiing his former tenets, and publishing a 
new political faith in his < Palinodia,’ which was written in 1794* 

For some years previous to his death, he was in the habit of com- 
posing an anniversary sonnet on his birth-day. The following, com- 
memorating the completion of his 72d year, is perhaps the last piece 
of poetry he ever wrote : 

Again the year on easy wheels has roll’d, 

To bear me to the term of seventy-two ; 

Yet still my eyes can seize the distant blue 
Of yon wild Peak; and still my footsteps bold, 

Unprop’d by staff, support me to behold 
How Nature, to her Maker’s mandate true, 

Calls Spring’s impartial heralds to the view. 
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The snow-drop pale, the crocus spik’d with gold : 

And still— thank Heaven-^f I not falsely deem, 

My lyre, yet vocal, freely can afford 

Strains not discordant to each moral theme 
Pair Truth inspires, and aid me to record 
—Best of poetic pains 1— my faith supreme 
In thee, my God, my Saviour, and my Lord !*’ 

He died in May, 1797, of the consequences of a contusion he had 
received on his leg. 

smaiiarn ^nliud;;^irklr. 

BORN A, n. 1784 . — ^DIED A. D. 1788 . 

The ingenious translator of ‘The Lusiad,’ was the son of a Scottish 
clergyman of some reputation in the commonwealth of letters, and re* 
ceived his early education at the school of Langholm, of which parish 
his father was minister. He evinced a decided taste for literature 
while yet a very young man, but having engaged in some business 
speculations which proved unfortunate, his attention was for several 
years turned aside from letters. In 1762 he published a poem, en- 
titled, ‘ Providence, or Arandus and Emil^e,' which obtained for him 
the favourable notice of Lord Lyttleton. Mr Chalmers represents his 
lordship as having, upon the whole, baulked the young poet's expecta- 
tions, after exciting them considerably with the promise of his patro- 
nage. We do not think, however, that the biographer has made good 
this charge against his lordship, although it is certain that Mickle en- 
countered not a few of the hardships and uncertainties attendant upon 
a literary life, after his removal to the English metropolis, and was at 
last happy to accept the office of a corrector to the Clarendon press at 
Oxford. • 

In 1767 he published a poem, which he at first entitled, ‘ The Con- 
cubine,* but in subsequent editions, ‘ Sir Martyn.* This poem is writ- 
ten in the Spenserian stanza, and evinces considerable genius and a 
good ear for rhythm. It made some noise at the time it appeared, and 
was attributed to different writers of established reputation. In 1772 
he edited a collection of Fugitive pieces, which was published in conti- 
nuation of Dodsley’s collection, in four volumes, 8vo., by Greorge 
Pearch. He was now, however, meditating his great work, the transla- 
tion of ‘TheLusiad;* on which he nearly exdusively employed himself for 
four years. It was published in 1775, in one volume, quarto ; a second 
edition was called for in 1778. ‘The Lusiad,’ in its English dress, was 
very favourably received both by the English and Portuguese critics, 
and procured for the translator many civilities from the countrymen of 
his favourite Camoens, on his visiting Lisbon, in 1779, in the quality 
of secretary to Commodore Johnstone. 

He died in 1788. An edition of his poems, with a biographical 
sketch, was published in 1794, by Mr Ireland. Of his principal 
piece, ‘The Lusiad,* it may be safely affirmed, that we possess* very few 
translations of superior merit.; it is at once free and literal ; a poem 
fitted “ to live in the English language,** and at the same time a faith- 
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ful mirror to the original epic. His preliminary dissertations are also 
very favourable specimens of general scholarship. 


^oma» SSas. 

BORN A, n. 1748 . — DIED A.D. 1789 . 

This eccentric, but amiable man, was a native of London. He was 
born on the 22d of June, 1748. His early education was super- 
intended by his mother, a lady of considerable accomplishments : his 
father having died when he was little more than a year old. Young 
Day’s fortune was handsome, — and he received a first-rate education 
at the Charter house and Oxford. 

On finishing his studies at the university, he spent several successive 
years on the continent, where he seems to have employed himself in 
studying the habits of the lower classes, with a view to discover the 
origin of that universal taint which he found to infect human nature in 
all existing modifications of society, but for which, unwilling to accept 
the solution offered by revelation, he long felt himself unable to ac- 
count At last he became satisfied, that a defective and injudicious 
education was the sole root of the mischief ; and, with an ardour pecu- 
liar to himself, immediately set about instituting a set of experiments, 
the grand aim and object of which was the production of a woman of 
faultless mind and manners, whose company, he wisely resolved,* should 
reward him for his labours, and form the solace of his future life. Full 
of this hopeful scheme, he paid a visit to the foundling hospital at 
Shrewsbury, wh^e he was permitted to select two female children to 
be the subjects of his educational experiments. His choice fell upon 
two girls of twelve years of age ; both of interesting appearance, but of 
different casts of complexion and features ; the one, on whom he was 
pleased to bestow the classical name of Lucretia, was a fair-haired, 
rosy-cheeked child ; the other, who was made to exchange her name 
for that of Sabrina, was a clear brunette, with dark eyes and raven 
locks. We subjoin the particulars of this strange bargain, and the re- 
sult of the experiment, nearly in Mr Chalmers's words : 

The girls were obtained on written conditions, for the due perfor- 
mance of which, an intimate firiend of Mr Day’s, a barrister, ikcame 
guarantee. The conditions were : that Mr Day should, within twelve 
months from the penod of taking the girls under his charge bind one 
of them apprentice to some respectable tradeswoman, and pay one hun- 
dred poun^ of premium for her, besides maintaining her until she mar- 
ried, or began business for herself, on either of which events he pledged 
himself to pay her four hundred pounds more. With respect to the one 
whom he might make choice of for his future partner, at the end of the 
twelve months’ comparative trial, he bound himself to treat her with re- 
spect and all necessary kindness, until she should be fitted to fill the station 
for which he destined her ; and, in the event of his changing his mind, to 
maintain her at board in some respectable fiimily, till she should get 
married to another, when he would pay her a wedding-portion of five 
hundred pounds.' These preliminaries arranged, Mr Day immediately 
set out for France, carrying his young chaiges with him, but unaccom- 
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panied by a single English servant, — an arrangement by which he 
thought to subject their infantile minds entirely to his new plan of 
education, by precluding the possibility of their holding conversa- 
tion with any others but themselves and their instructor. He soon 
found he had undertaken no easy task ; his pupils teased and perplexed 
him in a thousand ways he had never before dreamt of; they quar- 
relled ; they cried whenever they were left alone with any person who 
could not speak English to them ; at last they both sickened of small- 
pox, and poor Day was obliged to nurse them himself. Eight months 
of this sort of life completely satisfied our experimenter; at the expiry 
of this period he returned to England, and got rid of Lucretia by plac- 
ing her with a chamber-milliner. With Sabrina he actually proceeded 
during some years in the execution of his favourite project ; but was at 
last reluctantly compelled to abandon all hopes of making her his wife. 
She indeed grew up an accomplished and amiable woman, but fell far 
short of her protector’s hem ideal of a wife.* 

At last Mr Day ventured into the bonds of matrimony with a York- 
shire lady, who seems to have made him in all respects an excellent 
wife. With her he retired to his estates in Essex and Surrey, where 
he devoted himself to a rural life, and the active discharge of the duties 
of a countiy-gentleman. He wrote several political pamphlets, and ex- 
erted himself strenuously in behalf of American independence and par- 
liamentary reform. In one of his political tracts, the following remark 
occurs ; it has lost none of its point in the present day : ^<lf there be an 
object truly ridiculous in nature, it is an American patriot signing reso- 
lutions of independence with the one hand, and, with the other, bran- 
dishing a whip over his affrighted slaves.” His first poetical publica- 
tion, entitled ‘ The Dying Negro,’ which appeared in 1773, contributed 
not a little to excite that general abhorrence of the slave-trade, which 
at last brought about the abolition of the accursed traffic. His other 
poetical pieces are entitled, ‘ The Devoted Legions,’ and ‘ The Desola- 
tion of America they are both of a political cast. But the publication 
by which Mr Day is most generally, and will be longest known, is the 
‘ History of Sandford and Merton,’ one which he wrote for the use of 
children, and which never fails to prove eminently entertaining at least, 
if not so deeply and directly instructive as its author hoped it might 
prove, to juvenile minds. We are told, by an anonymous writer, that 
Mr Day was, in addition to his qualities as a good citizen and patriot, 
“ an ingenious mechanic, a well-informed chemist, a learned theoretical 
physician, and an expert constitutional lawyer.”^ 

Mr Day was killed, in 1789, by a kick from a young horse, w'hich, 
with the view of trying his theory of education on the irrational crea- 
tion, he was attempting to train and exercise himself. 


nf ;;a9<nnt{nj9tQm 

BORN A.D. 1705.-«dibd a.d. 1781., 

This nobleman, father of the Duke of Wellington, takes a place in 
* See Bliss Seward's life of Darwin. * See article Day in Biographia Britannica. 
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the annals of British science, as one of the most accomplished theore- 
tical and practical musicians. Daines Barrington, in his ‘ Miscellanies/ 
informs us, that he evinced a most precocious musical talent. “ His 
father,” says Mr Barrington, “played well, for a gentleman, on the 
violin ; which always delighted the child while in his nurse’s arms, and 
long before he could speak. Nor did this proceed from a love common 
to other children, of a sprightly noise : as may appear by the following 
anecdote. Dubourg — who was, thirty years ago, a distinguished player 
on that instrument — happened to be at the family-seat ; but the child 
would not permit him to take the instrument from his father, till his 
little hands were held. After having heard Dubourg, however, the 
case was altered i and there was much more difficulty to persuade him 
ta let Dubourg give back the instrument to his ffither ; nor would the 
infant ever afterwards permit the father to play whilst Dubourg was in 
the house.” It was not till his ninth year, that he attempted to play on 
any instrument An old portrait-painter, who came at this time to the 
family-seat, gave him some instruction on the violin ; and so rapid was 
his improvement, that in a short time he was able to take part in a con- 
cert Soon afterwards he commenced composer, “from emulation,” 
says Mr Barrington, “ of the applause given to a country-dance made 
by a neighbouring clergyman. He accordingly set to work ; and, by 
playing a treble on the violin, whilst he sung a bass to it, be formed a 
minuet, — the bass of which he wrote in the treble clef, and was very 
profuse of his fifths and octaves, being totally ignorant of the established 
rules of composition. This minuet was followed by a duet for two 
French horns, whilst the piece concluded by an andante movement : 
thus consisting of three parts, all of which being tacked together, he 
called a'serenata. At this time he had never beard any music but 
from his father, sisters, and the old painter.” 

From the violin our young musician proceeded to the organ. “ It is 
well known,’’ continues Mr Barrington, “that thb instrument is more 
likely to form a composer than any other ; and his lordship, in process 
of time, committed his ideas to \^Titing. As he bad, however, never 
received the least instruction in the abstruse but pleasing science, 
he wished to consult both Rosengrave and Gemminiani, who, on 
examining his compositions, told him that they could not be of the 
least service to him, as he had himself investigated all the established 
rules, with their proper exceptions.” He succeeded to the title of Ba- 
ron Momington, on the death of his father, on the 81st of Januaiy^ 
1758. In 1759, he married the eldest daughter of the first Viscount 
Dungannon ; and, on the 2d of October, 1760, he was advanced to the 
dignities of Viscount Wellesley and Earl of Momington. He died at 
Kensington, on the 22d of May, 1781, and was succeeded in his title 
and estates by his eldest son, Richard, the present marquess of Wel- 
lesley. The earl’s finest compositions are his glees, especially ‘ Hero 
in cool grot,’ ^By Greenwood tree,’ and ‘0, Bird of eve.’ 
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llamtiton iilurtimn*. 

BORN A. D. 1741. — DIED A. D. 1779. 

Tins artist was the son of a miller in Sussex, who used to consider 
himself the lineal descendant of Mortimer, Earl of March. The family 
possessed a kind of hereditary attachment to the pictorial art, and 
yOung Mortimer early became emulous of distinction in the same line, 
and prevailed upon his father to pay a premium of one hundred guineas 
for liberty to place him in the studio of the then celebrated Hudson* 
He soon, however^ lost his esteem for Hudson, and transferred himself 
to the painting-room of Pine, who was then considered an excellent co- 
lourist But an introduction to Cipriani, at that time employed in 
painting the ceilings and galleries of the duke of Richmond's house, 
proved of more service to him than all that he had previously gleaned 
under both of his masters. The duke allowed him to study his collec- 
tion of paintings and statues ; and he soon after obtained several pre- 
miums from the Society for the encouragement of arts, for drawings made 
from the figures in the Richmond gallery. 

“ The reputation,” says Allan Cunningham, which all allow that 
Mortimer about this time suddenly acquired, has been ascribed by 
the biographers to the picture of Edward the Confessor seizing the 
treasures of his mother, which, in the opinion of Reynolds, ex- 
celled the rival painting by Romney so decidedly as to entitle him 
to the premium of fifty guineas. The tradition of the studios, how- 
ever, ascribes his first great start in fame to a source more romantic, 
or at least accidental. It was the fashion in those days for pain- 
ters to be largely employed in embellishing ceilings, and walls, and 
furniture; and it may be remembered that the coach of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had the seasons painted on the panels: now the state 
coach which was to convey the king to the house of lords required 
repair, and Mortimer was called in by the coach-maker to ornament 
the panels ; which he did so successfully, that the people, who crowded 
to see their young sovereign, bestowed equal attention on the Battle of 
Agincourt painted on the carriage. The king, it is added, was so 
much pleased, that he caused the panel to be t^^en out and preserved, 
and extended his notice to Mortimer* To this incident is imputed the 
king s anxiety for the painter’s admission into the Royal academy. 
His success in the cont^t with Romney, however, whether this story of 
the panel be true or not, made him more widely known, and inspired 
him with new confidence in his own powers. He soon after produced- 
a large picture of St Paul preaching to the Britons ; and so well was it 
thought of that the Society of arts presented him with a hundred 
guineas, and when exhibited in Spring Gardens it so far excelled the 
works opposed to it, that some were justified in exclaiming, “We have 
now got an historied painter of our own I” It was indeed a picture of 
considerable merit, — displaying no little originality of character in some 
of the heads, — gind above all, it was the work of a very young man fresh 
from the country, who had never been abroad and had studied but 
little at home.” 
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From this period Mortimer’s reputation and consequent practice 
steadily increased. He showed great versatility of powers, and painted 
with astonishing rapidity. Unfortunately for himself and art, he be- 
came smit with the ambition of imitating the young men of fashion of 
his day ; and in the pursuit of a name amongst the rakes of Loudon, he 
at once sacrificed time, health, reputation, and fortune. He afterwards 
married, and recruited his health by a temporary retirement in the 
country, during which he painted a number of pieces ; but bis constitu- 
tion never folly recovered the blow he had given it by his early ex- 
cesses, and he died at the age of thirty-eight, soon after having been 
elected, without solicitation, a Royal academician. 

Allan Cunningham says of Mortimer : Had he mastered colour, or 
turned his mind in time to it, he would have produced pictures worthy 
of any modern collection. His ‘King John signing Magna Charta,*— 
‘ The Battle of Agincourt,’ — ‘ The Origin of Health,* — ‘ The Tragic 
and Comic Muses,’ — ‘Sextus consulting Erictho, from Lucan,’ — ‘The 
Incantation,’ — ‘ Vortigern and Rowena,’ — and his ‘ Groups of Banditti,* 
— are all marked with an air which belong to no other painter. He 
has at least the merit of looking like himself alone — a merit not small 
in these latter days of sordid imitation in literature and art. It has 
been remarked, that he impressed nobleness and truth on the counte- 
nances of all his figures; and moreover, that with these noble and beau- 
tiful characters his imagination was so amply stored, that, in all his 
numerous paintings and drawings, there never appeared two that were 
not different.’* 


BORN A.D. 171$. — ^DIEO A.O. 1784. 

This artist was a son of the well-known Scottish poet of the same 
name, and was born at Edinburgh, in the year 1713. Edwards says, 
he was a self-taught artist. His father, wnriting to a friend. In 1736, 
says of him : “ My son Allan has been pursuing his science since he 
was a dozen years auld : was with Mr HyflSdg in London for some time, 
about two years ago ; has since been painting here like a Raphael : sets 
out for the seat of the Beast beyond foe Alps within a month hence, to 
be away two years. I’m sweer^ to part with him, but canna stem the 
current which fiows from the advice of his patrons, and his own incli- 
nation.’’ In the summer of 1786, our young artist left Edinburgh for 
Rome, where he studied three years. On his return to Scotland he 
commenced portrait-painting, and appears to have been well-patronized, 
but he soon changed his residence to London, where he was fortunate 
enough to secure the early patronage of Lord Bute, and of course of foe 
heir-apparent. His high talents, backed by such powerful friends, se- 
cured him abundant employment of the most remunerating kind, and 
he began to amass money so rapidly, that in a very few years he had 
realized a sum of £40,000. One of his earliest acts, on finding himself 


‘ Sweer^ i. e. loaf/u 
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possessed of the means, was to pay off his father’s debts, and settle an 
annuity on his unmarried sister. 

On the accession of George IIL, Ramsay was appointed prtrait- 
painter to the court, although Sir Joshua Reynolds was high in repu- 
tation at this period. As his majesty was in the practice of present- 
ing portraits of himself and queen to his ambassadors and colonial 
governors, Ramsay had abundant employment in multiplying the royal 
likenesses, and was obliged to engage a number of assistants; he invari- 
ably, however, says Mr Cunningham, painted the head with his own hand. 

It often happened that the king desired the painter to convey his easel 
and canvass to the dining-room, that he might observe its progress, and 
have the pleasure of his conversation. The painter, a bold, spirited, well- 
informed man, perfectly conversant with the state of the various king- 
doms of Europe, spoke hreely and without disguise; and as be was the 
only person about the court, save the domestics, who could speak Ger- 
man, the queen more especially found it an agreeable variefy to chat 
with him in her native language. Ramsay, in short, was a great fa- 
vourite. When the king had finished his usual allowance of boiled 
mutton and turnips, he would rise and say, ^ Now, Ramsay, sit down in 
my place, and take your dinner.’ This partiality produced, of course, 
abundance of enemies ; but they could do him no harm — for he was 
not dependent upon royal favour ; and the extent of his fortune was, at 
least, as well known, and as sincerely envied, as either his accomplish- 
ments, or his courtly success.” 

Soon after his appointment to be king’s painter he revisited Rome, 
where he chiefly employed himself in copying the Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions in the Vatican, — an employment which, it seems, pleased him 
much more than strictly professional pursuits. We have the high au- 
thority of Dr Johnson for representing our painter as a man of polished 
education and extensive information. You will not,” says the Doc- 
tor, flud a man in whose conversation there is more instruction, more 
information, or more elegance, than in Ramsay’s.” Northcote, in his 
* Conversations,’ speaks of him as follows : — There was Ramsay, of 
whom Sir Joshua used to say, that he was the most sensible among all 
the painters of his time ; but he has left little to show it. His manner 
was dry and timid ; he stopped short in the middle of his work, because 
he knew exactly how much it wanted. Now and then we find tints and 
sketches which show what he might have been if bis hand had been 
equal to his conceptions. I have seen a picture of his of the queen, 
soon after she was married, a profile, and slightly done, but it was a 
paragon of elegance. It was weak in execution, and ordinary in features, 
but the farthest possible removed from anything like vulgarhy. A 
professor might despise it; but, in the mental part, I have never seen 
anything of Vandyke’s equal to it I should find it difficult to pro- 
duce an 3 rthing of Sir Joshua’s that conveys an idea of more grace and 
delicacy.” 

Ramsay died at Paris, in 1784. His death was accelerated by an 
accident in which he dislocated his arm severely, and from the effects 
of which he never frilly recovered. 
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Wiliam Woolly 

BORN A. D. 1735. — DIED A.D. 1785. 

This excellent engraver was a native of Maidstone in Kent. He 
gave early indications of that talent, by which he was afterwards to 
acquire so high a reputation in the spirited likenesses he used to sketch 
upon his slate of his school-fellows and acquaintances. He was ap- 
prenticed, at an early age, to a London engraver. Alderman Boydell 
was one of the first to discover and patronise the talents of the young 
artist Mr Smith, in his life of Nollekins, thus relates the story of Wool- 
lett's introduction to the worthy alderman, in the words of the latter : 

At this time, the principal conversation among artists was upon Mr 
Wilson’s grand picture of Niobe, which had just arrived from Home. 
I, therefore, immediately applied to his royal highness, the duke of 
Gloucester, its owner, and procured permission for Woollett to engrave 
it. But before he ventured upon the task, 1 requested to know what 
idea he had as to the expense ; and, after some consideration, he said 
he thought he could engrave it for one hundred guineas. This sum 
was to me an unheard-of-price, being considerably more than I had 
given for any copperplate. However, serious as the sum was, I bade 
him get to work, and he proceeded with all possible cheerfulness, for, 
as he went on, I advanced him money ; and though he lost no time, I 
found that he had received nearly the whole amount before he had half 
finished his task. 1 frequently called upon him, and found him strug- 
gling with serious difficulties, with his wife and family, in an upper 
lodging in Green’s court. Castle-street, Leicester-fields, for there he 
lived before he went into Green-street However, I encouraged him, 
by allowing him to draw upon me to the extent of £25 more ; and, at 
length, that sum was paid, and I was unavoidably under the necessity 
of saying, — ‘ Mr Woollett, I find we have made too close a bargain 
with each other ; you have exerted yourself, and I fear I have gone 
beyond my strength, or, indeed, what I ought to have risked, as we 
neither of us can be aware of the success of the speculation. How- 
ever, I am determined, whatever the event may be, to enable you to 
finish it to your wish, at least to allow you to work upon it as long as 
another £25 can extend, but there we positively must stop.’ The plate 
was finished ; and, after taking a very few proofr, I published the print 
at five shillings, and it succeeded so much beyond my expectation, that 
I immediately employed Mr Woollett upon another engraving, from 
another picture by Wilson ; and I am now thoroughly convinced, that 
had I continued in publishing subjects of their description, my fortune 
would have been increased ten-fold.” 

Woollett is chiefly femous as an engraver of landscapes. His fore- 
grounds are admirable for depth and vigour, and the distances for soft- 
ness and delicacy. He died on the 23d of May, 1785. 

His character has been thus drawn by one of his friends: To say 
that he was the first artist in bis profession, would be giving him his 
least praise, for he was a good man. Naturally modest and amiable in 
his disposition, he never censured the works of others, or omitted point- 
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ing out their merits. His patience, under the continual torments of a 
most dreadful disorder, upwards of nine months, was truly exeniplary ; 
and he died, as he had lived, in peace with all the world, in which he 
never had an enemy/^ His most esteemed works are as follow ; — A 
view of the Hermitage of Warkworth, after Hearne, — The Merry Vil- 
lagers, after Jones, — A Landscape, with jEneas and Dido, after Jones 
and Mortimer, — A Landscape, with buildings, after John Smith, — 
Another Landscape, after George Smith, the first premium print, — The 
Hay-makers, the Apple-gatherers, and the Rural Cot, after the same, 
•—The Spanish Pointer, after Stubbs, — A View of Snowdon, Celadon 
and Amelia, Ceyx and Alcyone, Cicero at his Villa, Solitude, Niobe, 
Phaeton, and Meleager, and Atalanta, all after Wilson, — The Jocund 
Peasants, and Merry Cottagers, a pair, after Dusart, — The Fishery, 
after Wright, — The Boar Hunt, after Pillement, — Diana and Actaeon, 
after Fil. Lauri, — Morning and Evening, a pair, after Swanevelt, — A 
Landscape, with Figures and a Waterfall, after An. Caracci, — Macbeth 
and the Witches, after Zuccherelli, — The Enchanted Castle, The Tem- 
ple of Apollo, Roman Edifices in Ruins, Landscape, with the meeting 
of Jacob and Laban, all after Claude, — and the Death of General 
Wolfe, and the Battle of La Hogue, after West. His principal en- 
gravings of portraits were George III., after Ramsay, and Peter Paul 
Rubens, after Vandyke. 


Emuiman. 

BORN A. D. 1736. — DIED A. D. 1785. 

This early artist in the annals of British painting was a native of 
Scotland, having been bom in Edinburgh in the year 1736. His fa- 
ther was an architect, — a profession which in those days brought the 
artist into contact with painters more frequently, perhaps, than it does 
now : the pencil being often employed in the embellishments of the ceil- 
ings and walls of edifices. Probably the genius of young Runciman was 
prompted by some of his father’s painter-associates ; it is certain that he 
early evinced a decided attachment to the art. 

His first crude attempts were made at landscape sketches from nature. 
At the age of fourteen he was placed in the studio of John and Robert 
Norris, where, says Allan Cunningham, *<he seemed to live and breathe 
for painting alone. * Other artists,* said one who had been his companion, 
‘ talked meat and drink, — Runciman talked landscape.* ” In 1755 he 
began to practise on his own account ; his success was for a long time 
dubious, but he consoled himself with the assurance that his hour of 
fame was coining. ‘‘ With finer powers,’’ says Mr Cunningham, — ‘^with 
powers at least bestowed on in^itely finer works, Wilson was starving 
amid the opulence and the patronage of London ; no wonder his fellow- 
adventurer of the North toiled in vain during five long years at Edin- 
burgh. The great Englishman had, in leaving portraiture, forsaken 
fortune for fame ; and the Scotsman, when he had discovered the bar- 
renness of landscape, only turned to starve in a more conspicuous man- 
ner on historical composition. * The versatility of his talents,’ says one 
of his biographers, * did not permit him to be great only in one depart- 
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ment* In 1760 his genius launched into the extensive regions of his- 
tory painting, where, in delineating human passions, his energetic 
mind had greater scope than in portra^g peaceful Helds, the humble 
cottage, and the unambitious shepherd/ These are, as Fluellen says of 
the language of Ancient Pistol, as brave words as a man would wish to 
hear on a summer’s day ; but they must not disguise the fact of the ar- 
tist’s total failure in landscape, the first-born of his fancy*” 

In 1766, Runciman visited Italy* He remained about five years in 
Rome, where he gained acquaintance with Fuseli, a younger but 
much better-informed man ; the two friends were inseparable, and in- 
sensibly perhaps — ^for each would have disdained to be thought the 
imitator even of the other — ^fell into the same extravagant style of com- 
position* On his return to his native country, he found an academy of 
art established in the university of his native city, with a salaried pro- 
fessor. The chair was at the moment vacant, and was offered to Run- 
ciman, who accepted it* Sir James Clerk of Pennicuik, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, was at this time one of the chief patrons of art 
in the North. To him Runciman, now an enthusiast in historical 
painting, submitted the design of a great national work, namely, to em- 
bellish his hall at Pennicuik with a series of paintings firom Ossian. 
Sir J. Clerk, says Mr Cunningham, readily entered into the feelings 
and wishes of the painter ; sketches were made and approved, scaffolds 
raised ; and to work he accordingly went, with all the enthusiasm of 
one who believes he is earning an immortal name* But there is no 
work, however much it may be the offepring of one’s own heart, that can 
be accomplished perhaps in the same spirit in which it w-as commenced. 
Men of taste, connoisseurs, patrons of the fine arts, were ready, with 
their dissonance of opinion, to excite pain in the mind of a sensitive ar- 
tist : pain of mind was aggravated by pain of body ; he had to lie so 
much on his back, while occupied wdth the ceiling of the hall, that his 
health failed ; while, to add to other vexations, the searching spirit of 
inquiry and criticism began to sap more and more the lines of circum- 
vallation within which Macpherson had intrenched himself; and that 
Fingal lived, and that Ossian sung, began to be doubted even among 
the Scotch* He painted on, nevertheless, and finished his very roman- 
tic undertaking.”^ 

Besides the subjects from Ossian — ^twelve in number — Runciman 
painted several classical historical pieces — amongst which were * An- 
dromeda,’ * The Princess Nausicaa and her Nymphs surprised by Ulys- 
ses,’ and ^ Agrippina landing with the ashes of Germanicus*’ He sJso 
etched a few of his own paintings. He died in the 49th year of his 
age, of a disease brought on by his exertions at Pennicuik. My fa- 
ther,” says a correspondent of Allan Cunningham’s, was acquainted 
with Runciman, whose sketches, I think, are infinitely better than his 
pictures. Look at his etchings, and remember his gallery at Penni- 
cuik, and then judge if I am severe — such long legs, such distorted atti- 
tudes, and such a total want of knowledge or contempt of drapery I I 

1 Tbe gifted writer whose words we now quote, and to whom we have been indebted 
for so many interesting extracts in our notices of British artists, has volunteered an ex- 
cellent defence and apology for Runciman’s patriotic choice of subjects from Ossian, — 
his eountry*s real or pretended bard, — in preference to others which might have gained 
him more favour at least. from the critics of the south. 
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always thought I saw Runcimau revived in Fuseli. My father said he 
was a dissolute, blasphemous fellow, and repeated some of his sayings, 
which are better forgotten than remembered.” One of his biographers, 
on the other hand, gives him credit for much real worth and goodness 
of heart, and a candour and simplicity of manners which caused his 
company to be courted by some of the most eminent literary charac- 
ters of his time. With respect to his merits as an artist, his friend and 
scholar, Brown, celebrated for design, says : ‘‘ His fancy was fertile, his 
discernment of character keen, his taste truly elegant, and his concep- 
tions truly great. Though his genius seems to be best suited to the 
grave and serious ; yet many of his works amply prove that he could 
move, with equal success, in the less elevated line of the gay and the 
pleasing. His chief excellence lay in composition — ^tbe noblest part of 
the art — ^in which, it is doubtful whether he had any living superior. 
With regard to the truth, the harmony, the richness, and the gravity of 
colouring, — in that style, in short, which is the peculiar characteristic 
of the ancient Venetian, and the direct contrast of the English modern 
school, he was unrivalled. His works, it must be granted, like all those 
of the present times, were far from being perfect ; but it was Runci- 
man’s peculiar misfortune, that bis defects were of such a nature, as to 
be obvious to the most unskilful eyes, whilst his beauties were of a 
kind, which few have sufficient taste or knowledge in the art to discern, 
far less to appreciate.” 


BORN A. D, 1719. — DIED A. D. 1789. 

The &ther of Sir John Hawkins was originally a house-carpenter, 
though descended from the preceding Sir John Hawkins. The title of 
the ffimily was revived in the subject of the present article, who was 
bom in the city of London, in 1719. He was apprenticed at a proper 
age to a relative of his father's, a respectable attorney and solicitor, 
under whom he gained a thorough knowledge of common law, whilst, 
by a systematic employment of his time, he managed to cultivate letters 
and gain the acquaintance of several of tlie leading literary characters 
of the day. 

The first production of his pen was an ‘ Essay on Swearing,’ which 
he contributed to one of the periodical publications ; his next was an 
< Essay on Honesty,’ which appeared in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
for March, 1739. In 1741 he became a member of the Madrigal club, 
founded by a brother-attorney of the name of Immyns. He was also 
admitted a member of the ‘ Academy of Ancient Music,* which used to 
meet at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand. To these associations, 
and his original love of music, we owe Sir John’s voluminous work, 
ffie ‘History of the Science and Practice of Music.’ When Johnson 
instituted his celebrated club, in 1749, Hawkins had the honour of 
being selected one of its first members. He was at this time in good 
professional practice, but retired from business a few years afterward.*, 
having received a handsome fortune with his wife, which enabled him 
to devote himself to literary pursuits and the society of the learned 
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during the remainder of his life. In 1760 he published an excellent 
edition of Walton’s * Angler,’ of which a fifth and revised impression 
was published by his eldest son in 1792. The ‘History of Music,’ 
after sixteen years’ labour and indefetigable research, was published in 
1776. It contains a large body of curious and original information, 
but is a mere storehouse of facts ; to the title of a scientific history of 
music it has no just claim* 

In 1761 he was appointed one of the magistrates of Middlesex. In 
this station he conducted himself with great prudence, and rendered 
valuable services to the county. Hb spirited exertions to repress the 
Brentford and Spitalfield riots, in 1768 and 1769, and his5**conduct as 
chairman of the quarter-sessions, procured for him the honour of knight- 
hood, in October, 1772. On the death of his intimate friend Dr John- 
son, Sir John undertook to prepare a complete edition of hb works 
with a memoir. Hb labour was interrupted by the accidental destruc- 
tion of his library by fire ; but he at last completed hb intention in 
1787. With the dbcharge of thb pious task hb literary life terminated. 
He died in May, 1789, leaving behind him a respectable reputation 
for abilities, integrity, and patriotbm. 


mtniarn eolUn. 

BORN A. D. 1710. — DIED A. D. 1790. 

This distinguished medical philosopher was a native of Hamilton in 
Scotland. His father was a member of the legal profession, and fiictor 
to the duke of Hamilton. From the grammar-school of hb native 
toum, young Cullen proceeded to the university of Glasgow, and there- 
after was apprenticed to a surgeon of extensive practice in that city. 
In hb twentieth year he went to London, and soon after obtained an 
appointment as surgeon to a merchant-vessel trading to the Spanbh 
West Indies. On his return, he spent four years in the further study 
of his profession, and attended two sessions of the medical classes in 
Edinburgh. 

At the age of twenty-six, Cullen commenced practice in hb native 
town. After residing seven years at Hamilton, he removed to Glasgow, 
and was soon after permitted to deliver, in the university, courses of 
the theoiy and practice of Physic, Materia-medica, and Chembtry. 
“ In entering upon the duties of a teacher of medicine,” says hb bio- 
grapher, Dr John Thomson, “ Dr Cullen ventured to m^e another 
change in the establbhed mode of instruction, by laying aside the use 
of the Latin language in the composition and delivery of hb lectures. 
This was considered by many as a rash innovation ; and some, desi- 
rous to detract from his reputation, or not sufficiently aware of the ad- 
vantages attending thb deviation from establbhed practice, have insin 
uated that it was owing to Dr Cullen’s imperfect knowledge of the Latin 
that he was induced to employ the Englbh language. But how en- 
tirely groundless such an insinuation is, must be apparent to every one 
at all acquainted with his early education, course of studies, and habits 
of persevering industry. When we reflect, too, that it was through the 
medium of the Latin tongue that he must have acquired hb extensive 
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knowledge of medical science, it seems absurd to suppose that he was 
not qualified, like the other teachers of his time, to deliver, had he 
chosen it, his lectures in that language. We are not left, however, to 
conjecture with regard to this point ; for that Dr Cullen had been ac- 
customed, from an early period of his life, to compose in Latin, appears 
not only from letters written by him in that language to some of his 
familiar friends, first draughts of which have been preserved, but also 
from the fact, that, whilst he taught medicine at Glasgow in his verna- 
cular tongue, he delivered, during the same period, several courses of 
lectures on Botany in the Latin language. The noto of these lectures 
still remain among his papers ; and I find also, written with his own 
hand, in the same language, two copies of an unfinished text-book on 
Chemistry. The numerous corrections of expression which are observ- 
able in the first sketches of Dr Cullen’s Latin, as well as of his English 
compositions, show a constant attention on his part to the accuracy and 
purity of the language in which his ideas were expressed, and a mind 
always aiming, in whatever it engaged, at a degree of perfection higher 
than that which it conceived it had already attained.” 

In 1751 he became regularly attached to the university as regius 
professor of Physic. In 1755 he was conjoined with Dr Plummer in 
the chair of chemistry in the university of Edinburgh. In this science 
Dr Cullen’s knowledge and merits as a lecturer were very great ; he 
also delivered an admirable course of clinical lectures, and supplied the 
materia-medica chair during a vacancy in that professorship in 1760. 
It was generally expected that he would succeed Dr Rutherford in the 
chair of Practical medicine; but the doctor had imbibed strong preju- 
dices against Cullen, and only resigned in favour of Dr John Gregory 
of Aberdeen, who allowed Cullen, however, to give alternate courses 
with himself. On the death of Gregory, in 1773, Cullen was appointed 
sole professor of the Practice of physic. 

In this chair he acquired great fame and a European reputation ; his 
classes were crowded with pupils from all parts of the continent, and 
his doctrines gave a new tone altogether to the science of physic, par- 
ticularly by his theory of the influence of the nervous system on the 
different ibnetions of the animal economy. He died in 1790. His 
published works consist of ^ Lectures on the Materia-medica ‘ Synop- 
sis Nosologise Practice,’ containing the nosologies of Sauvages, Lin- 
naeus, Vogel, and Macbride, as well as his own ; a tract on the recoveiy 
of persons apparently drowned; and some other minor pieces, besides 
his great work, entitled * First Lines of the Practice of Physic.’ 

Cullen,” says a reviewer of Dr John Thomson’s life of our physi- 
cian, is one of those illustrious minds by whom Scotland, during the 
past century, was raised from comparative insignificance to the very 
highest rank in literature and science. In no department of intellectual 
activity has Scotlmid been more prolific of distinguished talent, than in 
medicine ; and as a medical philosopher the name of Cullen stands, in 
his native country, pre-eminent and alone. It would be difificult indeed 
to find in any nation an individual who displayed a rarer assemblage of 
the highest qualities of a physician. The characters of bis genius were 
prominent, but in just accordance with each other. His erudition was 
extensive, yet it never shackled the independent vigour of his mind ; 
while, on the other hand, no love of originality made him overlook or 
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disparage the labours of his predecessors. His capacity of speculation 
was strong, but counterbalanced by an equal power of observation ; his 
imagination, though lively, was broken in as a useful auxiliaiy to a stHl 
more energetic reason. The circumstances under which his mind was 
cultivated, were also conducive to its full and harmonious evolution. 
His education was left sufficiently to himself to determine his faculties 
to a free and vigorous energy ; sufficiently scholastic to prevent a one- 
sided and exclusive development. It was also favourable to the same 
result, that from an ^arly period of life, his activity was divided be- 
tween practice, study, and teaching ; and extended to almost every 
subject of medical science, — ^all however viewed in subordination to the 
great end of professional knowledge — ^the cure of disease.’" 

BORN A. D, 1726, — DI£1> A. D. 1790. 

This illustrious name might perhaps with more propriety have been 
classed in our political category ; its insertion here, however, will not 
be productive of any great misapprehension on the part of the reader, 
Thk illustrious philanthropist was born on the 2d of September, 1726, 
at Hackney, in the vicinily of London. His father was a respectable 
tradesman, of dissenting principles. On leaving school, young Howard 
was apprenticed to a grocer in the city, but soon after the death of his 
father, in 1742, finding himself in afHuent circumstances, he bought out 
his indenture, and paid a visit to the continent In 1752 he married a 
lady several years older than himself, and of a sickly and infirm consti- 
tution ; this union, like most events in Howard’s life, was the result of 
that generous and humane spirit which ever impelled him to sacrifice 
his own comfort and ease to the welfare of others. The woman he 
thus made his wife, while he himself was still in the flush of youth, bad 
been his>.landlady, and had nursed him with great assiduity during a 
severe illness which he had in her house ; on his recovery, out of grati- 
tude he offered her hU hand ; and though for a time she hesitated to 
avail herself of the offer, and even remonstrated with him on account 
of the sacrifice he was making, he would take no denial. Unequal as 
the match was in many respects, they lived in much harmony together 
until the death of Mrs Howard, in 1755. 

In 1756 he left England with the intention of proceeding to Lisbon, 
in order to witness the effects of the dreadful earthquake which bad so 
recently desolated that city. In the voyage, the packet in which he 
had embarked w^as captured by a French privateer, and carried into 
Brest. He employed himself while in captivity in inquiring into the 
condition of the English prisoners in France, and, upon obtaining his 
release, made such representations to the English government as led to 
a remonstrance addressed to the French court which procured better 
treatment for the prisoners of war at Brest, Morlaix, and Dinan. Per- 
haps it w'as this incident in Howard’s life which so powerfully directed 
the current of his philanthropy in after life towards the state of prisons, 
and prison and penitentiary discipline. He did not however imme-. 
diately enter upon that ^circumnavigation of charity,’ as Burke ex- 
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presses it) wliich he afterwards undertook) and in which he gained for 
himself so imperishable a name in the annals of mankind. He married 
a second time soon after his return to England ; and spent several years 
in retirement on his own estate) happy in the society of a beloved wife) 
and finding abundant employment of a kind most congenial to his dis- 
position in pi’omoting the comfort of his numerous tenantry. He was 
often heard to declare that this was the happiest period of his life ; but 
his felicity was destined to receive a fatal interruption by the death of 
his lady in 1765. To relieve his mind a little from the depression oc- 
casioned by this event) he visited the continent in 1767) and repeated 
his visit in 1769. 

In 1778 he was appointed high-sheriff of Bedfordshire, and, though 
a dissenter, accepted the oflSice, which he saw would afford him greater 
facilities than he had yet possessed for exercising true and patriotic 
benevolence. He examined minutely into the state of the county- 
prisons, and, on discovering the gross abuses which prevailed in their 
management, he resolved to attempt a reform of the entire system of 
prison-discipline. With this view he visited in person nearly all the 
county-gaols in England, and, in March, 1774, laid the result of bis 
investigations before the house of commons. The house passed a vote 
of thanks to Mr Howard, and be had the satisfaction of seeing different 
bills brought in and passed for the regulation and improvement of pri- 
sons. In the month of December, 1774, he, in conjunction with Mr 
Whitbread, contested the election for the borough of Bedford ; his col- 
league was ultimately declared duly elected, and he himself lost his 
election by only four votes. 

The years 1776 and 1776 were spent by Mr Howard in visiting the 
prisons of France, Flanders, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Scotland, 
and Ireland; and in 1777 he published the result of his observations, 
to which he added an appendix in 1780. This publication created a 
great sensation, and led to the correction of numerous abuses in tlie 
penitentiary and prison-discipline of various continental states as well 
as that of Great Britain. From 1780 to 1784 Howard was engaged 
in extending his inquiries into the state of foreign prisons ; his charac- 
ter was now European, and highly appreciated in every court on the 
continent ; wherever he went he was received with marked attention, 
and his suggestions were seldom neglected. His friends in England 
would have erected a statue to his honour, but abandoned their inten- 
tion in consequence of his earnest and repeated entreaties. Towards 
the end of 1785 he set out on a visit to the principal lazarettos of 
Europe ; on his return he visited the English hul^, after which he pub- 
lished the result of his investigations, and announced his intention of 
revisiting Russia and Turkey, in the hope of becoming more extensively 
useful to his fellow-creatures. He set off, -accordingly, from London 
in the summer of 1789, and had made his way to Cherson on the Dnie- 
per, when he was arrested by the hand of death, on the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1790. It is said that one great object he had proposed to himself 
in this journey was to try the effects of James’s powder as a febrifuge ; 
and that in his attendance, with this view, upon a prisoner labouring 
under malignant fever, he caught the disease, which carried him off in 
a few days’ illness. 

His death was announced in the London Gazette as a national cala^ 
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mity, and lamented by all the friends of humanity throughout Europe. 
A monumental statue, from the chisel of Bacon, was erected to his 
memory in St Paul’s. Mr Howard was a man of deep piety as well as 
the purest and most exalted philanthropy. His intellectual powers 
were not of the highest order, but his indefatigable industry and scru- 
pulous love of ti‘uth eminently fitted him for the ofiice he undertook, 
namely, the collecting of materials for minds of a higher order to gen- 
erali 2 e« His religious views may be generally described as those of a 
Calvin Istic dissenter. His life has been wTitten by different hands. The 
last and most extensive memoir of him, is from the pen of Dr Baldwin 
Brown, one volume quarto. It is sm accurate, but somewhat heavy 
compilation. 

^am 

BOEN A.D. 1723 . — DIED A. D. 1790 . 

The celebrated author of the ‘ Inquiiy into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations,’ was bom at Kirkaldy, in Scotland, on the 
5th of June, 1723. His father was comptroller of the customs at that 
small port. When a child of about three years of age, this future en- 
lightener of his race was carried off by a gang of gipsies from his uncle’s* 
house ; their traces, however, were come upon, and the young philoso- 
pher, fortunately for the world, was rescued from the inglorious society 
into which he had thus early fallen. His education was begun at a 
school in his native town. Originally of a feeble constitution, and thus 
precluded from the more boisterous sport of boyhood, young Smith 
early found his chief amusement in books, for which he displayed an 
extraordinary passion ; and, as his memory was unusually retentive, he 
soon acquired a large fund of miscellaneous knowledge. In 1787, he 
was sent to the university of Glasgow, where he remained three years ; 
in 1740, having obtained an exhibition on Snell’s foundation, he re- 
moved to Baliol college, Oxford. His intention at first seems to have 
been to take orders in the church of England ; but he must have relin- 
quished this idea soon after he removed to Oxford. While at the latter 
univei-sity, he appears to have chiefly devoted himself to the study of 
mental philosophy and the classics. 

After a residence of about seven years at Oxford, he returned to^ 
Scotland, and, in the winter of 1748, read lectures in Edinburgh, on 
rhetoric and the belles lettres, under the patronage of Lord Karnes. In 
1751, he was elected professor of logic in the university of Glasgow; 
in the following year, upon the death of Mr Craigie, the successor of 
Hutcheson, he was removed to the chair of mor«d philosophy, in the 
same university, which he held for a period of thirteen years. His lec- 
tures were greatly admired, and drew many students to Glasgow. The 
‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ which was first published in 1759, 
formed the chief part of the ethical division of his course of moral phi- 
losophy ; his celebrated ^Inquiry’ was also first sketched out for the 
concluding part of this course, in which the lecturer examined those 
political regulations which are founded upon principles of expediency 
only, as distinct from those which are estabUshed upon the immutable 
principles of justice. 
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In 176S, Mr Smith resigned his professorship in consequence of hav- 
ing accepted an invitation to travel with the young duke of Buccleugb, 
on the continent. In company with this nobleman, and Sir James Mac- 
donald, Mr Smith spent three years abroad, and made the personal 
acquaintance of Necker, D’Alembert, and other leading characters in 
Parb. On his return to Scotland, he betook himself to bis mother’s 
house, at Kirkaldy, where he spent ten years in almost close retirement, 
meditating, and arranging the materials of his immortal work, the 
* Wealth of Nations,’ which he at last gave to the world, in the begin- 
ning of 1776, in two volumes, 4to. Of this work, an able writer in the 
Westminster Review thus speaks : Adam Smith was probably the 
first who thought of embracing in one view all the topics which are 
within the province of the economist Before his time, it is true, many 
of them had been separately and incidentally handled by others : to 
him, however, we are indebted, not only for the discovery and develop- 
ment of many important principles, but for the first tolerable attempt 
to show their mutual relation and dependence. When the ‘ Inquiiy 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations* was given to the 
world, the foundation of the science of Political Economy was laid. 
But although Adam Smith’s work shed a new light among mankind, 
much was left to be done by those who might follow in his track. Like 
all other discoverers, like Bacon, Locke, and Newton, he did not attain 
perfection, but he pointed out the road. Adam Smith has the merit of 
having been the first to show, that every man is the best guardian of 
his own interest, amd that, in the pursuit of wealth, the public interest 
and that of every individual are the same ; that security to property is 
the only protection required at the hands of the legislator ; and that 
any attempt on his part to prescribe the channels in which labour and 
capital shall flow, or any precautions to prevent a man from ruining 
himself, cannot be otherwise than injurious. His work, however, is not 
without defects. In the first place, it is greatly deficient in method and 
arrangement. The reader is sometimes led from a most instructive 
investigation of general principles into a discussion of minute and unin- 
teresting details, quite unworthy of admission into such a work. The 
opinions, too, we often crude, and hastily adopted ; and the reasonings 
sometimes exhibit a degree of looseness which, although not at all sur- 
prising considering the period at which he lived, was hardly to be ex- 
pected from so profound a writer. His work, accordingly, has afforded 
many a handle to those who, either from interest or from indolence, are 
watchful to seize every plausible opportunity of impugning the funda- 
mental principles of the science.” 

After a residence of nearly two years in London, whither he had 
gone soon after the publication of the ‘ Inquiry,’ he returned to Scot- 
land, on his appointment as one of the commissioners of excise. He 
was now, in addition to a pension of £300 a year which the duke of 
Buccleugh had settled upon him, in receipt of a handsome income, 
which enabled him to pass the remainder of his life in a learned ease, 
amid the best society of the Scottbh metropolis. He died in 1790. 

Dr Adam Smith was unquestionably one of the master-spirits of his 
a^. His ‘Inquiry* is classed by Sir James Mackintosh, with Locke’s 
‘Essay on the Human Understanding,’ the treatise of Grotius on the 
‘ Law of War and Peace,’ and Montesquieu’s ‘ Spirit of Laws,’ as « the 
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works which have most directly influenced the general opinions of Eu- 
rope during the two last centuries.” His ‘ Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments* has been eulogised in the following eloquent terms by Dr Tho- 
mas Brown, in his * Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human .Mind 
Profound in thought, it exhibits, even when it is most profound, an 
example of the graces with which a sage imagination knows how to 
adorn the simple and majestic form of science, that is severe and cold, 
only to those who are themselves cold and severe, as in those very 
graces it exhibits, in like manner, an example of the reciprocal embel- 
lishment which imagination receives from tlie sober dignity of truth. 
In its minor details and illustrations, indeed, it may be considered as 
presenting a model of philosophic beauty, of which all must acknow- 
ledge the power, who are not disqualified by their very nature for the 
admiration and enjoyment of intellectual excellence ; so dull of under- 
standing as to shrink with a painful consciousness of incapacity at the 
very appearance of refined analysis, or so dull and cold of heart, as to 
feel no charm in the delightful varieties of an eloquence that, in the 
illustration and embellishment of the noblest truths, seems itself to live 
and harmonise with those noble sentiments which it adorns. It is 
chiefly in its minor analyses, however, that I conceive the excellence 
of this admirable work to consist Its leading doctrine I am fiir from 
admitting. Indeed it seems to me as manifestly false, as the greater 
number of its secondary and minute delineations appear to me faithful, 
to the fine lights, and faint and flying shades, of that moral nature which 
they represent According to Dr Smith, we do not immediately ap- 
prove of certain actions, or disapprove of certain other actions, when we 
have become acquainted with the intention of the agent, and the con- 
sequences, beneficial or injurious, of what he has done. All these we 
might know thoroughly, without a feeling of the slightest approbation 
or disapprobation. It is necessary, before any moral sentiment arise, 
that the mind should go through another process, that by which we 
seem for the time to enter into the feelings of the agent, and of those 
to whom his action has relation in its consequences, or intended conse- 
quences, beneficial or injurious. If, by a process of this kind, on con- 
sidering all the circumstances in which the agent was placed, we feel 
a complete sympathy with the passions or calmer emotions that actu- 
ated him, and with the gratitude of him who was the object of the 
action, we approve of the action itself as right, and feel the merit of the 
agent ; our sense of the propriety of the action depending on our sym- 
pathy with the agent, our sense of the merit of the agent on our sym- 
pathy with the object of the action. If our sympathies be of an op- 
posite kind, we disapprove of the action itself as improper, that is to 
say, unsuitable to the circumstances, and ascribe not merit but demerit 
to the agent. In sympathizing with the gratitude of others, we should 
have regarded the agent as worthy of reward; in sympathizing with the 
resentment of others, we regard him as worthy of punishment Such 
is the supposed process in estimating the actions of others. When we 
regard our own conduct we in some measure reverse this process ; or 
rather, by a process sSl" more refined, we imagine others sympathizing 
with us, and S3nnpathi2e with their sympathy. We consider how our 
conduct would appear to an impartial spectator. We approve of it, if 
it be that of which we feel that he would approve ; we disapprove of it 
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if it be that which wc feel by the experience of our own former emo- 
tions, when we have ourselves, in similar circumstances, estimated the 
actions of others, would excite his disapprobation. We are able to 
form a judgment as to our own conduct, therefore, because we have 
previously judged of the moral conduct of others, that is to say, have 
previously sympathized , with the feelings of others ; and but for the pre- 
sence, or supposed presence, of some impartial spectator, as a mirror 
to represent to us ourselves, we should as little have known the beauty 
or deformity of our own moral character, as we should have known the 
beauty or ugliness of our external features without some mirror to re- 
flect them to our eye.*' . 

The philosopher who has furnished us with so clear an exposition of 
Dr Smith’s theory of morals, has, at the same time, supplied us with a 
most satisfactory and luminous refutation of the theory in his 80th lec- 
ture, to which we can only refer the reader. The essential error of the 
sympathetic theory, he justly remarks, is ‘‘ the assumption, in every 
case, of those very moral feelings which are supposed to flow from sym- 
pathy, — the assumption of them as necessarily existing before that very 
sympathy in which they are said to originate.” 

A volume of posthumous essays was published by Dr Smith’s literary 
executors in 1795. It contains an exquisite fragment of the hbtory of 
Ancient Astronomy^ Had the author lived to complete this piece, it 
\vould have probably been accounted the most finished production of 
his pen. 


BORN A. D. 1730. — DIED A. D. 1791. 

This extensive miscellaneous writer was of Dutch family, but was 
bom near Leeds, in the year 1730, and received the early part of his 
education in that town. His father designed him for the mercantile 
profession, and with this view sent him, at an early age, to Germany, 
in order to acquire a thorough knowledge of the principal language of 
modem commerce. Having visited Berlin in company with some 
English noblemen, he fell in with a near relation of his father’s in the 
person of the Baron Bielfeldt, at whose instigation he accepted a com- 
mission in a Prussian regiment of foot In 1756, on the breaking out 
of the war between England and France, he entered into the English 
service. On the conclusion of peace in 1760 he betook himself to the 
study of medicine at Edinburgh, and in 1765 graduated at Leyden. 
On returning to England, he settled at Isleworth in Middlesex, where 
he remained till his death in 1791. 

His first publication was a useful little Botanical manual, entitled, 
< Clavis Anglica Linguse Botanicse,’ published at London, in 1764. His 
next was a Pharmacopoeia, which went through several editions in his 
lifetime. In 1769-71 he published ‘Outlines of the Natural History 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ in three volumes. In 1777 appeared the 
first volume of a projected ‘ Biographical History of British Literature’ 
firom hispen; but the work appears to have been dropped after the 
publication of one volume. In 1778 he accompanied the commission- 
ers appointed to treat with America. The mission was not allowed to 
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proceed further than New York ; but Berkenhout made his way to 
Philadelphia alone, where he remained for some time, until becoming 
suspected of being in correspondence with Lord North, he was throuTi 
into prison. He appears, however, to have sustained only a short con- 
finement ; and on his return to Britain he obtained a pension for his 
political services. In 1780 he published a small essay, entitled ‘ Lucu- 
brations on Ways and Means/ Some of bis propositions, on the head 
of taxation, were adopted by the minister, and his successor, Pitt In 
1788 appeared his ‘ First Lines of the Theory and Practice of Philoso- 
phical Chemistry.’ The last prodaction of his prolific pen, was ‘ Let- 
ters on Education,’ addressed to his son at Cambridge, in two vols. 
l2mo. 1790. Berkenhout was a clever well-informed man, of inde- 
fatigable industiy’, and who had the knack of communicating informa- 
tion in an easy and popular style ; he was a useful, but by no means an 
original writer. 


BOHN A.D. 1740.— DIED CIE. A. D. 1791. 

This enterprising traveller, who was one of the ftrst to offer himself 
to the African association as an explorer of the unknown regions of the 
Niger, was an Irishman by birtb. In 1779 he appears to have acted 
as fort-major at Goree, under General Rooke. In this situation he ac- 
quired some knowledge of the languages and manners of different Afri- 
can tribes; and his general qualifications for the enterprise now projected 
being such as to satisfy his employers, be sailed froid England on the 
16th of October, 1790. Having arrived at the mouth of the Gambia 
river, he proceeded to Medina, the capital of the state of 'Woolli. His 
despatches from this place to his employers were lost at sea; but it ap- 
pears frcun private letters which reached this country that he was well- 
received at Medina, and very sanguine as to the ultimate success of his 
enterprise. A series of misfortunes, however, soon overclouded his 
prospects : A fire, the progress of which was accelerated by the bam- 
boo roofr of the buildings, consumed with such rapidity the house in 
which he lived, and with it the greatest part of Medina, that several of 
the articles of merchandise, to which he trusted for the expenses of bis 
journey, were destroyed ; and, to add to his afBiction, his faithless in- 
terpreter, who had made an ineffectual attempt on his goods, disappeared 
with his horse and three of his asses ; a Jrade gun, which he had pur- 
chased on the river, soon afterwards burst in his hands, and wounded 
him in the face and arms ; and though the hospitable kindness of the 
people of the neighbouring town in Barraconda was anxiously exerted 
for his relief^ yet the loss of his goods, and the consequent diminution 
of his travelling fond, were evils which no kindness could remove.*' 

On the 8th of May, 179 1> Houghton left Medina and proceeded, 
through the territories of the king of Bondou, towards Bambouk. At 
the latter city he was kindly received by the sovereign of the Bambouk 
country, who presented him with a purse of gold on his starting for 
Timbuctoo. His last despatches to the association bore date the 24th 
of July, 1791 ; Dr Laidley indeed received a note from him, dated the 
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1st of September, in which he announced himself as being in good 
health, and pursuing his way to Timbuctoo ; but no further intelligence 
was ever received from him. It appears that he perished while endea- 
vouring to penetrate into the Ludamar territory. He had engaged with 
some Moorish traders at Jarra to accompany them to Tisheet ; but was 
treacherously plundered and deserted by them on the road. He made 
his way back to Jarra, and died there. 


BORN A. D. 1731.— niEO A. n. 1791. 

This eminent antiquary was the son of a jeweller at Richmond. He 
early manifested a taste for the study of heraldry and antiquarian pur- 
suits, and his father, taking advantage of his predilection, obtained for 
him a place in the herald’s office, which he hdld till the year 1763. 
His father left him a comfortable independence ; but falling into habits 
of dissipation, he soon squandered away his property, and was forced to 
rouse his naturally inert disposition into something like activity, in or- 
der to obtain for himself a decent maintenance. He had received a 
good classical and general education, and to this he united a fine taste, 
and considerable skill in drawing. Encouraged by his friends, he now 
undertook his * Views of Antiquities in England and Wales,* which he 
first began to publish in numbers in 1773. He completed this work in 
three years ; it took well, and afforded him at once profit and reputa- 
tion. Encouraged by its success, he added two more volumes to the 
original work; and, in 1790, published a series of views of ancient re- 
mains in Scotland, which was also favourably received. It was his in- 
tention to illustrate the antiquities of Ireland in the same manner ; but 
he was suddenly carried off by apoplexy, soon after his arrival in Dub- 
lin on his intended tour through that country. 

The works of this antiquarian have been long favourites with the 
public, and still maintain a good price at sales. The prints are neatly 
and accurately executed; and the letter-press descriptions are clear, 
concise, and often amusing, though they can bear no comparison with 
our more recent contributions to topographical lore. Grose’s literary 
history, says a friend, ** respectable as it is, was exceeded by his good 
humour, conviviality, and Mendsbip. Living much abroad, and in the 
best company at home, he had the easiest habits of adapting himself to 
all tempers ; and, being a man of general knowledge, perpetually drew 
out some conversation that was either useful to himself or agreeable to 
the party.’* Grose, to a stranger, says Noble, might have been sup- 
posed not a surname, but one selected as significant of his figure, which 
was more of the form of Sancho Panza than Falstaff, but he partook 
of the properties of both ; he was as low, squat, and rotund as the for- 
mer, and not less a sloven, — ^he equalled him too in his love of sleep, 
and nearly so in his proverbs ; in his wit he was a Falstaff, — ^he was the 
butt for other men to shoot at, but the shaft always rebounded with 
double force. 

The following is a list of his works : Ist, ^ The Antiquities of England 
and Wales,’ 8 vols. 4to and 8vo.— 2d, ‘ The Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
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2 vols. 4to. and 8vo. — 3d, ‘ The Antiquities of Ireland,* 2 vols, 4to* and 
8vo. This was a posthumous work, and edited by Mr Ledwich. — 4th, 
* A Treatise on Ancient Armour and Weapons,' 1785, 4to. — 5th, < A 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,* 1785, 8vo. — 6th, ‘Military 
Antiquities ; being a History of the English army, from the Conquest 
to the Present time,* 1786-8, 2 vols, 4to, — 7th, ‘ The History of Dover 
Castle,* 1786, 4to. — 8th, ‘ A Provincial Glossary, with a Collection of 
Local Proverbs,* 1788, 8vo. — 9th, ‘ Rules for drawing Caricatures,* 

1788, 8vo. — 10th, ‘Supplement to the Treatise on Ancient Armour,* 

1789, 4to. — llth, ‘A Guide to Health, Beauty, Honour, and Riches; 
being a collection of humorous advertisements pointing out the means 
to obtain these blessings,* 8vo. — 12th, ‘The Olio; a Collection of 
Essays,’ 1793, 8vo. 


BORN A. n. 172K — ^D1£D A. D. 1791. 


Thomas Blacklock was born, of English parents, at Annan in 
Scotland. He lost his sight hy small-pox when six months old ; but 
his parents contrived to communicate the elements of knowledge to 
him. They read the more populai* English authors to him ; and his 
memory being tenacious, he soon acquired familiar acquaintance with 
the works of Spenser, ^lilton, Prior, Pope, and Addison. His predi- 
lection for poetry manifested itself at the early age of twelve ; there is 
a copy of verses which he wrote at this tender age given in his works. 
His talents, and the peculiarity of his situation as one who had never 
known the blessing of sight, — or at least could have received very few 
ideas through that sense, — ^attracted the attention of a physician, who 
invited him to Edinburgh, and sent him to the univemity, where he 
acquired a respectable knowledge of Greek and Latin, and obtained the 
acquaintance of David Hume, who interested himself warmly on his 
behalf, and, among other services, promoted the publication of an edi- 
tion of his juvenile poems. Mr Spence, professor of poetry at Oxford, 
also introduced him to the English public in a very friendly notice pre- 
fixed to. the quarto edition of his poems. 

In 1759 he received license as a preacher of the gospel in connection 
with the church of Scotland. His occupation and habits at this period 
of his life are thus related by an intimate friend : “His manner of life 
was so uniform that the history of it during one day, or one week, is 
the history of it daring the seven years that our personal intercourse 
lasted. Reading, music, walking, conversing and disputing on various 
topics in theology, ethics, drc, employed almost every hour of our time. 
It was pleasant to hear him engaged in a dispute, for no man could 
keep bis temper better than he dways did on such occasions. I have 
knowm him frequently very warmly engaged for hours together, but 
never could observe one angry word to fall from him: whatever his 
antagonist might say, fie always kept his temper. He was, how'ever, 
extremely sensible to what he thought ill usage; and equally so whether 
it regarded himself or his friends ; but his resentment was always con- 
fined to a few satirical verses, which were generally burnt soon after.** 
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have frequently admired,*’ the same fnend adds, «with what readi- 
ness and rapidity he could sometimes make verses. I have known him 
dictate from thirty to forty verses— ^nd by no means bad ones — as fast 
as I could write them ; but the moment he was at a loss for a verse, or 
a rhyme, to his liking, he stopt altogether, and could very seldom be 
induced to finish what he had begun with so much ardour.’* Mr Spence 
corroborates this account, and says that all those who ever acted as his 
amanuenses agree in ascribing to him great rapidity and ardour of com- 
position. ‘‘ He never could dictate till he stood up ; and, as his blind- 
ness made walking about without assistance inconvenient or dangerous 
to him, he fell insensibly into a vibratory sort of motion of his body, 
which increased as he warmed with his subject and was pleased with 
the conceptions of his mind,” 

In 1762 he married a most respectable lady, whose tender assiduities 
and intelligent conversation formed the great solace of his future life. 
About the same time he was advanced minister of the town and parish 
of Kirkcudbright, on a presentation from the crown ; but the parishion- 
ers objected to the appointment, and after a painful contest he resigned 
the presentation and accepted of a small annuity in its stead. With 
this slender provision he returned to Edinburgh, where he supported 
himself by receiving a few boarders and pupils into his house. 

In 1767 he received the diploma of D.D. from Aberdeen, — a cour- 
tesy for which he was indebted probably to his friend and correspondent 
Dr Beattie, who entertained a high respect for his talents, and consulted 
him on several of his publications. Dr Blacklock died in 1791. 

Besides his poems. Dr Blacklock was the author of the following 
works: ‘ An Essay tow^ards Universal Etymology,’ 8vo. 1756 ; < Para- 
clesis, or Consolations deduced from Natural and Revealed Religion,’* 
1767 ; ^ Two Discourses on the Spirit and Evidences of Christianity,’ 
from the French of Armand, 1768 ; ‘A Satirical Panegyric on Great 
Britain * The Graham,’ an heroic ballad, in four cantos ; * Remarks 
on the Nature and Extent of Liberty,’ &c. ; and an article on the edu- 
cation of the Blind, in the Encyclopedia Britannica. The last was 
written in 1788, at which time he was afflicted with occasional deafness, 
as wen as blindness,— an event that greatly distressed him, as he w as 
passionately fond of music, and genej^ly carried in his pocket a small 
flageolet on which he was in the habit of frequently playing a few 
favourite tunes. Mackenzie, author of ‘ The Man of Feeling,’ who 
published an editicm of Blacklock’s poems, with a Hfe, in 1793, says: 

His first idea of learning to play on this instrument he used to as- 
cribe to a circumstance, rather uncommon, but which to a mind like 
his, susceptible at the same time and creative, might naturally enough 
arise, namely, a dream, in which he thought he met with a shepherd^a 
boy, on the side of a pastoral hill, who brought the most exquisite 
music from that little instrument” 

The following singidar anecdote is recorded of our blind poet : Hav- 
ing retired from table one day, much fatigued, one of his companions, 
alarmed at the length of his absence, went into his bed-room a few 
hours afterwards, and finding him as he supposed awake, prevailed upon 
him to return to the diningHroom. When he entered the room, two of 
his acquaintances were engaged m singing, and he joined in the con- 
cert, modulating his voice, as usual, with taste and elegance, without 
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missing a note or a syllable; and, after the words of the song were 
ended, he continned to sing, adding an extempore verse, full of beauty, 
and quite in the spirit of the original. He then went to supper, and 
di*ank a glass or two of wine, but was observed to be occasionallj^ ab- 
sent and inattentive. By and by, he was heard speaking to himself, 
but in so slow and confused a manner as to be unintelligible. At last, 
being pretty forcibly roused by Mrs Blacklock, who began to be alarmed 
for his intellects, he awoke with a sudden start, unconscious of all that 
had happened, having been the whole time fast asleep. He once spoke 
of a sunbeam as something pointed he also said, that a brisk tque 
was much more like the rays of the sun than a melancholy one.** 

BORN A.D. 1732. — ^DIED A.D. 1792. 

This distinguished mechanic was born of humble parents at Preston 
in Lancashire, on the 23d of December, 1732. He was the youngest 
of thirteen children, and was apprenticed to a barber while yet very 
young. About the year 1760, he appears to have forsaken the su(fe 
and razor, and become an itinerant collector of hair for the wig-makers. 
It was while pursuing this avocation that his attention was first directed 
towards mechanics. He became acquainted wnth a clock-maker at 
Warrington, of the name of Kay, who assisted him in executing some 
of his mechanical projects, and probably communicated to him some 
general ideas respecting the mechanical powers and their different modes 
of application. For a time his fancy was occupied with the usual whim 
of embryo mechanical projectors, — the discovery of a perpetual motion ; 
but, fortunately for his country as well as himself, bis attention was soon 
turned towards another object 

The demand for cottons was now occasioning a much greater de- 
mand for cotton-thread than the English spinners could supply. The 
weavers at that period had the weft they used spun for them by the 
females of their family ; and now those weavers,” says Mr Guest, in 
his ‘ History of the Cotton Manufacture,* “ whose families could not fur- 
nish the necessary supply of weft, had their spinning done by their 
neighbours, and were obUgod to pay more for the spinning than the 
price allowed by their masters ; and even with this disadvantage, veiy 
few could procure weft enough to keep themselves constantly employed. 
It was no uncommon thing for a weaver to walk three or four miles in 
a morning, and call on five or six spinners, before he could collect weft 
to serve him for the remainder of the day; and when he wished to 
weave a piece in a shorter time than usual, a new ribbon, or gown, was 
necessary to quicken the exertions of the spinner.** In this state of 
things James Hargraves, a Blackburn carpenter, constructed a machine 
which enabled a spinner to spin eight threads at once ; and soon after 
Arkwright and his friend Kay directed their combined attention to the 
invention of a machine for facilitating the spinning of cotton-thready 
and in a short time completed a model of the famous spinning-frame, 
which they at first attempted to erect in Preston, but fiA:erwards took 
to Nottingham, where, with the pecuniary assistance of Messrs Need 
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and Strutt, stocking-weavers, they erected a spinning-mill driven by 
horses, and took out a patent for the machine. 

The machinery for which Arkwright took out his patents,” says the 
able writer of those popular volumes, ‘ The Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties,* consisted of various parts, his second specification enu- 
merating no fewer than ten different contrivances ; but of these, the 
one that was by fkr of greatest importance, was a device for drawing 
out the cotton from a coarse to a finer and harder twisted thread, and 
so rendering it fit to be used for warp as well as w^eft. This was most 
ingeniously managed by the application of a principle which had not 
yet been introduced in any other mechanical operation. The cotton 
was in the first place drawn off from the skewei*s on which it was fixed 
by one pair of rollers, which were made to move at a comparatively 
slow^ rate, and which formed it into threads of a first and coarser qual- 
ity ; but at a little distance behind the first w'as placed a second pair 
of rollers, revolving three, four, or five times as fast, which took it up 
when it had passed through the others, the effect of which would be to 
reduce the thread to a degree of fineness so many times greater than 
that which it originally had. The first pair of rollers might be regarded 
as the feeders of the second, which could receive no more than the 
others sent to them ; and that, again, could be no more than these others 
themselves took up from the skewers. As the second pair of rollers, 
therefore, revolved, we will say, five times for every one revolution of 
the first pair, or, which is the same thing, required for their consump- 
tion in a given time five times the length of thread that the first did, 
they could obviously only obtain so much length by drawing out the 
common portion of cotton into threads of five times the original fine- 
ness. Nothing could be more beautiful or more effective than this 
contrivance ; which, with an additional provision for giving the proper 
twist to the thread, constitutes what is called the water-frame or 
throstle. 

Of this part of his machinery, Arkwright particularly claimed the 
invention as his own. He admitted, with regard to some of the other 
machines included in his patent, that he was rather their improver than 
their inventor; and the original spinning machine for coarse thread, 
commonly called the spinning-jenny, he frankly attributed in its first 
conception to a person of the name of Hargraves, who resided at Black- 
burn, and who, he said, having been driven out of Lancashire in con- 
sequence of his invention, had taken refuge in Nottingham ; but, un- 
able to bear up against a conspiracy formed to ruin him, had been 
at last obliged to relinquish the farther prosecution of his object, and 
died in obscurity and distress. 

“ There were, however, other parties as well as Arkwright in these 
new machines, and who would not allow that any of them were of his 
invention. As to the principal of them, the water-frame, they alleged 
that it was in reality the invention of a poor reed-maker, of the name 
of Highs, or Hayes, and that Arkwright had obtained the knowledge 
of it from his old associate Kay, who had been employed by Highs to 
assist him in constructing a model of it a short time before Arkwright 
had sought his acquaintance. Many cotton-spinners, professing to be- 
lieve this to be the true state of the case, actually used Arkwright’s 
machinery in their factories, notwithstanding the patent by which he 
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had attempted to protect it ; and this invasion of his monopoly was car* 
ried to such an extent, that at last he found himself obliged to bring 
actions against no less than nine different parties/* 

Arkwright was unsuccessful in the hrst instance in establishing his 
patent; but in February, 1785, he obtained a verdict in the court of 
Common Pleas which reinstated him in his former monopoly. This 
decision, however, was reviewed by a scire-faeias in the court of King’s 
bench. “ The principal evidence,** says the writer above quoted, on 
which it was attempted to be shown that the water-frame was not in- 
vented by Arkwright, was that of Highs, of Kay, and of Kay’s wife, 
the substance of which was, that the double rollers had been originally 
contrived by Highs in the early part of the year 1767, while he was 
residing in the town of Leigh ; that he had employed his neighbour and 
acquaintance Kay to make a model of a machme for him upon that 
principle ; and that Kay, upon meeting with Arkwright a short time 
after, at Warrington, had been persuaded by him to communicate to 
him the secret of Highs’ invention, on the understanding, as it would 
appear, tliat the two should make what they could of it, and share the 
advantages between them. The evidence of each of the witnesses cor- 
roborated, so ^ as the case admitted, that of the others ; Highs stated 
that he had been first informed of the manner in which Arkwright had 
got possession of his invention by Kay’s wife, who, on her part, swore 
that she recollected her husband making models, first for Highs, and 
afterwards for Arkwright, although she could not speak with any dis- 
tinctness to the nature of the machine ; while Kay himself acknowledged 
the treachery of which he had been guilty, and gave a particular ac- 
count of the manner in which he said that Arkwright had contrived to 
obtain from him the secret of Highs’ invention. Highs also stated that, 
upon meeting with Arkwright in Manchester, some years after he had 
taken out his patent, he charged him with the source from which he 
had derived the machine ; to which Arkwright said nothing at first, but 
afterwards remarked that, if any person, having made a discovery, de- 
clined to prosecute it, he conceived any other had a right, after a cer- 
tain time, to take it up and obtain a patent for it, if he chose. This 
famous trial lasted from nine o’clock in the morning till half-past twelve 
at night, and excited the greatest interest, both among those more im- 
mediately concerned, and among the public generally. Among the 
witnesses examined were Mr Gumming, the well-known watchmaker, 
Mr Harrison, the son of the inventor of the marine chronometer, Dr 
Darwin, and the since celebrated James Watt. The result was a ver- 
dict again invalidating the patent; which, on a motion being made for 
a new trial, the court refused to disturb. Arkwright after this never 
took any further steps to vindicate his patent rights.” 

After an expenditure of above £12,000, Arkwright and his partners 
began to reap the fruits of their perseverance and industry. La a few 
years they realized immense fortunes. 

‘‘ We have access to know,” says a writer in the 46th volume of the 
Edinburgh Review, “ that none of Sir Richard Arkwright’s most in- 
timate Mends, and who were best acquainted with his <£aracter, ever 
had the slightest doubt with respect to the originality of his invention. 
Some of them indeed could speak to the circumstances from their own 
personal knowledge, and their testimony was uniform and consbtent*— 
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Such also seems to be the opinion now generally entertained among the 
principal manufacturers of Manchester* In proof of this, we may again 
refer to Mr Kennedy’s valuable paper in the ‘ Manchester Memoirs.’ 
Mr K. is one of the most eminent and intelligent cotton-manufacturera 
in the empire ; and it is of importance to remark, that, although he was 
resident in Manchester in 1785, when the last trial for setting aside Sir 
Richard’s patent took place, and must, therefore, have been well-ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances connected with it, he does not in- 
sinuate the smallest doubt as to his being the real inventor of the spin- 
ning-fhune, nor even so much as once alludes to Highs* On their first 
introduction. Sir Richard Arkwright’s machines were reckoned by the 
lower classes as even more adverse to their interests than those of Har- 
graves; and reiterated attacks were made on the factories built for 
them. But how extraordinary soever it may appear, it was amongst 
the manufacturers that the greatest animosity existed against Sir Richard 
Arkwright ; and it required all that prudence and sagacity for which 
he was so remarkable, to enable him to triumph over the powerful com- 
bination that was formed against him. After the Lancashire manufac- 
turerff had failed in their attempts to get his patent set aside in 1772, 
they unanimously refused to purchase his yarn ; and when bis partners, 
Messrs Strutt and Need, had commenced a manufacture of calicoes, the 
manufacturers strenuously opposed a bill to exempt calicoes from a dis- 
criminating duty of 8d. a-yard laid on them, over and above the ordi- 
nary duty of 3d., by an old act of parliament. Luckily, however, the 
manufacturers failed of their object; and in 1774, an act of parliament 
was obtained (14 Geo. III. cap. 72.) for the encouragement of the cot- 
ton manufacture, in which fabrics made of cotton are declared to have 
been lately introduced, and are allowed to be used as ‘ a lawful and 
laudable manufacture,’ the duty of 6d, the square yard on such cottons 
as are printed or stained being at the same time reduced to 8d. But 
this disgraceful spirit of animosity, which must, had it been successfol, 
have proved as injurious to the interests of the manufacturers as to those 
of Sir Richard Arkwright, did not content itself with actions in the 
courts of law, or a factious opposition to useful measures in parliament, 
but displayed itself in a still more striking and unjustifiable manner. 
For it is a fact, that a large factory, erected by Sir Richard Arkwright 
at Birkacre, near Chorley in Lancashire, was destroyed by a mob, col- 
lected from the adjacent country, in the presence of a powerful body of 
police and military, without any one of the civil authorities requiring 
them to interfere to prevent so scandalous an outrage I Fortunately, 
however, not for himself only, but for his country and the world, every 
comer of which has been benefited by his inventions, Sir Richard Ark- 
wright triumphed over every opposition. The same ingenuity, skill, 
and good sense which had originally enabled him to invent his machine 
and get it introduced, enabled him to overcome the various combina- 
tions and difficulties with which he had subsequently to contend* 

‘‘ Sir Richard Arkwright never enjoyed good health. During the 
W'hole of his splendid and ever-memorable career of invention and dis- 
covery, he was labouring under a very severe asthmatic affection. A 
compUeation of disorders at length terminated his truly useful life, in 
1792, at his works, at Cromford, in the sixtieth year of his age* He 
was high-sheriff of Derbyshire in 1786 ; and having presented a con- 
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gratulatory address to his majesty on his escape from the attempt on 
his life by Margaret Nicholson, received the honour of knighthood. 
No man ever better deserved his good fortune, or has a stronger claim 
on the respect and gratitude of posterity. His inventions have opened 
a new and boundless field of employment ; and while they have con- 
feiTed infinitely more real benefit on his native country than she could 
have derived from the absolute dominion of Mexico and Peru, they 
have been universally productive of wealth and enjoyments. *The 
originality and comprehensiveness of Sir Richard Arkwright's mind,* 
says Mr Bannatyne, ‘ was perhaps marked by nothing more strongly 
than the judgment with which, although new to business, he conducted 
the great concerns his discovery gave rise to, and the systematic order 
and arrangement which he introduced into every department of his 
extensive works. His plans of management, which must have been 
entirely his own, as no establishment of a similar nature then existed, 
were universally adopted by others; and after long experience, they 
liave not yet, iu any material point, been altered or improved.* ” 


Uahtvt 9Qjam. 

BOKN A.D. 1728 . — A.D. 1792 . 

This eminent architect was a native of Scotland. He was born at 
Kirkaldy in the year 1728, and received his education in Edinburgh. 
His father’s profession was that of an architect, and the son early re- 
solved to follow the same occupation. After studying the elements of 
his art in his own country, he went to Italy, where he remained several 
years. In 1757 he visited the remains of Dioc]e5iaD*s palace at Spala- 
tro, and executed a series of plans and drawings of these magnificent 
ruins, which w^ere afterwards published in one volume, folio. On his 
return to Britain he was much employed, in conjunction with his bro- 
ther, by the nobility and gentry throughout the kingdom, and designed 
many splendid mansions. In 1773, the two brothers commenced the 
publication of a series of their principal architectural designs. In their 
preface, they state, that with respect to the novelty and variety of the 
designs, they have not trod in the paths of others, nor derived aid from 
their labours. In the works,** they write, “ which we have had the 
honour to execute, we have not only met with the approbation of our 
employers, but even with the imitation of other artists, to such a de- 
gree, as in some measure to have brought about, in this country, a 
kind of revolution in the whole system of this useful and elegant art.*’ 
This is an ambitious statement, but is borne out by facts. Mr Adam, 
says his biographer, “ introduced a total change in the architecture of 
his country ; and his fertile genius in elegant ornament was not con- 
fined to the decoration of buildings, but has been diffused into almost 
every branch of architecture. His talents extended beyond the line of 
his OW'D profession ; he displayed, in his numerous drawings in land- 
scape, a luxuriance of composition, and an effect of light and shadow, 
which have scarce ever been equalled. To the last moment of his life 
he displayed an increasing vigour of genius, and refinement of taste ; 
for in the space of one year, preceding his death, he designed eight 
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great public works, besides twenty-five private buildings ; so various in 
their style, and so beautiful in their composition, that they have been 
allowed, by the best judges, sufficient of themselves to establish his 
fame unrivalled as an artist.*^ Among the finest designs of Robert 
Adam, are the college and the register office in Edinburgh. 

BORN A. D. 1721 . — ^DIBD A. D. 1792 . 

This celebrated artist was bom in Pomona, one of the Orkney islands, 
on the 14th of July, 1721. His family originally came from Fifeshire. 
He was at first destined for the profession of the law ; but becoming 
disgusted with the monotony and confinement of a writer’s office, he 
relinquished the study, and entered himself on board a man-of-war, in 
which he made a cruise to the Mediterranean. A nautical life, he soon 
discovered, did not suit his genius either, and he was on the point of 
resuming his law studies, when accidental circumstances brought to 
light his taste for drawing, and introduced him to the favourable notice 
of a drawing-master in Edinburgh, who prevailed upon his friends to 
apprentice the young and promising artist to him. 

The breaking out of the rebellion of 1745 for a time interrupted our 
artist’s career ; smit with a passion for military glory, and instigated, it 
is said, by the hopes of winning the hand of a fair lady, a keen Jacobite, 
he buckled on a sword, and followed Prince Charles’s fortunes, in the 
troop styled the Life-guards. After the defeat of the Chevalier’s hopes. 
Strange narrowly escaped capture and execution. He lay for some 
months concealed in the Highlands, where he suffered the extreme of 
peril and destitution. At last he ventured from his place of conceal- 
ment, and for a time gained a precarious support by the sale of small 
drawings of the rival leaders in .the late campaign. The lady of his 
love at last rewarded his sufferings and constancy with her hand ; and 
in company with her he proceeded to Paris, where he studied for some 
dme under the celebrated Le Bas, and learned from him the use of 
what is called the dry point, or needle. 

In 1751 he settled in London, and soon established a reputation for 
himself, though the field was already in possession of such artists as 
Ryland, Bartolozzi, and Woollett So conscious was he of his powers, 
and of the dignity of his art, that he dared to incur the displeasure of 
royalty itself, by refusing to engrave an ill-executed portrait of his 
majesty ; yet, in 1760, he solicited and obtained permission to engrave 
West’s painting of the apotheosis of the king’s children — the only en- 
graving he ever executed after an English artist. In the latter year he 
visited the continent, and made designs from the most distinguished 
foreign masters. In 1787 he received the honour of knighthood. He 
died in 1792, regretted by all who knew him, and leaving no equal in 
his line of art. 

He executed about fifty plates from pictures of the most celebrated fo* 
reign masters. The following is nearly a complete list of them : Charles 
I.; two portraits, after Vandyke — ^The Children of Charles I., and Hen- 
rietta Maria, bis Queen, with the Prince of Wales and Duke of York, after 
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the same master — St Cecilia, after Raffaelle — The Virgin and Infant 
Christ, with Mary Magdalene, St Jerome, and two Angels, after Cor- 
reggio — Venus reclining, Venus and Adonis, and Danae, all after Ti- 
tian — Mary Magdalene, penitent; The Death of Cleopatra, Fortune 
flying over a Globe, Venus attended by the Graces, and the Chastity of 
Joseph, all after Guido — The Virgin, with St Catherine and Angels, 
contemplating the Infant Jesus sleeping, after C. Maratti — Christ ap- 
pearing to the Virgin after his Resurrection, Abraham sending away 
Hagar, Esther before Ahasuerus, and the Death of Dido, all after Guer- 
cino — Belisarius, after Salvator Rosa — Romulus and Remus, after 
Pietro da Cortona — Csesar repudiating Pompeia, after the same — Sap- 
pho consecrating her Lyre to Apollo, after Carlo Dolci — The Martyr- 
dom of St Agnes, after Domenichino — The Choice of Hei'cules, after 
Nicholas Poussin — and the Return from Market, after Ph. Wouver- 
mann* 


BORN A. D. 1723. — DIED A.D. 179*2. 

Mr Farrington, in his brief notice of the life of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, describes the state of art in this country at the period when that 
eminent painter began his career, in the following terms : It was the 
lot of Sir Joshua Reynolds to be destined to pursue the art of painting 
at a period when the extraordinary effort he made came with all the 
force and effect of novelty. He appeared at a time when the art was at 
its lowest ebb. What might be called an English school had never been 
formed. All that Englishmen had done was to copy, and endeavour to 
imitate, the works of eminent men, who were drawn to England from 
other countries by encouragement, which there was no inducement to 
bestow upon the inferior e&rts of the natives of this island. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Frcderigo Zucchero, an Italian, was much 
employed in England, as had been Hans Holbein, a native of Basle, in a 
former reign. Charles 1. gave great employment to Rubens and Van- 
dyke. They were succeeded by Sir Peter Lely, a native of Soest in 
Westphalia ; and Sir Godfrey Kneller came from Lubec to be, for a 
while, Lely’s competitor : and after his death, he may be said to have 
had the whole command of the art in England. He was succeeded by 
Richardson, the first English painter that stood at the head of portrait- 
painting in this country. Richardson had merit in his profession, but 
not of a high order : and it was remarkable, that a man who thought so 
well on the subject of art, and more especially who practised so long, 
should not have been able to do more than is manifested in his works. 
He died in 1745, aged 80. Jervais, the friend of Pope, was his com- 
petitor, but very inferior to him. Sir James Thornhill, also, was con- 
temporary with Richardson, and painted portraits ; but his reputation 
was founded upon his historical and allegorical compositions. In St 
Pauls cathedral, in the hospital at Greenwich, and at Hampton Court, 
his principal works are to be seen. As Richardson in portraits, so 
Thornhill in history painting was the first native of this island, who 
stood pre-eminent in the line of art he pursued at the period of his 
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practice. He died in 1739, aged 56. Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting/ observes, that ^ at the acce^ion of George I,, the 
arts were sunk to the lowest state in Britain, This. was not strictly 
true. Mr Walpole, who published at a later time, should have dated 
the period of their utmost degradation to. have been in the middle of 
the last century, when the names of Hudson and Hayman were pre- 
dominant, It is true, Hogarth was then well-known to the public ; but 
he was less so as a painter than an engraver, though many of his pic- 
tures representing subjects of humour and character are excellent ; and 
Hayman, as a history painter, could not be compared with Sir James 
Thornhill. Thomas Hudson was a native of Devonshire, His name 
will be preserved from his having been the artist to whom Sir Joshua 
Reynolds- was committed for instruction, Hudson was the scholar of 
Richardson, and married his daughter; and after the death of his 
father-in-law, succeeded to the chief employment in portrait-painting. 
He was in all respects much below his master in ability ; but being es- 
teemed the best artist of his time, commissions flowed in upon him ; and 
his business, as it might truly be termed, was carried on like that of a 
manufactory. To his ordinary heads, draperies were added by paint- 
ers who chiefly confined themselves to that line of practice. No time 
was lost by Hudson in the study of character, or in the search of va- 
riety in the position of his figures : a few formal attitudes served as 
models for all his subjects ; and the display of arms and hands, being 
the more difficult parts, was managed with great economy, by all the 
contrivances of concealment. • To this scene of imbecile performance, 
Joshua Reynolds was sent by his friends. He arrived in London on 
the 14th October, 1741, arid on the 18th of that month he was intro- 
duced to his future preceptor. He was then aged seventeen years and 
three months. The terms of the agreement were, that provided Hud- 
son approved him, he was to remain four years: but might be dis- 
charged at pleasure. He continued in this situation two years and a 
half, during which time he drew many heads upon paper ; and in his 
attempts in painting, succeeded so well in a portrait of Hudson s cook, 
as to excite his master’s jealousy. In this temper of mind, Hudson 
availed himself of a very trifiing circumstance to dismiss him. Having 
one evening ordered Reynolds to take a picture to Van Haaken the 
drapery painter ; but as the weather proved wet, he postponed carrying 
it till next morning. At breakfast, Hudson demanded why he did not 
take the picture the evening before ? Reynolds replied, that * he de- 
layed it on account of the weather ; but that the picture was delivered 
that morning before Van Haaken rose from bed.’ Hudson then said, 
‘ You have not obeyed my orders, and shall not stay in my house.* 
On this peremptory declaration, Reynolds urged that he might be al- 
lowed time to write to his father, who might otherwise think he had 
committed some great crime. Hudson, though reproached by his own 
servant for this unreasonable and violent conduct, persisted in his de- 
termination: accordingly, Reynolds went that day from Hudson’s 
house to an uncle who resided in the Temple, and from thence wrote 
to his father, who, after consulting his neighbour Lord Edgcumbe, 
directed him to come down to Devonshire/’ From this statement it 
would appear that Rejmolds was little indebted to the skill of his pre- 
decessors or instructors for his future eminence in art ; and that it is 
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not without reason he has been styled ‘ the founder of the British school 
of painting.’ 

On being dismissed by the jealous old painter, he returned to his 
father’s house, at Plympton in Devonshire, where he pursued, though 
in rather a desultory manner, his studies as a painter. He rebords of 
himself that he felt no little difficulty in shaking oSP the tame and in- 
sipid style to which his eyes had been so much habituated in Hudson’s 
studio ; but be succeeded nevertheless in drawing some fine and vigo- 
rous portraits in a style of his own, and so ably, that on seeing some of 
these juvenile performances at the distance of thirty years, he lamented 
that in so great a length of time he bad made so little progress in his 
art. 

In 1749 Reynolds visited Rome for the first time. “ Here,” says 
his biographer and pupil, Northcote, ‘‘ his time was employed in such a 
manner as might have been expected from one of his talents and virtue. 
He contemplated with unweaned attention, and ardent zeal, the various 
beauties which marked the style of difierent schools and difierent ages. 
He copied and sketched in the Vatican such parts of the works of Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo as he thought would be most conducive to 
his future e.Ycellence ; and, by his well-directed studies, acquired that 
grace of thinking, to which he was principally indebted for his subse- 
quent reputation as a portrait-painter.’’ The following is Sir Joshua’s 
own account of his feelings on first beholding the wor^ of Raphael, in 
the Vatican : ‘‘ It has frequently happened,” he says, ‘‘ as I was in- 
formed by the keeper of the Vatican, that many of those whom he bad 
conducted through the various apartments of that edifice, when about 
to be dismissed, have asked for the w'orks of Raphael, and would not 
believe that they had already passed through the rooms where they are 
preserved ; so little impression had those performances made on them. 
One of the first painters now in France once told me, that this circum- 
stance happened to himself, though he now looks upon Raphael with 
that veneration which he deserves from all painters and lovers of the 
art. I remember very well my own disappointment w hen I first visited 
the Vatican ; but on confessing my feelings to a brother student, of 
whose ingenuousness I had a high opinion, he acknowledged that the 
works of Raphael had the same effect upon him, or rather, that they 
did not produce the effect which he expected. In justice to myself, 
however, I must add, that though disappointed and mortified at not 
finding myself enraptured with the works of this great master, I did not 
for a moment conceive, or suppose, that the name of Raphael, and 
those admirable paintings in particular, owed their reputation to 
the ignorance and prejudice of mankind; on the contrary, my not 
relishing them, as I was conscious I ought to have done, was one of 
the most humiliating circumstances that ever happened to me. I 
found myself in the midst of works, executed upon principles with 
which I was unacquainted : I felt my ignorance, and stood abashed.” 

Reynolds spent nearly three years in Italy in studying the great 
works of ancient and modern art at Rome, Parma, and Venice. He 
returned to England in the autumn of 1752, and commenced portrait- 
painting amidst the envy and opposition of his brother-artists in the 
metropolis. They freely and bitterly criticised his productions, and 
pronounced his style and mannerism a dangerous innovation on the es- 
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tablished rules and principles of the art. He was nothing daunted by 
their strictures, and in his turn criticised them with equal severity and 
greatly more justice. He thus describes the artists with whom he had 
to contend in the commencement of his career. ‘‘ They have got a 
set of postures, w'hich they apply to all persons indiscriminately ; the 
consequence of which is that all their pictures look like so many sign- 
post paintings ; and if they have a history or a family piece to paint, 
the first thing they do is to look over their common-place book, con- 
taining sketches which they have stolen from various pictures ; then 
they search their prints over and pilfer one figure from one print, and 
another from a second; but never take the trouble of thinking for 
themselves.” But nothing seems to have annoyed him so much as 
the temporary success of a German artist of the name of Liotard, whom 
the caprice of some wealthy and fashionable people elevated into a sud- 
den and totally undeserved popularity about this time. Undismayed, 
however, by such manifestations of the low state of taste, Reynolds 
w'rought on perseveringly, and was at last rewarded by finding the cur- 
rent of public admiration setting in strongly towards himself. His por- 
traits of Admiral Keppel, and of two of the Greville family, in the char- 
acters of Cupid and Psyche, were greatly admired, and people of 
fashion began to crowd to his studio. “ The force and felicity of his 
portraits,” says Northcote, “ not only drew around him the opulence 
and beauty of the nation, but happily gained him the merited honour 
of perpetuating the features of all the eminent and distinguished men of 
learning then living.” 

In 1755, his price was twelve guineas for a head only, and for half 
and whole lengths in proportion. In 1761, he removed from St Mar- 
tin’s lane, to Leicester square, and set up his carriage with a propor- 
tionate establishment. He was the original proposer of the Literary 
club. Having a decided taste for letters himself, and loving to mix 
conviviality with learning, he early attached himself to the society of 
such men as Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, and Burke. His income 
was at this time little short of £6000 per annum. 

The history of the institution of the Royal academy is intimately 
connected with the biography of Reynolds. Mr Farrington informs us 
that, in 1760, “ a plan w^as formed by the artists of the metropolis to 
draw the attention of their fellow-citizens to their ingenious labours ; 
with a view both to an increase of patronage, and the cultivation of 
taste. Hitherto works of that kind produced in the country were seen 
only by a few ; the people in general knew nothing of what was pass- 
ing in the arts. Private collections were then inaccessible, and there 
were no public ones ; nor any casual display of the productions of 
genius, except what the ordinary sales by auction occasionally ofiPered. 
Nothing, therefore, could exceed the ignorance of a people who were 
in themselves leaimed, ingenious, and highly cultivated in all things, 
excepting the arts of design. In consequence of this privation, it w'as 
conceived that a public exhibition of the works of the most eminent ar- 
tists could not fail to make a powerful impression ; and if occasionally 
repeated, might ultimately produce the most satisfactory efiects. The 
scheme w»as no sooner proposed than adopted ; and being carried into 
immediate execution, the result exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the projectors- AU ranks of people crowded to see the delight- 
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fbl novelty ; it was the universal topic of conversation ; and a passion 
for the arts was excited by that first manifestation of native talent, 
which, cherished by the continued operation of the same cause, has ever 
since been increasing in strength, and extending its efiects through 
every part of the empire. The history of our exhibitions affords itself 
the strongest evidence of their impressive effect upon public taste. At 
their commencement, though men of enlightened minds could distingubh 
and appreciate what was excellent, the admiration of the many was con- 
fined to subjects either gross or puerile, and commonly to the meanest 
efforts of intellect ; whereas, at this time, the whole train of subjects most 
popular in the earlier exhibitions have disappeared. The loaf and cheese, 
that could provoke hunger, the cat and canary-bird, and the dead 
mackarel on a deal-board, have long ceased to produce astonishment and 
delight; while truth of imitation now finds innumerable admirers, 
though combined with the high qualities of beauty, grandeur, and taste. 
To our public exhibitions, and to arrangements that followed in conse- 
quence of their introduction, this change must be chiefly attributed. 
The present generation appears to be composed of a new, and at least, 
with respect to the arts, a superior order of beings. Generally speak- 
ing, their thoughts, their feelings, and language on these subjects differ 
entirely from what they were sixty years ago. No just opinions were 
at that time entertained on the merits of ingenious productions of this 
kind. The state of the public mind, incapable of discriminating ex- 
cellence from inferiority, proved incontrovertibly that a right sense of 
art in the spectator can only be acquired by long and frequent observa- 
tion ; and ^at, without proper opportunities to improve the mind and 
the eye, a nation would continue insensible of the true value of the 
fine arts. The first or probationary exhibition, which opened April 21st, 
1760, was at a large room in the Strand, belonging to the society for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, which bad 
then been instituted five or six years. It is natural to conclude, that 
the first artist in the country was not indifferent to the success of a plan 
which promised to be so extensively useful. Accordingly, four of his 
pictures were for the first time here placed before the public, with whom, 
by the channel now opened, he continued in constant intercourse as 
long as he lived. Encouraged by the successful issue of tlie first ex- 
periment, the artistical body determined that it should be repeated the 
following year. Owing, how'ever, to some inconveniences experienced 
at their former place of exhibition, and also to a desire to be perfectly 
independent in their proceedings, they engaged, for their next public 
display, a spacious room near the Spring Gardens’ entrance into the 
Park; at which place the second exhibition opened, May 9th, 1761. 
Here Reynolds sent his fine picture of Lord Ligonier on horseback, a 
portrait of the Rev. Laurence Sterne, and three others. The artists 
had DOW fully proved the efficacy of their plan ; and their income ex- 
ceedmg their expenditure, affording a reasonable hope of a permanent 
establishment, they thought they might solicit a royal charter of incor- 
poration ; and having applied to his majesty for that purpose, he was 
pleased to accede to their request. This measure, however, which was 
intended to consolidate the body of artists, was of no avail ; on the con- 
trary, it was probably the cause of its dissolution ; for in less than four 
years a separation took place, which led to the establishment of the 
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Royal academy, aad finally to the extinction of the incorporated society. 
The charter was dated January 26th, 1765 ; the secession took place 
in October, 1768; and the Royal academy was instituted December 
10th in the same year.” Professorships were likewise established in 
connexion with the academy. Dr Johnson was appointed professor of 
ancient literature, and Goldsmith professor of ancient history. These 
distinctions, however, w'ere merely honorary ; and Goldsmith somewhat 
whimsically observed of his : “ There is no salary annexed ; and I took 
it rather as a compliment to the institution than any benefit to myself. 
Honours to one in my situation are something like ruffles to a man 
that w'ants a shirt.” Reynolds, who was elected president, and knight- 
ed on the occasion, received his honours with great satisfaction, and 
volunteered those admirable ‘ Discourses* on art which he afterwards 
gave to the world in a collected form, and w hich still constitute the best 
body of critical instruction that the artist possesses ; they are, to use 
the words of Sir Thomas Lawrence, golden precepts, which are now 
acknowledged as canons of universal taste.” The delivery of these dis- 
courses was not particularly happy, considering the great taste of the 
speaker in other respects. His deafness prevented his being well able 
to modulate his voice. Northcote was of opinion that the real cause 
was, that as no man ever felt a greater horror at affectation than he did, 
so he feared to assume the orator, lest it should have that appearance ; 
he therefore naturally fell into the opposite extreme, as the safest retreat 
from what he thought the greatest evil — It is related, that on one of 
the evenings when he delivered his discourse, and when the audience 
was, as usual, numerous, and composed principally of the learned and 
the great, the Earl of C., who w'as present, came up to him, saying, 

‘ Sir Joshua, you read your discourse in so low a tone, that I could not 
distinguish one word you said.* To which the president with a smile 
replied, ‘ That was to my advantage." Sir Joshuas exertions to raise 
the character of the Academy were not confined to his discourses 
alone; as from its first opening, until the year 1790, inclusive, it ap- 
pears that he sent no less than two hundred and forty-four pictures to 
the various exhibitions."" 

In 1773 Sir Joshua visited Paris. On his return he visited Oxford, 
where he w*as received with distinction, and created a doctor of civil 
law at the same time with his friend Dr Beattie. The Ugolino was 
painted this year. Of this celebrated production of Sir Joshua’s 
pencil, Allan Cunningham says, The subject is contained in the 
Comedia of Dante, and is said by Cumberland to have been suggested 
to our artist by Goldsmith. The merit lies in the execution ; and even 
this seems of a disputable excellence. The lofty and stem sufferer of 
Dante appears on Reynold’s canvass like a famished mendicant, deficient 
in any commanding qualities of intellect, and regardless of his dying 
children who cluster around his knees. It is indeed a subject too 
painful to contemplate ; it has a feeling too deep for art, and certainly 
demanded a hand conversant with severer things than the lips and necks 
of ladies, and the well-dressed gentlemen of England. It is said to 
have affected Captain Cooke’s Omiah so much that he imagined it a 
scene of real distress, and ran to support the expiring child. The duke 
of Dorset paid the artist four hundred guineas, and took home the pic- 
ture. His next piece, the Children in the. Wood, arose from an acci- 
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dent. A beggar’s infant, who was his model for some other picture, 
overpowered by continuing long in one position, fell asleep, and pre- 
sented the image of one of the babes, which he immediately secured. 
No sooner had he done this than the child turned in its sleep, and pre- 
sented the idea of the other babe, which he instantly sketched, and 
from them afterwai’ds made the finished picture. Accident often sup- 
plies what study cannot find ; for nature, when unrestrained, throws 
itself into positions of great ease and elegance.” In 1775 Johnson sat 
to him. The portrait represents him as reading with the book raised 
almost close to his eye. This was very displeasing, Northcote tells us, 
to Johnson, who, when he saw it, reproved Sir Joshua for painting him 
in that manner and attitude, saying, << It is not friendly to hand down 
to posterity the imperfections of any man.” Sir Joshua himself es- 
teemed it as characterizing the person represented, and therefore as 
giving additional value to the portrait Of this circumstance Mrs 
Thrale says, I observed that he would not be known by posterity for 
his defects only, let Sir Joshua do his worst and when she adverted 
to his own picture painted with the ear-trumpet, and done in this year 
for Mr Thrale, she records Johnson to have answered, ‘ He may paint 
himself as deaf as he chooses ; but 1 will not be blinking Sam.’ ” 

On the 12th of May 1776, says Northcote, “ I took my lea\^e of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to take my chance in the world, and we parted with 
great cordiality. He said I was perfectly in the right in my intentions, 
and that he had been fully satisfied with my conduct whilst I had been 
with him ; also, that he had no idea I should have staid with him so 
long, * but now,’ added Sir Joshua, ‘ to succeed in the art, you are to 
remember that something more is to be done than that which did for- 
merly ; Kneller, Lely, and Hudson, will not do now.’ I was rather 
surprised to hear him join the former two names with that of Hudson, 
who was so evidently their inferior as to be out of all comparison.”* 

Sir Joshua now lived in dignity, and even splendour. He had raised 
his price to fifty guineas, and was employed to as great an extent as he 
chose to accept commissions. The latter part of his life was little va- 
ried. He visited Flanders, and wrote an account of his tour, chiefly 
professional in its information and strictures. In 1784 he succeeded 
Ramsay as painter to the court In the following year he executed his 
picture of the Infant Hercules strangling the serpents, for the empress 
of Russia. His next performances of celebrity were some designs for 
Alderman Boydell’s edition of Shakspeare, amongst which the most 
celebrated is the Death of Cardinal Beaufort 

In July, 1789 — ^up to which period Sir Joshua had, 'Srith the excep- 
tion of a slight paralytic stroke in 1782, enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
health— he felt a sudden decay of sight in his left eye. While finishing 
the portrdt of the marchioness of Hertford, says Allan Cunningham, 
he laid down the pencil, sat a little while in mute consideration, and 
never lifted it more.” He made his appearance in the academy, for the 
last time, in 1790, when he took leave of the students, in an address, in 
which he expressed his enthusiastic admiration of Buonarotti, saying : 

I should desire that the last words which I should pronounce in this 
Academy, and from this place, might be the name^of Michael Angelo.” 
Sir Joshua died, after a confinement of three months, on the 23d of 
VI. 2 c 
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February, 1792 . He was interred in one of the crypts of St Pauls ca- 
thedral, by the side of Sir Christopher Wren. 

His affectionate pupil, Mr Northcote, has given us the following 
sketch of Sir Joshua’s character, manners, and person : — With respect 
to his character as a man, to say that Sir Joshua was without faults, 
would be to bestow on him that praise to which no human being can 
have a claim : but when we consider the conspicuous situation in which 
he stood, it is surprising to find that so few can be discovered in him ; 
and certainly he possessed an equanimity of disposition very rarely to 
be met with in persons whose pursuit is univers^ reputation, and who 
are attended and surrounded in their perilous journey by jealous 
competition. ‘ His native humility, modesty, and candour, never for- 
sook him, even from surprise or provocation, nor was the least degree 
of arrogance or assumption visible to the most scrutinizing eye in 
any part of his conduct.* ^ He w-as not annoyed by that fluctuation of 
idea and inconstancy of temper which prevent many, with equal desire 
for fame, from resolving upon any particular plan, and dispose them to 
change it even after they have made their election. He had none of 
those eccentric bursts of action, — ^those fiery impetuosities, — ^which are 
supposed by the vulgar to characterize genius, and which frequently 
are found to accompany a secondary rank of talent, but are never con- 
joined with the first. His incessant industry was never wearied into 
despondency by miscarriage, nor elated into negligence by success. 
All nature and all art combined to form his academy. His mind was 
constantly awake,--^ver on the wing,-— comprehensive, vigorous, dis- 
criminating, and retentive. His powers of attention were never torpid. 
He had a strong turn and relish for humour in all its various forms, and 
very quickly saw the weak sides of things. Of the numerous charac- 
ters which presented themselves to him in the mixed companies in 
which he lived, he was a nice and sagacious observer. There was a 
polish even in his exterior illustrative of the gentleman and the scholar. 
His general manner, deportment, and behaviour, were amiable and pre- 
possessing ; his disposition was naturally courtly. He always evinced 
a desire to pay a due respect to persons in superior stations, and cer- 
tainly contrived to move in a higher sphere of society than any other 
English artist had done before him. Thus he procured for professors 
of the arts a consequence, dignity, and reception, which they had never 
before possessed in this country. In conversation he preserved an 
equable flow of spirits, which rendered him at all times a most desira- 
ble companion,— ever ready to be amused, and to contribute to the 
amusement of others. He practised the minute elegancies, and, though 
latterly a deaf companion, w'as never troublesome. 

“As to his person,— in his stature Sir Joshua Reynolds was rather 
under the middle size, of a florid complexion, roundish blunt features, 
and a lively aspect,— not corpulent, though somewhat inclined to it, 
but extremely active,— with manners uncommonly polished and agree- 
able. In conversation, his manner was perfectly natural, simple, and 
un^suming. He most heartily enjoyed his profession, in which he was 
both fortunate and Ulustrious, and I agree with Mr Malone, who says 
he appeared to him to be ^ the happiest man he had ever known.’ He 
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was thoroughly sensible of his rare lot in life, and truly thankful for it ; 
his virtues were blessed with their full reward.*' 

The following estimate of Reynolds as an artist, is from the pen of 
his friend Burke ; — Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on many accounts, one 
of the most memorable men of his time. He was the first Englishman 
who added the praise of the elegant arts to the other glories of his 
country. In taste— in grace — ^in facility — in happy invention — and in 
the richness and harmony of colouring, he w’as equal to the greatest 
masters of the renowned ages. In portrait he went beyond them ; for 
he communicated to that description of the art, in which English artists 
are most engaged, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity, derived from the 
higher branches, which even those who professed them in a superior 
manner did not always preserve when they delineated individual na- 
ture. His portraits remind the spectator of the invention and the ame- 
nity of landscape. In painting portraits he appeared not to be raised 
upon that platform, but to descend upon it from a higher sphere.’* 
Mr Allan Cunningham’s estimate of our painter’s merits is more dis- 
criminating, and more correct perhaps, than that we have just quoted. 

Sir Joshua 6 historical paintings,” says Mr Cunningham, have little 
of the heroic dignity which an inspired mind breathes into compositions 
of that class. His imagination commonly fails him, and he attempts to 
hide his want of wings in the unrivalled splendour of his colouring,, and 
by the thick-strewn graces of his execution. He is often defective 
even where he might have been expected to show the highest excel- 
lence : his faces are formal and cold ; and the picture seems made up 
of borrowed ft'agments, which he had been unable to work up into an 
entire and consistent whole. 

His single poetic figures are remarkable for their unaffected ease, 
their elegant simplicity, and the splendour of their colouring. Some 
scores of those happy things he dashed off in the course of his life, and 
though they are chiefly portraits, they have all the charm of the most 
successful aerial creations. The Shepherd Boy is one of his happiest. 
Of children he seems to have been remarkably fond ; nor can one for- 
bear imagining that he has romped or ridden with them on the parlour 
broom, sorrowed with them over the loss of their favourite birds, 
smiled with them on their being endowed with new finery, and enjoyed 
all the mixed surprise and triumph expressed in the face of Muscipula 
on catching a mouse in a trap. It is true that they are all children of 
condition, with their nurses wet and dry,— that their clothes are of tlie 
finest texture and the latest fashion, — and that we are conscious of 
looking at future lords and ladies. But nature overpowers all minor 
feelings, and we cannot refrain from doing involuntary homage to the 
genius of the painter who has gladdened us with the sight of so much 
innocence and beauty. 

To some of his poetic figures I cannot afford such praise, though 
the grace of their composition and the singular sweetness of their looks 
raise them fiir above censure. By what he considered a classical re- 
finement upon his professional flattery of improved looks and glowing 
colours, he suffered some of the fairest of his sitters to be goddesses and 
nymphs, and painted them in character. Thb was the commonplace 
pedantry of painting ; it had been the fashion for centuries. Lely and 
Kneller caused the giddy madams of the courts of the Stuarts to stalk 
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like Minervas or Junes, though they had naturally the dispositions of 
Venus or of Danae ; and Reynolds, who had equal loveliness and infi- 
nitely more purity to portray, indulged his beauties with the same kind 
of deification. In truth, it is only worthy of a smile. 

« The portrmts of Reynolds are equally numerous and excellent, and 
all who have written of their merits have swelled their eulogiums by 
comparing them with the simplicity of Titian, the vigour of Rembrandt, 
and the elegance and delicacy of Vandyke. Certainly, in character 
and expression, and in manly ease, he has never been surpassed. He 
is always equal — always natural — graceful — unaffected. His boldness 
of posture and his singular freedom of colouring are so supported by 
all the grace of art— by all the sorcery of skill — ^that they appear na- 
tural and noble. Over the meanest head he sheds the halo of dignity ; 
his men are all nobleness, his women all loveliness, and his children all 
simplicity ; yet they are all like the living originals. He had the sin- 
gular art of summoning the mind into the face, and making sentiment 
mingle in the portrait He could completely dismiss all his precon- 
ceived notions of academic beauty from his mind, be dead to the past 
and living only to the present, and enter into the character of the 
reigning beauty of the hour with a truth and a happiness next to 
magical.” 


BORN A. D. 1721.— DIED A. D. 1793. 

This eminent historian was the son of a Scottish clergyman. He 
was born at Borthwick in Mid Lothian, in the year 1721, and received 
the rudiments of education at Dalkeith grammar-school. In 1733 he 
removed with his family to Edinburgh, on his father being appointed 
one of the ministers of that city. Having passed his preliminary stu- 
dies at the university of Edinburgh, he entered the divinity-hall, and, 
in 1741, received license to preach. In 1743 he was presented to the 
living of Gladsmuir, in East Lothian. The emoluments of this country- 
charge did not exceed £10P per annum; yet he contrived not only to 
support himself respectably upon it, but also to afford board and educa- 
tion to his six sisters and a younger brother, aU of whom, by the death 
of their parents, were thrown nearly destitute upon his hands at this 
juncture. 

In 1751 Mr Robertson entered into the married state. He had now 
acquired considerable reputation as a preacher, and was considered one 
of the ablest speakers in the General Assembly. His defence of his 
friend Home, who held a parochial charge in the same coimty, but had 
incurred the censure of not a few of his brethren for having written 
the tragedy of Douglas, was a remarkably able and eloquent pleading. 
On the 1st of February, 1759, the public wa^ surprised and delighted 
by the appearance of his ‘ History of Scotland’ during the reigns of 
Queen Mary and James VI, He had not formed the plan of this work 
until after his settlement at Gladsmuir ; but he had devoted himself to 
it with unremitting industry, and its success far exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations. Before the end of the first month, he was desired 
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by his publisher to prepare a second edition ; and he lived to witness 
the fourteenth edition called for. Horace Walpole, Warburton, Hume, 
and almost all the leading literary characters of the day, hastened to 
compliment and congratulate the author.^ “ Every ear is fatigued,” said 
the historian of England, in a letter to Mr Robertson, ‘‘ by noisy, and 
endless, and repeated praises of the History of Scotland.” “ I believe,” 
he adds, << there is scarce another instance of a hrst performance being 
so near perfection.” 

Previous to the publication of the * History of Scotland,’ Mr Robert- 
son had been presented, by the magistrates of Edinburgh, to one of the 
city churches ; with the success of that work, preferments crowded upon 
him. In the same year he was appointed chaplain of Stirling castle; in 
1761, he was named one of his majesty s chaplains in ordinary for 
Scotland ; in 1762, he was chosen principal of the university of Edin- 
burgh ; and, in 1764, the office of historiographer royal for Scotland 
was revived in his ffivour, with a salary of £200 per annum attached to 
it. The next historical work published by Mr Robertson, was his 
‘ History of Charles V.;’ but before engaging in the preparation of this 
work, he is known to have seriously meditated a History of England. 
His hriend Hume had already executed such a task in a masterly man- 
ner ; but he was of opinion that the two works would not prejudice each 
other ; that both might maintain their own rank ; have their own par- 
tizans ; and possess their own merit, without hurting each other.” It is 
known too, that government encouraged the design; but ultimately, and 
perhaps fortunately for tlie fame of the clerical historian, the projected 
history of England was abandoned for another, but a splendid subject, 
and one too in which he had no rival already in the field, ‘ The His- 
tory of the Reign of the Emperor, Charles V.,' was first published in 
three volumes quarto, in 1769, His friend Hume was again tie first 
to congratulate him on the new laurels he had acquired by this noble 
specimen of historical composition ; he said that it nearly stood alone 
in its own department of literature for elegance, dignity, and philoso- 
phical acumen ; and that it excelled, in a sensible degree, his former 
performance. Voltaire also hastened to express his unbounded admi- 
ration of the new work ; and the empress of Russia sent the author a 
snuffi-box set with brilliants, as a mark of her esteem and approbation. 
Mr Dugald Stewart is of opinion, that of aU Dr Robertson’s works, his 
Charles V. is “ that which unites the vanous requisites of good writing 
in the greatest degree.”. 

After an interval of eight years. Dr Robertson produced his ‘ History 
of America,’ in two volumes quarto. Of this work, Mr Stewart says ; 

Although it contains many passages, equal, if not superior, to any 
thing else in his writings, the composition does not seem to me to be 
so uniformly polished as that of his former works ; nor does it always 
possess, in the same degree, tlie recommendations of conciseness and 
simplicity.” The greatest blot in this work, and one which unfortu- 
nately afiects, in a serious degree, the historian’s character itself, is the 
disposition which perpetually reveals itself throughout his pages, to pal- 
liate or apologise for the atrocities committed by the Spania^s in their 
American conquests. The Spanish court expressed their gratitude to 
their apologist, by causing him to be elect^ a member of the Royal 
academy of history at Madrid, It has been alleged that the kindness 
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of the Spauish court, in supplying him with materials for this perform^ 
ance, seduced him into this unworthy compromise. 

Dr Robertsons historical labours closed with the publication, in 
1791, of ‘ An Historical Disquisition concerning the Knowledge which 
the Ancients had of India.* He was now in his sixty-eighth year; and 
although this performance exhibits no marks of age and declining fa- 
culties, yet his health had now begun to give way, and he soon after 
retired to his country-seat in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where 
he died on the 11th of June, 1796. 

“ The general strain of Dr Robertson’s compositions,** says Mr Du- 
gald Stewart, “is flowing, equal, and majestic; harmonious beyond that 
of most English writers, yet seldom deviating in quest of harmony into 
inversion, redundancy, or affectation.** “ The histories of Robertson,** 
says another critic, “ abound in the finest descriptions, the most pleas- 
ing delineations of character, the most dignihed and judicious mixture 
of reflections ; and, more especially, they are distinguished by a style 
of narration, at once manly, copious, and easy. But all these descrip- 
tions, delineations, reflections, and even this narrative itself, are too 
i^eneral for practical use and application. The politician and political 
economist will search those writings in vain for the accurate details of 
fact which they have a right to expect from one w'ho investigates the 
subjects of particular men and nations. We will not, by any means, go 
so far as to say, with Johnson, that the substance of Robertson's works 
is like a guinea wrapt up in a wool pack ; but we think that the mass 
of the historian’s gold has come from a mint, where the beauty of the 
die is rather more attended to than the accuracy of the marks which 
prevent falsification, and give the coin its uses and currency. In this 
instance,. indeed, there is no light weight; but he who possesses the 
powers of ornament may give base metals a similar appearance. In 
plain terms. Dr Robertson appears to have studied grace and dignity 
more than usefulness. He has chosen those features of every figure 
(rhich he could best paint, rather than those which were most worthy 
5f the pencil. His buildings are more remarkable for that symmetry 
ind those ornaments which would please a common observer, than for 
the Done strength which adapts them for lasting use ; that internal ar- 
rangement which is necessary to the purposes of inhabitancy, or even 
that accuracy of proportion in the external parts, which is as much re- 
quired by the eye of a learned architect, as chasteness of oruamental 
design. The charms of Robertson’s style, and the full flow of his nar- 
ration, which is always sufficiently minute for ordinary readers, will 
render his works immortal in the hands of the bulk of mankind. But 
the scientific reader requires something more than periods which fill his 
ear, and general statements which gratify by amusing : he even requires 
rriore than a general text-book, — a happy arrangement of intricate sub- 
jects, which may enable him to pursue them in their details. It is not 
always enough that proportions should be stated by general terms of 
comparison. A period may look finer for the want of figures j and 
common readers will certainly be satisfied with the words more and less. 
Those who alone, as Lord Bolingbroke says, deserve the name of his- 
require to be told how much more and how much less. 
When we repair to the works of Robertson for the purpose of findinff 
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forget the purpose of our errand to the fountain. As soon as we can 
stop ourselves, we discover that our search has been vain, and that we 
must apply to those sources from which he drew and culled his sup- 
plies.** ^ 


Colmait. 

BORN A. D. 1783. — A. D. 1794. 

George Colman, the Elder, was born at Florence, in the year 1733. 
His father was British resident at the court of the grand duke. He 
graduated at Oxford in 1758, and studied for the law, but afterwards 
forsook the dry profession of jurisprudence for literature, and especially 
the department of the drama. In 1760, his first dramatic piece, ‘ Polly 
Honeycomb,’ was acted at Druiy-lane. In the succeeding year he pro- 
duced ‘The Jealous Wife;* and, in 1756, in conjunction with Garrick, 
‘ The Clandestine Marriage.’ When Foote retired from the Haymar- 
ket theatre, Colman purchased his share, and for several years managed 
the affairs of that dramatic community with considerable success. He 
died in August, 1 794. He was an accomplished classical scholar, and 
holds a respectable place among the writers of comedy. 

ISovace <[?arl of ^^rforlj. 

BORN A, D. 1718. — DIED A.D. 1797. 

Horace Walpole, the third son of Sir Robert Walpole, occupied 
from his birth a station in the eyes of the world which commanded im- 
mediate attention to every display of the faculties of his mind, and he may 
be said to have entered the world with that claim on its attention which 
less fortunate men have not acquired without delay, disappointment, and 
labour. He was bom in the year 1718, and educated at Eton school, 
where he became acquainted with Gray. Both entered the university 
of Cambridge about the year 1784, and Walpole, who was a member 
of King’s college, wrote on the 2d of February, 1788, the earliest of 
his avowed productions, verses in memory of King Heniy VI. the 
founder of that institution, — a piece which may be ranked at the aggre- 
gate merit of university prize poems. At college he is said to have in- 
dulged in religious enthusiasm so far as to join his friend Ashton in pray- 
ing with the prisoners in the castle. He soon, however, changed his 
opinions, and, with the natural reverse to overturned enthusiasm, did 
not limit himself to the scepticism which an argumentative or reflecting 
mind might have chosen. He is reported to have said : “ Fontenelle’s 
dialogues on the plurality of worlds, first rendered me an infidel. 
Christianity and a plurality of worlds are, in my opinion, irreconcilable. 
. . . Atheism I dislike. It is gloomy, uncomfortable ; and, in my eye, 
unnatural and irrational. It certainly requires more credulity to be- 
lieve that there is no God, than to believe that there is. This fair crea- 
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tion, those magnificent heavens, the fruit of matter and chance I O, im- 
possible 1 I go to church sometimes in order to induce my servants to 
go to church. I am no hypocrite. I do not go in order to persuade 
them to believe what I do not believe myself. A good moral sermon 
may instruct and benefit them. I only set them an example of listen- 
ing, not of believing.”^ 

In the summer of the year 1738, having arrived at majority, he was 
appointed inspector-general of the exports and imports, which office he 
afterwards exchanged for that of usher of the exchequer, a less trouble- 
some duty, which required the appending of very few signatures except- 
ing those required to draw the salary. His father being then at the 
height of power, and like a patriot resolved to throw his children on their 
country, was busy in procuring sinecures for his family.* That portion 
of them which fell to the lot of Horace, consisting of five several oflSces, 
produced, according to calculations from his own admissions, £3,900, 
while the commissioners of inquiry reckoned them at £6,300,® and his 
biographers, probably with a nearer approach to truth, generally name 
his income as amounting to about £5,000 a-year. It is at all events 
known that all that was left him as a hereditary fortune by his father 
was £5,000, of which only £1,000 was ever paid; and that the elegant 
luxuries of Strawberry-hill were maintained from situations for which 
he has been lavish before the public in praise of the generosity and 
disinterestedness of his father.^ Walpole appears to have had no early 
desire to shine as a politician, and being called upon neither by ambition 
nor necessity to shape to himself a steady course through life, his pur- 
suits were desultory, and the powers of his mind untried. He left his 
father during the most active period of his administration, proceeding to 
France in March 1739, when he was accompanied by Gray in a ramble 
over various parts of the continent. In May 1741, these uncongenial 
spirits had a dispute at Reggio, which terminated in a dissolution of 
their friendship, — ^a circumstance of which Walpole candidly accepts the 
blame, on the very complacent ground that he should have spared a 
weaker brother and allowed latitude to the peculiar temper of Gray. 
It is to his honour to add, that although no longer the friend, he did 
not condescend to become the enemy of the illustrious poet. On his re- 
turn from the continent, Walpole entered the brief and unimportant 
theatre of his political existence, by being chosen in June, 1741, as re- 
presentative of the borough of Callington in Cornwall: commencing his 
career in that parliament which overthrew the greatness of his father. 
The only active part which he undertook in the debates was a single act 
of filial propriety and afiection, — an answer to the motion on the 23d 
hlarch, 1742, for an inquiry into the conduct of Sir Robert Walpole.^ 

His subsequent political acts may here be briefly traced. If a mind 
so veraatile and fickle can be said to have adopted any political prin- 
ciples, it is apparent that he was long opposed to the enemies of his 
frther, although he finally became reconciled to and even on friendly 

• Walpoliana, toI. i. pp. 76 , 76 . 

• Vide n clever party-examination of the subject, Quarterly Review, vol. xix. p. 8. 
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terms with many of them, while he turned his chief wrath against those 
he looked upon as insidious friends. Among the former were Gren- 
ville and Pitt, and of the latter the two Pelhams and Lord Hardwicke : 
of Mr Pelham he could frequently speak with calmness, even with a 
tinge of praise, — ^but his brother the duke of Newcastle never received 
anything at his hands but the most loathing contempt, e^cpressed at 
every suiting opportunity with Protean variety of bitterness. He used 
to compare the respective merits of the two brothers with those of his 
father and his uncle Horace, as parallel cases, drawing the degree of 
eminence in fevour of his father. His uncle he considered as one of 
those who had betrayed or deserted Sir Robert ; and no other reason 
can be assigned for his enmity to the amiable Lord Hardwicke than 
the intimacy between that peer and his own relative. Family pride, 
one of the strongest guides of his conduct, has not prevented him &om 
characterizing his epistles and memoirs with a fund of fractious abuse of 
his uncle and his i^ily. His mind,’* he says, was a strange mix- 
ture of sense allayed by absurdity, wit by mimicry, knowledge by buf- 
foonery, bravery by meanness, honesty by selfishness, impertinence by 
nothing.” On another occasion he speaks of the family as follows : I 
must now notify to you the approaching espousals of the most illustri- 
ous Prince Pigwiggin (so he termed his cousin) with Lady Rachel 
Cavendish, third daughter of the duke of Devonshire : the victim does 
not dislike it I My uncle makes great settlements, and the duke is to 
get a peerage for Pigwiggin, upon the foot that the father cannot be 
spared out of the house of commons. Can you bear this old bufibon 
making himself of consequence, and imitating my father I” ^ The ver- 
satility of his political feelings is shown in his alternate abuse and praise 
of Fox, — abuse and praise, indeed, in which he has reached the highest 
flight of political wavering by making them simultaneous 5 for while he 
purposely prepared a supplementary number of the ‘ World,’ bestowing 
fulsome praise on that gentleman, his memoirs during the same period 
continually stamp his name with the brand of ridicule and censure.^ 
His relative, General Conway, was the only person to whom as a friend 
or a political supporter he remained steadfast. He publicly defended 
him in ‘ A Counter-address to the public on the late dismission of a 
general officer,’ ! and it has been maintained, not without justice, that 
the uninterrupted, and always aflectionate correspondence between the 
cousins, from 1740 to 1784, proves that Horace Walpole was not en- 
tirely destitute of a feeling of friendship. That the sluices of his heart, 
however firmly they might have been shut to his rivals in literature 
and the arts, could be opened to a man of noble birth, his own rela- 
tion, is indeed evident fl^m several portions of this correspondence. 
‘‘Nothing,” he writes his friend in 1744, “could pre%'ent my being un- 
happy at the smallness of your fortune, but its throwing it into my 
way to ofier you to share mine. As mine is so precarious by depending 
on so precarious a constitution, I can only offer you the immediate use 
of it I do that most sincerely. My places still (though my Lord W. 
has cut off three hundred pounds a-year to save Mmself the trouble of 
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signing his name ten times for once,) bring me in near two thousand 
pounds a-year. I have no debts,— no connections: indeed no way to 
dispose of it particularly. By living with my father, I have little real 
use for a quarter of it. I have always flung it away all in the most idle 
manner. But, my dear Harry, idle as I am, and thoughtless, I have 
sense enough to have real pleasure in denying myself baubles, and in 
saving a very good income to make a man happy, for whom I have a 
just esteem and most sincere friendship.” ® 

In 1747 he sat as member for his hereditary borough of Castle-Ris- 
ing. In January, 1751, he was so far the friend of the minister as to 
move the address in the house of commons.® In the April following 
he made an application to Mr Pelham to extend the post of collector- 
ship of the customs, which depended on the lives of his two brothers, 
to his own life;'® the request was refused, and the month of May found 
him, by the admission of his own memoirs, the opponent of the minis- 
try. In 1753, when the education of the prince of Wales was a 
favourite handle to the opposition, he allows himself to have been the 
author of a fabricated memorial which bore to have been subscribed 
by several persons of high rank and influence, reprobating the danger- 
ous method of education which was presumed to be pursued by the 
governors of the heir apparent." In 1757 he made use of his influence 
and powers of invective in defence of the unfortunate Admiral Byng, — 
a measure in which it has been questioned whether he was chiefly urged 
by a sense of justice, or a feeling of opposition to the enemies of the 
admiral ; and during the same year he recommended to Fox a plan for 
destroying the influence of the duke of Newcastle, by procuring from 
the king a carte blanche to Pitt, for the disposal of the treasury-oflices 
and dissolving the parliament.'^ Much about the same period he ao* 
cepted the Chiltem hundreds, in order to succeed his cousin, just be* 
come Lord Walpole, in the representation of Lynn Regis, “ the corpo- 
ration of which had such reverence for his fathers family, that they 
would not bear distant relations while he had sons living.”'* In 1767 
he voluntarily closed his political career by a letter addressed to the 
mayor of Lynn, announcing his resignation on account of his disgust 
at the progress of ministerial corruption, which the son of Sir Robert 
Walpole fears will end in the ruin of this constitution and country I”'** 
Let us now turn from his politics to his literature and the subjects 
in which he indulged his taste. In the earlier years of his manhood he 
wrote several fugitive morsels of poetry, which, though reprinted in his 
Tvwks, havefollen into deserved oblivion. In 1746 he wrote a * Scheme 
for taxing Message-cards and Notes,’ — a joint satire on fashion and 
legislation, which, along with many similar attempts from his pen, fails 
to please from the assumed gravity having too close a resemblance to 
reaiity. In 1747 he wrote a description of the mansion-house of Hough- 
ton, under the title * Odes Walpolianee and in 1753 commenced a 
series of articles in the ‘World," which, though at the period of their 
appearance the subjects of conversation in the fashionable world, are 

* Works, Tol. V, p. 17. 
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not now likely to attract much attention. But in this portion of his 
memoirs we must not omit an event which occupies an important fea- 
ture in his life — ^whether as a man of literature or of taste — ^the con- 
struction of his celebrated mansion of Strawberry-hill. In 1747 he 
purchased, at Twickenham, a small cottage which had been built by 
Mrs Chenevix, the proprietor of a toyshop as celebrated in the fashion- 
able world as the mansion of her noble successor afterwards became. 
He describes it himself a little new farm that I have taken just out 
of Twickenham. The house is so small that I can send it you in a 
letter to look at : the prospect is as delightful as possible, commanding 
the river, the town, and Richmond park, and being situated on a hill, 
descends to the Thames through two or three little meadows, where I 
have some Turkish sheep and two cows, all studied in their colours for 
becoming the view.”^ Here he amused himself for some time in plant- 
ing wood, and in planning devices in Gothic architecture which might 
strike the attention without the addition of the massive profusion of the 
original Gothic, — a task in which he succeeded to a considerable extent. 
The library and dining-parlour were built in. 1 753; the gallery, round 
tower, great cloister, and cabinet, in 1760 and 1761. He filled this 
model with antiquities and works of art, not for the purpose of acquir- 
ing fame as a patronizer of artists, but to procure the much less admired 
reputation of being the proprietor of their labours. 

But the chief event in the history of Strawberry-hill is the establish- 
ment of a private press, from which some of the odes of Gray, and 
almost all of Walpole’s own works first issued. Here, in 1768, he 
printed and distributed among his chosen friends fifty copies of ‘ The 
Mysterious Mother the solitary work in which he has shown the pre- 
sence of a great intellect. That a person possessed of the taste, dis- 
cernment, and desii’e of fame, which so amply characterized Horace 
Walpole, should have chosen a plot so laboriously redolent in all that 
is disgusting and revolting, is a problem not to be easily solved. The 
example of Ford, who deprived the world of his noblest effort by a 
crime against taste not so complicated, might have taught him to be- 
ware of an attempt which has effectually sealed up the better part of 
his fame : for few who know Horace W’alpole, know him as the author 
of the noblest tragedy of the age. In almost every other portion of his 
writings he has struck the human passions, even the most absorbing of 
them, with a light though sometimes venomous 'weapon ; but here he 
has <^led them up in all their terrors, and chosen their methods of 
operation with the energy and applicability of one who had made them 
the subject of his serious meditations; nor is he wanting in those ner- 
vous outpourings of the mind which seemed to have departed firom 
English poetry since the days of the early dramatists. That a work so 
powerful and fiill of mind should have been the mere effect of imitation 
— as some who have compared it with the other works of the author 
have presumed — ^is a theory not easily to be believed. The limited 
number of copies of the * Mysterious Mother’ excited considerable curi- 
osity and anxiety to be acquainted with its contents. In 1783 some 
one possessed of a copy commenced a series of e.xtracts fi*om it in Wood- 
fall’s Public Advertiser. Walpole sent a letter to the publisher, ear- 
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nestly requesting that the extracts might be discontinued, offering to 
remunerate the publisher for the supposed loss which might so be 
caused, and making his usual statement of carelessness of literary fame, 
and a wish that such a work might not be published to the world and 
known as his : he was at the very same period printing the ‘ Mysterious 
Mother* for an edition of his works, which his death prevented him 
from completing. His avowed contempt of literary fame was one of 
the most curious parts of his very artificial character : he was ever- 
lastingly avowing it, and accompanying his avowals with new works. 

His < Historic Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard the 
III.* is a work of some research, which has been the means of demolish- 
ing a few prejudices ; but the references are in some cases erroneous, 
and he has endeavoured to show his contempt of the prejudices of others, 
by displaying counter-prejudices of his own. He gave this production 
to the world with an easy carelessness as to its reception ; but he visited 
Hume with acrimony for having answered some portions, and was more 
unreasonably censorious on poor Guthrie, who had been so unfortunate 
as to anticipate the better parts of his argument. The Rev. Mr Masters 
wrote some ‘ Remarks’ on this work, which were admitted into the 
transactions of the Antiquarian society. Walpole wrote * Observations^ 
on these remarks, and ceased to have any connection with the society, 
of which he had been previously a zealous member.^^ His many at- 
tempts to disclaim literaiy ambition have only served satisfactorily to 
prove that he was inordinately possessed of it ; but his pride would not 
allow him to drudge for fame, — ^it was the ambition that Horace Wal- 
pole should be so great in all things that he could stoop to touch what 
others aspired to embrace. The catalogue of royal and noble authors 
stands as a species of apology for the son of a great prime minister de- 
filing his hands with author’s ink ; and in the extreme barrenness of 
the field he has at least produced rational precedents for whatever is 
vapid, idle, and uninvestigated in his own productions. The ^ Anecdotes 
of Painters and of Engravers* present us with a richer field, both as to 
the method and the matter ; but here he was preceded by a careful 
working literary man, and the finished touches of critical elegance, with 
a light sprinkling of acidity, were perhaps aU he added to the investi- 
gations of Vertue. In a literary life of Walpole it is necessary to notice 
the < Castle of Otranto,* more on account of the popularity it achieved 
than the critical praise it deserves. This production he ushered into 
the world as a translation of an Italian romance. The imposture, we 
believe, was not detected ; for, in presenting a plain and unexplained 
story of superstition, with no illustration of a moral truth, and no in- 
teresting picture of the human intellect working under effects of 
some known national superstition, he did not exceed in literary merit 
the works of the middle ages. When preserving the mystery of its 
authorship he very aptly said of it himself, “It was fit for nothing but 
the age in which it was written.’*^^ In a letter to his friend Cole he 
describes a dream on which he founded the general outline of the ro- 
mance. He mentions that he finished it in less than two months. He 
k elsewhere made to say; “I wrote the ‘ Castle of Otranto’ in eight 
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days, or rather eight nights ; for my general hours of composition are 
from ten o’clock at night till two in the morning, when I am sure not 
to be disturbed by visitants.”^® 

It remains for us now to notice two similar branches of his writings, 
which will be attached to his name as long as it exists— his Letters and 
his Memoirs. The former covering a considerable period, and ad- 
dressed to numerous individuals, form a vast mass of literary matter. 
They are the pure emanations of his varying thoughts, and full of life. 
But these efervescences of his thoughts contain little feeling; all the 
passing events of the time hurry past each other without distinguishing 
marks — ^the death of his great father and of his dog Patapan are men- 
tioned in the same letter in terms pretty similar. Had Chatterton seen 
the heartlessness of these productions, he would not have fallen into 
the mistake of applying to Walpole as the patron of genius. There 
is one point, however, in which the writer does enter with heart, both 
in the Memoirs and the Letters — ^the low scandal of the court ; in this 
he indulges with indiscriminate luxuriance. Yet he could abstractly 
express very noble sentiments. Take the following specimen, where, 
speaking of the prospect of a war with France in 1744, he says ; “ As 
a man I feel my humanity more touched than my spirit. I feel myself 
more an universal man than an Englishman ! We have already lost 
seven millions of money and thirty thousand men in the Spanish war; 
and all the fruit of all this blood and treasure is the glory of having 
Admiral Vernon’s head on alehouse signs I For my part, I would not 
purchase another duke of Marlborough at the expense of one life. How 
I should be shocked, were 1 a hero, when I looked on my own laurelled 
head on a medal, the reverse of which would be widows and orphans! 
How many such wdll our patriots have made!”^® The ‘Memoirs of 
the last ten years of the Reign of George II.’ were carefully concealed 
from those who might have detected and resented the falsehoods of the 
author, and thrown unchallenged on a later age. The memorandum, 
bearing date 19th August, 1790, forbidding them to be looked at until 
the son of Lady Waldegrave, who should be earl of Waldegrave, reached 
the age of 25 years, was duly attended to, and this receptacle of foul 
thoughts was not exposed to the light until 1822.®® The general char- 
acter of this work much resembles that of his letters. 

Towards the latter end of his days, Horace Walpole was aSBicted with 
fits of an hereditary gout which a rigid temperance failed to remove. 
In 1791, by the death of his nephew, he succeeded to the title of Or- 
ford, at a period of his life when the pride of title, and the influence of 
increased fortune, had no charms for him, and the toils of additional 
greatness overbalanced the pleasures. He died at Berkeley square, on 
the 2d of March, 1797, in the eightieth year of his age, leaving his 
printed works and manuscripts to his fnend Mr Berry and his two 
daughters, and the tenancy of his mansion of Sti*awberry-hill to Mrs 
Darner. 


Walpoliana, toL i. p. 22. 

® Letters to Sir Horace Mann, toI. ii, p. 0. 
*** Introduction to the Memoirs. 
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BORN A. D. 1785 . — ^DIED A. D. 1795 . 

This very eminent musician and composer was originally a carpenter. 
His musical talents accidentally attracted the notice of Mr Chilcot, or- 
ganist at Bath, who procured for him instructions in the theory and 
pmctice of music, and had the gratification of seeing his pupil take a 
high rank amongst British musicians. His principal compositions are 
‘Zelima and Azore,* ‘The Camp,' ‘The Spanish Rivals,' and ‘The 
Strangers at Home.’ He also wrote several glees and canzonets, and 
accompaniments to the original airs in ‘ The Beggar's Opera.’ His 
compositions are distinguished for delicacy, simplicity, and tenderness. 

His son Thomas Linley, the younger, born at Bath in 1756, was 
likewise distinguished for his musical talents, and in the opinion of no 
less an authority than Mozart, would, had he lived a few years longer, 
have risen to great eminence in the musical world. At seventeen he 
composed an anthem in full score, which was sung in Worcester cathe- 
dral, at the meeting of the three choirs, on the 8th of September, 1773, 
After having completed his musical studies at Florence he returned to 
England, and became the leader of his father's concerts and oratorios at 
Bath. As a theatrical composer, he obtained great applause by the 
share he had with his father in the opera of ‘ The Duenna,’ and the 
music which he wrote for ‘ The Tempest,' on its revival at Drury 
Lane theatre ; where he led the band, when his father and Sheridan 
(his brother-in-law) were proprietors. But his most delightful produc- 
tion was the music to Dr Lawrence’s Ode on the Witches and Fairies 
of Shakspeare ; which was performed at Drury Lane the first year of 
his appearance in that orchestra. “ The rich variety of the contrast in 
the witch and fairy music,” says the author of the ‘ Dictionary of Mu- 
sicians,’ “the wild solemnity of the one, and the sportive exuberance of 
the other, keep the attention alive from the first bar of the overture, 
to the close of the ode.” This promising young man was drowned on 
the 7th of August, 1778, by the upsetting of a boat on a piece of 
water at Grimsthorpe, the seat of the duke of Ancaster. 


BORN A. D. 1730 .— DIED A. D. 1795 . 

The father of this ingenious person was a Stafibrdshire potter He 
p<^essed a smaH entailed estate, but Josiah being a younger son, was 
left to push bis way in the world for himsetf. This he did most profit- 
ably for his country as well as himself, by directing his exclusive at- 
tention to his father s business, and the improvement of the art. It was 
atout the year 1760 that he began to carry into operation the results 
of bis discoveries and researches in what might be designated the 
chemist^ of pottery ; and in 1763 he obtained his first patent for a su- 
perior kind of ware which received the name of Queen’s ware. 
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Hitherto the Staffordshire potteries had produced no article at all 
approaching in fineness of texture, durability, and elegance of appear- 
ance to this new ware ; the tables of our gentry were chiefly indebted 
to French skill for their services of china and earthen-ware. Mr Edge- 
wood’s invention, however, was speedily patronised by the queen and 
the nobility, and soon drove the foreign ware out of the English mar- 
ket. Its materials consisted of the finest white clays of Devon and 
Dorsetshire, mixed with ground flint, and coated with a vitreous glaz- 
ing. Continuing his experimental researches, with the able assistance 
of his partner Mr Bentley, he afterwards introduced several other beau- 
tiful manufactures into the trade. Among these were : 1st, Terra cotta, 
resembling porphyry, granite, and other siliceous stones ; 2d, Basaltes, 
a black porcelain, capable of resisting the action of acids and fire, and 
receiving a fine polish ; Sd, A white porcelain of the same properties 
as the preceding ; 4tb, Jasper, a white porcelain of exquisite beauty, 
and capable of receiving through its whole substance, from the mixture 
of metallic calces, the same colour which these calces give to glass or 
enamel in a state of fusion ; 5th, Bamboo, or cane-coloured biscuit porce- 
lain ; and 6th, A porcelain biscuit of excessive hardness, approaching 
to that of agate, and well-adapted for the formation of mortars and 
other vessels exposed to great pressure. Not contented with the dis- 
covery of new materials for his art, Mr Wedgewood directed much of his 
attention to the improvement of the forms and embellishments of his 
ware : and his fine taste enabled him, in this respect also, to communi- 
cate a great impulse to the manufacture. Indeed, the beautiful and 
classical forms which were for the first time introduced into our Eng- 
lish potteries under his auspices, may be considered as having exerted 
no small influence over the entire national taste, vitiated as it had been 
by the contemplation of the monstrous Chinese outlines, and tasteless 
and unsymmetrical forms from the Dutch and French potteries. 

Mr Wedgewood had originally received a very limited education ; 
but the habits of his mind were vigorous, and he ultimately acquired 
an eminent degree of scientific as well as practical knowledge. His 
communications to the Royal society were highly esteemed ; and his 
invention of the pyrometer, or instrument for measuring high degrees 
of heat, was a valuable boon conferred on chemistry. To his energy 
and enterprise his native county is greatly indebted for the improve- 
ment of its facilities of trade and communication. He was the original 
projector of the Grand Trunk canal, uniting the rivers Trent and Sler- 
sey, and enabling the potters of Staffordshire to obtain their materials 
firom Devonshire, Dorset, and Kent, at a low charge of transit The 
scheme of this canal was opposed by a very strong party both in and 
out of parliament ; but the inde&tigable perseverance of its projectors 
triumphed over all obstacles* He was also the founder of ‘ The General 
Chamber of the Manufacturers of Great Britain.’ 

He died in 1796 in possession of an immense fortune, the produce of 
his own industry and enterprise, an extensive scientific reputation, and 
an unblemished character. 
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BORN A. D. 175S.-r^PI£E A. D. 1796. 

This eminent botanist was the youngest son of Dr Humphrey Sib- 
thorp, Oxford professor of botany. He was educated at Oxford, and 
obtained a Radcliffe travelling fellowship. He then went to Edinburgh, 
where he studied medicine, and afterwai^s visited France and Switzer^ 
land. In 1783 he succeeded his father as professor of botany at Ox-* 
ford. In 1784 he visited Germany, whence he set out, by way of 
Italy, for Greece. His object in all these journeys was the extension o{ 
that science to whose cultivation he bad devoted his life ; and especially, 
in so far as Greece was concerned, the illustration of the writings of 
the ancient botanist, Dioscorides. 

The first sketch of his ‘ Flora Grseca,’ which comprises about eight 
hundred and fifty plants, may be considered,” says the author, as 
containing only the plants observed by me, in the environs of Athens, 
on the snowy heights of the Grecian Alp Parnassus, on the steep pre- 
cipices of Delphis, the empurpled mountains of Hymettus, the Pentele, 
the lower hills about the Pirseus, the olive grounds about Athens, and 
the fertile plains of Boeotia. The future botanist, who shall examine 
this country with more leisure, and at a more fevourable season of the 
year, before the summer sun has scorched up the spring plants, may 
make a considerable addition to this list My intention was to have 
travelled by land through Greece ; but the disturbed state of this coun- 
try, the eve of a Russian war, the rebellion of its bashaws, and the 
plague at Larissa, rendered my project impracticable.” Dr Sibthorp, 
subsequently, made numerous additions to the above catalogue, so that 
the number of species collected, from an investigation of all his manu- 
scripts and specimens for the materials of his ‘Prodromus Florae 
Grsecae,* amounts to about three thousand. 

In 1789 he was elected a member of the Royal society. In 1794 
he set out on a second tour to Greece, his object still being the exten- 
sion of his fevourite science. In this excursion he made the complete 
circuit of the Morea, and greatly enriched his Greek Flora. Unfortu- 
nately, he caught a severe cold during his travels, from the effects of 
which he never recovered. He returned to England in the autumn of 
1795, and died at Bath in the month of February, 1796. He left, by 
his will, a freehold estate to the university of Oxford, for the purpose 
of first publishing his * Flora Grseca,* in ten folio volumes, with one 
hundred coloured plates in each, and a Prodromus of the same work, in 
octavo, without plates* When these were published, the annual sum of 
£200 was to be paid to a professor of rural economy, and the remainder 
of the rents of the estate applied to the purchase of books for the pro- 
fessor. He also left to the university the whole of hb collections, 
drawings, and books of natural history, botany, and agriculture* 
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BORN A. D, 1737. — DIED A. D. 1794. 

The celebrated historian of the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire* was born at Putney, on the 27th of April, 1737. His father 
was a private gentleman of fortune. In his ninth year he was sent to 
a private academy, and, in bis eleventh, was placed at Westminster 
school. His health proving delicate he was removed from the latter 
seminary, and placed under the private tuition of Mr Francis, the well- 
known translator of Horace. In April, 1752, he was matriculated of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, where he spent fourteen months in a very 
profitless manner : not that he was devoid of capacity or application, 
but, according to his own account, for want of proper tutorage, and 
skilful and vigilant professors. 

While at Oxford he fancied himself made a convert to the Homan 
Catholic faith by the perusal of Bossuet’s ‘ Exposition of the Catholic 
Doctrine,* and the works of Parsons the Jesuit. In the sketch he has 
left us of himself he says : To my present feelings, it seems incredible 
that I should ever believe that I believed in transubstantiation. But 
my conqueror oppressed me with the sacramental words, ‘ This is my 
body;* and dashed against each other the figurative hdf-meanings of 
the protestant sects. Every objection was resolved into omnipotence; 
and, after repeating, at St Mary’s, the Athanasian creed, I humbly ac- 
quiesced in the mysteiy of the real presence.” On his arrival in Lon- 
don, he was admitted a member of the Romish church, in June, 1753. 
His father was highly indignant at his religious conversion, and sent 
him, in consequence, to Lausanne, in Switzerland, where he resided in 
the house of Mr Pavillard, and spent nearly five years with pleasure 
and profit.” His tutor, who was a Calvinistic minister, spared no effort 
to recover him from his Papistical errors ; and his exertions, aided by 
the mature reflections of his pupil, were at length successful. “ The 
various articles of the Romish creed,” says our author, “ disappeared 
like a dream; and, after a full conviction, on Christmas-day, 1754, I 
received the sacrament in the church of Lausanne.” During his stay 
in this city, he made rapid progress in his studies; and, besides opening 
a correspondence with the chief literati of the continent, acquired a 
knowledge of French and Italian, and perfected his acquaintance with 
the Greek and Latin languages. Speaking of his first residence at 
Lausanne, he says : “ Whatever have been the fruits of my education, 
they must be ascribed to the fortunate banishment which placed me at 
Lausanne. If my childish revolt against the religion of my country had 
not stripped me in time of my academical gown, the five important 
years so liberally improved in the studies and conversation of Lausanne, 
would have been steeped in port and prejudice among the monks of 
Oxford.” To his classical acquirements while at Lausanne, he added 
the study of Grotius, Puffendorf, Locke, Montesquieu, and Pascal. In 
the midst too of his studies and reading he contrived to fall in love with 
a young lady, of whom he has left us the following account ; ** I saw,” 
he says, and loved. I found her learned, without pedanfry; lively in 
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conversation; pure in sentiment; elegant in manners. She permitted 
me to make her two or three visits in her father’s house. I passed some 
happy days there in the mountains of Burgundy, and her parents hon- 
ourably encouraged the connection. In a calm retirement, the gay 
vanity of youth no longer fluttered in her bosom. She listened to the 
voice of truth and passion, and I might presume to hope I had made 
some impression on a virtuous heart. At Grassy and Lausanne, I in- 
dulged my dream of felicity ; but, on my return to England, I soon 
discovered that my father would not hear of this strange alliance. After 
a painful struggle, I yielded to ray fate. I sighed as a lover; I obeyed 
as a son: my wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, and the 
habits of a new life. My cure was accelerated by a faithful report of 
the tranquillity and cheerfulness of the lady herself; and ray love sub- 
sided into friendship and esteem. A rich banker of Paris, a citizen of 
Geneva, had the good fortune and good sense to discover and possess 
this inestimable treasure; and, in the capital of taste and luxury, she 
resisted the temptation of wealth, as she had sustained the hardships of 
indigence. The genius of her husband has exalted him to the most 
conspicuous station in Europe ; and Mademoiselle Curchod is now the 
wife of M. Necker.” 


In 1758 he received permission to return home. His fether received 
him with kindness, and left him to consult his own tastes in the future 
employment of his ^ time. Fortunately for his literaiy career he found 
it ^fficult to establish himself in an extensive and general acquaintance, 
which flung him upon his books for entertainment and mental occupa- 
tion. “ 1 had not been endowed,” he says, by art or nature, with 
those happy gifts of confidence and address, which unlock every door 
^d bosom.” To his books then he gave himself up by a kind of neces- 
sity; and from this period he began to accumulate that immense and 
multiform erudition which was to support him through the composition 
of his great work. 


In 1761 he appeared for the first time as an author in a small volume 
^titlra ^ Essai sur Petude de la Litterature.’ It was written in the 
French language, and attracted considerable ' attention in Parb; in 
England it was scarcely noticed. To amuse himself and gratify his 
lather, he now accepted a commission in a militia regiment; but “a 
wandenng life of military servitude” did not approve itself altogether to 
his genius and habits, though he retained hb commission till the regi- 
ment was disbanded in 1763, and was afterwards pleased to hint that 
the historian of the Roman empire was somewhat aided in his magnifl« 
cent^k by the military knowledge he had acquired while a captain of 
the Hamj^hire grenadiers I During his miUtary service his active mind 
would not mlow him to remain altogether without a master-object. 
Hume and Robeson were gaining rich trophies in the field of histori- 
cm literature, and the young soldier was even then ambitious of emu- 
latmg Aeir example. He tells «s, that, among the subjects which sug- 
gested themselves to him as fit themes for him to exercise his pen upon, 
were the expedition of Charles VIIL into Italy,_the crusade of RicL-d 

wITt L- ® ni.,— the histow of the 

^*^ce,— the life of Sir Philip Sydney,— of the marquess of Mon- 
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In 1763 he again visited the continent From Paris he proceeded 
to Lausanne, where he formed acquaintance w-ith Mr Holroyd, after* 
wards Lord Sheffield, who subsequently became the editor of his works. 
After a stay of eleven months amongst his old friends, he proceeded to 
Italy. It was at Rome, as he sat musing amongst the ruins of the 
capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers in the temple 
of Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline and Ml of the city first started 
to his mind.” He returned from Italy in 1765, and again entered the 
militia — ^to please his father — ^as lieutenant-colonel commandant; but 
resigned the situation on the death of his father, in 1770. The interval 
between these periods was passed by him, partly in the country, and 
partly in London, where, in conjunction with other travellers, he estab- 
lished a weekly convivial meeting under the name of ‘ The Roman Club.’ 
Alluding to this period of his life, he says, ^*I lamented that, at the 
proper age, I had not embraced the lucrative pursuits of the law or of 
trade, the chances of civil office or India adventure, or even the fat 
slumbers of the church.” Still his active 'mind was making fresh ac- 
quisitions, all of a kind which fitted him for his great approaching task. 
By way of preparatory trial, perhaps, in the winter of 1767, be sketched 
the first book of a History of the Revolution in Switzerland ; in the 
same year, in conjunction with a learned Swiss, he published a few 
Nos. of a literary periodical in French, under the title ‘Memoires 
Literaires de la Grand Bretagne.* His next performance waf .* Critical 
Observations on the Sixth book of the JEneid.^ The object of this tract 
was to confute the arrogant Warburton in his hypothesis of the descent 
of ..^neas to hell. It was an easy task in competent hands ; but the 
selection of such an antagonist indicated great confidence in his own 
powers on the part of Gibbon. 

In 1775 Gibbon was elected member of parliament for Liskeard. He 
was now actively engaged upon his great work, and did not allow his 
new duties to encroach greatly upon hb historical labours. At the 
outset,” he says, ‘‘ all was dark 'and doubtful ; even the title of the 
work, the true era of the decline and fall of the empire, the limits of the 
introduction, the division of the chapters, and the order of the narrative; 
and I was often tempted to cast away the labour of seven years three 
times did I compose the first chapter, and twice the second and third, 
before I was tolerably certain of their efiect.” At length, on the 1 7th 
of February, 1776, the first volume of ‘The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’ was given to the public. Its success was instantaneous 
and decided ; congratulations were showered upon him from every side; 
and, what gratified him most, both Hume and Robertson hastened to 
compliment him on his performance. A very able writer in the ‘ Eclec- 
tic Review,’ in an elaborate and pious article upon Gibbon’s * Miscel- 
laneous Works,* has given it as his opinion that our historian had a 
decided advantage over hb two great contemporaries in hb subject. 
“ It would be mere waste of time,” says he, “ to do more than solicit 
the attention of our readers to the question, in order to convince them 
how far a hbtory of England, or that of a single though striking reign 
in the annals of Scotland, or even that of the hero Charles V. and the 
Reformation, with the noble appendage of America, — ^how'far such 
subjects are excelled in grandeur by the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.* Whatever relates to the fortunes of that immense political 
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fabric^ must necessarily command the attention of every reader, merely 
because it does relate to it* For, should we even suppose one so igno- 
rant as barely to know, in general, that so vast and powerful an empire 
did once exist in a state of enviable prosperity, and that at present scarce 
a vestige of it remains, — ^with what silent attention would he listen to 
the narration of that man who should engage to lead him, step by step, 
through every intermediate scene of decay, from the one state to the 
other I But, if we suppose the reader to be possessed of some litera- 
ture, who then can describe with what breathless eagerness of expecta- 
tion such a one would attend a companion, who should offer to conduct 
him in safety, through the almost chaotic gulf which separates the two 
smiling regions of Ancient and Modern history? And, what adds much 
to our author’s merit in this instance, his subject did not fall to him by 
chance. It was his owm deliberate choice. It will appear from the 
publication now before us how long he hesitated, how profoundly he 
meditated, how often he tried, how many other subjects he adopted and 
1 ‘ejected, before he finally fixed upon that which now furnishes so solid 
a foundation for his fame. A devout mind may even be pardoned for 
starting the question, whether the subject were not designed him by 
Divine Providence, so evidently were his studies directed to his great 
object, long before it became his decided choice. And, as the acci- 
dental fall of an apple supplied our immortal philosopher with the first 
germ of Ids theory of universal gravitation, so did the accidental con- 
templation of the Eternal City in ruins generate in the mind of our great 
historian the first clear hint of pursuing her, through her gradual fall, 
from the height of power and majesty to that state of feebleness and 
neglect in which he then beheld her.” 

Mr Gibbon was not, however, permitted to enjoy his laurels in peace. 
His disingenuous attack upon Christianity, contained in the 15th and 
16th chapters of his history, called up a host of indignant vindicators of 
religion, amongst whom were Dr Watson, afterwards bishop of Lan- 
daff, Mr Davis of Oxford, Dr Priestley, and ' Sir David Dalrymple. 
The historian affected to treat them all with contempt, with the excep- 
tion of Dp Watson, whose unanswerable ‘Apology for Christianity’ 
compelled his respect as well as defied his powers of refutation. 

On the dissolution of North’s ministry, Gibbon tunied his thoughts 
^ain towards Lausanne; and, in September 1788, he once more estab- 
lished himself at that favourite spot with his library around him, which 
he brought from England for the purpose of completing his history be- 
fore he should return to his native country. In four years he completed 
his task. “ It was,” he says, “ on the day, or rather night, of the 27th 
of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the 
last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. After lay- 
ing down my pen, I took several turns in a berceauy or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the 
mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb 
of the moon was refiected from the waters, and all nature was silent. 
I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy, on the recovery of my 
freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment of my feme. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy spread over my mind, by 
the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable 
companion, and that whatsoever might be the future date of my history, 
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the life of the author might be short and precarious. I will add two 
facts, which have seldom occurred in the composition of six, or at least 
five, quartos : First — My rough manuscript, without any intermediate 
copy, has been sent to press. Second — Not a sheet has been seen by 
any human eyes, excepting those of the author and the printer. The 
faults and merits are exclusively his own.” With the manuscript copy 
of these volumes he set out for England, where he remained until their 
publication, a few weeks after which he again returned to Lausanne, 
probably intending to spend the remainder of his life there. From this 
resolution, however, the events of the French revolution appear to have 
deterred him. He again returned to England in May, 1793. To- 
wards the close of that year he became seriously diseased by hydrocele, 
the result of an old rupture, under the effects of which he suddenly 
sank on the 15th of January, 1794. 

We cannot sum up our historian’s merits in a more useful and satis- 
factory manner than in the language of the Eclectic reviewer already 
quoted: “If the historian would be luminous,” says this anonymous 
writer, “he must be quite familiar with his subject. The pages of 
Gibbon have been pronounced luminous by no trifling authority, and 
that in the presence of an august assembly, whose undissenting silence 
may be taken for assent. Judge, then, what powers, as well as labours, 
are supposed before a man can be thoroughly acquainted with such an 
extent of story, so diversified in whatever can diversify a subject of that 
kind. Our other historians had indeed some variety of laws and man- 
ners to contend with; but, after all, the one never goes far out of Eng- 
land, and the other rarely for any length of time leaves the precincts of 
modern Europe ; (for when we are speaking of events properly histori- 
cal, America must be put out of the question ;) while Gibbon, besides 
what relates to other parts of the world, had to trace Europe through 
a total and radical change in its religion, its geography, and its lan- 
guages. With what prodigious diversity of manners was he bound to 
make himself familiar, who had a subject so various and extensive to 
illustrate. WTien Robertson at one time proposed taking for bis sub- 
ject the age of Leo X. and the revival of arts, he was soon induced to 
lay aside all thought of it, when reminded by his friend Hume, that he 
could not possibly have or acquire the intimate acquaintance with the 
imitative arts, which he would find absolutely requisite, if he would do 
perfect justice to hb subject. How many subjects of equal difficulty 
with this had Gibbon to study, before he could worthily commence 
historian of the Roman empire. But then, he made the best possible 
use of his time and opportunities. In the closet he read and extracted 
books; in society he observed and studied men; and even when en- 
gaged in the camp as a militia-officer, he embraced the occasion of 
making himself ftimiliar with military tactics. One subject, and only 
one, he never examined to the bottom; but on the head of religion, as 
we shall treat it at large hereafter, we shall say no more at present. 
But what, after all, is the real state of the case? Is Mr Gibbon indeed 
a luminous writer? In some respects undoubtedly he is ; in others, 
the praise of luminousness must be refused him. If we attend to the 
different branches of his subject, by the light of the Roman critic's 
rule — 

‘ cui lecta potenter erit res, 

Nec facundia deseret hunc, Dec lucidus ordo ; 
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we shall be enabled to make the requisite distinction. There are two 
points of view in which he was sufficiently versed in the scenes he de- 
scribes to treat them luminously. On the grand and leading features 
of his history he appears to have profoundly meditated, until they pre- 
sented themselves to his mind in the clearest and most distinct order. 
What may be termed the separate acts of the piece, are indeed exhibited 
in a masterly manner. As specimens we would adduce the preliminary 
survey of the Roman empire in its prosperity : likewise the manner in 
which the connection is traced between that empire and the new Per- 
sian ; the various migrations of the Goths and Vandals, and especially 
those of the Huns. It is impossible to have read Gibbon, without ob- 
taining an increased clearness in our view of the several grand changes 
of the civilized world, by means of which ancient and modern history 
are linked together. Again : by indefatigable study of such writers as 
describe the manners and customs of the several countries and ages, 
which constitute the varying scene of his history, he had become so 
intimately acquainted with the modes of thinking and acting peculiar 
to those times and countries, as to have almost attained the clearness of 
a contemporary author. He enters, and enables his reader to enter, 
not into the thoughts only, but into the very feelings of the different 
characters which he describes. A familiar acquaintance of the empe- 
ror Julian, for instance, could scarcely have described with greater pre- 
cision whatever constitutes the chief interest of that important reign. 
But in what may more properly be called historical painting, he is not 
equally happy. Rarely does he present to us those affecting pictures 
in which a whole train of action seems to pass before our eyes. In this 
respect he is greatly inferior to his two northern rivals. Their histo- 
ries are read with an interest which is quite independent on the desire 
of information. We are imperceptibly drawn along by the mere charm 
of the story ; and, having once entered upon their works, cannot easily 
be persuaded to lay them aside. But Gibbon is read as a task; a 
pleasing task indeed, — at times perhaps an engaging one, — ^but still a 
task.” 

“ Of the style of our author,” says the same critic, ‘‘the prevalent 
feature is art. Not only is it highly laboured, but it exhibits marks of 
art and labour in its whole structure. Mr Gibbon’s acknowledged 
character as a writer, among his friends, seems to have been, that there 
was no thought, however original or complicated, which he could not 
force to assume a decent verbal dress : 

‘If you have thoughts and cau*t express them, 

Gibbon will teach you how to dress them,’ — 

•was said of him by those who knew him welL But he did not possess 
what is justly considered as the perfection of art, the talent of concealing 
it In all his works, and especially. in his history, the traces of the tool 
are every where visible. He appears to have taken Tacitus for bis mo- 
del, and like that author, to have aimed continually at making his words 
say as much as possible. It is indeed astonishing, how he contrives to 
express the minutest shade of a thought, by an unusual collocation, or 
more emphatic use of conunon words ; and what a multiplici^ of views 
he has the art to combine in the same sentence. His vindication of 
himself ag^t the misinterpretation of some of his phrases, gave him 
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an opportunity of pointing out in those particular cases, how very deli- 
cately they were poised* We may give as an instance the word ac- 
cused^ which, according to his own explanation, was purposely em- 
ployed without addition, to signify that the martyr Nemesion might or 
might not be guilty of robbery. The bishop Eusebius presumed, on 
the authority of the centurion under whom the reputed delinquent 
served, that he was innocent; the Pagan magistrate who passed sen- 
tence upon him, presumed, as a Pagan, that he was guilty. One thing 
only was certain — he was accused. But Mr Gibbon’s style, to be 
rightly and fully appreciated, ought to be studied. A single reading 
will seldom give us a thorough conception of all he means to convey. 
On a repeated perusal, when the whole connexion has become tolerably 
familiar to the mind, new light breaks in upon us ; and we are surprised 
to find the entire thought, with all its appurtenances, much richer than 
we had at first apprehended.” 


Robert 

BOBX A.D. 1759.— DIED A.D. 1796. 

Robert Burns was bom on the 25th day of January, 1759, in 
the parish of Alloway, a short distance from the town of Ayr in Scot- 
land. He was of humble parentage, his father being a small farmer, 
who won his bread by the daily labour of his own hands. In his sixth 
year, Robert, the eldest child of the family, was sent to school, where 
he was taught to read and write, and became a good English scholar, 
though, to use his own words, it cost the schoolmaster some thrash- 
ings.” To these acquirements he afterwards added a knowledge of 
French, together with the element of Latin and Geometry. 

He early evinced a taste for reading, in which it was his good for- 
tune to be encouraged fay his parents, who, though poor and struggling 
hard to maintain their family, knew and appreciated the value of know- 
ledge, and were nobly solicitous to bestow a decent education on their 
children. Among the books which our future poet had read before he 
attained his 17th year, he has himself enumerated the following: Sal- 
mond’s and Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar, The Spectator, Tooke’s 
Pantheon, Locke’s Essay on the Understanding, Stackhouse’s History 
of the Bible, British Gardener’s Directory, Ta>dor’s Scripture Doctrine 
of Original Sin, Hervey’s Meditations, Derham’s Physico and Astro- 
Theology, and several of our English poets. The latter were the de- 
cided favourites in this list Blind Harry’s rude metrical Life of Sir 
William Wallace, and a Miscellaneous Collection of Songs, which had 
come into his possession, formed his earliest poetical readings. Allan 
Ramsay’s Poems, including his exquisite pastoral of the ‘ Gentle Shep- 
herd,’ and the poems of Robert Fei^usson, ‘ The Seasons’ of Thomson, 
Pope’s works, and some of Shakspeare’s plays, were all greedily and 
oft perused by him, before he had ever composed a single stanza. He 
could not therefore be regarded as uneducated or illiterate ; his mind 
was early stored with such knowledge as lay within his reach ; he had 
as much learning, probably, as Shakspearc himself, to commence 
authorship upon ; and better models than the immortal dramatist to. 
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form his ear and train his fancy, before he conceived the idea of rivalling 
Ramsay and Fergnsson, the most popular of his own country s bards4^ 

Robert was approaching the close of his sixteenth year, when he first 
« committed the sin of rhyme.” The occasion of his first effort at 
poetiy, was a juvenile attachment to “ a bonni^ sweet, sonsie lass.” 
“ Z was not so presumptuous,” he says, as to imagine that I could 
make verses like printed ones, composed by men who had Greek and 
T nfin ; but my girl sung a song, which was said to be composed by a 
amall country laird’s son on one of his father’s maids, with whom he was 
in love ; and I saw no reason why I might not rhyme as well as he ; 
for, excepting that he could shear sheep, and cast peats — ^his father liv- 
ing in the moorlands— he had no more scholar-craft than myself. Thus 
with me began my love and poetry.” The production thus alluded to 
is the little ballad commencing — 

« Oh 1 once I loved a bonnie lass'* — 

which Burns himself has chai-acterized as ‘‘ a very puerile and silly per- 
formance yet, it has been justly remarked by Mr Lockhart, it con- 
tains, here and there, lines of which he need hardly have been ashamed 
at any period of his life. 

Long after the conception of his first youthful passion — ^which, he 
assures us, was as pure as a poet’s first love should be — Robert Burns 
remained a youth of gentle and rather retiring habits. In 1781, we 
find him expressing himself, in a letter to his father, in the following 
correct and dignified strain of feeling and expression : “ My health is 
nearly the same as when you were here, only my sleep is a little sounder, 
and on the whole I am rather better than otherwise, though I mend by 
very slow degrees. The weakness of my nerves has so debilitated my 
mind, that I dare neither review past wants, nor look forward into 
futurity ; for the least anxiety or perturbation in my breast produces 
most unhappy effects on my whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, when 
for an hour or two my spirits are a little lightened, I glimmer a little 
into futurity ; but my principal, and indeed my only pleasurable em- 
ployment is looking backwai^ and forwards in a mor^ and religious 
way ; 1 am quite transported at the thought, that ere long, perhaps very 
soon, I shall bid an eternal adieu to all the pains, and uneasiness, and 
disquietudes of this weary life ; for I assure you I am heartily tired of 
it ; and if I do not very much deceive myself, I could contentedly and 
gladly resign it. 


< The soul, uneasy, and confined at home, 

Rests and espatiates in a life to come.* 

It is for this reason I am more pleased with the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
verses of the 7th chapter of Revelation, than with any ten times as many 


* TPlth the known extent of Burns* juvenile reading before us, we are at a loss to 
understand upon what principles Mr Carlyle, in his celebrated article on Lockhart’s Life 
of Burns, in the 48th volume of the Edinburgh Review, should persist in representing 
him as entirely a self-taught genius, — ^who owed nothing to the existing literature of 
his country ; but who sprung forward at a sudden bounce " from the deepest obscurity,** 
and snatched the palm of poesy “ without help, without instruction, vrithout model, 
or with models only of the meanest sort.** This is not true ; and, perhaps if It were, 

it would not greatly detract from the merits and fame of Burns. 
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verses in the whole Bible, and would not exchange the noble enthusiasm 
with which they inspire me for all that this world has to offer. As for 
this world, I despair of ever making a figure in it. I am not formed 
for the bustle of the busy, nor the fiutter of the gay. I shall never 
again be capable of entering into such scenes. Indeed I am altogether 
unconcerned at the thoughts of this life. I foresee that poverty and 
obscurity probably await me, and I am in some measure prepared, and 
daily preparing to meet them.” This letter, says Dr Currie, “ written 
several years before the publication of his poems, when his name was as 
obscure as his condition was humble, displays the philosophic melancholy 
which so generally forms the poetical temperament, and that buoyant 
and ambitious spirit, which indicates a mind conscious of its strength. 
At Irvine, Burns at this time possessed a single room for his lodgings, 
rented perhaps at the rate of a shilling a-week. He passed his days in 
constant labour, as a fiaxdresser, and his food consisted chiefiy of oatmeal, 
sent to him from his father's family. The store of this humble though 
wholesome nutriment, it appears, was nearly exhausted, and he was 
about to borrow till he should obtain a supply. Yet even in this situ- 
ation his active imagination had formed to himself pictures of eminence 
and distinction. His despair of making a figure in the world, shows 
how ardently he wished for honourable &me ; and his contempt of life, 
founded on this despair, is tlie genuine expression of a youthful and 
generous mind. In such a state of refiection and of sufiering, the 
imagination of Burns naturally passed the dark boundaries of our earthly 
horizon, and rested on those beautiful creations of a better world, where 
there is neither thirst, nor hunger, nor sorrow, and where happiness 
shall be in proportion to the capacity of happiness.” In a letter to his 
old school-master, under the date of 15th January, 1783, he begins to 
reveal something of a more ambitious and impatient spirit ; he appears 
conscious of the possession of strength, and anxious to put it forth, yet 
hardly knowing where or how to begin : ‘‘ I seem,” he says, to be 
one sent into the world, to see and observe ; and I very easily com- 
pound with the knave who tricks me of my money, if there be any 
thing original about him, which shows me human nature in a different 
light from any thing I have seen before. In short, the joy of my heart 
is to * study men, their manners, and their ways and for this darling 
subject, I cheerfully sacrifice every other consideration. I am quite 
indolent about those great concerns that set the bustling, busy sons of 
care agog ; and if I have to answer for the present hour, I am very easy 
with regard to any thing further. Even the last, worst shift of the un- 
fortunate and the wretched does not much terrify me : I know that 
even then, my talent for what country folks call sensible crack,’ 
w'hen once it is sanctified by a hoary bead, would procure me so much 
esteem, that even then I would learn to be happy. However, I am under 
no apprehensions about that ; for though indolent, yet so ftir as an ex- 
tremely delicate constitution permits, I am not lazy ; and in many things, 
especially in tavern matters, I am a strict economist ; not, indeed, for 
the sake of the money ; but one of the principal parts in my composi- 
tion is a kind of pride of stomach ; and I scorn to fear the face of any 
man living : above every thing, I abhor as hell, the idea of sneaking in 
a comer to avoid a dun — ^possibly some pitiful, sordid wretch, w ho in 
my heart I despise and detest ’Tis this, and this alone, that endears 

VI. 2p 
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economy to me. In the matter of books, indeed, I am very profuse. 
My favourite authors are of the sentimental kind, such as Shenstone, 
particularly his < Elegies Thomson ; ‘ Man of Feeling— a book I prize 
next to the Bible; ‘ Man of the World Sterne, especially his < Senti- 
mental Journey;’ Macpherson’s ^ Ossian, &c. ; these are ^ the glorious 
models after which I endeavour to form my conduct, and ’tis incongru- 
ous, ’tis absurd to suppose that the man whose mind glows with senti- 
ments lighted up at their sacred flame— the man whose heart distends 
with benevolence to all the human race — ^he ‘ who can soar above this 
little scene of things’ — can he descend to mind the paltiy concerns 
about which the terrmfilial race fret, and fume, and vex themselves I O 
how the glorious triumph swells my heart ! I forget that I am a poor, 
insignificant devil, unnoticed and unknown, stalking up and down fairs 
and markets, when I happen to be in them, reading a page or two or 
mankind, and * catching the manners living as they rise,’ whilst the 
men of business jostle me on every side, as an idle incumbrance in their 
way.” 

From the circulation of a few manuscript songs and rhyming epis- 
tles, the name and reputation of a poet began at last to attach to 
Robert Bums ; while, unfortunately for his own peace, he also became 
distinguished in the rustic circle of his acquaintances for his wit and con- 
vivial pleasantry. Meanwhile his prospects in Scotland became more 
and more clouded ; the farm of Mossgiel, which he now rented in com- 
pany with his brother, disappointed their expectations, and he found 
himself on the eve of bankruptcy. He now resolved to go to Jamaica as 
an overseer ; and in order to provide himself with the means of defraying 
his passage, some of his friends prevailed on him to publish a few of his 
poems. A subscription was proposed, and was earnestly promoted by 
some gentlemen who w'ere glad to interest themselves on behalf of poeticd 
merit ; it was soon crowded with the names of a considerable number of 
the inhabitants of Ayrshire, who, says a correspondent of the Monthly 
Magazine for March, 1797, ** sought not less to gratify their own pas- 
sion for Scottbh poetry, than to encourage the wonderful ploughman. 
At Kilmarnock, were the poems of Burns, for the first time, printed. 
The whole edition was quickly distributed over the country. It is 
hardly possible,” — this contemporarj^ of our poet goes on to say, — ‘‘ to 
express with what eager admiration and delight they were every where 
received. They eminently possessed all those qualities which most in- 
variably contribute to render any literary work quickly and perma- 
nently popular. They were written in a phraseology, of which all the 
powers were universally felt ; and which being at once antique, familiar, 
and now rarely written, was hence fitted to serve all the dignified and 
picturesque uses of poetry, without making it unintelligible. The 
imagery, the sentiments, were at once feithfully natural and irresistibly 
impressive and interesting. Those topics of satire and scandal in 
which the rustic delights, — that humorous imitation of character, and 
that witty association of ideas familiar and striking, yet not naturally 
allied to one another, which has force to shake his sides with laughter, 
—those ftmcies of superstition, at which he still wonders and trembles, 
—those affecting sentiments and images of true religion, which are at 
once dear and awful to his heart, — ^were represented by Bums with all 
a poets magic power. Old and young, high and low, grave and gay, 
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learned or ignorant, all were alike delighted, agitated, transported. I 
was at that time resident in Galloway, contiguous to AyrsMre, and 1 
can well remember, how that even plough-boys and maid-servants 
would have gladly parted with the wages which they earned the most 
hardly, and which they wanted to purchase necessary clothing, if they 
might but procure the works of Bums. A copy happened to be pre- 
sented from a gentleman in Ayrshire to a friend in my neighbourhood. 
He put it into my hands, as a work containing some eJOfusions of the most 
extraordinary genius. 1 took it, rather that I might not disoblige the 
lender, than from any ardour of curiosity or expectation. ‘ An unlet- 
tered ploughman, a poet I* said I, with contemptuous incredulity. It 
was on a Saturday evening ; I opened the volume, by accident, while I 
was undressing, to go to bed ; I closed it not, till a late hour on the 
rising Sunday mom, after I had read over every syllable it contained.” 
This publication realized a sum of about twenty pounds for the young 
poet It came veiy seasonably, he says : “ as I was thinking of inden- 
turing myself for want of money to procure my passage. As soon as 
I was master of nine guineas — ^the price that was to waft me to the tor- 
rid zone — ^I took a steerage passage in the first ship that was to sail 
from the Clyde ; for ^ Hungry ruin had me in the wind.^ I had been 
some days skulking from covert to covert, under all the terrors of a 
gaol ; as some ill-advised people had uncoupled the merciless pack of 
the law at my heels. I had taken the last farewell of my few friends,—* 
my chest was on the road to Greenock, — ^I had composed the last song 
I should ever measure in Caledonia — ‘ The Gloomy night is Gathering 
Fast,’ — ^when a letter from Dr Blacklock to a friend of mine, overthrew 
all my schemes, by opening new prospects to my poetic ambition.” 

No one can doubt the excellent motives which induced the amiable 
and ingenious Blacklock to take the young rustic bard by the hand, 
and introduce him into the society of the metropolis : yet who is there 
acquainted with Burns’s melancholy history who does not regret the 
luckless hour in which he first put foot in Edinbuigh ? It was not ne- 
cessary to fan the fiame of his genius that he should move in the com- 
pany of the rich, the learned, and the great over the face of the earth ; 
he needed not the intoxicating fumes of flattery to inspire him for poetic 
effort ; he was born a poet, and needed nothing external to himself to 
enable him to assert and maintain his birthright. Most truly as well 
as eloquently has Mr Carlyle written, in the article already referred 
to : ‘‘A man like Bums might have divided hb hours between poetry 
and virtuous industry, — ^industry which all true feeling sanctions, nay 
prescribes, and which has a beauty, for that cause, beyond the pomp of 
thrones ; but to divide his hours between poetry and rich men’s ban- 
quets was an ill-starred and inauspicious attempt. How could he be at 
ease at such banquets ? What had he to do there mingling his music 
with the coarse roar of altogether earthly voices, and brightening the 
thick smoke of intoxication with fire sent him from heaven?” It was 
in the beginning of the winter of 1786 that Burns came to Edinburgh. 
By Dr Blacklock he was received with every kindness, and soon intro- 
duced to the wide circle of the good old man’s literary acquaintances. 
“It needs no effort of imagination,” says Mr Lockhart, “to conceive 
what the sensations of an isolated set of scholars (almost all either 
clergymen or professors) must have been in the presence of this big- 
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boned, black-browed, brawny stranger, with his great flashing eyes, 
who, having forced his way among them from the plough-tail, at a 
single stride, manifested in the whole strain of his bearing and conver- 
sation, a most thorough conviction that in the society of the most 
eminent men of his nation, he was exactly where he was entitled 
to be; hardly deigned to flatter them by exhibiting even an occa- 
sional symptom of being flattered, by their notice; by turns calmly 
measured himself against the most cultivated understandings of his 
time in discussion ; overpowered the bon Tnots of the most cele- 
brated convivialists by broad floods of merriment,^ impregnated with 
all the burning life of genius ; astounded bosoms habitually enveloped 
in the thrice-piled folds of social reserve, by compelling them to tremble 
— ^nay to tremble visibly — beneath the fearless touch of natural pathos ; 
and all this without indicating the smallest willingness to be ranked 
among those professional ministers of excitement, who are content to 
be paid in money and smiles for doing what the spectators and auditors 
would be ashamed of doing in their own persons, even if they had the 
pow’er of doing it ; and last, and probably worst of all, who was known 
to be in the habit of enlivening societies which they would have 
scorned to approach, still more frequently than their own, with elo- 
quence no less magnificent; with wit, in all likelihood still more daring; 
often enough, as the superiors whom he fronted without alarm might 
have guessed from the beginning, and had, ere long, no occasion to 
guess, with wit pointed at themselves.*^ 

A new edition of his poems was now loudly demanded. He sold the 
copy-right to Mr Creech for one hundred pounds ; but his friends, at 
the same time, suggested and actively promoted a subscription for an 
edition to be published for the benefit of the author, ere the book- 
seller’s right should commence. Those gentlemen who had formerly 
entertained the public of Edinburgh with the periodical publication of 
the papers of ‘The Mirror,* having again combined their talents in pro- 
ducing * The Lounger,* were at this time about to conclude this last 
series of papers ; yet, before the Lounger relinquished his pen, he dedi- 
cated a number to a commendatory criticbm of the poems of the Ayr- 
shire bard. That criticism b now known to have been written by 
Lord Craig, one of the senators of the college of justice. The sub- 
scription-papers were rapidly filled; the ladies, especially, vied with 
one another who should be first to subscribe, and who should procure 
the greatest number of subscribers for the poems of a bard who was 

now, for some moments, the idol of fashion. The Caledonian Hunt a 

gay club, composed of the most opulent and fashionable young men in 
Scotland— professed themselves the patrons of the Scottish poet, and 
eagerly encouraged the proposed re-publication of hb poems. Six 
shillings was the subscription-money demanded for each copy, but 
many voluntarily paid half-a-guinea, a guinea, or two guineas ; and it 
was supposed that the poet might derive from the subscription, and the 
sale of hb copy-right, a dear profit of at least seven hundred pounds. 

The bucks of Edinburgh, says the writer of the notice of Bums, 
which appeared so shortly after the poet*8 death in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, accomplbhed in regard to him that in which the boors of Ayr- 
shire had failed. “ After residing some months in Edinburgh, he began 
to estrange himself, not altogether, but in some measure, from the so- 
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ciety of his graver friends. Too many of his hours were now spent at 
the tables of persons who delighted to urge conviviality to drunkenness, 
in the tavern, in the brothel, on the lap of the woman of pleasure. He 
suffered himself to be surrounded by a race of miserable beings who 
were proud to tell that they had been in company with Bums, and had 
seen Bums as loose and as foolish as themselves* He now also began 
to contract something of new arrogance in conversation. Accustomed 
to be among his favourite associates what is vulgarly but expressively 
called ‘ the cock of the company,* he could scarcely refrain from in- 
dulging in similar freedom and dictatorial decision of talk, even in the 
presence of persons who could less patiently endure his presumption. 
Thus passed two winters, and an intervening summer, of the life of 
Burns. The subscription-edition of his poems, in the meantime ap- 
peared ; and although not enlarged beyond that which came from the 
Kilmarnock press, by any new pieces of eminent merit, did not fail to 
give entire satisfaction to the subscribers. He at one time, during this 
period, accompanied for a few weeks, into Ben^dckshire, Robert Ainslie, 
£sq., a gentleman of the purest and most correct manners, who was ac- 
customed to soothe the toils of a laborious profession, by an occasional 
converse with polite literature, and with general science. At another 
time he wandered on a jaunt of four or five weeks through the High- 
lands, in company with the late Mr William Nicol, — a man who h^ad 
been before the companion and friend of Dr Gilbert Stuart, — who in 
vigour of intellect, and in wild yet generous impetuosity of passion, re- 
markably resembled both Stuart and Bums, — ^who, for his skill and fa- 
cility of Latin composition, was perhaps without a rival in Europe,— 
but whose virtues and genius were clouded by habits of Bacchanalian 
excess.** 

We now behold Bums richer than perhaps he had ever dreamed of 
being in worldly substance ; richer too in fame and in all that constitutes 
the external semblance of happiness ; but poorer and more miserable at 
least than he had ever dreaded he might become : for he is now “ mad- 
dened with the fever of mere worldly ambition, and through long years 
the disease will rack him with unprofitable sufferings, and weaken his 
strength for all true and nobler aims.*’^ ‘^He was now at last to fix upon 
a plan for his fiiture life. He talked loudly of independence of spirit, 
and simplicity of manners ; and boasted his resolution to return to the 
plough. Yet still he lingered in Edinburgh, week afrer week, and 
mon& after month, — ^perhaps expecting that one or another of his noble 
patrons might procure him some permanent and competent annual in- 
come, which should set him above aU necessity of future exertion to 
earn for himself the means of subsistence, — ^perhaps unconsciously re- 
luctant to quit the pleasures of that voluptuous town-life to which he 
had for some time too willingly accustomed himself. An accidental 
dislocation or fracture, confining him for some vreeks to his apartment, 
left him leisure for serious refiection ; and he determined to retire from 
town without longer delay. None of all his patrons interposed to divert 
him from his purpose of returning to the plough, by the offer of a small 
pension, or any sinecure place of moderate emolument, such as might 
have given him competence without withdrawing him finom his poetical 
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Studies. It seemed to be forgotten that a ploughman thus exalted into 
a man of letters, was unfitted for his former toils, without being regu- 
larly qualified to enter the career of any new profession ; and that it be- 
came incumbent upon those patrons who had <^led him from the 

plough, ^not merely to make him their companion in the hour of riot, — 

not rimply to fill his purse with gold for a few transient expenses, — but 
to secure him, as fer as was possible, from being ever overwhelmed in 
distress, in consequence of the habits of life into which they bad se- 
duced him. Perhaps, indeed, the same delusion of fancy betrayed both 
Bums and his patrons into the mistaken idea that,— after all which had 
passed, — ^it was stiU possible for him to return to the homely joys and 
simple toils of undissipated rural life. 

In this temper of mind, and state of his fortune, a farm and the ex- 
cise were the objects upon which his choice ultimately fixed for future 
employment and support* Mr Alexander Wood, the surgeon who at- 
tended him during the illness occasioned by his hurt, no sooner under- 
stood his patient’s wish to seek a resource in the service of the excise, 
than he efiectually recommended the poet to the commissioners of ex- 
cise ; and the name of Bums was enrolled in the list of their expectant 
officers. Peter Millar, Esq., of Dalswinton, deceived, like Bums him- 
self, and Bums’s other friends, into an idea that the poet and exciseman 
might yet be respectable and happy as a farmer, generously proposed 
to establish him in a farm, upon conditions of lease which prudence and 
Industry might easily render exceedingly advantageous. Bums eagerly 
accepted the oflfers of this benevolent patron ; and two of the poet’s 
friends were invited to survey affirm in Dumfriesshire which Mr Millar 
offered. A lease was granted to him at that annual rent which his 
own friends declared the due cultivation of bis farm might easily enable 
him to pay ; what yet remained of the profits of his publication was laid 
out in the purchase of farm-stock ; and Burns, with his Jane, — ^whom 
he had now married,— took up their residence upon his farm. For a 
time all went well. The neighbouring farmers and gentlemen, pleased 
to obtain for an inmate among them the poet by whose works they had 
been so highly delighted, kindly sought his company and invited him 
to their houses* He himself found an inexpressible charm in sitting 
down beside his wife at his own fire-side, — ^in wandering over his 
own grounds, — ^in once more putting his hand to the spade and the 
plough, — ^in forming his inclosures, and managing his cattle. Even 
his engagements in the service of the excise did not, at the very first, 
threaten necessarily to debase him by association with the mean, the 
gross, and the profligate, to contaminate the poet, or to ruin the 
fermer.® 

But it could not be : it was not possible for Bums now to assume 
that soberness of fency and passions,-^that sedateness of feeling,— those 
habits of earnest attention to vulgar cares,— without which success in 
bis new situation was not to be expected. A thousand difficulties were 
to be encountered and overcome,— much money was to be expended,— 
much weary toil was to be exercised, before his farm could be brought 
into a state of cultivation, in which its produce xnight enrich the occu- 
pier. The prospect before him was, in this respect, such as might well 
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have discouraged the most stubbornly laborious peasant, -^the most 
sanguine projector in agriculture ; and much more, therefore, was it 
likely that this prospect should quickly dishearten Bums, who had never 
loved labour, and who was, at this time, certainly not at all disposed to 
enter into agriculture with the enthusiasm of a projector. Besides all 
this,” says the writer in the Monthly Magazine, I have reason to be- 
lieve that the poet had made his bargain rashly, and had not duly 
availed himself of his patron’s generosity. His friends from Ayrshire 
were little acquainted with the soil, with the manures, with the markets, 
with the dairies, with the modes of improvement in Dumfriesshire : 
they had set upon his farm rather such a value of rental as it might 
have borne in Ayrshire, than that which it could easily afford in the 
local circumstances in which it was actually placed. He himself had 
inconsiderately submitted to their judgment, without once doubting 
whether they might not have erred against his interests ; and the conse- 
quence was, that be held his farm at too high a rent, contraiy to his 
l^dlord’s intention. The business of the excise too, as he began to be 
more and more employed in it, distracted his mind &om the care of his 
farm, led him into gross and. vulgar society, and exposed him to many 
unavoidable temptations to drunken excess such as he bad no longer 
sufficient fortitude to resist. Amidst the anxieties, distractions, and 
seducements, which thus arose to him, home became insensibly less and 
less pleasing ; even the endearments of his Jane’s affection began to lose 
their hold on his heart ; and he became every day less and less unwill- 
ing to forget in riot those gathering sorrows which he knew not to sub- 
due. Mr Millar, and some other of his friends, would gladly have ex- 
erted an influence over his mind, which might have preserved him, in 
this situation of his affairs, equally from despondency and from dissipa- 
tion. But Bums’s temper spumed all control from his superiors in 
fortune. He resented, as an arrogant encroachment upon his indepen- 
dence, that tenor of conduct by which Mr Millar wished to turn him 
from dissolute conviviality, to that steady attention to the business of 
his farm without wdiich it was impossible to thrive in it. His crosses 
and disappointments drove him every day more and more into dissipa- 
tion ; and his dissipation tended to enhance whatever was disagreeable 
and perplexing in the state of his affairs. He sunk by degrees into the 
boon companion of mere excisemen ; and almost every drunken fellow 
who was willing to spend his money lavishly in the ale-house could 
easily command the company of Bums. The care of his fenu was thus 
neglected ; waste and losses consumed his little capital ; he resigned his 
lease into the hands of his landlord ; and Anally retired with his family 
to the towm of Duinfeies, determining to depend entirely for the means 
of future support upon his income as an excise-officer.” 

Yet during these unfortunate years of farming his talents and powers 
of observation seem to have suffered no eclipse; his fancy remained 
unimpaired ; and many of his ffnest compositions were the production 
of this period of his life, — ^particularly his wild and humorous tale of 
^ Tam o’Shanter,’ and those exquisite songs, and re-castings of old 
Scottish ballads which he contributed to Thomson’s collection of na- 
tional songs and melodies, and for which, in the pride of conscious in- 
spiratimi, he refused to accept of any pecuniary emolument, choosing 
rather to make his task a labour of love only. 
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The crisis of Burns’s life was now arrived. From the period of his 
removal to Dumfries his dissipation became still more deeply habitual. 
Mr Carlyle has touched upon the last years of the unfortunate poet’s 
life with great beauty of thought, and a profound discrimination of the 
moral and intellectual features of the sinking man. Flushed with 
irregular excitement, exasperated alternately by contempt of others, 
and contempt of himself. Burns was no longer regaining his peace of 
mind, but fast losing it for ever. There was a hollowness at the heart 
of his life, for his conscience did not now approve what he was doing. 
Amid the vapours of unwise enjoyment, of bootless remorse, and angry 
discontent with fate, his true loadstar, a life of poetry with poverty, 
nay, with famine if it must be so, was too often altogether hidden from 
his eyes. And yet he sailed a sea, where, without some such guide, 
there was no right steering. Meteors of French politics rise before 
him, but these were not his stars. An accident this, which hastened, 
but did not originate, his worst distresses. In the mad contentions of 
that time, he comes in collision with certain official superiors; is 
wounded by them ; cruelly lacerated, we should say, could a dead me- 
chanical implement, in any case, be called cruel : and shrinks in indig- 
nant pain, into deeper self seclusion, into gloomier moodiness than ever. 
His life has now lost its unity : it is a liffi of fragments ; led with little 
aim beyond the melancholy one of securing its own continuance, — ^in 
fits of wild false joy, when such offered, and of black despondency 
when they passed away. His character before the world begins to 
suffer: calumny is busy with him; for a miserable man makes more 
enemies than friends. Some faults he has fallen into, and a thousand 
misfortunes ; but deep criminality is what he stands accused of, and 
they that are not without sin, cast the first stone at him I For is he not 
a w'ell-wisher of the French revolution, a Jacobin, and therefore in that 
one act guilty of all ? These accusations, political and moral, it has 
since appeared, were false enough; but the world hesitated little to 
credit them. Nay, his convivial Mecaenases themselves were not the 
last to do it. There is reason to believe that, in his later years, the 
Dumfries aristocracy had partly withdrawn themselves from Bums, as 
from a tainted person, no longer worthy of their acquaintance. That 
painful class, stationed in all provincial cities, behind the outmost 
breastwork of gentility, there to stand siege and do battle against the 
intrusions of Grocerdom and Grazierdom, had actually seen dishonour 
in the sociefy of Burns, and branded him with their veto : had, as we 
vulgarly say, cut him I We find one passage in this work of Mr Lock- 
hart’s, which will not out of our thoughts : ‘ A gentleman of that 
county, whose name I have already more than once had occasion to 
refer to, has ofien told me that he was seldom more grieved, than when 
riding into Dumfries one fine summer evening about this time to attend 
a ^imty ball, he saw Bums walking alone, on the shady side of the 
principal street of the town, while the opposite side was gay with suc- 
<»^ive groups of gentlemen and ladies, all drawn together for the fes- 
tivities of the night, not one of whom appeared Milling to recognise 
him. The horseman dismounted, and joined Bums, who on his pro- 
posing to cross. the street said : ‘‘ Nay, nay, my young friend, that’s all 
ov» now ;” and quoted, after a pause, some verses of lady Grizzel 
Bmllie’s pathetic ballad : 
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<< His bonnet stood ance fu" fair on his brow. 

His auld ane look'd better than mony ane's new ; 

But now he lets't wear ony way it wUl hing, 

And casts himsell dowie upon the corn-bing. 

O were we young, as we ance hae been. 

We sud hae been gallopping down on yon green, 

And linking it ower the lily-white lea ! 

And werena my heart light I wad die.*’ 

It was little in Burns's character to let his feelings on certain subjects 
escape in this ^hion. He, immediately after reciting these verses, as- 
sumed the sprightliness of his most pleasing manner ; and taking his 
young friend home with him, entertained him very agx’eeably till the 
hour of the ball arrived.’ ” 

But we must hasten to the closing scene of the poet’s life. He had 
been for some months confined by sickness, towards the close of the 
year 1795. In the month of January following, he imprudently ex- 
posed himself, and brought on a relapse, under the effects of which his 
constitution rapidly sunk. Sea-bathing for a while recruited him, and 
his friends began to fiatter themselves with hopes of his recovery ; but 
the hand of death was upon him ; he was brought back to his own 
house under an accession of fever, and expired in three days thereafter, 
on the 21st of July, 1796. 

The character of Bums, moral and literary, as a man and as a poet^ 
has received very ample discussion and illustration, in the pages of 
Currie, Walker, Lockhart, Cunningham, and Hogg, who have all suc- 
cessively essayed the office of Burns’s biographer, and that with great 
though of course unequal merit and success. We are inclined to 
think, however, with Mr Carlyle, that the real problem of Bums’s 
biography, has not been adequately solved by any of these writers ; that 
their biographies are deficient in a philosophical induction, from their 
own facts and documents, towards the tme character of the man and 
bard. Mr Carlyle, as he was the first to point out the omission and 
defect, so he has also done the most to supply and rectify it, in that 
profound and highly original article of criticism, to which we have 
made such repeated reference in the course of our own brief notice. 
It is, indeed, to be regretted, that with such profound talents for the 
true exposition and analysis of character, he should choose, to clothe his 
thoughts in so fuliginous a diction as that which pervades the article in 
question, though not quite to the same amount as in some of his other 
contributions to periodical criticism ; nevertheless we refer our readers 
to the entire article, in full confidence that it will nobly repay an atten- 
tive perusal. With one further extract from it, we must conclude the 
present notice. All that remains of Bums, the writings he has left, 
seem to us, as we hinted above, no more than a poor mutilated fraction 
of what was in him ; brie^ broken glimpses of a genius that could never 
show itself complete ; that wanted all things for completeness : culture, 
leisure, tme effort, nay, even length of life. His poems are, with 
scarcely any exception, mere occasional effusions, poured forth with 
little premeditation, expressing, by such means as ofiered, the passion, 
opinion, or humour of the hour. Never in one instance was it permit- 
ted him to grapple with any subject with the fell collection of his 
strength, to fuse and mould it in the concentrated fire of his genius. 

VI. 2g 
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To try by tlie strict rules of art such imperfect fragmentS5 would be 
at once unprofitable and unfeir. Nevertheless, there is something in 
these poems, marred and defecti%^e as they are, which forbids the most 
fastidious student of poetry to pass them by. Some sort of enduring 
C|uality they must have : for, after fifty years of the wildest vicissitudes 
in poetic taste, they still continue to be read ; nay, are read more and 
more eagerly, more and more extensively ; and this not only by literary 
virtuosos, and that class upon whom transitory causes operate most 
strongly, but by all classes, down to the most hard, unlettered, and 
truly natural cla^, who read little, and especially no poetry, except be- 
cause they find pleasure in it. The grounds of so singular and wide a 
popularit}^ which extends^ in a literal sense, from the palace to the hut, 
and over all regions where the English tongue is spoken, are well 
worth inquiring into. After every just deduction, it seems to imply 
some rare excellence in tnese works. What is that excellence? To 
answer this question will not lead us far. The excellence of Burns is, 
indeed, among the rarest, whether in poetry or prose; but, at the same 
time, it is plain and easily recognised — ^his sincerity, his indisputable 
air of truth. Here are no fabulous woes or joys; no hollow fantastic 
sentimentalities ; no wiredrawn refinings, either in thought or feeling : 
the passion that is traced before us has glowed in a living heart ; the 
opinion he utters has risen in his own understanding, and been a light 
to his ovfrn steps. He does not write from hearsay, but from sight and 
experience ; it is the scenes he has lived and laboured amidst that he 
describes : those scenes, rude and humble as they are, have kindled 
beautiful emotions in his soul, noble thoughts, and definite resolves ; 
and he speaks forth what is in him, not from any outward call of vanity 
or interest, but because his heart is too full to be silent. He speaks it, 
too, with such melody and modulation as he can ; ^ in homely rustic 
jingle but it is his own, and genuine. This is the grand secret for 
finding readers and retaining them ; let him who would move and con- 
vince others, be first moved and convinced himself. Horace’s rule, Si 
vis me flere^ is applicable in a wider sense than the literal one. To 
every poet, to every writer, we might say : Be true, if you would be 
believ^. Let a man but speak forth with genuine earnestness the 
thought, the emotion, the actual condition, of his own heart, and other 
men, so strangely are we all knit together by the tie of sympathy, must 
and will give heed to him. In culture, in extent of view, we may stand 
above the speaker, or below him ; but in either case, his words, if they 
are earnest and sincere, will find some response within us ; for in spite 
of all casual varieties in outward rank, or inward, as free anwsers to 
free, so does the heart of man to man.” 


BORN A. D, 1788, — DIED A. D, 1796. 

Whether it be true or not ‘‘that Fingal lived, and that Ossian 
sung,” the editor or author of the Ossianic poems deserves a high place 
in our literature ; granting that these poems are, in respect of their 
claims to high antiquity, a gross deception ; still it must be allowed. 
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that the man who could plan and execute such a deception in the style, 
and with the success it has been done in this instance, was no common 
man. If Scotland never possessed a bard called Ossian, w ho sung the 
deeds of Fingal in strains worthy of that hero’s prowess, she has at 
least in Macpherson a bard of no ordinary gifts, who has proved him- 
self capable not only of making an enthusiastic impression on every 
mind susceptible of poetical beauty, but of giving a new tone to poetry 
throughout all Europe,” — for such, unquestionably, was the first result 
of the publication of those estraordinaiy poems. Though some sneer- 
ed, and many doubted ; yet many more were enraptured at the discov- 
ery of a new school of poetry, and hastened, by imitating its style and 
manner, to enrol themselves amount its disciples. 

James Macpherson was the son of a small Scottish farmer in the par- 
ish of Kingussie, Inverness-shire. He received the imdiments of edu- 
cation at one of the parbh schools in the district of Badenoeh, and 
completed it at King’s college and Marischal college, Aberdeen. After 
leaving college he taught the parish school of Buthven in Badenoeh for 
a few years ; but at the period of his first appearance as an editor of 
the fragments of the Gaelic muse, he filled the office of private tutor in 
Graham of Balgowan’s family. Two years previous to his assuming 
the character of a literary antiquary, he had published a poem in six 
cantos, entitled ‘The Highlander.* We have not seen this book, but it 
is described by a very competent critic as “ a common-place tale, full 
of those descriptions of natural scenery which were impressed on Mac- 
pherson’s mind by his residence in a romantic and mountainous countn% 
and which few poets have either conceived So warmly or painted so 
well.” It w'as in the year 1761 that Macpherson surprised the world 
by the publication of ‘ Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and translated from the Gaelic or Erse Lan- 
guage.* These fragments w*ere exceedingly well-received, and a sub- 
scription was set on foot to enable the editor to continue his researches 
for similar relics of Gaelic literature. Thus aided and encouraged, 
Macpherson threw up his tutorship, and took a journey through the 
Highlands, in real or pretended search after the poetical remains of the 
nativ e bards of former ages. 

In 1762, he again presented the public with further relics of Gaelic 
poetry. His gift this time was nothing less than an entire epic on the 
deeds of Fingal, a Caledonian hero, contemporary with Caracalla, who 
was in Britain A. d. 208. The author of this epic was also announced 
to be Ossian, a son of the hero himself. The public received this 
work with equal raptures and equal credulity ; and were rewarded for 
their faith and discernment, by the discovery and publication of another 
epic by the same ancient bard, called ‘Temora,’ and several minor 
pieces by the same hand. This volume was not quite so successful as 
its predecessor. The editor, emboldened by previous success, had be- 
come less careful of appearances, and adduced only an unsatisfactory^ 
array of authorities for the ‘ Temora.* In fact, the whole poem, w ith 
the exception perhaps of the death of Oscar, was the editor s own com- 
position. Still there w^ere not a few believers in the actual existence of 
the originals of all that Macpherson had given to the public in the cha- 
racter of an editor. Amongst others, Gray, the poet, Dr Blair, Edin- 
burgh, Home, the author of ‘ Douglas,* and Dr Fergusson, were de- 
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ceived by the pretended evidence offered by Macpherson, who in the 
meantime went abroad as secretary to Governor Johnstone, then ap- 
pointed to Pensacola, He returned to England in 1766 ; and in 1771 
published a work entitled ‘An Introduction to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland,* which did not excite much attention. In 1778 he 
published a translation, in what may be called Ossianic prose, of the 
Iliad. This was an exceedingly unfortunate attempt, and drew' upon 
him the ridicule of mostly all the existing literary journals. 

Macpherson’s literary mortifications were now commencing. In 1773 
Johnson made his celebrated tour in Scotland and the Hebrides, in the 
course of which he made occasional inquiries after the sources whence 
Macpherson pretended to have drawn his poems. The result, whether 
dictated by prejudice or not, was decided, and expressed in the narra- 
tive of this tour, which Johnson gave to the public in 1775, in the fol- 
lowing words ; “I believe they (the poems of Ossian) never existed in 
any other form than that which we have seen. The editor or author 
never could show the original ; nor can it be shown by any other. To 
revenge reasonable incredulity by refusing evidence, is a degree of in- 
solence with which the world is not yet acquainted; and stubborn 
audacity is the last refuge of guilt.** It will not be thought any evi- 
dence in Macpherson*s favour that he attempted to answer this very de- 
cided opinion by bullying the Doctor. He addressed a menacing let- 
ter to Johnson, which the latter answered in the following terms : “ Mr 
James Macpherson, I received your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered to me I shall do my best to repel ; and what I cannot 
do for myselfi the law shall do for me. I hope I shall never be deterred 
from detecting what I think a cheat, by the menaces of a ru6ian. What 
would you have me retract ? I thought your book an imposture ; I 
think it an imposture still. For this opinion, I have given my reasons 
to the public, which I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. 
Your abilities, since your Homer, are not so formidable ; and what I 
hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard not to what you shall 
say, but to what you shall prove. You may print this if you will. 
S. J.**^ Macpherson attempted not a reply to this indignant retort. 

In 1775, however, he again appeared as an author, in a work en- 
titled, * The History of Great Britain, from the Restoration to the Ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover.* He also wrote two or three political 
pamphlets in support of ministers, during the American crisis ; and was 
appointed British agent to the nabob of Arcot. The latter appoint- 
ment was a highly lucrative one. He obtained, in connexion with it, a 
seat in parliament in 1780, but he never attempted to speak in the 
house. He died at his seat of Belville, near Inverness, on the 17th of 
Februaiy, 1796. His body, at his own request, was carried to West- 
minster, and buried in Poet’s comer. He left £1000 to defray the ex- 
pense of a publication of the originals of his Gaelic translations. This 
was executed under the sanction of the Highland Society of London, 
in 1807 ; but let it be remembered that all the manuscripts are in 
Maepherson’s own hand-writing, and therefore are not entitled to be 
taken in evidence. 

The reader who is curious to enter into the full merits of the Ossi- 
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anic controversy, may consult Dr Blair’s Dissertation, — the Report of 
the Highland Society, London : 1805, — Dr Graham’s Essay, Edin- 
burgh : 1807, — and the 2d chapter of Dr Brown’s ‘ History of the 
Highlands and Highland Clans,’ vol. u Glasgow: 1834, — for the ar- 
guments on behalf of the authenticity of these poems; and on the 
counter-side, Laing s edition of the poems of Ossian, Edinburgh ; 
1805,— Johnson’s Tour, — and a very able and impartial critique in the 
6th volume of the Edinburgh Review, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract 

It is remarkable that the arguments produced for the poems of 
Ossian, have all reference to Macpherson’s first publication, in which, 
doubtless, he thought it necessary to preserve a certain degree of cau- 
tion, and to give as much authenticity to hb poems as he could, con- 
sistently with his plan of kneading them into a cake of the right leaven 
for the sentimental and refined critics, whom it was his object to fas- 
cinate. Every tradition or morsel of ancient poetry which he could 
pick up, seems to have been carefully inserted in what seemed to be an 
advantageous and even prominent place ; so that each piece was sure to 
recal to the Highlander some traditionary fact or legendary story with 
which he was well-acquainted, and which, perhaps, few were displeased 
to recognise in a garb so different from its native and rude dress, as to 
interest the admirers of poetry through all Europe. The weaving a 
web in which truth and fabehood should be warped and blended to- 
gether in inseparable union, was too material an object for Macpherson 
to neglect any means to accomplish it. We should, therefore, even 
without the very respectable testimonies which have been brought for- 
ward by the Highland Society, have been most willing to believe that 
he made every exertion in his power to collect the remnants of legendary 
tales relating to the Fions, simply because it was his obvious interest 
to do so, if he meant to carry on bis intended imposture with the least 
prospect of success. We also have no doubt that he was able to re- 
cover manuscripts perhaps of some antiquity, containing copies of the 
ballads, which he afterwards wrought up into epic poems. Nay, we 
are willing to go a good deal further, and to allow that Macpherson may- 
have collected and used many original poems now lost. Indeed, as b 
well-stated by Mr Mackenzie, much difficulty must have arben in the 
course of the Committee’s investigation, ‘ from the change of manners in 
the Highlands, where the habits of industry have now superseded the 
amusement of listening to the legendary narrative, or heroic ballad ; 
where, consequently, the faculty of remembering, and the exercbe of 
repeating such tales and songs, are altogether in dbuse, or only retained 
by a very few persons of extremely advanced age, or feeble health.’ 
But still the great question remains to be solved, — Did Macpherson’s 
translation of these poems, however numerous, correspond to the tone 
and spirit of the original ; or were the expressions, the sentiment, the 
description in the greater part of them, his own ; the story and the names 
alone adopted from the Gaelic ? 

On this point, we cannot help thinking that Mr Laing ought to have 
printed with the Ossian of Macpherson, the ballads on which it is in 
part founded, and which are also referred to, both by individuals in the 
Highlands, and by the Committee themselves, as forming some of hb 
originab. We have endeavoured to supply thb deficiency, by giving 
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extracts from them in the course of our investigation ; and, considering 
that much allowance ought to be made for the debased state of poetr3»' 
preserved by oral tradition, we have endeavoured to select the most 
poetical passages. Still, however, the reader must have observed a 
prodigious and irreconcileable difference betwixt the Ossian of Mac- 
pherson and such of those ballads as come forward altogether unsophis- 
ticated. The latter agree in every respect with the idea we have always 
entertained of the poetry of a rude people. Their style is unequal ; 
sometimes tame and flat; sometimes turgid and highly periphrastic; 
sometimes they rise into savage energy, and sometimes melt into 
natural tenderness. The subject of most is the battle or the chase : 
Love, when introduced, is the love of a savage state. Ossian comes to 
the dwelling of Branno of silver cups, and demands his daughter in 
marriage : she is betrothed, without being consulted, and gives her 
hand to Ossian, w^hom she had then seen for the fl^rst time. In manners, 
the heroes are as rough as the ladies are frank and condescending. 
The wrangling which pervades their counsels, the jealousies betwixt 
Fingal and Gaul, are peculiar to a savage tribe ; since the latter (we 
grieve to speak it) did not hesitate to knock the tunefril Carril upon the 
head for disputing with him the property of a beef steak dressed witli 
onion sauce ; (Appendix to the Report, No. XXII.) It is surely un- 
necessary to contrast these barbarous chiefs with the followers of Mac- 
pherson’s Fingal: there, all is elegance, refinement, and sensibility; 
they never take arms, but to protect the feeble, or to relieve beauty in 
distress ; they never injure their prisoners, nor insult the fallen : and as 
to Fingal himself, he has all the strength and bravery of Achilles, with 
the courtesy, sentiment, and high-breeding of Sir Charles Grandison. 
But this difference is neither the most striking nor the most indelible 
mark of Macpherson’s manufacture. He has not only refined and 
polished the manners of his heroes, but he has added to the tales a sys- 
tem of mythology, and a train of picturesque description and sentimen- 
tal effusion, of which there is not the least trace in any Gaelic originals, 
saving those of Smith and Kennedy. The ghosts, which are the eter- 
nally recurring subject of simile and of description, w^e cannot trace in 
any Gaelic ballads. Macpherson was probably puzzled about: his my- 
thology, which the critics of that time thought essential to an epic 
poem. Christianity was out of the question, since it must have brought 
his heroes to a later period than w'as convenient ; and it being a matter 
of great risk to imitate George Psalm anazzaar, by inventing for the 
Fenii a new system of supernatural belief, he was forced to confine him- 
self to the vulgar superstition concerning the spirits of the departed, 
common to the Highlanders with the ignorant in all nations, and which, 
if it promised nothing very new or striking, had the advantage of not 
exposing him to detection. The translator of Fingal seems indeed to 
have resolved, with the steward in Gay's < What-d'ye-call-it,* that the 
reader should not only have ghosts, but a plurality of them ; and, 
though attended with great effect on some particular occasions, the fre- 
quent and useless appearance of these impotent phantoms, impresses us 
rather with contempt, than with fear and reverence. The situation of 
O^ian himself is another circumstance which Mr Macpherson has 
heightened and improved, so as to produce much poetical effect. In 
the genuine poenas, indeed, he ohen alludes to his age ; but the frequent 
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and pathetic reflections — those efl^usions of sentiment, sometimes beau- 
tiful, and sometimes bombastic, are only to be found in Macpherson’s 
version* In the original, the Wooing of Evirallin is addressed to a 
young woman who had refused Ossian a drink, unless on certain con* 
ditions, which the aged bard was incapable of accepting. She then 
applied to him the contemptuous epithet of old dog. ^ He is a dog/ 
answered the bard, ^ who is not compliant ; I tell you, wanton girl, I 
was once valiant in battle, though I am now worn out with years. 
When we went to the lovely Evir of the shining hair,' &c. This is, 
by Macpherson, thus happily altered and applied to Malvina, the widow 
of Oscar ; ‘ a fictitious personage,' says Mr Laing, ‘ for whom there is 
no foundation even in tradition.' ‘ Daughter of the hand of snow, I 
was not so mournful and blind, I was not so dark and forlorn, when 
Evirallin loved me; Evirallin with the dark brown hair, the white- 
bosomed daughter of Branno.’ 

« We would not wish the Gael to misunderstand us. We do not affirm 
that their ancestors were incapable of generous or kindly feelings ; nor 
do we insist that their poetry, to be authentic, should be devoid of oc- 
casional sublimity, or even elegance. We only say, that the character 
of all rude poetry, whether in diction or sentiment, is inequality ; that 
bursts of generosity, flowing from the feeling of Ae moment, and not 
from the fixed principles acquired in a civilized society, will always be 
attended by an equally capricious and irregular exertion of the angry 
passions. We believe it is Byron who mentions, that an Indian, who 
had just saved his life, was going, an hour after, to murder him for 
throwing away a mussel shell. The passions and feelings of men in a 
‘savage state, are as desultory as their habits of life ; and a model of 
perfect generosity and virtue, would be as great a wonder amongst 
them, as a fine gentleman in a birth-day suit. Neither is it a sufficient 
answer, that Ossian may have exaggerated the virtues of his country- 
men, as is ingeniously urged in the Report, p. loO. Ossian, however 
gentle or generous his natural disposition, can hardly be supposed to 
have formed for his countrymen an ideal standard of perfection, de- 
pending on a refinement drawn from the internal resources of his own 
mind, and inconsistent with all he witnessed around him. We might 
also have expected to have met with some peculiarities respecting the 
manners of the ancient Celts, in genuine poems of the length of Mac- 
pberson’s. -But, alas, what hints of this Idnd occurred in the original 
ballads or legends, were rejected by the fastidious delicacy of their 
translator ; and what is substituted in their place is obviously drawn 
from sacred or classical poetry. Thus, the daughters of Morven 
mourned for Lorma one day in the year, as the daughters of Israel 
mourned yearly four days for the victim of Jephtbah’s vow ; and, we 
fear, no better authority than the fables concerning the passage of the 
Styx will be found for the ghosts hovering on the Lake of Lego, until 
the song of the bards had dismissed them to the winds. ‘ The honour 
of the spear’ is also mentioned and explained as a tournament, when the 
natives of Argyleshire were strangers to the use of horses, except for 
draught, as the rest of Europe were to the tourney, which certainly was 
not introduced before the 10th century.” 
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2ISatiniam C]^amib(r0. 

BORN A. D. 1726 .— DIED A. D. 1796 . 


This architect was descended of the ancient Scottish family of 
Chalmers, barons of Tartas in France. His grandfather, a Scottish 
merchant, suffered considerably in his fortune by supplying Charles 
XII. of Sweden with military stores and money, which that monarch 
repaid in the adulterated coin his necessities compelled him to issue. 
Sir William’s father went over to Sweden to endeavour to recover a 
portion of the family property ; his family accompanied him, and the 
subject of this article was born at Stockholm, about the year 1726. 

His father returned to England in 1728, and at a proper age sent 
him to school at Rippon, in Yorkshire, At the age of sixteen he was 
sent as a supercargo to Canton, in a ship belonging to the Swedish 
East India company. These,” says Allan Cunningham, were cer- 
tainly tender years for situations of mercantile trust and adventure, and 
the fact implies the appearance of early talents and prudence. It seems 
too that the boy — ^for such we must at these years regard him— ex- 
tended his views beyond merchandise: on reaching Canton he saw 
and admired the picturesque buildings and gardens of the Chinese, and 
having acquired some skill in drawing at school, made as many sketches 
as sufficed for a little publication on his return home. These engrav- 
ings, though recommended by the skilful hands of Grignion and Hook- 
er, were sharply censured by the cntics, and the taste of Chambers was 
questioned and assailed ; there was more zeal than discretion in all this ; 
for surely whoever widens the sphere of knowledge, and makes us ac- 
quainted with the taste or the scientific skill of a distant nation, is, more 
or less, our benefactor. At the age of eighteen, and after he had made 
one voyage to the east, says one of his biographers, he abandoned all 
commercial pursuits : another, with more probability, gives him the ad- 
vantage of two visits to China, and continues his connection with the 
sea till his twenty-second year ; but neither of them says any thing of 
his early architectural studies ; and we are left to imagine that he ac- 
quired his knowledge in bis own way. It is curious to observe the 
blossoms of the tree transforming into fruit ; and it is still more curious 
and instructive to watch the human mind rough-shaping its own pur- 
poses ; the stripling, who built houses of snow and fortifications of sand, 
rising into an architect, and working in more stable materials.” 

Abandoning, however, commerci^ pursuits, he followed, says Hard- 
wicke, the natural bent of his genius, and travelled into Italy — ^for the 
purpose of studying the science of architecture, not only by measuring 
and drawing the invaluable remains of antiquity, but likewise those ad- 
mirable productions of the revivors of the arts which distinguished the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He carefully examined and studied, 
with unwearied application, the works of Michael Angelo, Sangallo, 
Palladio, Scamozzi, Vignola, Peruzzi, Sanmichele, Bernini, and other 
Italian architects, whose designs were in general guided by the rules of 
the ancients, but whose extraordinary talents, exalting them above the 
character of mere imitators, produced an originality in their composi- 
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tions that fully established their fame, and pointed them out as the 
fittest models for succeeding artists. Mr Chambers knew how to dis- 
tinguish and to combine all the excellencies of those great men, and his 
intuitive good taste and sound judgment led him also to examine into the 
merits of those French architects, whose productions have since been 
so much esteemed and applauded, among whom Claude Perrault and 
Jules Mansard held the most distinguished rank. At Paris he studied 
under the celebrated Clerisseau, and acquired from him a freedom of 
pencil in which few excelled him.*' 

On his return to England, he was fortunate enough to obtain the 
patronage of Lord Bute, who introduced him as architectural drawing- 
master to the heir-apparent. His first work was a villa for Lord Bes- 
borough at Rochampton in Surrey, the portico in particular of which 
was greatly admired. 

In 1759, he published a treatise on civil architecture. Such a work 
was eminently a desideratum in English literature, and, being ably 
executed, was received with great favour. In 1765, be published an 
account of his improvements on the Royal gardens at Kew, which did 
less for his reputation than the preceding work. These improvements 
were in the Chinese style, and consequently little adapted to English 
tastes and gardening. The king of Sweden, however, w'as graciously 
pleased to confer on him the order of the Polar star in return for a 
present of the finished drawings of the gardens. 

In 1772, Sir William published a ‘ Dissertation,' the object of which 
was to recommend the oriental style of gardening to the taste of 
the British public. In his introduction Sir William was pleased to 
handle Capability Brown, as he w as called — a man of infinitely greater 
taste in landscape-gardening — ^very rudely. Brown did not retaliate 
himself; but w^as amply revenged by the appearance of an ^Heroic 
Epistle’ addressed to his rival, and now known to have been the con- 
junct work of Horace Walpole, and Mason the poet. It commences 
thus 

Knight of the Polar Star, by fortune placed 
To shine the cynosure of British taste ; 

Whose orb collects in one refulgent view 
The scatter’d glories of Chinese vertu ; 

And spreads their lustre in so broad a blaze. 

That kings themselves are dazzled while they gaze ! 

O let the muse attend thy march sublime, 

And with thy prose caparison her rhyme ; 

Teach her, like thee, to gild her splendid song 
With scenes of Yuen-Ming, and sayings of Li-Tsong.” 

It must be acknowledged, says Mr Cunningham, that the lofty 
and cumbrous language of Sir William’s Dissertation is imitated with 
much skill in the Epistle, and that the poet has aptly caparisoned his 
rhyme from the turgid sentences of the architect. ‘‘ In their loftj' 
woods,” says Chambers, serpents and lizards, of many beautiful sorts, 
crawl upon the ground, and innumerable monkeys, cats, and parrots 
clamber upon tbe trees. In their lakes are many islands, some small, 
some large, — amongst which are seen stalking along, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the dromedary, the ostrich, and the giant baboon. They 
keep in these enchanted scenes a surprising variety of monstrous birds, 
reptiles, and animals, which are tamed by art, and guarded by enormous 
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dogs of Tibet, and African giants in- the habits of magicians. Some- 
times in this romantic excursion the passenger finds himself in exten- 
sive recesses, suiTOunded with harbours of jessamine, vines, and roses ; 
where beauteous Tartarean damsels, in loose transparent robes that 
flutter in the air, present him with rich wines, and invite him to taste 
the sweets of retirement on Persian carpets and beds of Camusakin 
down.” This passage is thus imitated by the authors of the ‘ Heroic 
Epistle 

Nor rest we here, but at our magic call 
Monkeys shall climb our trees, aod lizards crawl ; 

Huge dogs of Tibet bark in yonder grove, 

Here parrots prate, there cats make cruel love ; 

In some fair island will we turn to grass, 

With the queen's leave, her elephant and ass j 
Giants from Africa shall guard the glades 
Where hiss our snakes, and sport our Tartar maids ; 

Or, wanting these, from Charlotte Hayes wo bring 
Damsels alike adroit to sport and sting.” 

Sir William had much of the fashionable business of the day. Un- 
der Burke’s reform, he was appointed surveyor-general. His chef 
d'oeuvres are his stair-cases, particularly those at Lord Besborough’s, 
Lord Gower’s, and the Royal and Antiquarian societies. His designs 
for interior arrangements are also excellent. The terrace behind Som- 
erset house is a very bold and successful conception. 

He died on the 8th of March, 1796. 


Chotnas RrOi. 

BORN A. D. 1710. — DIED A. D. 1796. 

This eminent metaphysician was the son of a clergyman in the north 
of Scotland. He received the rudiments of education at the parish 
school of Kincardine, and at the early age of twelve was sent to the 
Marischal college of Aberdeen. At college he particularly distinguished 
himself in mathematics. Having attended the divinity hall he received 
license to preach; but being nominated to the office of librarian, he did 
not enter the church immediately. While holding this office he occa- 
sionally taught the mathematical classes for his friend Mr John Stew- 
art. 

In 1737 he was presented to the living of New Machar in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen, where he at first experienced the most violent 
opposition from his parishionei^, although he ultimately succeeded in 
completely possessing himself of their esteem and affections. We 
fought against Mr Reid when he came,” said some of them to his suc- 
cessor, “ and we would have fought for him when he went away.” 

He resigned his pastoral charge on being appointed, in 1752, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in King’s college, Aberdeen. Previous to his ap- 
pointment he had published a very acute paper in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions* for 1748, entitled, ‘An Essay on Quantity, occasioned 
by reading a Treatise in which simple and compound ratios are applied to 
Wrtue and Merit.’ The treatise alluded to was Hutcheson’s ‘ Enquiry 
into the Origin of our ideas of Beauty and Virtue,’ in which that philoso- 
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pher ’had absurdly attempted to subject the degrees of merit to mathe- 
matical laws. In 1764 Mr Reid gave to the world his celebrated 
* Inquiry into the Human Mind, on the Principles of Common Sense.’ 
It excited a great deal of opposition from the disciples of the old school 
of metaphysics ; but procured for him the moral philosophy chair in the 
university of Glasgow, on the resignation of Smith, in 1765. In the 
active discharge of the duties of this chair, Dr Reid employed himself 
till the year 1781, w^hen he withdrew from the labour of public teach- 
ing, and devoted his attention to the preparing his manuscript for the 
press. In 1785 he published his ‘ Essays on the Intellectual Powers 
and in 1788, completed his system of philosophy by the publication of 
his < Essays on the Active Powers.’ 

After this period Dr Reid occasionally amused himself with the 
composition of an essay for a philosophical society of which he was a 
member. His last effort of this kind was entitled ^Physiological Re- 
flections on Muscular Matter.’ This paper was written in his 86th 
year, and betrays no indications of senility. Dr Reid died on the 7th 
of October, 1796. 

Dr Reid’s great achievement as a mental philosopher, is his subver- 
sion of the ideal system, or that hypothesis which represents the imme- 
diate objects of perception to be certain images or pictures of external 
objects conveyed by the senses to the sensorium. The process of 
reasoning by which he was led to call in question this long-established 
theory is very fully delineated by his able biographer Mr Stewart, from 
which we extract the following passage ; ** In his * Essays on the In- 
tellectual Powers,* he acknowledges that in his youth he had, without 
examination, admitted the established opinions on which Mr Hume’s 
system of scepticism was raised; and that it was the consequences 
which these opinions seemed to involve, which roused his suspicions 
concerning their truth. ‘ If I may presume/ says he, ‘ to speak my 
own sentiments, I once believed the doctrine of ideas so firmly, as to 
embrace the whole of Berkeleys system along with it ; till finding other 
consequences to follow from it, which gave me more uneasiness than 
the want of a material world, it came into my mind, more than forty 
years ago, to put the question, What evidence have I for this doctrine, 
that all the objects of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind ? From 
that time to the present, I have been candidly and impartially, as I 
think, seeking for the evidence of this principle ; but can find none^ 
excepting the authority of philosophers/ In following the train of 
Dr Reid’s researches, this last extract merits attention ; as it contains 
an explicit avowal, on his own part, that at one period of his life, he 
had been led, by Berkeley’s reasonings, to abandon the belief of the 
existence of matter. The avowal does honour to his candour, and the 
fact reflects no discredit on his sagacity. The truth is, that thb article 
of the Berkleian system, however contrary to the conclusions of a 
sounder philosophy, was the error of no common mind. Considered in 
contrast with that theory of materialism, which tlie excellent author was 
anxious to supplant, it possessed important advantages, not only in its 
tendency, but in its scientific consistency, and it afforded a proof, 
wherever it met with a favourable reception, of an understanding supe- 
rior to those casual associations which, in the apprehensions of most 
men, blend indissolubly the phenomena of thought with the objects of 
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external perception. It is recorded as a saying of Mr Turgot, (whose 
philosophical opinions in some important points approached very nearly 
to those of Dr Reid,) that * he who had never doubted of the existence 
of matter, might be assured he had no turn for metaphysicd disquisi- 
tions.* ** The importance which he assigned to this part of his specula- 
tions, and the singular modesty and candour with which he continued 
to speak of his own achievements, after he had in a great measure 
effected a complete revolution in this branch of philosophy, may be dis- 
covered in the following passage of a letter to Dr Gregory, in 1790. 
‘‘ It would be want of candour not to own, that I think there is some 
merit in what you are pleased to call my philosophy ; but I think it lies 
chiefly in having called in question the common theory of ideas or 
images of things in the mind being the only objects of thought ; a theory 
founded on natural prejudices, and so universally received as to be inter- 
woven with the structure of language. Yet were I to give you a detail 
of what led me to call in question this theory, after I had long held it as 
self-evident and unquestionable, you would think, as I do, that there 
was much of chance in the matter. The discovery was the birth of 
time, not of genius ; and Berkeley and Hume did more to bring it to 
light than the man that hit upon it. I think there is hardly any thing 
that can be called mine in the philosophy of the mind, which does not 
follow with ease from the detection of this prejudice. I must therefore 
beg of you, most earnestly, to make no contrast in my favour to the 
disparagement of my predecessoi's in the same pursuit. I can truly 
say of them, and shall always avow^, what you are pleased to say of me, 
that but for the assistance I have received from their writings, 1 never 
could have wTOte or thought what I have done.** 

. The most prominent features of Dr Reid*s character, says his bio- 
grapher, “were, — ^intrepid and inflexible rectitude; — a pure and de- 
voted attachment to truth ; — and an entire command (acquired by the 
unwearied exertions of a long life) over all his passions. Hence, in 
those parts of his writings where his subject forces him to dispute the 
conclusions of others, a scrupulous rejection of every expression calcu- 
lated to irritate those whom he was anxious to convince, and a. spirit of 
liberality and good-humour towai’ds his opponents, from which no as- 
perity on their part could provoke him, for a moment, to deviate. 
In private life no man ever maintained more eminently or more uni- 
formly, the dignity of philosophy, combining with the most amiable 
modesty and gentleness, the noblest spirit of independence. The only 
preferments which he ever enjoyed, he owed to the unsolicited favour 
of the two learned bodies who successively adopted him into their num- 
ber ; and the respectable rank which he supported in society, was the 
well-earned rew^ard of his own academical labours. The studies in 
which he delighted, were little calculated to draw on him the patronage 
of the great ; and he was unskilled in the art of courting advancement 
by ‘ fashioning his doctrines to the varying hour.* As a philosopher, 
his genius was more peculiarly characterized by a sound, cautious, dis- 
tinguishing judgment; by a singular patience and perseverance ^of 
thought ; and by habits of the most fixed and concentrated attention to 
his own mental operations ; — endowments which, ^though not the most 
splendid in the estimation of the multitude, would seem entitled, from 
the history of science, to rank among the rarest gifts of the mind. 
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With these habits and powers, he united (what does not always ac- 
company them) the curiosity of a naturalist, and the eye of an ob- 
server ; and, accordingly, his information about every thing relating to 
physical science, and to the useful arts, was extensive and accurate. 
His memory for historical details was not so remarkable ; and he used 
sometimes to regret the imperfect degree in which he possessed this 
faculty. I am inclined however to think, that in doing so, he under- 
rated his natural advantages; estimating the strength of memory, as 
men commonly do, rather by the recollection of particular facts, than 
by the possession of those general conclusions, from a subserviency to 
which such facts derive their principal value. Towards the close of 
life, indeed, his memory was much less \*igorous than the other powers 
of his intellect ; in none of which could I ever perceive any symptom of 
decline. His ardour for knowledge too remained unextinguished to 
the last ; and when cherished by the society of the young and inquisi- 
tive, seemed even to increase with his years. What is still more re- 
markable, he retained, in extreme old age, all the sympathetic tender- 
ness, and all the moral sensibility of youth ; the liveliness of his emo- 
tions, wherever the happiness of others was concerned, forming an 
affecting contrast to his own unconquerable firmness under the severest 
trials. Nor was the sensibility which he retained, the selfish and sterile 
offspring of taste and indolence. It was alive and active wherever he 
could command the means of relieving the distresses, or of adding to 
the comforts of others ; and was often felt in its effects, where he was 
unseen and unknown — Among the various proofs of this, which have 
happened to fall under my own knowledge, I cannot help mentioning 
particularly (upon the most unquestionable authority) the secrecy with 
which he conveyed his occasional benefactions to his former parishioners 
at New Machar, long after bis establishment at Glasgow. One dona- 
tion, in particular, during the scarcity in 1782, — a donation which, not- 
withstanding all his precautions, was distinctly traced to his benefi- 
cence, — might ^perhaps have been thought disproportionate to his 
limited income, had not his own simple and moderate habits multiplied 
the resources of his humanity.*' 


iUarj) 88liiU!5ton«raft 

BORN A. D. 1759. — DIED A. D. 1797. 

Mary, daughter of Edward- John and Elizabeth Wollstonecrafi, was 
born on the 27th of April, 1759. Her mother was of the family of 
the Dixons of Ballyshannon in Ireland, her paternal grandfather a 
manufacturer in Spitalfields, from whom her father is supposed to have 
inherited property to a considerable amount. ]Mr Wollstonecraft*s 
family consisted of six children, (three sons and three daughters,) of 
whom Mary was the second. It does not appear that Mr Wollstone- 
craft (who near tlie period of his daughter’s birth occupied a tarm on 
Epping Forest) was brought up to anj^ profession. Nor is it certain 
whether the subject of our narration received her existence in London 
or on the Forest, where tlie fii-st five years of her life were principally 
spent She gave early indications of those strong feelings and vigo- 
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rous powers of mind which led to the subsequent incidents and exer- 
tions of an eventful life. It is possible that the restraint which she is 
said to have experienced, and the severity under which she occasionally 
suffered from the irascible and capricious temper of her father, might 
tend to rouse that indignant impatience of .injustice and oppression 
which formed a distinguishing feature of her maturer character. 

In 1768 her father removed from the Forest to a farm near Beverley 
in Yorkshire, where he resided with his family for six years. During 
this interval his daughter occasionally frequented a day-school in the 
neighbourhood. From Beverley Mr WoUstonecraft repaired to a house 
in Queen’s Row, Hoxton, near London, with a view of engaging in 
commerce. Mary Wollstonecmfr had now entered her sixteenth year. 
About tliis period she became acquainted with a Mr Clare, a near 
neighbour, a clergyman, a man of taste, and a humorist, to whom she 
was indebted for encouragement and assistance in the cultivation of her 
mind, and at whose house she frequently passed days and weeks. By 
the wife of Mr Clare she was introduced to a young person of her own 
sex, Frances Blood, who resided in the village of Newington, and for 
whom, on their first interview, she conceived a friendship that partook 
of all the fervour of her character, Frances Blood, two years older 
than her friend, is described as having been an accomplished and ex* 
emplary young woman ; an affectionate intercourse and correspondence 
succeeded between them, in which the aspiring temper of the younger was 
roused to emulation by the superior attainments of the elder, who un- 
dertook to be her instructor, and whose lessons were received with 
grateful delight. 

In 1788 Mary WoUstonecraft, who had now entered her twenty- 
fourth year, in conjunction with her friend Frances, and sisters, formed 
and executed a plan for the opening of a day-school in the village of 
Islington : from Islington they thought proper, in the course of a few 
months, to transfer their residence to Newington-Green. The health 
of her friend, Frances Blood, — ^whose character, though amiable, was 
timid and feeble, — ^now began to decline ; disappointment and indulged 
grief had impaired her constitution, and symptoms of a consumption 
appeared for which she was advised to try the effects of a southern 
climate. In the beginning of the year 1785 she accordingly set sail for 
Lisbon, having previously suffei'ed herself to be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept, on her arrival, the hand of a gentleman who had for some time 
past paid his addresses to her. The affectionate solicitude ofMaiy 
WoUstonecraft induced her to quit for a time her school, and to subject 
herself to various inconveniences, for the purpose of passing over to 
Portugal, to administer aid and consolation to her friend ; but a short 
period before her arrival at Lisbon, the lady in question was prema- 
turely deUvered, — a crisis which proved fotal both to the mother and 
child* 

In 1785 she, for the first time, appeared as an authoress, in a duo- 
decimo pamphlet, entitled ^ Thoughts on the Education of Daughters,’ 
for the copy-right of which she obtained ten guineas from Mr Johnson, 
bookseUer in St Paul’s church-yard. Disgusted with the disappoint- 
ments that had attended her project of public tuition, she now deter- 
mined to resign her school, and accept a proposal made to her of re- 
siding in the fomily of Lord-viscount Kingsborough, in the capacity of 
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private governess to his daughters. In the summer of 1787, she re- 
paired with Lord Kingsbordugh and his daughters to Bristol, whence 
they had projected a tour to the continent ; this purpose was soon after- 
wards relinquished, and Mary closed her engagements with the family. 
At Bristol, the small volume entitled ^ Mary, a Fiction,' was composed, 
in which is delineated, under fictitious circumstances, a glowing picture 
of the writer’s peculiar sentiments and character, as connected more es- 
pecially with her afiection for her deceased friend, Frances Blood. 

Having quitted Bristol and arrived at the metropolis, she commenced, 
with avidity, her literary cai’cer. Her novel, which had not yet passed 
the press, she prepared for publication, and made some progress towards 
an Oriental tde, * The Cave of Fancy,' which was afterwards relin- 
quished. At this period she also produced a little work, ‘Original 
Stories from Real Life,* for the use of children. From the suggestion 
of her publisher, she applied herself to the acquisition of the French, 
Italian, and German languages, with a view of qualifying herself for 
translation ; and, in pursuance of this plan, translated in part, ‘ The 
New Robinson,’ from the French, in which, however, before its conclu- 
sion, she was anticipated. She also abridged and altered ‘Young 
Grandison,’ from the Dutch ; and compiled, on the model of Dr En- 
field’s Speaker, ‘ The Female Reader.’ In the Analytical Review, in- 
stituted by Mr Johnson in the middle of the year 1788, Mary WoU- 
stonecraft was induced to take a considerable share ; she also employed 
herself in translating from the French a work by M. Necker, on the 
importance of religious opinions ; she abridged from the same language 
Lavater’s Physiognomy ; and compressed Salzmann’s ‘ Elements of 
Morality,' a German production, into a publication in three volumes 
duodecimo, which produced a correspondence between herself and the 
author, who., in a subsequent period, returned the compliment, by trans- 
lating into German the ‘ Vindication of the Rights of Woman.' These 
miscellaneous avocations comprehended a period of three years, from 
the autumn of 1787 to the autumn of 1790. In the intervals of her 
engagements, she enjoyed and profited by the literary society in which 
she occasionally mingled under the hospitable roof of her friend John- 
son. Among others may be mentioned, as men whose friendship she 
held in high estimation, Mr George Anderson, accountant to the board 
of control ; Mr Bonnycastle, the mathematician ; Mr Fuseli, the pain- 
ter; and Dr George Fordyce. 

The literary exertions of Mary Wollstonecraft, though productive of 
some pecuniary emolument, had not yet been of a nature to obtain pub- 
lic distinction; her progress had been silent and unambitious; the 
period, says her enthusiastic biographer, had now arrived, when her 
daring genius asserted its powers and assumed its prerogatives. The 
publication of Burke’s ‘Reflections on the French Revolution,' in 
November 1790, stimulated into action Mary’s newly acquired politi- 
cal ardour ; she hastened to answer that brilliant work, and in a strain 
of impetuous reasoning and eloquent indignation, combated the argu- 
ments of this great champion of establishments. Accustomed to rapid 
composition, hers appeared foremost of the numerous answers provoked 
by this extraordinary production, and was received with considerable 
applause by the public. 

A just confidence in her own talents, increased probably by the sue- 
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cess of this publication, now induced her to essay her strength on a sub- 
ject that affected her still more, — a subject on which she had oft and 
deeply meditated, — a ‘ Vindication of the Rights of Woman.' “ In the 
cause of half the human race," says her biographer, she stood forth, 
deprecating and exposing, in a tone of impassioned eloquence, the 
various means and arts by which women had been forcibly subjugated, 
flattered into imbecility, and invariably held in bondage. Dissecting 
the opinions, and commenting upon the precepts of those writers who, 
having expressly considered the condition of the female sex, had sug- 
gested means for its improvement, she endeavours with force and acute- 
ness to convict them of narrow views, voluptuous prejudices, contradic- 
tory principles, and selflsh though impolitic ends. It is but justice to 
add, that the principles of this celebrated work are to be found in 
Catherine Macauley's Treatise on Education." 

In the close of the year 1792 Mary Wollstonecraft quitted England 
on a tour to France, with a view, as she expressed herself to a friend on 
the eve of her departure, to lose in public happiness the sense of pri- 
vate misery.” She proposed only an excursion of a few weeks, but 
protracted her stay in Paris for more than two years. Four months 
after her arrival in Paris, she commenced an acquaintance with a Mr 
Gilbert Imlay, a native of North America, which, “ without the forms," 
says her biographer, “ had with her all the sanctity and devotedness of 
a matrimonial engagement I" We pass over the narrative of this ex- 
traordinary connexion in silence. Suffice it to say, it proved as miser- 
able for both parties as might have been anticipated. Imlay soon 
formed another attachment, and poor Mary, in the depth of her wretch- 
edness, attempted to commit suicide. 

In the beginning of April 1796, Mrs Wollstonecraft, as her apologist 
now calls her, removed to lodgings aj Pentonville, in the neighbour- 
hood of Someton, in which resided Mr Godwin, the celebrated 
author of ‘ Caleb Williams.’ Mr Godwin had casually met Mrs Woll- 
stonecraft in a mixed company, previously to her excursion to the conti- 
nent, when, from some difference in their principles, they parted with 
impressions mutually un&vourable. Their acquaintance was now re- 
newed in more favourable circumstances, and terminated in Mrs Woll- 
stonecraft becoming Mrs Godwin. A production in which she had for 
some time been engaged, was now announced to the public under the 
title of * The Wrongs of Woman,’ being designed to exemplify those 
evils — as she regarded them — ^arising out of the laws and customs of 
civil institutions, more peculiarly appropriate to her sex. She had like- 
wise planned a series of letters on the management of infants, to be 
subjected to the revision of a medical friend, the introductory letter of 
which h^ appeared in her posthumous works : also a series of books 
for the instruction of children, a fragment of which, found among her 
papers, has been since published. 

In the midst of these schemes and employments, Mrs Godwin was 
cut off in child-bed, on the 10th of September, 1797. Her remains were 
interred in the church-yard of St Pancras, Middlesex, where a plain 
monument is erected to her memory, bearing the following inscription 
“ Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, author of ‘ A Vindication of the Rights 
of Wom^.’ Born 27th AprU, 1759, died 10th September, 1797.” 

In estimating the character of this singular woman, we freely concede 
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to her eulogist, that the powers and resources of her miud, amidst the 
disadvantages of her sex and station, bespeak talents of the highest 
order; that her conceptions were bold and original; and that she 
manifested great freedom of thinking and courage in stemming popular 
opinions* It does not appear that she was acquainted with any science, 
or pretended to learning in its appropriate sense ; her knowledge of the 
French language had been incidentally acquired for colloquial pur- 
poses, and the business of translation ; with the latter view, she had 
also applied herself to the German. Confiding in the strength of her 
faculties, and the richness of her imagination, she paid but little atten- 
tion, even in her native language, to grammatical propriety, — an error 
of which, in the latter periods of her life, she became fully sensible. 
Her person was above the middle height, and well-proportioned ; her 
form full ; her hair and eyes brown ; her features pleasing ; her counte- 
nance changing and impressive; her voice soft, and though without 
g^eat compass, capable of modulation*^ 


13 * 33 * 

BORN A. n. 1735. — DIED A. D* 1797. 

Richard Farmer was bom at Leicester in the y^ 1735. His 
early education he received at Leicester, under Mr Andrews, and left 
k with the character of being estimable for temper and talents. He 
entered, when of proper age, a pensioner at Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, when Dr Richardson was master ; his tutors were Mr Bickham 
and Mr Hubbard* Dr Richardson was a good-humoured man, warmly 
attached to tory principles, and no less strict in the minutue of college 
discipline* It was matter of triumph to him to have been present 
when a boy, at the trial of Sacbeverell ; and so rigid a disciplinarian 
was he, as to punish the wearing of a neckcloth — ^which at that time 
was deemed unacademical — instead of a stock, with the same strictness 
as a deviation from moral rectitude. On this view of Richardson’s 
character a wag wrote a copy of verses, closing with these lines, 

A crime like this all human nature shocks, — 

He wore large neckcloths in the room of stocksi 

The same strictness was preserved 'by Richardson, when Dr Jebb in- 
troduced a Grace into the senate-house for public examination* Dr 
Jebb was a zealous whig, and his grace, in the judgment of Richard- 
son, carried the appearance of dangerous inuovs^on. Dr Richardson 
at the same time was old and feeble ; but^ he chose to be carried to the 
senate-house: and when his shrill voice, on giving his vote, could 
scarcely be heard, he cried out to one of the masters, inquiring whose 
voice it was, “It was I, master, it was I; I came to save the univer- 
sity r* Dr Richardson was author of a folio volume written in Latin, 
on the prelates of England. 

Dr Farmer, while an under-graduate, was neither distinguished for 
any gross vices nor for any extraordinaiy qualities. He was, howevery 

' Abridged from an anonymous memoir. 
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known to be a man of reading, distinguished rather for sprightly parte 
than profound speculations, and much esteemed in the circle of his 
friends. His bachelor of arts degree he took in the year 1757, and 
ranked as what is called a senior optime ; he was of the same year with 
Dr Waring and Dr Jebb, the two first men of the year. The degree, 
though an inconsiderable one, and particularly so in 1757, procured 
him notice in the college, and he contested the silver cup given at 
Emanuel college to the best graduate of the year, with Mr Sawbridge, 
brother to the alderman of that name, but was unsuccessful. 

In 1760 he took his master of arts degree, and succeeded, as classi- 
cal tutor, to Mr Bickham, who went off to the valuable living of 
Loughborough in Leicestershire, in the gift of Emanuel college. The 
first books that he lectured in were Euclid’s Elements, Aristophanes, 
Tally’s Offices, the Amphictyon of Plautus, and Hurd’s Horace. In 
later periods he lectured in Quintilian, Grotius de Veritate Eeligionis 
Christiana, and the Greek Testament. In discharge of the part of his 
office more immediately classical. Dr Farmer was entitled to consider- 
able respect. He was a good scholar. But theology and mathematics 
were not his favourite studies. He did not give lectures in Euclid 
many years, but in Grotius and the Greeks Testament he continued to 
lecture till he resigned the tuition. In the year 1767 he took the de- 
gree of bachelor in divinity. About this time he was appointed one of 
the preachers of Whitehall ; ah engagement that required him to be in 
London a certain number of months in the year, a situation favourable 
to one now becoming a collector of books. Farmer, though his ex- 
penses at that time were few, was as yet possessed of but a limited in- 
come, and now more particularly occupied his time in reading our old 
English authors. In a course of years, indeed, he collected many 
valuable books, and as his income increased, be could occasionally 
gratify a more expensive taste ; but, generally speaking, he was as often 
seen at the end of an old book stall, as in the splendid shops of more 
respectable booksellers, and the sixpence a-piece books were to him 
sometimes of more value than a Baskerville classic, or a volume printed 
at Strawberry-Hill. In this way he gradually got together an im- 
mense number of books, good, bad, and indifferent, which at length 
sold for more than £2000. In the year 1766 he published the first 
edition of his valuable Essay on the learning of Shakspeare, addressed 
to Joseph Cradock, Esq., of Gumley-Hall in Leicestershire. A second 
edition was called for in the following year. It appeared with only a 
few corrections of style, but no additional information. A third was 
printed in 1789, without any additions except a note at the end, ac- 
counting for his finally abandoning bis intended publication of the An- 
tiquities of Leicester. The Essay is also given at large in Mr Steevens’ 
and Mr Reed’s edition of Shakspeare, printed in 1798. 

The first piece of preferment obtain^ by Farmer was most probably 
given him as a token of esteem, no less than as a testimony to his literary 
merit. This was the chancellorship of Lichfield and Coventry, be- 
stowed on him by his friend Bishop Hurd. A prebendary stall was 
also conferred on Farmer by the same prelate when afterwards ad- 
vanced to that see. On the death of Dr Richardson, in the year 1775, 
he was chosen master of Emanuel college by the fellows of that so- 
ciety, Mr Habbart, the senior fellow, declining it on account of age 
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and infirmities. He no^ took his doctor of divinity s degree^ and was 
shortly afier succeeded in the tutorship by a man of great taste and learn** 
ing, Mr afterwards Dr Bennet, bishop of Cloyne. He next obtained, 
on the death of Dr Bamai*diston, the office of principal librarian : these 
two appointments he was fairly entitled to from his literary character. 
In the same year he served, in his turn, the office of vice-chancellor of 
the university, and was presented by the minister of the day, Lord 
North, with a valuable piece of preferment, a prebend of Canterbury. 
The offer of a bishopric was twice made him by Mr Pitt, but de- 
clined. The truth is, the solemnity and formality of the episcopal 
character would have sat but awkwardly on Farmer. He chose to 
move without restraint, and to enjoy himself without responsibility : to 
use his own language to a friend, « one that enjoyed the theatre and 
the Queen*s Head in the evening, would have made but an indifferent 
bishop.” A piece of preferment, however, was soon conferred on him 
by Mr Pitt, no less agreeable to his taste, in point of situation, than 
vduable in point of income, — a residentiaryship of St PauFs. This was 
given him in exchange for the prebend of Canterbor}'. It was agree- 
able to bis taste, as requiring three months’ residence in the capital, and 
only three, in the year ; enabling him to enjoy in succession his literary 
clubs in London, and his literary retreat at Cambridge. 

The various editors of Shakspeare, not excepting Johnson, are to be 
ranked among the admirers and friends of Farmer. Steevens, Malone, 
Reed, See. have all borne testimony to the merit of his Essay. In this 
work Dr Farmer fully demonstrates, that our immortal poet was more 
indebted to nature than to art, and that his matters of fact were de- 
duced from our old chronicles and romances, and from translations of 
the classics, not from original writers. It is well-kno\i-n that the other 
side of the question had been maintained by most of the critics and 
commentators on Shakspeare, — Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Upton, 
Grey, Dodd, and Whalley. The purport of this pamphlet, and the 
province of the author of it, cannot be better explain^ than in Far- 
mer’s own words : I hope, my good friend— he is addressing Mr Cra- 
dock — ^you have acquitted our great poet of all piratical depredations 
on the ancients, and are ready to receive my conclusion. He remem- 
bered perhaps enough of his schoolboy learning, to put the hig, hag^ 
hog^ into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans, and might pick up in the writ- 
ers of the time, or the course of his conversation, a familiar phrase or 
two of French or Italian ; but bis studies were most demonstratively 
confined to nature and his own language. In the course of this dis- 
quisition, you have often smiled at all such reading as was never read, 
and possibly I may have indulged it too fer : but it is the reading ne- 
cessary for a comment on Shakspeare. Those who apply solely to the 
ancients for this purpose, may with equal wisdom study the Talmud for 
an exposition of Tristram Shandy. Nothing but an intimate acquain- 
tance with tlie writers of the time, who are frequently of no other value, 
can point out his allusions, and ascertain his phraseology. The refor- 
mers of his text are equally positive and equally wrong. The cant of 
the age, a provincial expression, an obscure proverb, an obsolete cus- 
tom, a hint at a person, or a fact no longer remembered, bath continu- 
ally defeated the best of our guessers : you must not suppose me to 
speak at random, when I assure you, that from some forgotten book or 
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other, I can demonstrate this to you in many hundred places, and I 
almost wish that I had not been persuaded into a different employ- 
ment*^ 

The latter years of Dr Farmer’s Iffe were pretty equally divided be- 
tween Emanuel college and the residentiary house at Amen-comer. 
His literary inends, as usual, engaged much of his time. Dr Farmer 
died after a long and painful illness in 1797» 

BORN cm. A. n. 1690.— Disn a. n. 1797. 

This veteran of the stage used to assert vehemently that he was 
bom in the last year of the seventeenth century ; there is pretty good 
evidence, however, that he was an infant of about two months old on 
the day of the over-memorable battle of the Boyne, 1st July, 1690. 
His fa&er was a Presbyterian, and his mother a Roman Catholic ; he 
himself was known in his youth by the soubriquet of ^Wicked Charley/ 
and * The Wild Irishman,’ — appellations suff ciently indicative of his 
habits of life. He used to refer his earliest predilection for the stage 
to the circumstance of his having been employed by a lady, who was 
fond of private theatricals, to perform the part of Monimiam ^The Or- 
phan,* when he was quite a boy. 

He came to England when about sixteen years of age, after having 
broke his apprenticeship with a saddler* For some time he acted in 
the capacity of a waiter in a London tavern ; but, at his mother’s de- 
sire, he returned to Ireland, and continued with his parents until acci- 
dent threw him in the way of some strolling players. They offered to 
engage him ; the temptation was too great for a youth of his disposi- 
tions and roving habits ; he joined company with them, and roamed 
about the country for some time as a strolling actor. 

In a^ year or two after, he paid a second visit to England, and spent 
some time in different itinerant companies, till at last he obtained an 
engagement in the metropolis. In 1725, he made his debut at the 
Lincoln’s Inn theatre, in the part of Alcander, in ‘ CEdipus.’ We 
have his own authorify for stating that he was unsuccessful : “ I spoke 
so femiUarly,” he used to say, “and so little in the hoity-toity tone of 
the tragedy of that day, that the manager told me I had better go to 
grass for another year or two.”— He accordingly joined a strolling com- 
pany in Wales ; but, before leaving London, having had the good for- 
tune to win £400 at the gaming table, he furnished himself with a 
female companion, and for some time rambled about the country in 
the dress and style of a man of ftishion. 

In September, 1730, he again appeared on the metropolitan boards 
in the character of Sir Charles Freeman ; in the winter of the same 
yew he enacted the part of an Irish witness in the ‘ Coffee-house Poli- 
ticiw.’ In 1735, in a dispute with a fellow-actor, he gave him a blow, 
which occasioned his death, and was in consequence tried for murder, 
but found guilty of manslaughter only. “The dispute,” says his bio- 
grapher, originated about a wig, which Hallam (the other actor) had 
on in Fabian s ^ Trick for Trick,’ and which Macklin claimed as his 
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property; in a warmtli of temper he raised his cane, and gare him a 
fetal stroke in the eye.” 

Macklin reached the summit of his feme In 1741, when the first at- 
tempt was made to revive the * Merchant of Venice,’ which had not 
been acted since 1701« Lord Lansdowne had adapted the play to the 
state of the stage and the prevailing taste ; bat for a long time nobody 
was found qualified to perform the character of Shylock, until Macklin 
offered to come forward ; and being favoured by nature with a set of 
features well-calculated to express the malignity of the character, it was 
allotted to him. As Lord Lansdowne attended all the rehearsals, 
Macklin became acquainted with bis lordship, and experienced some 
liberal marks of his patronage. Macklin was not deficient in self-confi- 
dence ; but he often declared, that when he was to go upon the stage in 
the character of Shylock, his alarm and perturbation were ready to get 
the better of his resolution : For,” said he, “ the pit, in those days, 
was the resort of learning, wealth, and dignity ; lawyers, merchants, 
college doctors, and church-dignitaries, constituting so formidable a tri- 
bunal, as might have shaken the nerves of the hairiest veteran of the 
stage, much more a tyro in the art.” His success in the part, and the 
extempore couplet that was pronounced in the theatre the same evenings 
by Pope, 


** This is the Jew 
That Shakspeare drew,**^ 

raised him at once Into notice. 

The following is his own account of what took place when the ap- 
pointed evening arrived : — “ When the long expected night at last came, 
the house was crowded, from top to bottom, with the first company in 
town. The two front rows of the pit, as usual, were full of critics. I 
eyed them,” said Macklin, I eyed them, Sir, through the slit in the 
curtain, and was glad to see them there ; as 1 wished, in such a cause, to 
be tried by a special jury. When I made my appearance in the green- 
room, dressed for the part, with my red hat on my head, my piqued 
beard, my loose black gown, and with a confidence which I had never 
before assumed, the performers all stared at one another, and evidently 
with a stare of disappointment Well, Sir, hitherto all was right, till the 
last bell rung : then, 1 confess, my heart began to beat a little ; how- 
ever, I mustered up all the courage I could, and recommending my 
cause to Providence, threw myself boldly on the stage, and was re- 
ceived by one of the loudest thunders of applause I ever before ex- 
perienced. The opening scenes being rather tame and level, I could 
not expect much applause ; but I found myself well-listened to : I could 
hear distinctly in the pit, the words, ‘ Very well — rery well, indeed 1 
this man seems to know what he is about.’ These encomiums warmed 
me, but did not overset me. I knew where I should have the pull, 
which was in the third act, and accordingly, at this period I threw out 
all my fire ; and, as the contrasted passions of joy for the merchant’s 
losses, and grief for the elopement of Jessica, open a fine field for an 
actor’s powers, I had the good fortune to please beyond my most san- 
guine expectations. The whole bouse was in an uproar of applause ; 
and I was obliged to pause between the speeches to give it vent, so as 
to be heard. The trial scene wound up the fulness of my reputation. 
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Here I was well-listened to, and here I made such a silent, yet forcible 
impression on my audience, that I retired from this great attempt most 
perfectly satisfied. On my return to the green-room, after the play 
was over, it was crowded with nobility and critics, who all compliment- 
ed me in the warmest and most unbounded manner ; and the situation 
I felt myself in, I must confess, was one of the most flattering and in- 
toxicating of my whole life. No money, no title could purchase what 
I felt" 

Our actor was soon after this enlisted, by Heetwood, in the Drury 
Lane corps. While in this situation, he quarrelled with Quin, then the 
despot of the theatre, and, being expert in the pugilistic art, left such 
marks of his prowess upon him, that the latter could not proceed in the 
part of Manly, in the ‘ Plain Dealer,* without making an apology to the 
audience. This afrair had nearly terminated in a duel, if the kindness 
of Fleetwood had not intervened, and efiected at least an apparent re- 
conciliation. Quin once observed, speaking of Macklin, “If God 
writes a legible hand, that fellow’s a villain and once seriously address- 
ed Macklin himself, in the following manner : — “ Mr Macklin, by the 
lines, I should rather say, by the cordage of your face, you ought to be 
hanged I" 

In 1744, Macklin attempted to open the Haymarket theatre with a 
tribe of green performers, his pupils. The speculation failed, however, 
and he returned to Drury Lane in the following winter. In 1748, he 
acted in Dublin. In 1753, he affected to take a formal leave of the 
stage, with an epilogue for the occasion written by Garrick ; but in 
1758 he again appeared on the boards in Dublin, and in the following 
year brought out his amusing farce of ^ Love k la Mode.’ He pro- 
duced two other clever pieces, entitled ^ The Tinie-bom Irishman,’ and 
the ‘ Man of the World.’ 

In 1784 he accepted an engagement to perform in Dublin. He was 
at this period, at the lowest computation, eighty-five years of age ; but 
more probably he was ninety-five ; yet he continued to perform his 
principal characters with almost undiminished force and vivacity, until 
the 7th of May, 1789, when he took his final leave of the stage, in the 
character of Shylock. He proved unable for the effort. When the 
night arrived, he went dressed into the green room, and said to Mrs 
Pope, “My dear, are you to play to-night?’’ — “To be sure I am. 
Don’t you see I am dressed for Portia?’* — “ Ah I very true, I had for- 
got; but who is to play Shylock?" He said this in a tone of feeble 
sadness, that distressed all who heard it ; but Mrs Pope, rousing her- 
self, answered, “ Why, you I Are not you dressed for the part?" He 

put bis hand to his forehead, and said, pathetically, “ God help me I 

my memory has, I fear, left me.’’ He went, how'ever, upon the stage, 
but was only able to deliver two or three speeches, at the termination 
of which he looked helplessly round, and exclaiming, “ I can do no 
more I" quitted the stage for ever. He survived his retirement eight 
years. 
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BORN A,D, 1729, — ^DIED A. D* 1797. 

This amiable man and entertaining writer was descended of an an- 
cient and opulent family. He was educated at the school at Kingston, 
after quitting which, he repaired to Geneva, and resided there some 
years. Having finished the tour of Europe, he commenced student in the 
Inner-Temple, and was called to the bar, although he did not practise, 
either not meeting with much encouragement in the profession, or per- 
haps not possessing the application requisite to make himself a master 
of it. , His first literary performance was ‘ Ancient and Hodern Rome,* 
a poem written at Rome in the year 1755, and published iu 1760. 
Soon after, he printed ^ A short Account of the Ancient History, Pres- 
ent Government, and. Laws of the Republic of Geneva.* This work he 
dedicated to Voltaire. In 1762, he produced an ‘ Epistle from Lady 
Jane Gray to Lord Guildford Dudley;* and in 1766, ‘The Alps,* a 
poem, which, for truth of description, elegance of versification, and 
vigour of imagination, greatly surpasses all his other poetical produc- 
tions. In 1764, he produced ‘Netley Abbey;’ and in 1765, the 
‘ Temple Student, an Epistle to a Friend,* in Which be smartly and 
agreeably rallies his own want of application in the study of the law, 
and intimates his irresistible penchant for the belles lettres. In 1773, 
he published * The Monument in Arcadia,* a dramatic poem, founded 
on a well-knowm picture of Poussin. In 1781, he collected his poetical 
works in two volumes, with a dedication to Dr Heberden, including a 
number of new pieces never before printed, and an excellent portrait of 
himself. Of these pieces, one was ‘ The Helvetiad,* a fragment, written 
at Geneva in the year 1756. He had intended to compose a poem of 
some length, on the subject of the emancipation of Switzerland from the 
oppression of the House of Austria, and had even settled the plan of 
his work, when he acquainted M. Voltaire with his intention, who ad- 
vised him rather to employ his time on subjects more likely to interest 
the public attention : “ For,” said he, “should you devote yourself to 
the completion of your present design, the Swiss would be much obliged 
to you, without being able to read you, and the rest of the world would 
care little about the matter.” In the year 1781 be published an epistle 
to Angelica Kauffman. The last, and perhaps best, of all his composi- 
tions, and which did the most honour to his genius and his liberalitj^ 
was ‘ The Account of the Pelew Islands,’ which he drew up for Cap- 
tain Wilson, and published in 1788 : this work is written with great 
elegance, and compiled with much care. Mr Keate*s life passed with- 
out any vicissitudes of fortune, inheriting a large patrimonial estate, 
which he increased by prudent attentions. He died June 27, 1797. 
He was a member both of the Royal and the Antiquarian socie^.^ 
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Cj^otnaoi l^mnant, 

BORN A.D. 1726.— DIED A.D. 1798. 


This eminent naturalist was bom in 17^26. AtWrexbain,m tbe county 
of Denbigh, he received the first rudiments of his education, thence he 
was removed to Fulham, in the vicinity of the metropolis, and was put 
under the care of Mr Croft, a schoolmaster of some celebrity, with 
whom he resided until he was deemed fit for Oxford. Within the walls 
of Oriel college he applied himself, among other branches of knowledge, 
to the study of jurisprudence, it being the design of his father to bring 
him up to tbe bar: but it does not appear that be ever followed the law 
as a profession, or even entered himself of any of the inns of court, 
which is a preparatory step, and one absolutely indispensable to all 
such as are desirous of pleading in our municipal courts. His mind 
indeed had taken another bent, for at a very early age he had imbibed 
a strong predilection for natural history, in consequence of a trifling 
accident and this circumstance decided his fixture pursuits in life. 

Mr Pennant made a tour into Cornwall from Oxford, in 1746 or 
1747, in the course of which he paid a visit to, and resided during 
some time at the house of Dr William Borlase of Ludgvan, who in the 
kindest manner made him acquainted with every thing there deemed 
worthy of notice ; and it was in that county, so celebrated for its sub- 
terraneous riches, that he first conceived a strong passion for every 
thing that appertained to the mineral kingdom. The knowledge ob- 
tained on this occasion, not only proved serviceable to him as a natu- 
ralist, but, in all probability, tended not a little to regulate his conduct 
as a proprietor of mines. His passion for natural histoiy bad induced 
him to cultivate an acquaintance with the learned and elaborate Lin- 
nseus, whose studies have tended so much to simplify, arrange, and il- 
lustrate this branch of science. He had accordingly commenced a cor- 
respondence with him in the year 1755, and it was in consequence of 
this intercourse that Mr Pennant received what he considered as the 
first and greatest of all his literary honours ; for in 1757 he was elected 
a member of the Boyd society of Upsd, at the express instance of the 
illustrious Linnmus, with whom he continued to communicate until age 
and infirmities obliged the former to desist In 1761 he began his 
‘ British Zoology,' which, when completed, . consisted of one hundred 
and thirty.^o plat^ on imperial paper. Peter Pdlon was the painter 
of the various subjects; he is represented as an excellent artist, but 
rather too fond of gaudy colouring. The engraver was Mazel, to 
whose skiU and integrity he bears the most unequivocal testimony. 
G^rge Edwards, the celebrated ornithologist, at first conceived some 
jedousy of this undertaking, but it soon subsided into friendship, and 
he presented many origind drawings to our author. This work, to the 


5 Francis Wmoughl^, Esq., made to me vfhen I was 

Jiwut the ^ of twelve, by my kinsman, the late John Salisbury, Esq., father of the 
celebmt^ writer, ^ ^Kozzi, first gave me a taste for that study, and inciden* 
^ for that of n^ ^ry in general, which I have since pursued with my con- 
stitutional ardour.”-. Tht Literary Life of the hte 21 Psnnon^ Isg., p. 1, 
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expense of which several gentlemen contributed, does not appear to 
have succeeded equal to his expectations, in consequence of his using 
folio instead of a quarto page. He however behaved nobly on the oc- 
casion, for he dedicated the profits arising from the sale to the benefit 
of the Welsh charity school, near Gray’s Inn, London. 

Incited perhaps by a recent domestic calamity — ^the loss of a good 
and amiable wife^ — ^he determined to travel on the continent. He ac- 
cordingly left London in February, 1765, and repaired to France. 
While there he was fortunate enough to form an acquaintance with the 
celebrated Count de Bufibn, who treated him with great politeness and 
attention, notwithstanding Mr Pennant had made a comparison in his 
‘ British Zoology,’ between this philosophical foreigner and his own 
countryman, the religious Mr Ray, highly disadvantageous to the for- 
mer. On his return to England, Mr Pennant finished his Zoologj', a 
work which had been interrupted by his journey ; and in about two 
years afterwards he was elected a fellow of the Royal society. 

In 1768, at the request of Mr Benjamin White, bookseller in Fleet 
street, the * British Zoologj*^’ was republished in two volumes octavo, 
illustrated with seventeen plates ; for his permission on this occasion he 
received one hundred pounds, which he most generously vested in trus- 
tees for the Welsh charity school. Much about the same time Mr 
Pennant was gratified by seeing the folio edition translated into Ger- 
man and Latin, by M. de Murre of Nurembeig, with the plates copied 
and coloured by ingenious foreign artists. Mr Pennant’s reputation 
was now so well-established both at home and abroad, that learned so- 
cieties of all kinds were anxious to nominate him one of their asso- 
ciates; accordingly, in March, 1769, he was elected a member of the 
Royal academy of sciences of Drontheim in Norway, which was signi- 
fied in a polite letter fix)m the prelate of that see. In 1770 he pub- 
lished an octavo volume in addition to his * British Zoology,’ with nume- 
rous plates, additions, and descriptions. 

He had long conceived a desire to visit the northern parts of this 
island, and, accordingly, in the course of 1771 he undertook a journey 
thither. An account of it was published soon after, under the title of 
‘ A Tour in Scotland,’ and such was the favourable reception it expe- 
rienced, that the whole impression was purchased, and another imme- 
diately printed and sold. He subsequently visited and described the 
Hebrides. In 1773. appeared the octavo edition of his ‘ Genera of 
Birds.’ In 1777 he published a fourth volume of the ‘ British Zoolo- 
gy,’ which included the vermes, and the crustaceous and testaceous 
animals of our isle. Next year appeared his first volume quarto, of a 
tour through North 'Wales, aud a new edition of his ‘ Synopsis of Quad- 
rupeds,’ in two volumes quarto, also his ^ Free Thoughts on the Mili- 
tia Laws.* The ‘ Arctic Zoology,’ two volumes quarto, ap^ared in 
1785, and added greatly to the author’s ftme, for it was speedily trans- 
lated into French and German. 

A hiatus of two or three years appears about this period in the lite- 
rary life, and even the literary rambles, of our author ; this was occa- 
sioned by another ‘‘happy marriage.” During the unhappy contest 
with the colonies, Mr Pennant appears to have been on the side of co- 
ercion ; instead of considering the guilt and shame attendant on that 
struggle to have originated in imprudent and dishonest counsels, he 
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seemed to think that the fault lay with th^ who were intrusted with 
tlie direction of our armies. Being deeply impressed with this idea, he 
now published a work entitled ‘ American Annals, an Incitement to 
Parliament Men to inquire into the conduct of our Commanders in the 
American war.’ He however omitted this tract in subsequent editions 
of his "works, being, as he observes with much amiable discretion, un- 
willing to revive the memory of the most deplorable event in all the 
annals of Great Britain.** Happily for the interests of literature, but a 
small portion of our author’s life was dedicated to politics ; he was now 
employed on an account of London, for he had been accustomed during 
many years to walk about the capital with his note-book in his hand, 
and had collected a variety of materials. In 1790 appeared the first 
edition of this work, and in a short time two more large impressions were 
called for. It was now supposed that the labours of Mr Pennant as an 
author bad closed ; but in 1793 appeared his ‘ Literary Life, written by 
himself.* This contains a most copious account of his writings and 
peregrinations, besides a variety of curious particulars relative to the 
genealogy and descent of all the great Cambro-British families. 

As the advertisement prefixed to the last work we have mentioned 
exhibits a good specimen of the style and manner of the author, we 
shall insert it here. The title page announces the termination of my 
authorial existence, which took place on March 1, 1791. Since that 
period I have glided through the globe a harmless sprite ; have per- 
vaded the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and described them 
with the same authenticity as Gemelli Careri, or many other travellers, 
ideal or real, who are at this day read with avidity and quoted with 
faith. My great change is not perceived by mortal eyes. I still 
haunt the bench of justices ; I am now active in hastening levies of 
the generous Britons to the field. However unequal, I still retain the 
same zeal in the service of my country ; and twice since my departure 
have experienced human passions, and have grown indignant at injuries 
ofiered to my native land ; or have incited a vigorous defence against 
the lunatic designs of enthusiastic tyranny, or the presumptuous plans 
of fanatical atheists, to spread their reign and force their tenets on the 
contented moral part of their fellow creatures. May I remain pos- 
sessed with the same passions till the great Exorcist lay me for ever. 
The two last numbers in the following pages are my post-e^stent per- 
formances. Surviving firiends, smile on the attempt I Surviving ene- 
my, if any I can now have, forgive my errors ! 

“ Tu manes, ne Isede meos. 

“Thomas Pennant.” 

It was now imagined that the pen of our author had been “ hung up 
for ever ;’* this however was not the case, notwithstanding his own allu- 
sion to the archbishop of Grenada, for the year 1795 ushered in < The 
History of the Parishes of Whiteford and Holywell.*. In Mr Pennant 
the arts found a constant encourager and most munificent patron ; in 
respect to book-prints, he indeed remains unrivalled, as perhaps the 
works of no English author ever contained an equal number of the 
same kind and size. In the * British Zoology,* folio edition, we find 
one hundred ^d thirty-two; the quarto possesses no less than two 
hundred and eighty-four ; the * Tour in Scotland ’ has one hundred and 
thirty-four, and that in Wales fifty-three. In his < Literary Life * he 
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reckons up eight hundred and two, and these, when added to his works 
since that period, will amount to near nine hundred* In his diet and 
manner of life Mr Pennant was very simple. He retired to bed by ten, 
and rose both winter and summer by seven, when he instantly shaved; he 
enjoyed a few glasses of wine after dinner, but carefully avoided supper, 
which he considered as ‘‘ the meal of excess/' It was in this manner 
that life glided away, and that he enjoyed a ‘‘ green old age,” assailed 
by but few ailments, until his seventy-second year. 


BOEN A. D. 1726. — ^DIED A. D. 1797. 


This celebrated theorist was the son of an Edinburgh merchant. 
He was bom in that city on the 3d of June, 1726. He entered the 
university of Edinburgh at the age of fourteen, and studied mathematics 
under the celebrated Maclaurin, though without exhibiting any partial- 
ity for the abstract sciences. He was at first designed for the profession 
of the law; but was ultimately allowed to gratify his uncontrollable pro- 
pensity to chemical studies, and to choose the profession of medicine as 
most nearly allied to his fevourite pursuits. After attending the medical 
lectures in his native city, he repaired to the continent, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Leyden, in 1749. 

Towards the close of the last-mentioned year he arrived in London, 
where overtures were made to him by a friend for the establishment of 
a sal-ammoniac manufactory ; he listened to the proposal at first, but 
afterwards relinquished the idea and also the hopes of practising medi- 
cine, and turned his attention to agriculture. With the view of ac- 
quiring a practical knowledge of Arming, he resided, for some years, 
with a Norfolk &rmer, and ultimately took a farm in Berwic^hire, 
which he managed with great skill and success* His friend, induced 
by his vicinit 5 ', established the projected sal-ammoniac works in this 
county, and Hutton ultimately became an active partner in the con- 
cern. 

It was shortly after his taking up his residence In Norfolk that he 
first began to turn his attention to those mineralogical and geological 
inquiries in which he was afterwards to attain so high a reputation. In 
a letter to Sir John Hall, written in 1753, he says that he had then 
become so fond of studying geology that he was perpetually poring into 
every pit and ditch and bed of a stream that crossed his path. He did 
not, however, begin to give his geological ideas arrangement and per- 
manent shape for many years after this period. About the year 1768, 
having let his farm to advantage, he removed to Edinburgh, where he 
pursued his chemical and geological researches. In 1774 he made a 
mineralogical tour into Wales ; and in 1777 he gave to the world his 
first publication, in an essay entitled ^ Considerations on the Nature, 
Qualify, and Distinctions, of Coal and Culm.’ The chief object Dr 
Hutton had in ^iew in this publication was to prove that the small-coal 
of Scotland was identical in nature with that of the English collieries, 
and ought, therefore, to be carried coastwise duty free. He proved 
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successful ill bis object, and the small-coal of Scotland was soon aflei^- 
wards exempted from duty. , 

Soon after the original institution of the Royal society of Edinburgh, 
Dr Hatton communicated to that society the outlines of his celebrated 
theory of the Earth. Another paper from his pen, a theory of Rain, 
also appeared in the first volume of the society’s Transactions. In 1792 
lie published ^Dissertations in Natural Philosophy, » in which he ap- 
proaches to Boscovick’s views on various points of natural science. In 
a succeeding publication, entitled ‘ An Investigation of the Principles 
of Knowledge,^ he boldly attempted to revive the Berkleian hypothesis. 
In 1794 he published ‘ Dissertations on the Philosophy of Light, Heat, 
and Fire;’ and, in 1795, his ‘Theory of the Earth,’ being a republica- 
tion, with large additions, of his essays in the Edinburgh Transactions. 

Dr Huttons health had begun to decline in 1792. He had intervals 
of convalescence, but died on the 26th of March, 1797. He was an 
amiable man in private life ; of an active slender person, with sharp 
features, lofty forehead, and a quick eye. 

The Huttonian theory of the formation of the earth bears consider- 
able resemblance to that first propounded by Professor Pallas of Russia 
in 1791, but is more consistent and better supported by argument and 
evidence. It supposes all the materials of our globe to have at one 
time existed in an unmixed state, and to have acquired their present 
arrangement and form by the action of two powerful agents, fire and 
water. By the continued action of water on former continents, of which 
they are the ruins, the present materials of the surface of our globe 
have been thrown loosely together ; while their consolidation has been 
effected by the action of a powerful subterranean fire. The expansive 
power of this active internal fire has since elevated the strata from the 
bosom of the sea, and given them the various shapes and inclinations 
they now exhibit. Those substances which are unstmtified owe their 
origin to perfect fusion ; whereas stratified bodies have been only softened 
by heat, and in this state penetrated by other substances in a state of 
fusion. The following is Mr Playfair’s eloquent exposition of the Hut- 
tonian geology : 

“ Such, according to Dr Hutton’s theory, are the changes which the 
daily operations of waste have produced upon the^surfiice of the globe. 
These operations, inconsiderable if taken separately, become great, by 
conspiring all to the same end, never counteracting one another, but 
proceeding through a period of indefinite extent, continually in the 
same direction. Thus every thing descends, nothing returns upwards ; 
the hard and solid bodies every where dissolve, and the loose and soft 
no where consolidate. The powers which tend to preserve, and those 
which tend to change the condition of the earth’s surface, are never in 
equilibrio : the latter are in all cases the most powerful, and in respect 
of the former, are like living in comparison of dead forces. Hence the 
law of decay is one which suffers no exception : the elements of all 
bodies were once loose and unconnected, and to the same state nature 
has appointed that they should all return. 

“ It affords no presumption against the reality of this progress, that, 
in respect of man, it is too slow to be immediately perceived : the ut- 
most portion of ii^ to which our experience can extend, is evanescent, 
in comparison with the whole, and must be regarded as the momentary 
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increment of a vast progression* circumscribed by no other limits than 
the duration of the world. Time performs the office of integrating the 
infinitesimal parts of which this progression is made np; it collects them 
into one sum, and produces from them an amount greater than any that 
can be assigned. 

While on the surface of the earth so much is every where going to 
decay, no new production of mineral substances is found in any region 
accessible to man. The instances of what are called petrifactions, or 
the formation of stony substances by means of water, which we some- 
times observe, whether they be ferruginous concretions, or calcareous, 
or, as happens in some rare cases, siliceous stalactites, are too few in 
number, and too inconsiderable in extent, to be deemed material ex- 
ceptions to this general rule. The bodies thus generated, also, are no 
sooner formed, than they become subject to waste and dissolution, like 
all the other hard substances in nature ; so that they but retard for a 
while the progress by which they are all resolved into dost, and sooner 
or later committed to the bosom of the deep. 

“ We are not, however, to imagine, that there is nowhere any means 
of repairing this waste ; for, on comparing the conclusion at which we 
are now arrived, viz. that the present continents are all going to decay, 
and their materials descending into the ocean, with the proposition first 
laid down, that these same continents are composed of materials which 
must have been collected from the decay of former rocks, it is impos- 
sible not to recognise two corresponding steps of the same progress; of 
a progress, by which mineral substances are subjected to the same series 
of changes, and alternately wasted away and renovated. In the same 
manner, as the present mineral substances derive their origin from sub- 
stances similar to themselves ; so, from the land now going to decay, 
the sand and gravel forming on the sea-shore, or in the beds of rivers ; 
from the shells and corals which in such enormous quantities are every 
day accumulated in the bosom of the sea ; from the drift-wood, and the 
multitude of vegetable and animal remains continually deposited in the 
ocean ; from all these we cannot doubt that strata are now forming in 
those regions to which nature seems to have confined the powers of 
mineral production; from which, after being consolidated, they are 
again destined to emerge, and to exhibit a series of changes similar to 
the past. 

How often these vicissitudes of decay j^d renovation have been re- 
peated, it is not for us to determine ; they constitute a series, of which, 
as the author of this theory has remarked, we neither see the beginning 
nor the end, — a circumstance that accords well with what is known 
concerning other parts of the economy of the world. In the continua- 
tion of the different species of animals and vegetables that inhabit the 
earth, we discern neither a beginning nor an end ; and in the planetary 
motions, where geometiy has carried the eye so fer both into the future 
and the past, we discover no mark, either of the commencement or the 
termination of the present order. It is unreasonable, indeed, to sup- 
pose, that such marks should any where exist. The Author of nature 
has not given laws to the universe, which, like the institutions of men, 
carry in themselves the elements of their own destruction. He has not 
permitted, in his works, any sjunptom of infancy or of old age, or any 
sign by which we may estimate either their future or their past duration. 
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He may put an end, as he no doubt gave a beginning, to tlie present 
system, at some determinate period ; but we may safely conclude that 
this great catastrophe will not be brought about by any of the laws 
now existing, and that it is not indicated by any thing which we per- 
ceive”^ 


rntmni emtxts. 


BORN A.D. 1741.— DIED A.D. 1797. 

We are indebted for the present notice of this amiable man to the 
friendly pen of his literary associate Dr Aikin. 

Dr William Enfield, Unitarian minister in Norwich, was born at 
Sudbury, in 1741, of parents in a humble walk of life, but of very re- 
spectable character. His amiable disposition and promising talents early 
recommended him to the Rev. Mr Hextall, the dissenting minister of 
that place, who took great care of his education, and infused into his 
young mind that taste for elegance in composition which ever afterwards 
distinguished him. In his 17th year, he was sent to the academy at 
Daventry, then under the direction of Dr Ashworth, where he passed 
through die usual course of instruction preparatory to the ofiSce of the 
ministry; and with such success did he cultivate the talents of a preacher, 
and of an amiable man in society, that on leaving the academy, he was 
at once chosen, in 1763, minister of a respectable congregation in Liver- 
pool. In that agreeable town he passed seven of the happiest years of 
his life, very generally beloved and esteemed. He married in 1767. 
His literary reputation was extended, during his residence in this place, 
by the publication of two volumes of sermons, which were well-received. 

About 1770, he was invited to take a share in the conduct of the 
academy at Warrington, and also to occupy the place of minister to the 
dissenting congregation there, both vacant by the death of Mr Seddon. 
“His acceptance of this honourable invitation,” — says Dr Aikin, — “was 
a source of a variety of mixed sensations and events to him, of which 
anxiety and vexation composed too large a share for his happiness. No 
assiduity on his part was wanting in the performance of his various du- 
ties; but the dbeases of the institution w'ere radical and incurable; and 
perhaps his gentleness of temper was ill-adapted to contend with the 
difficulties, in matter of discipline, which seem entailed on all dissenting 
academies, and which, in that situation, fell upon him, as the domestic 
resident, with peculiar weight. He always, however, possessed the re- 
spect and affiectioQ of the best disposed of the students; and there was 
no reason to suppose that any other person, in his place, could have pre- 
vented that dissolution which the academy underwent in 1783.” 

During the period of his engagement there, his indefatigable industry 
was exerted in the composition of a number of works, mostly indeed of 
the class of useful compilations, but containing valuable displays of his 
powers of thinking and writing. The most considerable was his ‘Insti- 
tutes of Natural Philosophy,’ a clear and well-arranged compendium of 
the leading principles, theoretical and experimental, of the sciences com- 


‘ niustratioQs of the Huttouian Theory.’ Edin. 1802. 
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prised under that head. And it may be mentioned, as an extraordin- 
ar}’’ proof of his diligence and power of comprehension, that on a vacancy 
in the mathematical department of the academy — which the state of the 
institution rendered impossible to supply by a new tutor — ^he prepared 
himself, at a short warning, to £11 it up, and did £11 it with credit and 
utility, though this abstruse branch of science had never before been a 
particular olgect of his study. 

He continued at Warrington two years after the academy had broken 
up, taking a few private pupils. In 1785, receiving an invitation from 
a dissenting congregation at Norwich, he accepted it; and first fixed his 
residence at Thorpe, a pleasant village near the city, where he pursued 
his plan of taking a limited number of pupils to board in hb house. He 
afterwards removed to Norwich itself; at length, fatigued with the long 
cares of education, he entirely ceased to receive boarders, and only gave 
private instructions to two or three select pupib. This too he at last 
discontinued, and devoted himself solely to the duties of his congrega- 
tion, and the retired and independent occupations of literature. Besides 
the literary performances already mentioned, Dr Enfield completed, in 
1791, the laborious task of an abridgment of ‘Brucker’s History of Phi- 
losophy,’ which he comprised in tw*o volumes quarto. “ Perhaps,” says 
Dr Aikin, at the time of his decease, there was not in England a more 
perfect master of what is called the middle style in writing, — combining 
the qualities of ease, elegance, perspicuity, and correctness, entirely free 
from affectation and singularity, and fitted for any subject. If his cast of 
thought was not original, yet it was free, enlarged, and manly, of which 
better proof needs not be adduced than those papers, w hich, under the 
title of ‘ The Enquirer,’ have so much gratified the liberal readers of the 
Monthly Magazine.^ They display a vigour and maturity of mind 
which show the value of long-thinking and long-living in strengthening 
the understanding and giving tone to the powers of decision.” 

BORN A.D. 1734 . — ^DIED A.D. 1798 

This distinguished mathematician was the son of a wealthy farmer 
in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. He received the earlier part of 
his education at Shrewsbury freeschool, whence he removed to Cam- 
bridge, and was admitted of Magdalen college on the 24th of March, 
1753. Here hb talents for abstruse calculation soon developed them- 
selves ; and, at taking his degree, he was considered a prodigy in those 
sciences which make the subject of the bachelor’s examination. The 
name of Senior wrangler, — or the first of the year, — ^was thought 
scarcely a sufficient distinction for one who left all hb competitors so 
immeasurably behind. 

The Lucasian professorship became vacant before Waring was of 
sufficient standing for the next, or master’s degree, which b a necessary 
qualification for that office ; yet it was almost generally acknowledged 
that the university could furnish no man so well-qualified as our young 


^ Dr Aikin was, at this time, editor of this periodical* 
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mathematician to fill the chair of Barrow, Newton, Whiston, Cotes, and 
Saunderson ; and the defect in his honorary titles was supplied by royal 
mandate, through which he became master of arts in 1760, and shortly 
afterwards was appointed Lucasian professor* 

Mr Waring was originally intended for the medical profession, and 
took his degree of M. D. in 1767 ; he never attempted, however, to 
practise a profession for which he could not acknowledge any enthusi- 
asm, and for which, indeed, he was in a great measure unqualified by a 
certain mauvaise honte of manner which he never could get over. He 
passed his life in the study of the abstract sciences, and chiefly on his 
own estate at Plaisley near Shiwsbury, where he died in August, 1798, 
Wishing to do ample justice to the talents and virtue of the pro- 
fessor,** says an able cotemporary of his own, ‘‘we feel ourselves 
somewhat at a loss in speaking of the writings by which alone he will 
be known to posterity. He is the discoverer, according to his own ac- 
count, of nearly four hundred propositions in the analytics, and the ac- 
count is scarcely exaggerated ; yet we have reason to believe that the 
greater part of these discoveries will sink into oblivion ; and that pos- . 
teriiy will be as little attentive to them as his own cotemporaries. If, 
according to his own confession, ‘ few thought it worth their while to 
read even half of his works,’ there must be some grounds for this ne- 
glect, either from the difficulty of the subject, the unimportance of the 
discoveries, or a defect in the communication of them to the public. 
The subjects are certainly of a difficult nature, the calculations are ab- 
struse, yet Europe contained many persons not to be deten*ed by the 
most intricate theorems. Shall we say then that the discoveries were 
unimportant ? If this were really the case, the want of utility would bo 
a very small disparagement among those who cultivate science with a 
view chiefly to entertainment and the exercise of their rational powers. 
We are compelled then to attribute much of this neglect to a perplexity 
in style, manner, and language ; the reader is stopped at every instant, 
first to make out the writer’s meaning, then to fill up the chasm in the 
demonstration. He must invent anew every invention ; for, after the 
enunciation of the theorem or problem, and the mention of a few steps, 
little assistance is derived from the professor’s powers of explanation. 
Indeed, an anonymous writer, certainly of very considerable abilities, 
has aptly compared the works of Waring to the heavy appendages of a 
Gothic building, which add little of either beauty or stability to the 
structure. 

“ A great part of the discoveries relate to an assumption in Algebra, 
that equations may be generated by multiplying together others of in- 
ferior dimensions. The roots of these latter equations are frequently 
terms called negative, or impossible ; and the relation of these terms to 
the coefficients of the principal equation is a great object of inquiry. 
In this art the professor was very successful, though little assistance is 
to be derived firam his writings, in looking for the real roots. We shall 
not, perhaps, be deemed to depreciate bis merits, if we place the series 
for the sum of the powers of the roots of any equation, among the most 
ingenious of his discoveries ; yet we cannot add, that it has very use- 
fully enlaiged the bounds of science, or that the algebraist will ever 
find occasion to introduce it into practice. We may say the same on 
many ingenious transformations of equations, on the discovery of im- 
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possible roots, and similar exertions of undoubtedly great talents. They 
have carried the assumption to its utmost limits ; and the difficulty at- 
tending the speculation has rendered persons more anxious to ascertain 
its real utility ; yet they who reject it may occasionally receive useful 
hints from the/ Miscellanea Analytica.* 

The first time of Waring s appearing in public as an author, was, 
we believe, in the latter end of the year 1759, when he published the 
first chapter of the ‘ Miscellanea Analytical as a specimen of his quali- 
fications for the professorship ; and this chapter he defended, in a replj*' 
to a pamphlet (by Dr Powell) entitled, ‘ Observations on the first Chap- 
ter of a book c^ed Miscellanea Analytica.’ Here the professor was 
strangely puzzled with the common paradox, that nothing divided by 
nothing may be equal to various finite quantities, and has recourse to 
unquestionable authorities in proof of this position. The names of 
Maclaurin, Saunderson, De Moivre, Bernouilli, Monmort, are ranged 
in favour of his opinion; but Dr Powell was not so easily convinced, 
and returns to the charge, in the ‘ Defence of the Observations to 
which the professor replied in a ‘ Letter to the Rev. Dr Powell, Fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, in answer to his Observations, drc.* 
In this controversy, it is certain that the professor gave evident proofs 
of his abilities ; though it is equally certain that he followed too im- 
plicitly the decisions of his predecessors. No apparent advantage, no 
authority whatever, should induce mathematicians to swerve from the 
principles of right reasoning, on which their science is supposed to be 
peculiarly founded. 

“The ‘ Proprietates Algebraicarum Curvaram,’ published in 1772, 
necessarily labour under the same defects with the * Miscellanea Ana- 
lytica,’ the ‘ Meditationes Algebraicae,’ published in 1770, and the 
‘ Meditationes Analyticae,’ which were in the press during the years 
1773, 1774, 1775, and 1776. These were the chief and the most la- 
borious works edited by the professor ; and in the * Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ is to be found a variety of papers, which alone would be suffi- 
cient to place him in the first rank in the mathematical world.^ 

“For these papers, the professor was, in 1784, deservedly honoured by 
the Royal society with Sir Godfrey Copley’s medal ; and most of them 
afford very strong proofs of the powers of his mind, both in abstract 
science and the application of it to philosophy, — though they labour in 
common with his other works under the disadvantage of being clothed 
in a very unattractive form. The mathematician who has resolution to 
go through them, will not only add much to his own knowledge, but be 
usefully employed in dilating on those articles for the benefit of the 
more gener^ reader. We might add in this place a work written on 


^ The nature of them may be seen from the following catalogue Vol. Hii. page 
294, ]\^thematical Problems.— -liv. 193, New Properti^ in Conics.— Iv. 143, Two 
Theorems in Mathematics.— Istix. Problems concerning Interpolations— 86, A general 
Resolution of Algebraical Equations. — ^Ixxvi. 81, On InRnite Series. — ^Ixxvii, 71, On 
finding the Values of Algebraical Quantiti« by converging seHeses, and demonstrating 
and extending propc^itions given by Pappus and others.— IxxvUL 67, On Centripetal 
Forces, ib. 588, On some Properties of the Sum of the Division of Numbers.— Ixxix. 
166, On the Method of correspondent Values, &c. ib. 185, On the Resolution of at- 
tractive Powers. — ^Ixxxi. 146, On infinite Series — Ixxxiv. 885 — 415, On the Summa- 
tion of those Series whose general term is a determinate (unction of z, the distance of 
the term of the Series. 
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morals and metaphysics in the English language f but as a few copies 
only were presented to his friends, and it was the professor’s wish that 
they should not have a more extensive circulation, we shall not here 
enlarge upon its contents. 

« In the mathematical world the life of Waring may be considered 
as a distinguished era. The strictness of demonstration required by 
the ancients had gradually Men into disuse, and a more commodious 
though almost mechanical mode by Algebra and Fluxions took its 
place, and was carried to the utmost limit by the professor. Hence 
many new demonstrations may be attributed to him, but four hundred 
discoveries can scarcely fall to the lot of a human being. If we exam- 
ine thoroughly those which our professor would distinguish by such 
names, we shall find many to be mere deductions,— others, as in the 
solution of biquadratics, anticipated by former writers. But if we can- 
not allow to him the merit of so inventive a genius, we must applaud 
his assiduity ; and, distinguished as he was in the scientific world, the 
purit}^ of his life, the simplicity of his manners, and the zeal which he 
always manifested for the truths of the gospel, will entitle him to the re- 
spect of all who do not esteem the good qualities of the heart inferior to 
those of the head.” 


BORN A. n. 1740.— DIED A.D. 1799. 

James Boswell was bom at Edinburgh, on the 29th October, 
1740. He was the eldest son of Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck, the 
representative of a very ancient and respectable fiimily, and one of the 
senators of the college of justice, the supreme civil court in Scotland. 
He received his early education at the schools and in the university of 
Edinburgh, where his Other’s professional pursuits necessarily fixed his 
residence. During his attendance at the university, the powers which 
he displayed in his exercises, and in the societies of his fellow-students, 
excited an applause which warmed his opening mind with hopes of fu- 
ture literary greatness. 

Some eminent Scotsm^, such as Hume, Eames, and Robertson, 
had about this time distin^shed themselves in literature. Those an- 
cient prejudices by which the Scots had been too long withheld from 
the liber^ cultivation of art were beginning to disappear ; and a theatre 
for the exhibition of the works of the English drama had, in spite of 
presbyterian prejudices, been established at Edinburgh. Passionately 
desirous to flutter and shine among the young and fashionable, as well 
as ambitious to merit the esteem of the learned, Boswell, the fhrther he 
entered upon the scenes of life, became still more ardently the votary 
of wit and of the literary arts. The vanity of literary and colloquial 
eminence was thus •early rooted in Boswell’s bosom, and became his 
ruling passion. He learned to account it the supreme felicity of life to 
sparkle in gay convivial converse over wine, and to mingle with pas- 
sionate delight in the society of professed wits. He was encouraged to 

• Its title is ; * An Essay on the Principles of Human Knowledge.* 
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try his fortune, far too rashly, as a youthful author ; and to send to the 
press various levities in poetry and prose which had been much more 
wisely condemned to the fire. Of these several appeared in a small 
collection of original poems, by Scottish gentlemen, which was, about 
this time, published at Edinburgh. Bosweirs pieces in this collection 
possess scarcely any other merit than that of a giddy vivacity. It was 
fortunately enriched with some more precious materials, the composi- 
tions of Dr Thomas Blacklock, Gilbert Gordon, Esq. of Halleaths, and 
Jerome Stone, rector of the school of Dunkeld. A series of letters be- 
tween Boswell and his friend, the Hon. Andrew Erskine, were, wdth 
similar imprudence, published about the same time, but certainly not at 
all to the honour of either of the young gentlemen. 

Thus far young Boswell’s life had been gay and fiattering: he was 
now to launch farther out upon the ocean of the world. In the choice 
of a professional destination, he hesitated between a life of literature 
and business, and one of idleness and fashion. Had it not been for his 
father’s authoritj', the latter would have gained his preference; but 
Lord Aucbinleck, believing that the lively talents of his son could not 
fail of success at the bar, urged him to become a lawy^er, with flat- 
teries, promises, and some threats, which at last subdued James’s pas- 
sion for a red coat, a cockade, and a commission in the Guards. A 
sort of compromise took place between the father and the son ; in con- 
sequence of which, the latter obtained permission, with a suitable pecu- 
niary allowance, to visit London, to study the cinl law at Utrecht, and 
to make the tour of Europe before he should finally fix himself at home 
as a practising advocate. On his arrival in the metropolis, his passion 
for the acquaintance of men of great intellectual eminence had, in the 
fii*st instance, tlie merit of saving him from the emptiness of mere fop- 
pery, as well as from bnital and profligate debauchery. Even in the 
society of a Wilkes and a Foote, in their loosest and most con\dvial 
hours, it was not possible that there should not be more of “ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul ” than of sensual grossness. 

The eloquence of the ‘ Ramblers,’ being of that gorgeous and strongly 
discriminated character which most easily engages the attention of 
youth, had powerfully impressed the imagination of Boswell during his 
studies at Edinburgh. Johnson’s ^ Dictionary,’ presenting its author in 
the character of the great censor and dictator of the English language, 
aided and confirmed the impression. When, in addition to this, he 
leanied that Johnson’s conversation was not less rich and original than 
his books, there needed nothing more to make him earnestly ambitious 
of the great lexicographer’s acquaintance. He found in Johnson, when 
the desired introduction was at last obtained, not precisely what he 
had imagined, but something of a difierent cast altogether irom that 
which his hopes and wishes had taught him to expect. Almost from 
the very first days of their acquaintance, he gladly haunted the pres- 
ence of the illustrious moralist, and watched and preserved the treasures 
which fell from his lips as if he had already determined to become his 
biographer. Attentions so respectfully flattering are not easily resisted 
by either philosophei-s or heroes ; Johnson could not but become par- 
tial to an admirer who professed to court his company almost with the 
humble devotion of a mortal attending the footsteps of a divinity, who 
was himself a youth of genius, fortune, and fashion, and who ardently 
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professed to be ambitious of nothing so ixuich as of making eminent im- 
provement in piety, virtue, and liberal intelligence. 

Satiated at length with the enjoyments of London, Boswell departed, 
with a new flutter of hopes and wishes, to pursue knowledge and plea- 
sure in those new varieties of form in which they might present them- 
selves on the continent. At Utrecht he studied law for some time un- 
der an eminent civilian. From Utrecht, he, after a while, continued his 
travels through Germany into Switzerland. The ambition of becoming 
known to eminent men, was still one of his predominant foibles ; and to 
the unspeakable gratification of that passion of his, he had the felicity 
of being, in his tour through Germany, the travelling companion of the 
Right Honourable George Keith, the last Earl Marischal of Scotland. 
In Switzerland, the Lord Marischal introduced his young countryman 
to Rousseau, who then, an exile from France and Geneva, resided at 
Metiers in Neufchatel, under the protection of the great king of Prus- 
sia. Boswell, in due time, found occasion to tell the world how fondly 
he had visited Jean-Jaques-Rousseau; how kindly he had been re- 
ceived by the solitary philosopher ; and with what flattering and confi- 
dential commendations a man so discerning and so suspicious had 
deigned to honour his merits ! Boswell had also the pleasure of visit- 
ing the patriarch of Ferney, and the delight of hearing him deal out 
sarcasms and malicious fictions, the inspirations of fear and envy, 
against a rival wit and philosopher who was as vain and jealous as him- 
self. 

Having seen the lions in Germany and Switzerland, Boswell hastened 
away over the Alps to Italy. Addison had visited and celebrated the 
republic of San Marino ; Boswell resolved to visit that of Corsica. The 
Corsicans, after struggling with various success, for a long course of 
years, to throw off the yoke of the Genoese, were at last about to be 
transferred to masters against whose power their efforts would be vain; 
at this moment they enjoyed, in the interior parts of the isle, a mise- 
rable independence purchased at the expense of almost all besides that 
was precious in life. Their last generous exertions to secure the prize 
of liberty had, more than all the former, drawn upon them the admira- 
tion and the eager sympathy of Europe. The fame of Paoli and the 
Corsicans had greatly interested the curiosity of Boswell, as a young 
Scottish whig, even before he saw Rousseau; Rousseau’s conversation and 
eulogy of Paoli completed the charm. The Genevan philosopher was 
too cautious, however, to give Boswell more than an indirect letter of 
introduction to the Corsican general, who received hhn with kindness 
and respect, and entertained him with liberal hospitality. Paoli and 
his Corsicans could not help expressing, in Boswell’s hearing, their 
wishes that they might obtain the protection and aid of Britain ; and 
Boswell, in the Don Quixote-like fervour of his imagination, was almost 
moved, when these wishes met his ear, and when he saw himself lodged, 
feasted, and attended in ceremonious state, to believe himself a British 
ambassador, deputed to declare Britain the tutelar divinity of Corsican 
freedom. After he retired from the court of Paoli, he was politely re- 
ceived, and entertained w’ith courteous hospitality, by the French offi- 
cers on the isle. He returned at last to the Italian continent, vain of 
his expedition, and gratefully boasting of all the ftivours and honours 
which it had procured him. 
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On his return to Britain, in compliance with the wishes of his lite- 
rary friends, he gave to the public those observations which he hatl 
made in the Corsican part of his travels. The book is written in a 
pure, lively, correct, and easy style of composition. With the anec- 
dotical sprightliness of Boswell himself, it mingles in no sparing pi’opor- 
tion a seasoning of the erudition of his friend Lord Hales, and of the 
light philosophical speculation of Lord Karnes. An ill-natured critic 
might say, that the Paoliana, which fill a part of this volume, are at 
least not superior to the jests of Joe ^liller, or Swifts well-known 
Essay. But the author's friends praised the book ; the world, in gene- 
ral, were amused with it 5 and Boswell was made superlatively happy. 

About thb time he submitted to the usual course of trials which the 
candidates for admission into the Scottish faculty of advocates are re- 
quired to undergo before they can be received into it as members. 
He passed through these trials with honour. On his being called to 
the bar, the heir to a considerable estate, and enjoying already an 
ample allowance from his father, he did not feel the strong necessity of 
pleading causes that he might live. Hence, content with the praise of 
colloquial talents and of captivating social qualities, he sufiered men of 
far inferior powers, without other merit save that of plodding assiduity, 
to outstrip him in his juridical career, and to engross that business at 
the bar which their clients w'ould much rather have committed to him. 
Though perhaps never a deeply learned and acutely discriminating 
counsellor, he might undoubtedly have soon attained, if he himself had 
so chosen, to almost unrivalled eminence as a pleader. He was a man 
of the kindest affections towards all his domestic relations ; yet, carried 
away by his irresistible passion for that gay and enlightened society* in 
which he was qualified to shine, he still hastened impatiently away to 
London, as soon as the vernal or autumnal vacation of the court of 
Session commenced, leaving a lovely and excellent wife to languish for 
his return, and consuming in his own personal expenses too large a pro- 
portion of an income which had been better appropriated to tamih- uses. 

It was in the year 1773, that be at last prevailed with Dr Johnson 
to accompany him in an autumnal journey through the Highlands and 
the Western Isles of Scotland. Johnson joined him at Edinburgh, 
nearly at the commencement of the vacation of the court of Session for 
that season. Boswell with pride introduced bis great literary friend to 
all the best company in the Scottish metropolis, and carried him to 
view every object which he supposed likely to give him clear and not 
unfavourable notions of the state of the arts, manners, and w^ealth of 
Scotland. Leaving Edinburgh,— they crossed the frith of Forth, — 
passed through Fife to St Andrew's,— and after sighing over the ruins 
of its cathedral and dilapidated colleges, proceeded across the Tay to 
Aberbrothwick. They were made burgesses of Aberdeen ; w ere lidled 
to sleep in Slains castle by the winds breaking on its battlements and 
the billows dashing against its base ; looked in vain for the weird-sisters 
on the heath on which Macbeth heard those doubtful prophecies which 
urged him to his fate ; talked of savages and shopkeepers with Lord 
Monboddo; and ‘per varies casus,' arrived at length at Inverness. 
From Inverness they travelled across the isthmus of tlie Highlands to 
Glenelg. Ferried over from the Scottish continent to the isle of Skye, 
the greatest, of the Hebudse, they then wandered about for a while 
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among these isles, charmed with the kind and luxurious hospitality of 
the insular chieftains, and interested by the simplicity and peculiar- 
ity of Highland manners. At last they returned within the bourne of 
lowland life. Johnson, haring talked down the Edin burgh-men, de- 
parted for London ; and Boswell betook himself for the winter to the 
ungrateful business of the Scottish bar. The world expected a book or 
two to be the results of the Hebudean travels of Boswell and Johnson ; 
nor were they disappointed. Within a reasonable length of time after 
Johnson’s return to London, appeared his account of his ‘ Journey to 
the Western Isles of Scotland.* BoswelPs little bark, although not 
quite so soou launched as the great first-rate of his friend, was, how- 
ever, to sail attendant on its triumph. His ‘ Tour to the Hebrides * did 
not appear in print till a number of years after. It was then received 
by the public with an avidity which even exceeded that with which 
Johnson’s book had been bought and read. It is filled chiefly with the 
detail of Johnson’s conversation and minutest acts during the journey. 
It added also lights, shades, drapery, and colouring, to that great por- 
trait of the Scottish Highlands, which Johnson had drawn with a pencil 
careless of all but the primary and essential proportions and the grand- 
est effects ; it showed Boswell to have acquired new acuteness of dis- 
cernment, and new stores of knowledge, since he wrote his * Account of 
Corsica ;* but it at the same time proved him to have busied himself 
about trifles, till trifling was almost all the business of which he was ca- 
pable ; it evinced the truth of Johnson’s observation of him, “ that he 
wanted bottom I” 

From the era of this famed Hebudean excursion till the time of his 
fiither’s death, Boswell’s life ran on in its usual tenor, undistinguished 
by any remarkable change in its circumstances or habits. He con- 
tinued to make frequent visits to London, — to linger as long as possible 
upon every visit, amidst the fascinating society to w'hich his presence 
was there acceptable, — and to leave it upon every occasion of his re- 
turn to Scotland with the reluctance and depression of one driven into 
exile from a scene of pure unmingled joy. His predilection for Lon- 
don determined him at length entirely to relinquish the Scottish bar 
for the English bar, and he entered himself as a student at the Temple. 
Lord Auchinleck soon after died, and James, as his eldest son, suc- 
ceeded to the possession of the family estates. The rents exceeded 
not fifteen hundred pounds a year ; a jointure to his mother-in-law was 
to be paid out of this income ; and James himself was but a life-renter, 
enjoying the produce but bound up by a strict entail from impairing 
the capital. For a little he found the change in his condition not un- 
pleasant ; but his revenue was soon experienced to be inadequate to his 
wishes. Mrs Boswell’s healtli began to decline ; the affairs of his es- 
tate for a time detained him from revisiting London ; his wonted fits of 
low spirits occasionally returned; and his ordinary happiness quickly 
settled rather under than above the same mediate level as before. He 
had hopes that Mr Pitt, with the generous gratitude of a youthful 
heart, would reward his services with a place or pension ; but Mr Pitt 
found it easier to put him off with a simple complimentary letter. 
Upon a subsequent occasion he ventured to offer himself a candidate 
for the representation of the county of Ayr; but other interests quickly 
threw him at a distance in the competition . 
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He at length fixed his residence in London, and offered himself as a 
candidate for business at the English bar. His beginnings were here 
also not unpromising. By the favour of Lord Lonsdale he obtained 
the respectable appointment of Recorder of Carlisle. He attended the 
judges in pursuit of business upon several of their circuits; and was 
sometimes retained to plead in a Scottish appeal. But his habits of 
conviviality, his character for flighty gaiety incompatible with eminence 
in business, the lateness of the time in life at which he made the at- 
tempt, and perhaps also his want of perseverance, soon stopped him 
short in his career of juridical practice in England as before in Scot- 
land. His first ardour was gradually extinguished ; he relinquished the 
hope of becoming more eminent in Westminster-hall than he had been 
in the parliament-house at Edinburgh ; he even resigned the office of 
Recorder of Carlisle, and resolved henceforth to court only the praise 
of literature and colloquial sprightliness. 

It was extremely fortunate for the lovers of literary anecdote, and of 
the memory of Johnson, that he was driven to adopt this resolution. 
Having treasured up with wonderful diligence the better part of what 
had fallen from his late friend Johnson, in many of the conversations in 
which he had excited or listened to Jolmson’s wisdom and colloquial 
eloquence, from the commencement of their acquaintance to the period 
of his friend’s death, he now undertook to compose a biographical ac- 
count of that great man, in which those treasured gleanings from his 
colloquial dictates should be carefully interwoven. This book was, 
with much care and pains, composed, conducted through the press, and 
presented to the public. By the public it was at first sight received 
with some measure of prejudice against it ; for who could suppose that 
he who could not make up a moderate octavo, without introducing into 
it a number of triflea unworthy to be wi*itten or read, should have fur- 
nished out two copious quartos of the biography of a single man of let- 
ters, otherwise than by filling them with trifles. But every reader was 
soon pleasingly disappointed. It was found to exhibit an inimitably 
faithful picture of the mingled genius and weakness, the virtues and 
vices, the sound sense and pedantry, the benignity and passionate harsh- 
ness, of the great though not consummately perfect man, the train of 
whose life it endeavoured to unfold. Johnson was seen in it, not as a 
solitary figure, but associated with those groups of his distinguished 
contemporaries with which it was his good fbrtune, in all the latter and 
more illustrious years of his life, often to meet and converse. It dis- 
played many fine specimens of the manner in which, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, literature and philosophical wisdom were 
liable to be carelessly intermingled in the ordinary convention of the 
best company in Britain. It preserved a thousand precious anecdoti- 
cal memorials of the state of arts, manners, and policy among us during 
this period, such as must be invaluable to the philosophers and antiqua- 
rians of a ftiture age. 

The publication of this work was the last eminently-conspicuous 
event in Boswell’s life. He died on the 19th of June, 1799.^ 


^ Abridged from a memoir In the * Monthly Magasine* for 1803. 
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born a. d. 1728.— died a. d. 1799. 

The foundation of philosophical chemistry was laid in Britain by 
Dr Cullen, Until about the year 1730, chemistry, in this country at 
least, was little else than the art of prepring medicines ; and the only 
business of its public professors was to impart to medical students some 
little knowledge of the principal chemical agents and their action, with 
an exclusive view to the methods of preparing the different articles of 
the pharmacopceia. Dr Cullen’s chemical prelections in the college of 
Glasgow first conferred something like the dignity of a science upon 
chemistry ; and it was his lectures that first incited and directed Black 
to that course of research which ended in the establishment of the 
great doctrine of latent heat, and those discoveries respecting lime 
and magnesia which conducted other chemists to the true theory of 
gases, 

Joseph Black was bom of British parents at Bourdeaux in France, in 
the year 1728. He spent in Bourdeaux and its vicinity the first twelve 
years of his life, at the end of which period he was sent to Belfast, where 
he received the rudiments of his literary education, which he completed 
in the university of Glasgow. In the course of his studies, he does not 
appeal' to have entered very deeply into the abstract sciences ; bis pre- 
dilection for chemistry was early and decided, and he passed his time 
chiefiy in the investigations of experimental philosophy. In making 
choice of a profession he selected that of medicine, as being the most 
nearly related to his favourite studies. 

He graduated at Edinburgh in 1754. His inaugural dissertation 
printed on this occasion contains an outline of one of his great discov- 
eries, — ^the nature of the alkaline earths and the properties of fixed air. 
It was entitled ^ De Humore acido a cibris orto et Magnesia alba.’ In 
1756 he communicated his ideas on this subject at greater length in a 
paper which he read before a philosophical society in Edinburgh.^ No- 
thing could exceed in simplicity the methods which our chemist pursued 
in conducting his researches even at this early period of his investiga- 
tions. “ In the same year,” he says, in which my first account of 
these experiments was published, namely 1757, I had discovered that 
this particular kind of air, attracted by alkaline substances, is deadly to 
all animals that breathe it by the mouth and nostrils together; but that 
if the nostrils were kept shut, I was led to think that it might be breathed 
with safety. I found, for example, that when sparrows died in it in ten 
or eleven seconds, they would live in it for three or four minutes when 
the nostrils were shut by melted suet And I convinced myself, that 
the change produced on wholesome air by breathing it, consisted chiefly, 
if not solely, in the conversion of part of it into fixed air. For I found 
that by blowing through a pipe into lime-water, or a solution of caustic 
alkali, the lime was precipitated, and the alkali was rendered mild. I 
was partly led to these experiments by some observations of Dr Hales, 
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in which he says that breathing through diaphragms of cloth dipped in 
alkaline solution, made the air last longer for the purposes of life. In 
the same year, I found that fixed air is the chief part of the elastic mat- 
ter which is formed in liquids in the %dnous fermentation. Van Hel- 
mont had indeed said this, and it was to this that he first gave the name 
gas silvestre. It could not long be unknown to those occupied in brew- 
ing or making wines. But it was at random that he said it was the 
same with that of the grotto del Cane in Italy — but he supposed the 
identity, because both are deadly — ^for he had examined neither of 
them chemically, nor did he know that it was the air disengaged in the 
efiervescence of alkaline substances with acids. I convinced myself of 
the fact, by going to a brew-house with two phials, one filled with dis- 
tilled water, and the other with lime-water. I emptied the first into a 
vat of wort fermenting briskly, holding the mouth of the phial close to 
the sur&ce of the wort I then poured some of the lime-water into it, 
shut it with my finger, and shook it. The lime-water became turbid 
immediately. Van Helmont says that the dunste, or deadly vapour of 
burning charcoal, is the same gas silvestre ; but this was also a random 
conjecture. He does not even say that it extinguishes fiame ; yet this 
was known to the chemists of his day. I had now* the certain means of 
deciding the question, since, if the same, it must be fixed air, I made 
several indistinct experiments as soon as the conjecture occurred to my 
thoughts ; but they were with little contrivance or accuracy. In the 
evening of the same day that I discovered that it was fixed air that 
escaped from fermenting liquors, I made an experiment which satisfied 
me. Unfixing the nozzle of a pair of chamber bellows, I put a bit of 
charcoal, just red hot, into the wide end of it, and then quickly putting 
it into its place again, I plunged the pipe to the bottom of a phial, and 
forced the air very slowly through the charcoal, so as to maintain its 
combustion, but not produce a heat too suddenly for the phial to bear. 
When I judged that the air of the phial was completely vitiated, I 
poured lime-water into it, and had the pleasure of seeing it become 
milky in a moment.”^ The course of investigation thus opened up for 
the first time was afterwards pursued by Cavendish and Priestley, and 
undoubtedly conducted them to those brilliant discoveries which have 
rendered their names immortal in the annals of chemical science. 

In the same year, 1756, Dr Black was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry and anatomy in Glasgow, vacant by the resignation of his 
preceptor, Cullen. From this period his attention was necessarily much 
occupied by the routine of teaching. Before the year 1763, however, 
he bad brought his next grand set of experiments and inquiries on the 
absorption of heat to a conclusion. He removed from Glasgow' to Edin- 
burgh in 1766, where he again succeeded Cullen as professor of chem- 
istry. From this period, says his biographer Mr Robison, he formed 
the firm resolution of directing his whole study to the improvement of 
his scholars in the elementary knowledge of chemistry. He saw too 
many of them with a very scanty stock of previous learning ; he had 
many from the workshop of the manufticturer, who had none at all ; 
and he saw that the number of such hearers must increase with the in- 
creasing activity and prosperity of the country : and these appeared to 
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him as by no means the least important part of his auditory. To en- 
gage the attention of such pupils, and to be perfectly understood by the 
most illiterate, was therefore considered by Dr Black as hb most sacred 
duty. Plain doctrines, therefore, taught in the plainest manner, must 
employ his chief study. That no help may be wanting, aU must be 
illustrated by suitable experiments, by the exhibition of specimens, and 
the management of chemical processes. Nice and abstruse philosophical 
opinions would not interest such hearers ; any doctrines, inculcated in 
a refined manner, and referring to elaborate disquisitions of others, 
would not be understood by the major part of an audience of young 
persons, as yet only beginning their studies. To this resolution Dr 
Black strictly adhered, endeavouring every year to make his bourses 
more plain and familiar, and illustrating them by a great variety of ex- 
amples in the way of experiment. No man could perform these more 
neatly and successfully. They were always ingeniously and judiciously 
contrived, clearly establishing the point in view, and never more than 
sufficed for thb purpose. While he scorned the quackery of a show- 
man, the simplicity, neatness, and elegance, with which they were per- 
formed, were truly admirable. Indeed the simplex munditiis stamped 
every thing that he did. I think it was the unperceived operation of 
thb impression that made Dr Blackb lectures such a treat to all hb 
scholars. They were not only instructed, but (they knew not how) 
delighted ; and without any effort to please, but solely by the natural 
emanation of a gentle and elegant mind, co-operating, indeed, with a 
most perspicuous exhibition of hb sentiments, Dr Black became a 
fevourite lecturer; and many were induced, by the report of his stu- 
dents, to attend hb courses, without having any particular relbh for 
chemical knowledge, but merely in order to be pleased. This, how- 
ever, contributed greatly to the extending the knowledge of chemis- 
try ; and it became a fashionable part of the accomplbhment of a gen- 
tleman.” 

Dr Black’s only publications, subsequent to his Edinburgh appoint- 
ment, were a paper on the effects of boiling upon water in disposing it 
to freeze more readily, printed in the * London Philosophic^ Trans- 
actions* for 1774, and an analysis of the water of some hot springs in 
Iceland, in the ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions* for 1791. He 
died in 1799. 

Mr Robison has given us an interesting sketch of the personal habits 
and general demeanour of this illustrious philosopher. I have already 
observed,” says he, “ that when I was first acquainted with Dr Black, 
hb aspect was comely and interesting. As he advanced in years his 
countenance continued to preserve that pleasing expression of inward 
satb&ction, which, by giving ease to the beholder, never fails to please. 
Hb manner was perfectly easy, and unaffected, and graceful. He was 
of most easy approach, affable, and readily entered into conversation, 
whether serious or triviaL Hb mind being abundantly fumbhed with 
matter, his conversation was at all times pertinent and agreeable ; for 
Dr Black’s acquirements were not merely those of a man of science. 
He was a stranger to none of the eluant accomplishments of life. He 
therefore easily fell into any topic of convemation, and supported hb 
part in it respectably. He had a fine, or accurate musical ear, and a 
voice which would obey it in the most perfect manner; for he sung, 
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and performed on the flute, with great taste and feeling ; and could sing 
a plain air at sight, which many instrumental performers cannot do. 
But this was science. Dr Black was a very intelligent judge of musical 
composition ; and I never heard any person express so intelligibly the 
characteristic differences of some of the national musics of Europe. I 
speak of Dr Black as I knew him at Glasgow. After his coming to 
Edinburgh, he gave up most of those amusements. Without having 
studied drawing, he had acquired a considerable power of expression 
with his pencil, both in figures and in landscape. He was peculiarly 
happy in expressing the passions ; and seemed, in this respect, to have 
the talent of a history painter. He had not any opportunities of be- 
coming a connoisseur ; but his opinion of a piece of painting, or sculp- 
ture, was respected by good judges. Figure, indeed, of every kind, 
attracted his attention ; — ^in architecture, furniture, ornament of every 
sort, it was never a matter of indifference. Even a retort or a crucible 
was to his eye an example of beauty or deformity. His memorandum- 
books are full of studies (may I cil them) of this sort ; and there is 
one drawing of an iron furnace, fitted up w ith rough unhewn timber, 
that is finished with great beauty, and would not disgrace the hand of 
a W’oollett. Naturally, therefore, the young ladies were proud of Dr 
Black*s approbation of their taste in matters of ornament. These are 
not indiflerent things ; they are features of an elegant mind, and they 
account for some part of that satisfaction and pleasure which persons of 
all different habits and pursuits felt in Dr Black's company and conver- 
sation. I think that I could frequently discover what was the circum- 
stance of form, S:c. in which Dr Black perceived or sought for beauty, 
—it was some suitableness or propriety ; and he has often pointed it 
out to me, in things w here I never could have looked for it. Yet I saw 
that he was ingeniously in the right I may almost say, that the love 
of propriety was the leading sentiment of Dr Black’s mind. This was 
the first standard to which he appealed in all bis judgments; and 1 be- 
lieve he endeavoured to make it the directing principle of his conduct 
Happy is the man w’hose moderation of pursuits leaves this sentiment in 
possession of much authority. Seldom are oar judgments greatly wrong 
on this question ; but we too seldom listen to them.** 

The merits of Black as a chemical philosopher, have been lost sight 
of amid the brilliant and rapid discoveries of bis successors, though, as 
has been most justly observed, theirs have been only the glories of rear- 
ing a system of which he had laid the firm foundations. M. De Luc 
and the French academicians made an ungenerous attempt to deprive 
Black of the merits of his great discovery, — ^the doctrine of latent heat; 
but his countrymen have successfully vindicated his claim to this most 
important and fundamental theory. M. Wilcke, secretary to the Stock- 
holm academy, published in the ‘ Memoirs’ of that association, for 1772, 
a paper on the quantity of heat absorbed by snow when it melts. This 
w'as, however, just ten years after the publication of Black’s discovery. 
The publications of Lavoisier and Laplace on tlie same subject were 
full twenty years later, and Dr Irvine and Dr Crawford had in the in- 
terval prosecuted their master’s researches with great success, and proved 
that every substance in nature has a specific heat of its own. ^ 
Before Black laid the foundation of a new’ era in chemistry, the cliem- 
ists of Europe were universally possessed w ith a mistaken ftiith in the 
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phlogistic theory of Stahl. According to them, all combustible bodies 
are compounds,— one of their constituents being what he called phlogiston. 
During cH>mbustion this phlogiston makes its escape, and the other con- 
stituents remain behind. A metal, for example, according to the Stahl- 
ian theory, is a compound of a calx and phlogiston; and when it is burnt, 
the phlogiston flies off and the calx remains. But it was very soon dis- 
covered that when a metal has undergone combustion, the calx which 
remains is heavier than the metal was before it was burnt. To meet 
this difficulty chemists gravely asserted that phlogiston was not merely 
destitute of weight, but actually endowed with a principle of levity 1 
This phlogiston of Stahl, then, was evidently no inference from induc- 
tion, even as modified and altered by his followers ; neither was it the 
hypothesis of any peculiar qualities in the matter of heat : it was the 
assumption of a substance, different from every other with which we 
are acquainted, endued with qualities repugnant to the universal pro- 
perties of matter, and capable of producing every effect which the in- 
ventors might wish to explain. Phlogiston was indeed denominated the 
matter of heat and light ; but it might as well have been called the 
reguline principle ; and then, instead of saying that the escape of the 
matter of heat and light causes the calcination of metals, the followers 
of Stahl would have said, that the escape of the reguline principle causes 
the combustion of inflammable bodies. It is evident that no specific 
effect, no subordination to the laws of chemical affinity, was ever as- 
cribed to the substance which affects our sense with the feeling of heat, 
until Dr Black, from the most faithful and cautious examination of ob- 
vious frets, found that this substance is capable of uniting with bodies, 
so as not to affect our senses with the peculiar feeling of heat, and yet 
to produce upon those bodies the most important changes, — ^in the same 
manner that an acid, when combined with an dkali, ceases to taste sour, 
while it destroys the acridity of the alkali, and forms a third body, pos- 
sessing the noxious qualities of neither. This physical law, discovered 
by the strictest induction, is applicable to the explanation of an infinite 
number of phenomena : its opemions actually occur in almost every 
chemical experiment, and its influence is perceived in all the great pro- 
cesses of nature.” 


HH.B. 

BOEN A. D, 1787. — ^DIED A. D. 1799. 

This literary and political, rather than ecclesiastical character, was a 
native of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. His frther was a bookseller, in 
very limited circumstances, and he himself received only a very partial 
education. In 1754, he was apprenticed to a printer; and, on learn- 
ing his trade he came to London, where he for some time supported 
himself by working as a journeyman-printer. 

In 1763, he appeared as an author, in a work entitled, ‘A Review of 
the Genuine Doctrines of Christianity;’ subsequently, having married a 
lady with some property, he opened a bookseller’s shop; but in 1774 he 
resigned trade, having been chosen pastor of a congregation at High- 
gate. In 1778, he was nominated morning preacher to a congregation 
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at; Newington, on the removal of Dr Price to Hackney, In 1779, the 
•university of Edinburgh conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 

On the formation of the ‘Society for Constitutional information,’ 
Dr Towers was ballotted for, and appointed secretary. In this capacity 
he was laid under arrest in 17941, and examined before the Privy coun- 
cil, relative to the proceedings of a club which enumerated amongst its 
members, the dukes of Norfolk and Richmond, the earls of Ej^ngham 
and Derby, Sir William Jones, Sheridan, Dr Price, Mr Erskine, and 
many other distinguished names. On this occasion the Doctor exhib- 
ited great firmness as well as prudence, and was dismissed without trial 
by the intercession of the primate. On the establishment of the soci- 
ety of ‘ Friends of the People,’ Dr Towers was of course enrolled a 
member. 

Dr Towers was a man of extensive information, liberal principles, 
and great energy and decision of character. He lived a laborious and 
useful life up to the period of his death in 1799, He compiled the 
greater part of the ‘ British Biography,’ also between fi% and sixty 
articles in the new edition of the ‘ Biographia Britannica.* In 1778 he 
published ‘ An Examination into Sir J. Dalrymple’s attack on the mem- 
ory of Sydney and Russell;’ in 1774, a ‘Letter to Dr Johnson, occa- 
sioned by his Political Pamphlets in 1786, an ‘ Essay on the Life 
and Writings of Dr Johnson ;’ and, in 1788, ‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Reign of Frederick III.* 


BOBX A. n. 1755 .— DIED A. D. 1799 . 

Between the classical school of Gray and the school of nature 
founded by Cowper, there arose a set of poets in England who strove 
to introduce into the native literature a style of composition and senti- 
ment singularly mawkish and afiected. Of this new school — on which 
its own founders conferred the name of Della Cruscan — Robert Merry 
was accounted princeps* 

“ The first foundation of the gentleman, in young Merry” — ^to use 
the words of a biographer of his own school — “ was laid by that great 
literary character. Dr Parr.” From the Doctor he went to Christ 
church, Oxford. It was at first intended that be should study law ; and 
with that view, after leaving the university, he entered of Lincoln’s inn ; 
but he speedily forsook Coke and Littleton for a commission in the horse- 
guards. He joined that honourable corps at a period when, according 
to our Della Cruscan authority, “ it was difficult to decide whether the 
devotion to the rosy god and Cyprian goddess did not outdo its zeal 
in the service of BeUona.” 

A military life, however, — even in such a gay corps as the horse- 
guards, — “ did not long engage his heart.” Our hero threw up his 
commission, and betook himself to Florence, where our ‘ English Eneas’ 
was for a while captivated and entranced by the charms of an ‘ Italian 
Dido ?’ But evenDido’s influence was as shorb-lived as that of Bellona. 
The “ waters of the gilded Po,” which had once “ extinguished the am- 
bition of a Phaeton,” now “ contributed to quench ^e fiame of our 
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hero.” Literary ambition next took poss^ion of our hero’s heart ; he 
applied himself to the study of Italian, and at last reached the summit 
of literary glory in being elected ‘‘a member of the celebrated academy 
Della Crusca.’* 

« The judicious and learned Mrs Piozzi” was also at this time in 
Florence, and exercising her literary gifts in a publication of her own, 
called ‘ The Florentine Miscellany.* She had the good fortune to en- 
list the newly elected associate of the Della Crusca in her band of 
contributors ; but alas ! while wit and taste,” says our leading autho- 
rify, ** were rims publicly diffused through the elegant part of the world, 
private scandal did not want for publishers. Tales were circulated, 
which, according to the late and learned Lord Mansfield’s doctrine, 
could not fail to be deemed great libels. And these becoming every 
day more current, failed not to give great uneasiness to the inamorato 
as well as to his friends. Mr Merry’s indignation at the authors of 
these reports urged him to take up the pen of satire in revenge. He 
employed it in ridiculing the greater part of the circle, and in some 
measure occasioned its breaking up. This incident hastened his return 
to his native country, and gives a proper occasion to speak of his 
poetical taste and acquirements.” 

Our Della Cruscan biographer goes on to tell us that as Mr Merry 
‘‘ had the qualities of a poet by nature,” it was nothing in the least 
wonderful that he should at last think of turning his attention to the 
composition of poetry ; and that the approbation his first essays in 
the art experienced &lly justified the great expectation formed of his 
future productions. Many of his pieces,” we are assured, “ have been 
rather impromptu flights to Parnassus than studied compositions. They 
show, however, the author’s powers ; and while they give pleasure to 
the present age they will not fail to secure him the admiration of pos- 
terity. Of his beautiful verses and fugitive-pieces published in the 
‘ World,' under the title Della Crusca, &c. it is unnecessary to speak ; 
they are firesh in every one’s memory. Of his satirical and witty epi- 
grams published in the ‘ Argus,’ under the signature of Tom Thorne, it 
is equally needless to make mention. Daring the last months of that 
paper’s existence, it might be truly smd, a certain Rose was never 
without a Thome. As a specimen of the keenness of our poet’s epi- 
grammatic wit, we give,” continues our eulogist, “ the few following 
instances 

THE LONDON BOSE. 

The Rose is called the first of flowers 
In all the rural shades and bowers ; 

But O ! in London *tis decreed, 

The Rose is but a dirty weed. 

THE HOT-HOUSE BOSE. 

From genial heat, the hot-house Rose 
Expands and blushes, thrives and blows ; 

But the poor Rose will fade and rot 
Whene’er the House becomes too hot. 

ON ANOTHER SUBJECT. 

When Truth her rending scourge applies, 

The hirelings roar with streaming eyes • 

They crowd together and complain, 

They cannot hear so great a pain. 
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« Upon a ministerial newspaper affixing his adopted signature to some 
verses of a very different nature and tendency, he wrote the following 

DIPEOMPTU. 

The slavish priRt^ thaPs dead to shame, 

In fury for departed fame, 

Has even robb’d me of my name .* 

Alas ! my nose is out of joints 

Yet what’s a Thome without a point?” 

Our epigrammatist next directed his brilliant talents to dramatic 
composition ; but we are gravely told that “ he was not superficial 
enough to succeed in this walk. He disdained to sacrifice judgment 
to perverted taste, and therefore was not calculated to please a vitiated 
palate. His tragedy of ^Lorenzo,* represented at Covent Garden 
house, — and his ^ Magician no Conjuror,' — awhile they prove his various 
turn of mind, equally manifest to those who knew the writer, that he 
was biassed to the undertaking without due consideration. His native 
fire,” we are next assured, flames out in his odes. Some of these 
give room to think that had he employed himself chiefly in the lyric 
species of poetry, he might have filled a most honourable place between 
Pindar and Horace.(!) In confirmation of which assertion reference may 
be had to the odaic song he wrote for the 14th of July, the anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastile, and which was repeated in full chorus, with 
so much applause, in the year 1791, at the Crown and Anchor tavern. 
The * Laurel of Liberty' he wrote also, and presented it to the National 
convention, who did honour to the author by the manner in which it 
was received.” 

The French revolution drew Merry to Paris, where, we are informed, 
he favoured the young legislature with a short treatise, in English, on 
the nature of free government, which also was graciously received by 
the convention ; honourable mention being made of it in their jour- 
nals.” Our poet and legislator, however, did not feel himself quite at 
ease in Paris : Revolution upon revolution greatly affected his sensi- 
bility ; for, although he was robust of frame, his nerves did not corres- 
pond with his muscular strength.” For these excellent reasons, he 
quitted the scene of sanguinary contention,” and once more betook 
himself to England. His next adventure we must relate in the words 
of his Della Cmscan pupil. 

“ Upon his marriage with the celebrated actress B>Iiss Brunton, a 
prospect opened to him of living at his ease by the joint production of 
that lady's talents and his own pen ; but unfortunately the pride of those 
relations upon whom he had most dependence, was wounded by the 
alliance, and he was constrained, much against Mrs Merry's inclination, 
to take her from the stage. This he did as soon as her engagement at 
the theatre expired, which was in the spring of 1792. They both re- 
turned fh>m the continent in the summer of 1793 (for Mrs Merry had 
accompanied him to France,) and from that date they cannot be said 
to have formed any settled plan, unless their retiring to America In 
1796 may be so considered. Occasionally, in the above interval, Mr 
Merry wrote for a periodical paper ; and some of the best poetry in the 
* Telegraph’ was the production of his pen. His * Sigaior Pittachio,’ 
written at this period, must ever be deemed a most happy production of 
keen satire, unsurpass^ by any thing in ancient or modem times. (!) No 
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minister in any age had been so ridiculed before. But our author had 
seen that the thunder of reason and truth had been as ineffectually tried 
to change the state of affairs as his squibs of satire and ridicule ; he 
therefore began to think of seeking in a distant country what he despaired 
of ever finding in this. He was not long in resolving. He snatched up 
a pen, and wrote, partly in tears, partly in ink, an adieu to his native land. 
These affecting lines are in print, and the occasion and subject of them 
are fresh in the minds of his dearest friends, to whom upon his taking 
leave he said, in the words of Oroonoko : — 

< This last farewell : 

Be sore of one thing that will comfort us,—- 
Whatever world we are next thrown upon. 

Cannot be worse than this.’ 

Considering this a mere sketch of a life in what is called the grande 
monde^ we have not touched upon any of the incidents of our hero's 
early age. Trifiing as they may be thought by some persons, they will 
no doubt one day engage the pen of some abler hand, who shall under- 
take fully to satisfy public curiosity, by prefixing his whole life to a 
collection of his classical works." 

Mr Merry died suddenly at Baltimore in Maryland. The hopes of 
his biographer remain yet unfulfilled. No collection of his ^ cl^ical 
works* has yet been called for by an undiscerning public ; and of his 
tremendous satires, unrivalled odes, and matchless epigrams, not one is 
now remembered ; the memory of the founder of the Della Cruscan 
school of English poetry has, however, been embalmed for the admira- 
tion of future generations in Mr Gifford's ‘ Bseviad and Maeviad.’ 

Burnett) Herb ;Mnb0bbe« 

BORN A. D. 1714.— ^niED A* D. 1799. 

James Burnett, one of the Scottish lords of Session, was descend- 
ed from the ancient family of the Buraetts of Leys in Kincardineshire, 
and was bom at the family seat of Monboddo, in the latter part of the 
year 1714. He was first educated at the parish school of Laurence- 
kirk, whence he went to King’s college, Aberdeen; after the usual course 
there he went to the continent, and studied civil law at the university of 
Groningen. Having passed successfully through his juridical studies, 
he was received a member of the Faculty of advocates in Edinburgh 
in,1738, and speedily rose into considerable repute and practice at the 
bar. 

During the rebellion in 1745, while the administration of justice in 
the northern capital was interrupted, he went to London, where he 
gained the acquaintance of several of the literati of the day, and parti- 
cularly of Mallet, Thomson, and Armstrong, These visits, like his con- 
temporary Boswell, he became fond of repeating during the vacations 
of court ; so that he kept up his acquaintance with the leading literary 
men of the day, long after most of his contemporaries, were laid in the 
dust. 

In 1767 he was promoted to the bench, by the title of Lord Mon- 
boddo, on the . death of Lord Milton. In 1773 he surprised the literary 
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world by the publication of his work ^On the Origin and Progress of 
Language/ — a work full of profound and varied erudition and whimsical 
ideas, but intended chiefly to vindicate the honours of Grecian literature 
and metaphysics of the Greeks. With the same capital view his lord- 
ship afterwards published his huge treatise, in six 4to volumes, on ‘ An- 
cient Metaphysics.’ His notions of the origin of language, arts, and 
sciences were much akin to those of the ancient Epicureans as detailed 
by Lucretius in bis 5th book. He carried his admiration of the ancients 
to an excessive and foolish pitch, contending not only for their mental 
but in all respects physical superiority over the modern race of mortals, 
whom he was fond of representing as an exceedingly degenerate race, and 
degenerating still in each successive generation. Yet there was nothing 
about his lordship’s manner which indicated any thing like heartless- 
iiess towards his I’ace, or even an^" want of the amenities of life in his 
general manners. Boswell carried Johnson to see Monbcddo, wlien on 
their tour to the North. Lord Monboddo, says Boswell, "received us 
at his gate most courteously; pointed to the Douglas arms upon his 
house, and told ns that his great-grandmother was of that family. ‘In 
such houses/ said he, ‘ our ancestors lived, who were better men than 
we.* ‘ No, no, my lord I’ said Dr Johnson, ‘ we are as strong as they 
and a great deal wiser.* This was an assault upon one of Lord Mon- 
boddo’s capital dogmas/’ continues Bosweli, " and I was afraid there 
would have been a violent altercation in the very close, before we got 
into the house. But bis lordship is distinguished not only for ‘ Ancient 
Metaphysics,* but for ancient poUtesse^ — ‘ la vieilie cotir^ — and he made 
no reply.’* 

Lord Monboddo died in 1799. As a judge he was ever considered 
able, upright, and assiduous in the discharge of his duties. 


Boax A. D. 1741. — DIED A. D. 1799. 

This excellent botanist was the son of a respectable apothecary at 
Wellington, Shropshire. He studied at the university of Edinburgh, 
and graduated in 1766. 

In 1774, after having practised for a short time at Staflbrd, he re- 
moved to Birmingham, wdiere he soon got into a very extensive and 
lucrative practice. In 1776 he published a ‘ Botanical Arrangement’ of 
British plants, in two vols. 8vo. The first edition of this work was 
little more than a translation of Hudson’s ‘ Flora Anglica,’ published in 
1762, which last was an adaptation of Ray’s synopsis to the system of 
Linnaeus. The third edition of the * Arrangement,* however, published 
in four vols. 8vo. in 1796, was so much improved and enlarged as to 
be justly considered an original work. 

in 1783 Dr Vrithering published a translation of Bergmann’s ‘ Out- 
lines of Dkliueralogy and in 1785 a very valuable professional treatise 
on the use of fox-glove as a diuretic. Besides these publications he 
communicated a variety of papers to the Royal society. He died iu 
1799. 
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born a. D. 1710. — ^DIED A. D. 1799. 

This accomplished scholar and elegant writer was son of William 
Melmoth, Esq., of Lincoln’s inn, the author of a very popular treatise 
entitled ‘ The Great Importance of a Religious Life,* which was ascribed 
by Walpole to the first earl of Egmont. He was educated for his father's 
profession, and appointed a commissioner of bankrupts, by Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot, in 1766. He seems, however, to have spent the 
greater part of his life in retirement and the cultivation of polite litera- 
ture. 

He first appeared as an author in 1742, in a volume of letters under 
the name of Fitzosborne, in which he has discussed various topics, moral 
and literary, with much acuteness of reasoning and elegance of diction. 
In 1747 he published a translation of Pliny’s Letters, in two volumes ; 
and in 1753 a translation of Cicero's Letters, in three volumes. He 
subsequently published translations of Cicero’s treatises ^ De Amicitia ’ 
and ‘ De Senectute.’ All these are remarkably elegant works, though 
tlie translator has perhaps enfeebled the energy of t£e originals by the 
extreme care and polish which he has bestowed upon the style of his 
English version. He died at Bath in 1799. 

33a(im. 

BORN A. D. 1740 ^DIED A. D. 1799. 

This celebrated sculptor was the son of a cloth-worker in Southwark, 
Surrey. His parents were poor, and his education very limited. He 
discovered an early taste for the arts of design, and having apprenticed 
himself, at the age of fourteen, to a porcelain-maker, he was employed 
in modelling those little figures which appear in bas relief on some ar- 
ticles of pottery, and occasionally too in painting figures on plates and 
dishes. He might never have risen firom this humblest walk in the pro- 
fession of art, had bis genius not been excited to higher attempts than 
the modelling of sheep and shepherdesses by the small clay models 
used by sculptors in those days which were sent to the pottery furnace 
to be hardened. These at once stimulated his ambition and directed 
his taste ; and so rapidly did he improve his taste and execution by the 
contemplation of the models thus supplied him, that at the age of nine- 
teen he obtained a premium of ten guineas from the Society of arts for 
a model in clay; by the same society he was subsequently awarded 
other premiums to the amount of above £200, in the course of fifteen 
years. On the establishment of the Royal academy he became a stu- 
dent, along with Banks and Nollekins, and in 1769 he received, from 
the hands of Reynolds, the first gold medal for sculptm^ given by the 
academy. 

“The subject,” says Mr Allan Cunningham, was .^neas bearing 
Anchises from the burning of Troy,— the figures some twenty inches 
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itigh and the relief smalh — and I suspect one of his unsuccessful an- 
tagonists was Banks; for among the models of the latter I have observed 
two reliefs of the same subject, both of considerable merit. His repu- 
tation was farther established by the exhibition of his statue of Mars : 
West, when he saw it, said to one of his brethren, ^ If this is his first 
essay, what will this man be when he arrives at maturity ?’ — an obser- 
vation creditable to both, yet proving that Bacon’s earlier works bad 
failed in making an impression on the painter. The statue obtained for 
our sculptor the personal notice of the archbishop of York, a gold medal 
from the Society of arts, and his election as an associate of the Royal 
academy itself in the year 1770. Looking at it with eyes accustomed 
to the marbles of ancient Greece and modem Italy, we are apt to feel 
some surprise that it should have awakened so much emotion. But if 
we consider the state of sculpture at that period in England, we will 
soften the severily of our comparisons, and rank it with the best of 
those statues made upon academic principles,-— correct in outline, ac- 
curate in proportions, — ^nicely balanced in action and skilfully modelled, 
and deficient only in that heroic sentiment and true touch of soul, which 
can animate and kindle the rudest shape, and without which forms wor- 
thy of Olympus are but clods of the valley. The statue is naked, of 
the size of life, with more of the soft graceful look of Adonis than of the 
fiery energy of Mars.” 

Bacon’s advancing reputation now encouraged him to open a studio 
in the city, and “ commence his contest for bread and fame.” By the 
kindness of Dr Markham he was employed to model a bust of the king 
for the hall of Christ church, Oxford. This he executed in a manner 
which entirely pleased both his majesty and the Oxonians ; and, what 
was of still greater consequence to his further success, his address and 
whole bearing proved agreeable to royalty. Soon after this he removed 
from Wardour-street to Newman-street, where, it is said, a friendly 
builder provided him with a handsome suite of rooms entirely at his 
own risk in the first instance : saying that he should never look for any 
return for the money he had laid out until the artist was quite capable 
of giving it. He now executed various works in marble for both pri- 
vate and public commissions. One of the earliest public monuments 
that came from his chisel was that in honour of the illustrious Chatham, 
ordered by the city corporation for their guild-hall. This monument 
is in the allegorical taste of the day, but certainly much superior to the 
great mass of its contemporaries. Cunningham, perhaps with justice, 
censures it for a certain violence of action, — ^it is wanting in that char- 
acter of calmness and repose which seems so essential to perfect efiect 
in sculpture. Shortly after this he fabricated an antique head of a 
Jupiter Tonans, and exhibited it as such to his brother-artists, who 
took the bait, and supposing it to be really an antique, were loud and 
unanimous in its praise. He often remarked,” says his biographer, 
the Rev. Mr Cecil, ‘‘ on the affectation of many with respect to the 
antique, who are without taste for selecting what is really excellent in 
it. ^ Call it,’ said be, ‘ but an antique, and people begin immediately 
to find some beauty. Look at that figure in the comer of my study,— 
can you see any thing in it? Yet many who come here and at first 
take no notice of it, as soon as they hear it is a cast from the antique, 
begin to admire I Had 1 made it a few years ago it would not have 
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produced me a shilling/ Bacon was probably stimulated to this piece 
of deception by the criticism of Banks and some other brother-artists, 
who complained of the “want of antique feeling” perceptible in his 
compositions. 

In 1780 Bacon had reached the zenith of fame and prosperity ; com- 
missions flowed in upon him in greater abundance almost than he could 
eiiecute, and he still retained that most important accessory to an ar- 
tist’s success in the metropolis, — ^the favour of the court. On the death 
of the earl of Chatham, Bacon, not without the practice of some dis- 
ingenuous flnesse, and by availing himself also of his influence with the 
royal ear, obtained the commission from government for his monument. 
He executed it with considerable power and effect ; but it betrays the 
prevailing faults of the sculptor’s style. It is altogether too gorgeous, 
and evidently framed ad cqptandum. It is not the conception of a 
mind possessed with the highest faculties of the art ; it is only ^hat of 
one who knows what will please and strike generally. It wants sim- 
plicity and unity of design. 

His next popular works were the monuments to Major Pierson in 
Westminster abbey, and to Mrs Draper (the Eliza of Sterne) in Bristol 
cathedral, and the bronze recumbent figure of Thames in the court of 
Somerset-house. All these, and former works, were greatly surpassed, 
however, by his monumental statues of Samuel Johnson and John 


Howard, placed on the right and left of the entrance to the choir of 
St Paul’s; the former erected in 1785, the latter ten years later. Mr 
Cunningham has the following remarks on Johnson’s statue : “ It re- 
presents the sage and critic in the attitude of profound thought, his 

head, neck, arms, and feet are bare, and over him is thrown a robe 
which reaches to the pedestal, displaying, amid the arrangements of its 
folds, the manly form which it covers. There is an air of surly serious- 
ness about it which corresponds with the character of the man,— he 
stands musing and pondering; there is enough of good portraiture to 
satisfy those who desire likeness in statues, — and of poetical skill and 
treatment in the costume to please those who, while they covet simpli- 
city, are sensible that modem dress is injurious to the dignity of sculp- 
ture. At the foot of this fine figure is an inscription, from the pen of 
Dr Parr, in a language which ten millions out of twelve that see it can- 
not read, and in which the works that render the name of Johnson 
famous are not written. To come a step lower, there is a period in- 
serted between every word. In the ancient inscriptions, which this 
professes to imitate, similar marks are placed, but then spaces were not 
left between the words. In short, the mark in the old Latin inscrip- 
tions had a meaning— the dot in the modern pedantic epitaphs has no 
meamng at all, and merely embarrasses the sense,” The in<Tenious 
critic has stepped a little out of his way, and, as it seems to xxl to no 
very good purpose, m the latter part of these strictures. In works of 
taste only the purest models of taste should be employed even to the 
minuet accessories; and there can be litUe question that, besides the 
powerful effects of association which must ever accompany the use of 
that noble language on the remains of which our earliest taste is formed 
Its mechanism is incomparably more beautiful than that of any modern 
toguage, and better fitted, therefore, for embodying the graceful in 
thought and espiession. Johnson himself would have shuddered at 
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the idea of an English inscription being placed on his monument. As 
to the points or periods inserted between each word, we have always 
thought^ that though the same necessity no longer exists for their use, 
yet their introduction in lapidary inscription has always a pleasing effect 
on the eye ; and perhaps suggests to the mind the calm and measured 
tone in which the epitaphs of the illustrious dead should be pronounced. 

Bacon continued in active employment and the full exercise of all his 
faculties, almost up to the moment of his death, which took pilace on 
the 6th of August, 1799. He was buried in Tottenham Court chapel, 
where a plain tablet beai*s the following inscription from his own pen : 
“ What I was as an artist seemed to me of some importance while I 
lived ; but what I really was as a believer in Christ Jesus is the only 
thing of importance to me now.” 

His merits as an artist are unquestionably very great. He did not 
enjoy the advantage of studying the works of ancient art in early life, 
but perhaps this was in his favour, ^t threw him upon the native re- 
sources of his own mind, and was ’ . laps the origin of his success, by 
driving him into a style of his ov • .ato which he ‘‘ infused more good 
English sense” than any preced. artist. 

In his private character he was amiable and decidedly pious. ‘‘ His 
habits,” says Cecil, ‘‘ were frugal, but not penurious. This statement I 
feel warranted to assert, though I am sensible it has been and probably 
will be denied. Being favoured by the public with the execution of 
most of the principal pieces which have been done of late, be could not 
but acquire considerable property ; but the prudence which, as a father 
of a large family and in a precarious profession, he deemed It necessary 
to observe, — the plain and careless style of every thing about his house, 
— the envy of some interested contemporaries, — ^and, above all, the mo- 
tives of his conduct being greatly misunderstood, gave occasion to the 
objections which have been raised against his liberality. That there 
was sometimes the appearance of parsimony cannot be denied ; and 
also that he has been known to lament a disposition towards it, while 
he dilated, as he frequently did, on the odiousness of the sin.” He 
has,” says Mr Bacon, junior, “ been thought hard and irritable when 
little mistakes have been made ; but if he vras at any time- little it was 
in little things ; for in greater affairs he always manifested a noble char- 
acter of mind. He would give a considerable sum of money to some 
pious or charitable design on that very day in which he would bum his 
fingers by sparing paper in lighting a candle. I am ready to concede 
that Mr Bacon did not possess that splendour of bounty proportioned 
to his means, by which some religious characters have distinguished 
themselves and put a digni^’ upon their profession. His original cir- 
cumstances had begotten close habits ; they had become even natural 
to him ; and he had, from sentiment and from principle, a disapproba- 
tion of the expensive habits of the present day. His manner of living 
was that of the last age, and he thought su(i an example best for a 
large family, among whom his property was to be divided. I however 
mention, on the best authority, that as he had observed his own infrrmi- 
ties and those of the tender part of his family to increase, he had de- 
termined soon to enlarge his expenses for ease and retirement as frr 
perhaps as Christian prudence and its charitable requirements would 
permit.” 
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Notwithstanding his defective early education he continued to obtain 
a considerable amount of various knowledge, and to write respectably, 
as the following quotation from an article which he furnished to Rees’s 
edition of Chambers’s Dictionary, will testify : It is probable,” he ob- 
serves, “ that sculpture is more ancient than painting, and we ex- 
amine the style of ancient painting, there is reason to conclude that 
sculpture stood first in the public esteem; as the ancient masters have 
evidently imitated the statuaries even to their disadvantage ; since their 
works have not that freedom of style, more especially with respect to 
their composition and drapery, which the pencil might easily acquire to 
a greater degree than that of the chisel ; but as this is universally the 
case, it cannot be attributed to any thing else besides the higher esti- 
mation of the works on which they have formed themselves. Which 
is the more difficult art, has been a question often agitated. Painting 
has the greatest number of requisites, but at the same time her expe- 
dients are the most numerous ; and therefore we may venture to affirm, 
that whenever sculpture pleases equally with a painting, the sculptor 
is certainly the greatest artist. Sculpture has indeed had the honour 
of giving law to all the schools of design, both ancient and modern, 
with i*espect to purity of form. The reason perhaps is, that being di- 
vested of those meretricious ornaments by which painting is enabled to 
seduce its admirers, it is happily forced to seek for its effect in the 
higher excellencies of the art ; hence elevation in the idea as well as 
purity and grandeur in the forms, is found in greater perfection in 
sculpture than in painting. Besides, whatever may be the original 
principles which direct our feelings in the approbation of intrinsic 
beauty, they are without doubt very much under the influence of asso- 
ciation. Custom and habit will necessarily give a false bias to our 
judgment ; it is therefore natural, and in some measure reasonable, that 
those arts which are temporaneous should adapt themselves to the 
changes of fashion. But sculpture, by its durability, and consequent 
application to works of peipetuity, is obliged to acquire and maintain 
the essential principles of beauty and grandeur, that its effect on the 
mind may be preserved through ^e various changes of mental taste.” 


BORN A. D. 1785 . — DIED A. D. 1805 . 

Contemporary with Bacon was Thomas Banks, the son of the duke 
of Beaufort’s land-steward; bom in the close of the year 1735. He 
received a better education than Bacon, and entered on his profes- 
sional career under friirer auspices. His ffither intended him to follow 
the profession of an architect, and with this view placed him under 
Kent, at that time the unlimited monarch in architecture but he 
does not appear to have devoted himself very zealously to the instruc- 
tions of his master. Sculpture obtained his early homage ; and when 
the d^rs of the Royal academy were first opened, he had made such 
proficiency in the art as to obtain the instant notice of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nol<^ Let it be remembered, however, that at this time Banks had 
attained the mature ag^ of thirty-three ; and had given himself sedu- 
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lousl y to the cultivation of his favourite art for many years, as appears 
fi*om the number of premiums which had been awarded him by the So- 
ciety of arts between the years 1763 and 1769. 

There was this difference betwixt the rising sculptors Bacon and 
Banks, that while the works of the former affected nothing of the an- 
tique, those of the latter were pervaded by its spirit ; in the language 
of Sir Joshua, Banks’s “ mind was ever dwelling on subjects worthy of 
an ancient Greek.” His classical group of Mercury, Argus, and lo, 
was so much approved of by the academicians, that they resolved to 
give the sculptor an opportunity of studying at Rome. He was now 
in his thirty-seventh year, but his spirit was young enough, and his en- 
thusiasm for art sufficiently strong, to prompt him, married man as he 
was, to 'set out for ‘the Eternal city,* with the prospect of remaining 
three years abroad. 

On his arrival in Rome he took lessons in some of the practical ma- 
nipulations of his art from Caplzzoldi. “ There is nothing more beauti- 
ful in the whole range of art,” says Allan Cunningham, — ^who Has an 
unquestionable right to be heard on such a point,— “than to see a 
skilful person hold the chisel upon a piece of fine sculpture, — ^to ob- 
serve the perfect confidence with which one hand guides the tool while 
the other gives the blow, and this in places requiring such neatness and 
delicacy of handling, that the smallest slip would be fatal, and a button 
weight of more than the proper force maim the marble for ever. 
Banks was not insensible of the value of a skilful man’s instructions : 

‘ Your good friend, Capizzoldi, has been truly kind to me ;* he thus 
writes to Smith, who introduced him, ‘ he has improved me much by 
the instructions he has given me in cutting the marble, in which the 
Italians beat us hollow.* This reproach, if just then, is no longer 
merited; from the studios of British sculptors much exquisite workman- 
ship is constantly sent into the world, rivalling in softness and delicacy, 
and surpassing in vigour, even the marvellous marbles of Canova.” 
While at Rome our sculptor proved a most laborious and successful stu- 
dent. He executed several works which were pronounced first-rate by 
the Italian connoisseurs, especially a figure of Love catching a moth or 
butterfly, of which his biographer says, that “ perhaps for grace, sym- 
metry of form, and accuracy of contour, it has scarcely been equsdled 
by a modern hand, and might almost vie with those productions of the 
ancients to which his admiration as well as emulation had been so con- 
stantly directed.” 

After a residence of seven years in Rome, Banks returned to Eng- 
land. He found Bacon in full fame and almost exclusive employment, 
and in vain attempted to obtain a share of public patronage. After 
much patient waiting, his spirit sickened at the indifferent reception he 
had met with in his own country, and he accepted a proposal from the 
court of Russia to transfer his studio from London to Petersburgb. 
He soon perceived, however, that his fortunes were not likely to be 
greatly benefitted by his change of country, and, after an absence of 
two years, again presented himself in London. 

Soon after his re-establishment in the metropolis, he was fortunate 
enough to attract the attendon of a wealthy patron, a man also of taste 
and learning, in Mr Johnes of Hafod, tie well-known translator of 
Froissart. For this gentleman. Banks executed various works, chiefly 
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classical subjects; amongst othera, Thetis dipping the Infant Achilles; 
and Thetis and her nymphs ascending from the sea to condole with 
Achilles. For these and other works he was made an academician. 
His admission-gift to the academy was the figure of a fallen Titan, 
which has been much admired for its anatomical truth. 

Fortunately for himself and his fame, our sculptor’s next w^ork was of 
a class and character to which his chisel had been altogether a stranger. 
Hitherto we have seen it employed only on classical compositions, — 
groups from the antique conceived in the spirit of ancient poetry, — 
beautiful but cold poetical abstractions : it was now to be exercised on 
a simple subject, — the simplest almost that nature could ofifer. This 
was a monument to the infant daughter of Sir Brooke Boothby, now in 
Ashbourne church, Derbyshire. “ Simplicity and elegance,” says Dr 
Mavor, “ appear in the w'orkmanship — ^tenderness and innocence in the 
image. On a marble pedestal and slab, like a low table, is a mattress, 
with the child lying on it, both likewise in white marble. Her cheek, 
expressive of sufifering mildness, reclines on the pillow, and her little 
fevered hands gently rest on each other near to her head. The plain 
and only drapery is a frock, the skirt fiowing easily out before, and a 
ribbon sash, the knot twisted forward as it were by the restlessness of 
pain, and the two ends spread out in the same direction with the frock. 
The delicate naked feet are carelessly folded over each other, and the 
whole appearance is as if she had just turned in the tossings of her ill- 
ness, to seek a cooler or an easier place of rest.” The exhibition of this 
woi'k at Somei'set-house did more to extend Banks’s name, and procure 
him commissions, than all the works of infinitely greater labour, both 
as regards conception and execution, that had hitherto proceeded from 
under his chisel. 

Banks’s last work was the monument to Captain Westcott, in St 
Paul’s. It is, like most of this class of works of that day, allegorical 
and unimpressive ; the effect does not correspond with the execution. 
The same objection applies with perhaps still greater force to his monu- 
ment to Sir Eyre Coote in Westminster abbey. On this subject the 
following remarks are so admirable that we feel great pleasure in giving 
to them what additional currency our pages can confer : It is singu- 
lar to find, that with the peculiar excellency which distinguishes our 
national sculpture, more of merit should not exist in our museums and 
public monuments. Perhaps boards of official trustees and committees 
of taste may not form the best school of arts. The events of the last 
thirty years ought to have led to a different result. During the late 
wars, the eminent men who have fallen in the service of their country 
have been but too numerous, and parliament has been profuse (perhaps 
to a fault) of monuments to commemorate their glory and their loss. 
Those would have opened the noblest field for the artist. The higher 
feelings connected with national glory, with the attachment of free citi- 
zens to a free state, would, we might hope, have stimulated the enthu- 
siasm of the artist. Here we might have anticipated, that * in those 
mansions where the mighty rest,’ the names of our departed statesmen 
and warriors would have been handed down to posterity by the suc- 
cessful efforts of our great artists. We cannot imagine any object 
much more deepl}' interesting than a collection of monuments thus 
createil by national gratitude for public services and for departed 
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genius. Our shrines were worthy of being well-filled. Westminster, 
in all its poetic beauty, connected as it is with historical remembrances, 
and with those houses of parliament where oor statesmen and sages 
had acquired their fame ; St Paul's, only second to the most noble of 
Christian temples, round whose vault our trophies might have been 
placed and banners hung, and with names to commemorate like those 
of Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Nelson, Abereromby, Moore, and Byron, — 
these ought to have led to the erection of a series of monuments worthy 
of Great Britain. The tombs of these great men, bearmg simple but 
expressive inscriptions, would have furnished new motives to the young, 
and fresh energy to those who labour for honourable distinction : 

non ^ solo 

per gli estinti la tomba — 

The living would have been worshippers in a real temple of Britbh 
gratitude ; and the sensation which every scholar feels in visiting the 
tombs of * the starry Galileo,* of Michael Angelo, of Machiavel, of Al- 
fieri, Filangieri (^qui gloriam literariam honestavit') in the Santa 
Croce, would, in our country, and under our popular institutions, have 
been increased a thousand fold. But our national monuments have 
been, generally speaking, fiiilures. We have in the first place failed, 
by the extent to which the system has been injudiciously carried. 
The currency has been depreciated by an over-issue. The excitement 
produced by a great name is neutri^ed, on finding it succeeded by 
one memorable only for a coronet, a mitre, or a prebendal stall. Our 
second mistake has been in the character of the iisual designs. Our 
monuments want all individuality. They seek to personify abstract 
feelings, rather than to record particular greatness or worth. The 
veiled form of allegoiy suits not any strong emotion. The figures of 
Courage or Wisdom, however well-drawn or mythologically repre- 
sented, speak a much less eloquent language to the heart than the 
forms of Nelson or of Romilly. The shaft of death, the trumpet of fame, 
and even the anchor of Britannia herself, deserve to be laid upon the 
shelf, with the darts, torches, crooks and pipes, which are banished by 
sense and taste even from the verses of school-boys. ‘Toutes les 
glaces du nord,’ observes Boileau on a similar subject, ' ne sent pas 
plus froides que ces pens^es.' W'ho that has admired the simple statue 
of Newton in Trinity Chapel, would wish to see it replaced by an 
Urania with her sphere, even though her eight sisters were summoned 
to her assistance? "W^o would prefer the inflated bombast of the 
French school, as furnishing a design for the monument of Napoleon, 
to the following picturesque lines of Manzoni ? 

« 0 ! quante volte el tacito 
Morir d’un giomo inerte 
Cbimati i rai fulminei, 

Le braeda al sen conserte, 

Stella — e del di che furono 
Uassalse il sovvenir ! ’ ’** 

Edinburgh Review, vol, XLni, pp, 509-10. 
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BORN A.D. 1786. ^DIED A.D. 1800. 

This celebrated annotator on the writings of our great dramatist re- 
ceived his classical education at Kingston-upon-Thames and Eton, and 
at King’s college, Cambridge. In private life he appears to have been 
of a capricious and unamiable temper. The grand and almost exclusive 
aim of his life was the illustration of Shakspeare. 

In 1766 he published twenty of Shakspeare’s plays, in four volumes, 
8vo. In 1773, with the assistance of Dr Johnson, he published an 
illustrated edition- of the poet’s whole works, in ten volumes . 8vo, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1785, and a third, in fifteen volumes, 
in 1793. Mr Steevens possessed that knowledge which qualified him, in 
a superior degree, for the illustration of Shakspeare; and without which 
the most critical acumen would have proved abortive. He had, in short, 
studied the age of Shakspeare, and had employed his persevering indus- 
try in becoming acquainted with the writings, manners, and laws of 
that period, as well as the provincial peculiarities, whether of language 
or custom, which prevailed in difPerent parts of the kingdom, but more 
particularly in those where Shakspeare passed the early years of his life. 
This store of knowledge he was continually increasing by the acquisition 
of the rare and obsolete publications of a former age, which he spared no 
expense to obtain. In the preparation of the edition of 1793 for the 
press, he gave an instance of ecUtorial acfivity and perseverance almost 
without example. To this work he devoted a period of eighteen months ; 
and during that time he left his house every morning at one o’clock, 
with the Hampstead patrole, and proceeded, without any consideration 
of the weather or the season, to his friend Isaac Bead’s chambers, in 
Barnard’s Inn, where he was allowed to admit himself, and found a room 
prepared to receive him, with a sheet of the Shakspeare letter-press 
ready for correction. There was every book which he might wish to 
consult, and to Mr Read he could apply, on any doubt or sudden sug- 
gestion, to a knowledge of English literature perhaps equal to hb own. 
This nocturnal toil greatly accelerated * the printing of the work; as 
while the printers slept the editor was awake ; and thus, in less than 
twenty months he completed hb last spl^did edition of Shakspeare, in 
fifteen large octavo volumes. Mr Steevens was a good classical scholar. 
He possessed a very handsome fortune, which he managed with discre- 
tion, and was enabled by it to gratify his wishes, which he did without 
any regard to expense, in forming hb dbtingubhed collections of classi- 
cal learning, literaiy antiquity, and the arts connected with it. The 
latter years of his life he chiefly passed at Hampstead, in unvbitable 
seclusion, and seldom mixed with society but in booksellers’ shops, or 
the Shakspeare gallery, or the morning converzatione of Sir Joseph 
Banks. He bequeathed his valuable Shakspeare, illustrated with near 
1500 prints, to Lord Spencer ; his Hogarth perfect, with the exception 
of one or two pieces, to Mr Windham; and his corrected copy of Shak- 
speare, with 200 guineas, to his friend Mr Read. Besides his edition 
of Shakspeare, Mr Steevens made several contributions to Hogarth’s 
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Biographical anecdotes, and the ‘ Biographia Di*amatica.* He was also 
the author of a poem entitled ^ The Frantic Lover,’ which appeared in 
Dodsley’s Register. 


Baines Barrington* 

BOEX A.D. 1727. — DIED A. D. 1800. 

The honourable Daines Barrington was the fourth son of John 
Shute, first Lord-viscount Barrington. He studied at Oxford, and was 
afterwards called to the bar, where he was esteemed a sound lawyer but no 
pleader. He received a number of government appointments in succes- 
sion, and might probably have risen to a high judicial station, had he 
manifested any ambition that way ; but his love of literature withdrew 
him in a great measure from public life, and he ultimately retired fi*om 
the practice of the law in order to devote himself to his favourite studies. 
His first publication was his ^ Observations on the Statutes,* 1766, 4to. 
In 1773 he added an English translation and notes to Mr Elstob’s 
edition of the Saxon translation of Orosius, ascribed to King Alfred. 
In 1775 he published some ‘ Tracts on the Probability of reaching the 
North Pole;* and in 1781, ‘ 3Iiscelianies on various subjects.* He 
was also the author of several papers in the ‘ Archaeologia,’ and in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions.* 

He died on the 11th March, 1800. A particular enumeration of 
all his works is given in the 8d volume of Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes.’ His ‘ Observations upon the Statutes ’ is an exceedingly able 
performance. Its object was to obtain the repeal of obsolete and use- 
less statutes, and to digest and consolidate all acts relating to the same 
subject, into one uniform statute. His tracts on the North-west pass- 
age were republished by Colonel Beaufoy in 1SI8. 


BtmsIiaU* 

BOHN A. D. 1711. — DIED A. D, 1800. 

Thomas Dimsdale, Baron of the Russian empire, was the son of an 
apothecary near Epping in Essex. He studied medicine and surgery 
in the London hospitcds, under Symonds and Girle^ &Ed commenced 
the practice of his profession at Hertford about the year 1734. 

In 1745 he attended the duke of Cumberland’s army in the cam- 
paign against the Scottish rebels. In 1761 he took his degree as phy- 
sician. In 176S he was invited to the Russian court to inoculate her 
imperial majesty, Catherine, and her son the grand-duke. He obey^ the 
requisition, and was most munificently rewarded by a gift of £10,000, an 
annuity of £500, and the title of a Baron of the empire, with perpetual 
descent to his family. He was strongly urged to take up his abode in 
Russia, but declined the liberal overtures which were made to him with 
this view ; he was also treated with great condescension by Frederick 
III. of Prussia, while passing through Berlin on his return home. 

In 1776 he published oWrvations on the method then in use of 
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inoculating for small-pox. In 1780 he was chosen a representative in 
parliament for the borough at Hertford. In 1781 he was again called 
to the Russian court to inoculate the two sons of the grand-dukc, and 
was again most liberally rewarded for his trouble. 

In 1790 he retired from public life. He spent the remaining ten years 
of bis life in the midst of his family and a few select friends ; and expired 
at the advanced age of eighty-nine) on the 80tb of December, 1800. 

BORN A D. 1727.— DIES A. D. 1801. 

The maiden-name of this popular authoress was Mulso. Her family 
was a respectable one in Northamptonshire. She was bom in 1727, 
and is said to have attempted the composition of a romance before she 
had finished her tenth year, Richardson, the novelist, admired her 
greatly, and took every opportunity of introducing her to public atten- 
tion as an accomplished and highly moral writer. ■ 

The first productions of hers which were given to the world were, 
the interesting story of Fidelia, in ‘ The Adventurer;’ and a poem pre- 
fixed to her friend Mrs Carter’s translation of Epictetus; but her name 
only became known on the publication of a deservedly popular work, 
‘Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, addressed to a Young 
Lady.’ “ This was printed in 1778, and will long, it is to be hoped, 
maintain its place in the library of young women. It is distinguished 
by sound sense, a liberal as well as a warm spirit of piety, and a philo- 
sophy applied to its best use, the culture of the heart and affections. It 
has no s^ing eccentricities of thought,— no peculiarities of system,— 
it follows experience as its guide, and is content to produce effects of 
acknowledged ufilify by known and approved means. On these ac- 
counts, it is perhaps the most unexceptionable treatise that can be put 
into the hands of female youth. These letters are parficularly excel- 
lent in what relates to regulating the temper and feelings. Their style 
is pure and unaffected, and the manner grave and impressive. Those 
who choose to compare them in this respect with another widely circu- 
lated publication addressed about the same time to young women, (Dr 
Fordyce’s sermons,) will probably be of opinion, that the dignified sim- 
plicity of the female writer is much more consonant to true taste, than 
the affected prettinesses and constant glitter of the preacher. Mrs 
Chapone soon after published a volume of ‘ Miscellanies,’ containing 
one or two moral essays, and some elegant poems. The poems— 
which have the merit of many beautiful thoughts and some original 
images— seem not to have been sufficiently appreciated by the public; 
for they were not greatly noticed, owing perhaps to the mode of their 
publication.” Mrs Chapone died on the 25th of December, 1801. 
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BORN A. D* 1788.-r-DIED A. D. 1801. 

This composer discovered a genius for music at a very early age ; 
and having an excellent voice, he was placed in the choir of St PauFs 
at nine years of age. He afterwards became an articled pupil with ^fr 
Savage, and, at the expiration of his engagement, came forth one of the 
first extempore performers in the country. Soon after he left Mr 
Savage, he composed some songs for Sadler’s Wells, which almost im- 
mediately became veiy popular, especially the celebrated hunting-song, 
‘ Away ! to the copse lead away !’ About the year 1764 he assisted 
Michael Ame, son of Dr Ame, in the composition of the opera of 

* Alcmena.’ 

In this piece,” says Dr Busby, in a brief memoir of our composer, 

though its success was far from equal to its deserts, there were some 
choruses which, for their science, dignity, and fire of expression, de- 
serve to be classed with the greatest productions in that species of com- 
position ; while several of his airs, particularly the two bass songs, 

* Pois’d in Heaven’s eteraal Scale,’ and ^ Thus when young Ammon 
marched along,’ both sung by Champness, strongly picture his energy 
and vigour of imagination, and prove that he felt the character for 
which they were written. This piece was shortly afterwards succeeded 
by the ‘ Rites of Hecate,’ a musical drama, in which bis powers were 
again displayed in an eminent degree ; especially in the song, « A fond 
Father’s bliss is to number his race,’ the melody of which is particularly 
rich and dignified. 

But neither these avocations, nor the attention demanded by his 
pupils, wholly diverted his mind from cathedral composition. Retiring 
occasionally firom the gay and busy concerns of life, he indulged that 
propensity which had its birth in the choir, and produced a number of 
anthems, the excellencies of which have been universally confessed and 
admired. Among them we have particularly to name his ‘ Call to re- 
membrance,’ the artful and close imitations of the first movement of 
which are inimitably fine, while the beauty and sweetness of melody in 
the other movements is every where original and striking. He also, at 
the express desire of the reverend Charles Wesley, brother of the cele- 
brated John Wesley, set to music a collection of Hymns, written by 
that gentleman, the melodies of which are peculiarly elegant, yet ex- 
ceedingly chaste and appropriate. 

In the catch and glee style he has given the most convincing ex- 
amples of his diversity of taste and ingenuity ; in evidence of which it 
is only necessary to mention his ^ O my Clarissa, cruel fair’ — I lov’d 
thee, beautifol and kind’ — ^Consign’d to dust beneath this stone’ — 

* Here on his back lies Sir John Keeling’ — and * Ye birds for whom I 
rear’d this grove.’ About the year 1770 he was among the candidates 
for the gold-medal given by the Noblemen’s catch-club at the Thatched 
house, St James’s-street, to the composer of the best cheerful glee, 
which medal he obtained by his charming and well-known glee for three 
voices, ‘ Underneath this myrtle shade.’ As proofs of the beauty and 
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originality of his fancy in ballad-composition, every one will admit the 
charming pastoral melody of ‘Ye Shepherds and Nymphs of the grove/ — 
the mellifluous and affecting air of ‘ When Damon languished at my 
feet,* sung by Mrs Baddely, in the tragedy of ‘ The Gamester, ~the ex- 
pressive passages in ‘ When beauty on the Lover’s cheek,* and above 
all, hb popular and universally admired ‘ Kate of Aberdeen,’ the beauty 
and sweetness of which will be felt and acknowledged in this countiy as 
long as taste for vocal music exists,** 

Battishill died on the 10th of December, 1801. For the last thirty 
years of his life his name seldom appeared in the list of publishing 
composers. In the opinion of Dr Busby, nothing but greater applica- 
tion was wanting to this composer to have made him the greatest mu- 
sician this countiy ever produced, Parcel excepted.** 

BORN A. D. 1735. — niEn a.d. 1801. 

John Millar, professor of law in the university of Glasgow, and 
one of the ablest political and historical writers of the last century, was 
the son of a clergyman in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. He was 
sent to college at Glasgow in his eleventh year, where, notwithstanding 
his extreme youth, he made a highly respectable appearance in the li- 
terary classes. He was originally intended for the minbterial profes- 
sion, but was permitted to gratify hb own preference for the bar. 

After having completed his full literary curriculum, he attended the 
lectures of Dr Adam Smith ; after which he entered as tutor into the 
family of Lord Karnes. “ It seldom happens,” says one who had been 
a pupil of Mr Millar, that we can trace the genealogy of a literary 
progeny so correctly as the two circumstances, which have now been 
mentioned, enable us to do that of Mr Millar’s future studies. It is 
perfectly evident to all who are acquainted with their writings, that hb 
speculations are all formed upon the model of those of Lord Karnes 
and Dr Smith, and that hb merit consbts almost entirely in the accu- 
racy with which he surveyed, and the sagacity with which he pursued 
the path which they had the merit of dbeovering. It was one great 
object of both those original authors, to trace back the history of so- 
ciety to its most simple and universal elements, — ^to resolve almost all 
that has been ascribed to positive institution into the spontaneous and 
irresistible development of certain obvious principles, — and to show 
with how little contrivance or political wisdom the most complicated 
and apparently artificial schemes of policy might have been erected. 
This b very nearly the preebe definition of what Mr Millar aimed at 
accomplishing in his lectures and publications; and when we find that 
he attended the lectures of Dr Smith, and lived in the family of Lord 
Karnes, we cannot hesitate to ascribe the bent of his genius, and the 
peculiar tenor of his specubtions, to the impressions he must have re- 
ceived from those early concurrences.” 

In 1760 Mr Millar was called to the bar ; but having married early 
in life, he was soon after induced to relinqubh the very flattering pros- 
pects which it presented for the more certain emoluments of professor 
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of law in tbe university of Glasgow, to which chair, by the interest of 
Loi'd Karnes and Dr Smith, he was immediately appointed. He filled 
this situation for nearly forty years in a manner highly beneficial to the 
universi^ and most honourable to himself. 

He taught two classes of civil law ; in the first, prelecting on the In- 
stitutions, — ^in the second, on the Pandects of Justinian. Besides 
teaching the civil law — which was more peculiarly the duty of his 
office — he gave each session a course of lectures on government; he 
also taught, every second year, a class of Scotch law ; and for a few 
years before his death he delivered a course of lectures on the law of 
England. His nephew and biographer, ^Ir Craig, says he ‘‘never 
wrote his lectures ; but was accustomed to speak from notes, contain- 
ing his arrangement, his chief topics, and some of his principal facts 
and illustrations. For the transitions from one part of his subject to 
another, the occasional allusions, the smaller embellishments, and the 
whole of the expression, -he trusted to that extemporaneous eloquence 
which seldom fails a speaJcer deeply interested in his subject. In some 
branches of science, where tbe utmost precision of language is requisite 
to avoid obscurity or error, such a mode of lecturing may be attended 
W'ith much difficulty, and several disadvantages ; but in morals, in juris- 
prudence, in law, and in politics, if the professor make himself com- 
pletely roaster of the different topics he is to illustrate, if he possess 
ideas dear and defined, with tolerable facility in expressing them, the 
little inelegancies into which he may occasionally be betrayed, the 
slight hesitation which he may not always escape, will be much more 
than compensated by the fulness of his illustrations, the energy of his 
manner, and that interest which is excited, both in the hearer and 
speaker, by extemporaneous eloquence.” “Not satisfied,** continues 
Mr Craig, “ with explaining his opinions in the most perspicuous man- 
ner in his lecture, Mr MUlar encouraged such of the students as had 
not fully comprehended his doctrines, or conceived that there was 
some error in his reasonings, to state to him their difficulties and ob- 
jections. With this view, at the conclusion of tbe lecture, a little circle 
of his most attentive pupils was formed around him, when the doctrines 
which had been delivered were canvassed with the most perfect free- 
dom. Before a professor can admit of such a practice, he must be 
completely master of his subject, and have acquired some confidence in 
his own quickness at refuting objections, and detecting sophistry. A 
few instances of defeat might be injurious to his reputation, and to the 
discipline of the class. But should he possess a clear comprehension of 
all tbe bearings of his system, joined to quickness of understanding, 
and tolerable ease of expression, he will derive the most important ad- 
vantages from the unrestrained communications of his pupib. He will 
learn where he has foiled to convey his ideas with accuracy, where he 
has been too concise, or where imperfect analogies have led him into 
slight mistakes ; and he will easily find a ffiture opportunity to intro- 
duce new illustrations, to explain what has been misapprehended, or 
correct what was really an error. To tbe student such a practice in- 
sures accurate knowle%e ; it teaches the important lesson of consider- 
ing opinions before adopting them ; and gives an additional incitement 
to strict and vigilant attention. Accordingly, to be able to state diffi- 
culties with propriety, was justly looked upon, by the more ingenious 
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and attentive students, as no slight proof of proficiency; and to be an 
active and intelligent member of the fireside committee, never failed to 
give a young man some consideration among his companions**’ 

In 1771 he published a work entitled, < The Origin of the Distinc- 
tion of Ranks : or an Inquiry into the circumstances which give rise to 
Influence and Authority in the different Members of Society.* In this 
work he has embodied the principal portion of his lectures in civil law 
under the head ^ Rights of Persons,* and also a brief view of the first 
part of his lectures on government It was received in a very flatter- 
ing manner by the public, and has gone through several editions.^ 

In 1787 he published the first volume of his ‘ Historical View of the 
English Government* It was Mr Millar* s design in this publication 
to exhibit an historical view of the English government from the ear- 
liest periods of its independent existence down to the present times, 
under the three great general heads of its existence as a feudal aristo- 
cracy, then as a feudal monarchy, and lastly as, what he has called, a 
commercial government The first form of government prevailed from 
the establishment of the Saxon down to the Norman conquest. The 
second, according to Mr Millar’s views, extends from the Conquest to 
the accession of the House of Stuart. The third form was established 
by the Revolution in 1688. The manuscript of this portion of the 
work, however, was left in an unfinished state on the death of the 
author. That portion which had the benefit of his revision and prepa- 
ration for the press, forms, in the London edition of 1803, four vols. 
8vo. The first part of this performance contains some admirable dis- 
sertations on the origin of the feudal system, and the philosophy of 
government in general. In the second part his chief object seems to 
be to correct ihe erroneous representations of Hume, and to prove 
that the government of England was never, at any period, an absolute 
government. He does not scruple to say that Charles I* was justly 
beheaded, although he is inclined to think that it was an inexpedient 
measure to put him to death. He argues that a republic is the most 
suitable form of government either for a very small or a very extensive 
country ; but he is very unmerciful towards the protector of England’s 
commonwealth. He e^ogizes the prince of Orange, and seems to re- 
gret that James II* was not made to share the fate of Charles. The 
fourth volume contains some very interesting essays on the history of 
law, the progress of the fine arts, and the philosophy or economy of 
commerce and manufactures. 

Mr Millar died in 1801. His private character was highly amiable. 
“ His uncommon vivacity, good humour, and ingenuity, made his con- 
versation delightful to persons but little addicted to literary pursuits ; 
while the extent and variety of his information, the closeness and accu- 
racy of his reasoning, and the readiness and originality of his illustra- 
tions, enabled him to make a distinguished figure in more select and 
cultivated societies. ‘ On the sulgect of politics,* Mr Craig states with 
great candour, ‘ he argued always with zeal ; and, towards the end of 
his life, with a considerable degree of keenness. He, who had refused 
the offer of a lucrative place, which might have introduced him to 

* It is to the 4th edition of this work (Edinburgh, 1606, 8vo.) that Mr Craig*s bio- 

graphical notice of the author is prediLed. 
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higher honours, because he feared that his acceptance might be con- 
strued into an engagement to support an administration whose meas- 
ures he condemned, had little allowance to make for those who sacri- 
ficed their principles to their interest* Ever steady and consistent 
himself, be was apt to suspect the purity of the motives from which all 
violent and sudden changes in political opinion arose ; without perhaps 
making a due degree of allowance for that alarm, which, however hurt- 
ful in its consequences, was the natural result of the blind fanaticism of 
several popular societies. On a subject too, which he had studied with 
the utmost care, he naturally might be rather impatient of ignorant and 
presumptuous contradiction ; nor could his mind brook the imputations 
which, at a season of political intolerance, were so liberally passed on 
all the opposers of ministerial power. Arguing frequently under con- 
siderable irritation of mind, perhaps unavoidable in his particular cir- 
cumstances, it is not impossible that expressions may have escaped him 
which might afibrd room for mistake or misrepresentation.* ** 

In his politics, it is scarcely necessaiy- to say he was a decided whig, 
and would not perhaps have refused the appellation of republican. In 
domestic politics, he usually adhered to the measures of the marquess 
of Rockingham and Fox ; he was a warm friend to the extension of the 
elective franchise, and sympathized deeply with the French people in 
their great movement on behalf of the natural rights and liberties of 
mankind. 


JESliUWam 

BORN A.D. 1710. — DIED A. D. ISO I. 

This eminent physician and accomplished scholar was born in Lon- 
don, and educated at schools there and at Cambridge. In 1730 he 
obtained a fellowship of St John's college, and began to direct his atten- 
tion to medicine. He took the degree of IM.D. in 1739, and practised 
physic in the university for above ten years. During this period he 
read a yearly course of lectures in Materia Medica. 

In 1746 he became a fellow of the Royal college of physicians, and 
two years afterwards, settled in London, where he quickly rose into 
very extensive practice. In 1778 the Royal society of medicine in 
Paris enrolled him amongst its associates. He lived to the advanced 
age of ninety-one years, and died in peace on the 17th of May, 1801. 

Dr Heberden was a deeply pious man, of great gentleness of disposi- 
tion, and amiable manners. His professional eminence was undisputed 
while he lived, and his writings hold a very high place in the medical 
literature of Europe. His son published an edition of his Commenta- 
ries on the Histoiy and Cure of Diseases in the original Latin, with an 
English translation, and memoir of the author, in 1802. His commu- 
nications to the ^ Medical Trausactions* are numerous and important; 
he has also some papers in the Transactions of the Royal society. In 
1763 an edition of the ‘ Supplices Mulieres’ of Euripides, with Mark- 
land’s notes, was printed at the sole expense of Dr Heberden, to w^hom 
that eminent scholar was greatly indebted and strongly attached. Dr 
Heberden was one of the writers of the ‘ Athenian Lettei's.* 

VI. 2 p 
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Rofint 

BORN A.D. 1728 . — DIED A.D. 1801 . 

The father of this historian of our East Indian transactions was a phy- 
sician in the service of the honourable Company. Robert was born in 
the Travancore country, in 1728, but was sent to England for his edu- 
cation, and entered at Harrow school when only six years of age. On 
leaving school he was placed for twelve months in the oflSce of the ac- 
comptant-general of the African company, to obtain a general notion of 
foreign commercial transactions. He then embarked for Calcutta, 
where he arrived in 1742, and was immediately engaged in the civil 
ser\dce of the Company. 

He returned to England in 1752, and was in frequent communica- 
tion with government on the best plans for supporting British interests 
in Hindostan, and consolidating our East Indian territories. In 1754 
he again embarked for India on being appointed by the court of directors 
a member of the council of Fort St George, During the years 1757-8 
he filled the office of commissary and accomptant-general in India ; but 
his health obliged him to return to Britain in 1760. 

Settling in London, he employed himself in drawing up a ‘ History of 
the Military Transactions of the British nation in Hindostan from the 
year 1745.* The first volume of this work, bringing down the histoiy 
to 1756, was published in 1763, and extremely well-received by the 
public. The Company marked their sense of its merits by gi\’ing him 
free access to all their records, and appointing him their historiographer 
with a salary of £400 per annum. 

To obtain the most accurate information respecting the struggle with 
the French power in India, which w'as to form the leading subject of 
the second volume of his history, Mr Orme visited France in 1778, 
where he was well-received, and liberally fiimished with authentic 
documents. In 1778 he published his second volume, containing a 
narrative of our East Indian transactions from 1756 to 1768, with an 
examination of the Rise and Progress of English commerce in Bengal, 
and an account of the Mahommedan power in Hindostan from its esta 
blishment in 1800. 

In 1782 Mr Orme published ^ Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire of the Zvlorattoes, and of the English concerns in Indostan, 
from the year 1659,’ This was his last publication. His health had 
been giving w*ay for many years. He retired from the metropolis in 
1792, and spent the remaining years of his life at Ealing, where he died 
in 1801. He bequeathed his books and papers to the East India com- 
pany, in whose library they now remain. 

Mr Orme appears to have discharged his public duties with great 
zeal and high ability ; his private life is represented to have been re- 
spectable and amiable. He lived in habits of intercourse and corres- 
pondence with most of the eminent literary characters of his day, and 
appears to have enjoyed their confidence and esteem. 

His first and principal historical work is formed on the historic 
models of antiquity. It is minute in its details, and laboured in its’ 
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descriptive passages and delineations ; but seldom aims at what may be 
called the philosophy of history, or at those large and comprehensive 
views which are now expected from the historian of nations. Its style 
is neat and often spirited. The ‘ Historical Fragments* are written in 
an inferior manner. They are at once more laboured and less effective. 
The following is a fair specimen of our authoris style. Having mention- 
ed the seizure of Surat, iNIr Orme proceeds thus : — 

Aurengzebe felt the disgrace, as well as the detriment of the insult ; 
and foresaw it might be repeated, until the city were better fortided ; 
which required time; unless Sevagi were coerced by the strongest 
necessity of self-defence. The whole army of the Decau invaded his 
territorj', the conduct of the war w as committed to Jysing, the Rajah of 
Abnir ; who had a secret instruction to entice Sevagi to Dcihi, but pre- 
ferred the nobler exercise of tlie sword, until the active and obstinate 
resistance of Sevagi produced a solemn assurance of safety from Au- 
rengzebe himself ; on which he set out for Delhi, accompanied by a 
decent retinue, and his eldest son. He had formed several excellent 
ofiicers, worthy of trust, and ordered them to keep up his whole force, 
under the usual strictness, and ready to move at his call ; but forbade 
them to trust any letters from himself unless confirmed by the verbal 
messages of particular, persons whom he took with him, in appearance 
as menial servants. He was received by Aurengzebe with much 
courtesy ; which continued, until the ladies of the seraglio, incited by 
the wife of Chaest Khan, in revenge for the death of her son, and the 
disgrace of her husband, solicited Aurengzebe, not unwilling, to destroy 
him. But the high Omrahs said they had no other security for their 
own lives, than the word of the king, and that the Hindoo Rajahs would 
revolt at such a breach of faith to one of their own condition. Sevagi, 
at the public audience, upbraided Aurengzebe with the intention, and 
said that he thought Cha^t Khan and Surat bad taught him better the 
value of such a servant ; then drew his dagger to stab himself ; but his 
arm was stopped. Aurengzebe condescended to soothe him, repeated 
his first assumnee of safety, and requested his service in the expedition 
he was preparing against Caadaiiar. Sevagi replied, he could com- 
mand no troops but his own, and was permitted to send for them. 
Nevertheless his dwelling and all his doings were narrowly watched. 
He sent his letters by his trusty messengers, who carried orders very 
different from the letters. His army moved into Guzerat, on the road 
to Delhi, and small parties, too small to create suspicion, were sent for- 
ward, one beyond another, with the fleetest horses. When the fore- 
most reached its station, Sevagi and his son were carried out of their 
dwelling at night in covered baskets, such as fruit and repasts are sent 
in from persons of distinction to one another ; and a boat, as for com- 
mon passengers, was waiting at the extremity of the city. They passed 
the river unsuspected, when Sevagi giving the boatman money, bid 
him go and tell Aurengzebe, that he had caiTied Sevagi and his son 
across the Jumna ; then mounting with the first party, they set off at 
speed, and recrossed the river at a ford lower down ; after which their 
track and stations were through an unfrequented circuit to the west of 
the great cities, and amongst the mountains. The son, who had not 
yet reached his growth, emulating his father, sunk, and died in the way, 
of fatigue ; and the father, leaving attendants to perform the obsequies 
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of his funeral pile, pushed on until he joined his army in Guzerat ; 
which he turned with burning vengeance against the Mogul’s lands, 
wheresoever they were not appeased by money, or opposed by strong 
situations. Surat, as the most scornful defiance, Sevagi reserved to 
hinaself. A new wall was begun, but far from finished ; and the in- 
habitants, to prevent his troops from entering the city, as well as to re- 
move them from the manufacturing villages around, capitulated with 
him in his camp, for a ransom, which he did not raise to excess, as he 
intended to come again for more. The Rajah Jysing was again em- 
ployed to oppose him, and, as before, with instructions to persuade his 
return to Delhi ; to which Sevagi replied, that he did not think Au- 
rengzebe such a fool, as to think him such a one, to trust himself a 
second time to the man who had once deceived him.” 


Erasmus SBatintn. 

BOEN A. D. 1731. — ^niED A. D. 1802. 

Erasmus Darwin, an English physician, celebrated as a philoso- 
pher and poet, was born on the 12th of December, 1731, at Elston, 
or Elveston in Nottinghamshire, where his father, Robert Darwin, 
Esq. barrister, had a country seat. He was educated at Chesterfield 
under the care of the Rev. Mr Burrows. At this early period of 
life he is said to have exhibited more than usual talent; he excelled in 
classical learning and mechanics, though from an early acquired dis- 
like to mathematics he never became a proficient in the physical sciences. 
It does not appear to be certain at which university he studied first ; our 
biographer says that in 1753 he went to Edinburgh, and in two years 
after entered at St John’s college, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of Bachelor in medicine in 1755; another says that after graduating in 
Cambridge he went to pursue his studies in Edinburgh. Both may be 
correct. He wrote a thesis, when graduating in Cambridge, on the 
motion of the heart and arteries, as caused by the stimulating qualities 
of the blood. One of the earliest of his poems appeared on the occasion 
of the death of Frederick, prince of Wales; it will be found among the 
collection of verses 'which appeared on that occasion at Cambridge, but 
it does not display any extraordinary talent. 

In Nottingham, where he first commenced practice as a physician, 
he remained but a short time, having been unsuccessful; he removed 
therefore to Litchfield in 1756. He had not been long there, when a 
fortunate circumstance occurred, which gave him considerable celebrity. 
An eminent physician of the place, who had for a long time monopo- 
lized the medical practice in Litchfield, bad pronounced a young man, 
ill of a fever, to be beyond the power of medicine; when Darwin was 
consulted as a last resource. By a different plan of treatment from that 
proposed by his competitor, Darwin was successful in restoring the pa- 
tient to health. His reputation was thus early established, and his prac- 
tice increased rapidly, so that the other gentieman was obliged to depart 
from the field, when Darwin succeeded to all his practice. In 1757 he 
married his first wife. This lady, a Miss Howard of Litchfield, was at 
that time only eighteen years of age, and is spoken of in the most flatter- 
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ing terms, as remarkable for strong understanding, refined taste, ingen- 
uous sweetness, delicacy, and fortitude. Unfortunately, her health suf- 
fered much when she became a mother; but, by the utmost attention and 
the exercise of the highest skill on the part of her talented husband, she 
was enabled to live for thirteen years. Of five children only three lived 
beyond the period of infancy. One, an attorney at Derby, was possessed 
of respectable talents and excellent dispositions, but being of a melan- 
choly temperament, he put an end to his existence at an early age. 
Charles was educated as a physician, and exhibited unusual talents, but 
died before he was twenty-one years of age. Robert became a physi- 
cian at Shrewsbury, where he attained considerable eminence. 

In 1778 Dr Darwin was employed in the family of Colonel Pole of 
Radbum in Derb 3 ’shire. During his intercourse with Mrs Pole, be bad 
many opportunities of remarking in her that superiority of intellectual 
and mord qualifications, which induced him afterwards to solicit her 
hand. The death of Colonel Pole, in 1780, enabled him to do so, and 
he married her in 1781. Prom this union he experienced much happi- 
ness, and had several additions to his family^. Very soon after this time, 
he left Litchfield and settled in Derby, where he soon was extensively^ 
engaged in practice. 

From a very early period of life Dr Darwin had been accustomed to 
the writing of poetry, and many anonymous pieces of his appeared in 
the periodical publications of the day*. It is dangerous, however, for a 
medical man to appear before the world as a poet, if he desires to suc- 
ceed in the practice of his own profession ; and therefore Darwin, warned 
by the examples of Akenside and Armstrong, refrained from the dis- 
closure of his secret till his reputation as a medical man was somewhat 
established. His first acknowledged work was entitled the ‘ Botanic 
Garden ;* in one part of which he describes the economjr of vegetation, 
in another the loves of the plants, illustrated with scientific notes. This 
appeared in 1791, the second part being published from motives of 
policy a short time before the other. The popularity of this work was 
at first considerable, but it was short-lived; its merits will be afterwards 
examined. On this work he had been engaged for a very long time 
previous to its publication. 

In 1794 he published the first volume of his greatest work, entitled 
‘Zoonomia, or the laws of Organic life.’ This volume was entirely theo- 
retical, and contains a development of his metaphysical notions respect- 
ing the operations of the mind and body. The second volume, contain- 
ing an application of these principles to the science and art of medicine, 
appeared in 1796. His suteequent works, which are of much less merit, 
are, an Essay on female education, published in 1795 ; ‘Phytologia, or the 
Philosophy of Agriculture and Gardening,’ in 1800; and a posthumous 
poetical work, ‘ The Temple of Nature, or the Origin of Society.’ While 
in Derby, he was one of those most active in the formation of a Philoso- 
phical society, of which he became president. 

In 1801 he retired from practice, and went to spend the remainder 
of his life in an estate left to him by his son, called the Prior^'. But his 
health was now broken, and he did not live long to enjoy his retirement. 
He had been subject to infiammation In the lungs, and soon after his re- 
moval from Derb}’, he was taken ill of that disorder. By repeated blood- 
letting he obtained considerable relief, but on the 10th April, 1802, he 
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Jiad a relapse from which he never recovered. It does not appear that 
the nature of his disorder was well-understood, but during his life it 
was believed to consist in inflammation of the lungs. He died on the 
18th of the same month, in the 71st year of his age; when his body 
was examined, nothing could be found that satisfactorily explained 
the cause of his death. His fomily consisted at that time of a widow 
and six children. 

The character of Dr Darwin as a man, as a physician, as a poet, and 
as a philosopher, deserves attentive consideration* 

The personal appearance of Darwin was not prepossessing. His 
form was rather unwieldy, and his movements were awkward, which, 
added to a defect in bis speech, were serious impediments to his success 
as a medical man. But the qualities of his mind amply compensated 
for any bodily defects. Though the form of his countenance was far 
from agreeable, a kindness of disposition and a lively spirit imparted to 
it a power of pleasing even greater than that possessed by ordinary per- 
sons to whom nature had been more favoui'able in point of personal 
appeai'ance. Though exti*emely benevolent and generally gentle in his 
manner, he was sometimes hasty and impatient of opposition. On such 
occasions he is said to have been by no means sparing of the lash of 
sarcasm, which his commanding talents rendered it easy for him to apply. 
He met occasionally with Dr Johnson when the latter visited Litchfield, 
but from some cause, which does not appear to be known, there existed 
no cordiality between them. He had a failing by no means uncommon 
to great minds, being rather fond of admiration, and far from insensible 
to flattery. Yet with the inconsistency which usually characterizes per- 
sons of such feelings, he was unsparing in his ridicule of all persons in 
whom he discovered the same propensities. He was inclined to be 
sceptical,— though the name of Deist, which has been applied to him, 
does not appear to be \rell-deserved. On the subject of his speculative 
opinions on religious matters, we are possessed of little information; he 
was connected with no church, but many parts of his works contain very 
exalted religious sentiments. He was at least a man of excellent moral 
character, and of a most benevolent disposition. As a physician, he 
was guided by that sound judgment, and originality of thought, which 
we find in many parts of his writings* He was an accurate and an at- 
tentive observer of nature, and he is known to have been in general 
eminently successful. 

The early poetical works of Dr Darwin are not distinguished in any 
uncommon degree. The most successful of his works, the ‘ Botanic 
Garden,’ was for a time excessively popular ; but it has now fallen out 
of notice, and is perhaps rated even below its real value.^ The subject 
is perhaps an unfortunate one, — for a poem on a philosophical subject 
can seldom be pleasing to the multitude, however much its beauties 
may appear to the few who can appreciate the philosophical value, 
without being unmindful of the poetical merits, of the piece. Allegori- 
cal descriptions of philosophical subjects must, to become and remain 
popular, be treated with great delicacy; if not peculiarly successful, 
there is but a step between it and the ridiculous ; and while an approach 
to this may for a time remain unobserved from a connection with no- 


* See Blackwood’s Magazine, yoI. v, p. 163 . 
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velty of design and elegance of expression, the effect produced soon 
wears off, and the only lasting impression is that of disgust However 
undeserving the work of Dr Darwin may be of such feelings, it cannot 
be denied that there are not many minds that will turn from a perusal 
of bis ‘ Botanic Garden,* without at least a feeling of satiety. There is 
much elegance of diction and loftiness of expression, but these are too 
often supplanted by passages, the good taste of which is doubtful, and 
in which the bombastic takes the place of the lofty. The notes ap- 
pended to this poem are often very good, and contain many shrewd ob- 
servations on philosophy- and natural history. The last poetical work 
of Dr Darwin never was popular, and is now almost forgotten, though 
but little inferior to the ‘ Botanic Garden.* It describes the produc- 
tion of life ; the reproduction of life ; the progress of mind, and of good 
and evil. It illustrates to a certain extent the metaphysical opinions 
advanced in the ‘ Zoonomia.' The originality of Dr Darwin*s poetry 
has been doubted, though no proof has been given of his having stolen 
from any author. A philosophic poem by Henry Brooke, entitled 
* Universal Beauty,’ published in 1736, — and a Latin poem by De la 
Croix, entitled ‘ Connubia Florum,* are mentioned as the sources from 
which much of his imagery and the general plan of his ‘ Botanic Gar- 
den’ may have been drawn ; but we have no reason to derogate from tlie 
merit of Darwin, such as it is, from all that has been said in proof of 
the connection of his work with these. 

The fame of Darwin rests with better reason on his greatest work, 
the ^ Zoonomia.’ This most Ingenious work is now little read, yet it 
is so much deserving of being known, that we shall not scrapie to spend 
a little time in stating the principles which are laid down in it. The 
subject of the work is, the laws of organic life, under which title we 
find a desenption of the operations of the intellect and of the living 
body in health and disease. The application of the above title to 
these leads us to expect a material theory; and though by some subtlety 
of reasoning this conclusion may perhaps be avoided, the general im- 
pression which a perusal of the work conveys, is certainly this, that 
Daru’in was a materialist The first principle of the theory of Darwin 
is, that all activities consist in motion. ‘Olotion,** he says, ‘‘ con- 
sidered as a cause, precedes every’ eftect ; and considered as an efiect, 
immediately succeeds every cause.” He makes a distinction between 
spirit and matter, the former commencing or producing motion, the 
latter receiving and communicating it The motions of matter are 
those of gravitation, chemistry, and life. Of the motions of spirit he 
says nothing ; but ftom bis supposition that motion may be predicated 
of spirit as a cause or efiect of material motion, it is obvious that bis 
ideas of the distinction between spirit and matter are by no means well- 
defined. The avowed objects of his researches are the vital motions. 
By the term sensorium Darwin describes not only the immediate organ 
of sense, the source of nervous energy in the brain, but that principle 
to which our sensations are ultimately carried, and from which oar vo- 
litions emanate. Our senses cannot recognise its existence, except 
through the medium of its efiects, and it is therefore that principle 
which is in general called mind and principle of life. To this principle, 
however, he ascribes functions much more limited than those which me- 
taphysicians in general are inclined to ascribe to it. The operations of 
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thought and association are situated in the organs of sense ; the senso- 
riuni can only perceive, or be brought into a state of pleasure or pain, 
and it can will^ or exist in a condition which is immediately followed 
by certain motions of the bodily organs* He conceives these condi- 
tions of perceiving and willing to be active, and to consist in what he 
denominates sensorial motions. All ideas, according to his theory, have 
a relation to objects of sense, both in their origin, and in our percep- 
tions or comprehension of them. This principle is a correct one, 
though not recognised as such by all philosophers. It may not be im- 
proper to illustrate it a little here, as it is not very fully brought out in 
the work of Darwin. The mind is first brought into action by receiv- 
ing certain impressions from external objects through the organs of 
sense, and to these objects and impressions alone, its frelings and judg- 
ments have for a time a direct reference. More lately abstract ideas 
are formed, and when these are analyzed, we find them to be merely 
generalizations of processes connected with external objects, or mere 
metaphorical descriptions of what we cannot comprehend, effected by 
means of terms drawn from conceptions of the qualities and processes 
of matter. Our idea of a spirit is only a negative one,— it is not matter, 
its properties are not those of matter. Our idea of benevolence implies 
a conception of a train of circumstances connected solely with matter. 
Thus iar an accurate fundamental principle may be drawn from the 
words of Darwin. But he ventures further than mere observation will 
carry him. He draws a parallel between the states of mind which 
arise from external impressions, and those which are produced by the 
internal operations of the mind itself. He considers that if it be ad- 
mitted as proved that a certain state of motion is present in the act of 
sensation, the same must be present w^hen the operation of the intellect 
has any reference to that sensation. Hence his definition of an idea,^ — 
That notion of external things, with which our organs of sense origi- 
nally make us acquainted,— a contraction, motion, or configuration of 
the fibres which constitute the immediate organ of sense.” In this de- 
finition we observe some correct and some erroneous principles ; though 
it must be acknowledged that the error is the more prominent feature. 
The term idea, is taken in a limited sense, and signifies that which we 
cowjorcAewi/,— which is illustrated by the words with which a German 
author (Bartels, Pathog. Physiol.) commences his work, — “We can 
only form an idea of that which our understanding can bring within 
the limits of a description, and so, as it were, comprehend** Of an ob- 
ject thus comprehended we may be said to have an idea; in other 
words, we describe it in terms which our understanding can admit ofl 
Our ideas are thus comprehended only in so far as they can be de- 
scribed in terms originally applied to material objects. This principle 
runs through the whole structure of language. In this sense our ideas 
have all a relation to external things, and may be said to be originally 
made known to us by our organs of sense. But for our notions 
drawn from matter we could never have had an idea of an immaterial 
substance, — ^we conceive the absence of those qualities which are present 
in matter ; further than this we can have neither idea nor conception of 
any qualities peculiar to immateriality, we can only imagine that such 
may exist. When we come therefore to the description of the activities 
of immatcri^ substances, we must restrict ourselves to the simple state- 
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ment of sequences of phenomena. We may form an idea of them by 
analogical description ; but we do not comprehend the acts themselves, 
we only comprehend the description of a similar process supposed to be 
carried on by material agents. Having therefore no proper conception 
of such substances or their modes of action, we may use what terms we 
please to describe them, so long as we keep to acknowledged metaphor ; 
but when we attempt to speak with certainty, and to use the terms in 
their literal sense, we overstep the boundaries of true philosophy, and 
are apt to wander in hypothesis and error. In the use of the term 
originally in the definition of Dr Darwin, there is some ambiguity, if 
not error. If it be understood to imply that the materials on which all 
our conceptions are founded, are drawn from a series of impressions, it 
is correctly employed. But the sense in which Dr Darwin uses it, 
implies more probably that any idea may be produced without refiec- 
tion by the simultaneous existence of certain bodily conditions. Our 
ideas are acknowledged to be built up of materids drawn from the 
senses, but even some of those which have a direct relation to objects 
of sense, are not states of mind produced by a single impression, but 
they are abstractions and generalizations formed by the workings of 
the intellect on a series of impressions. Such are our notions of weight, 
of solidity, of space, and of time, which can be represented by no mere 
bodily condition. But Dr Darwin thinks that as impressions are ne- 
cessary to the formation of ideas, there must be a state of body at once 
equivdent to the aggregate of the impressions and to the mental con- 
ception. From the principles already advsmced, this theory is evi- 
dently without foundation ; and though we cannot deny the possibility 
of it, we say that we have no right to come to such a conclusion. 
The second part of the definition contains a description of Dr Darwin’s 
notion on this subject, which is, on the grounds we have stated, to be 
considered as a mere hypothesis resting on nothing and explaining no- 
thing. There is some peculiarity in Dr Darwin’s definition of sensa- 
tion and perception ; but be uses the terms at difierent times in a man- 
ner which shows that his meaning is by no means well-defined, at least 
it is difl3cult to trace the connection between his definitions and the 
use w^hich he makes of the words. Sensation is defined at one place to 
be a consciousness of pleasure or pain, without reference to the in- 
fluence of external objects; at another place the term is used as 
descriptive of the change in the seosorium originating in affection of 
the organ of sense. Perception is, according to him, a consciousness 
of pleasure or pain, along with an activity of the organ of sense, which, 
having a reference to the object or process which caused the sensation, 
is equivalent to what be calls an idea. Sensation then is a condition of 
the sensorium capable of being produced by the influence of external 
objects acting on the organs of sense, and by the action of these organs 
independent of external impression. We are naturallj'^ led to inquire 
into the supposed nature of this last process. The sequences, accord- 
ing to which mental conditions arise without immediate external in- 
fluence, are generally denominated association; in other words, we 
describe under this name the general relation of cause and effect in 
which our thoughts and feelings stand to one another. In the com- 
mon theory there is no attempt made to describe the nature of the 
changes and modes of action of the thinking principle in the act of as- 
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sociatioD. But Darwin, consistently with his notion of the nature of 
our ideas, describes association to consist in sequences of motions in the 
organ of sense. As these have all a reference to motions originally 
produced by the influence of external objects, he considers that there is 
not an imagined analogy between the conditions produced by associa- 
tion and those produced by external impression, but an absolute iden- 
tity. The conditions, or, as he calls them, motions of the sensorium, 
are only two ; sms(Uion^ or consciousness of a condition originating in 
the organ of sense,— and which may arise fi'om the same cause, 

but differs in being followed by an activity in the bodily organs. It is 
difficult, on account of the ambiguity of Dr Darwin's language, and 
the indefinite manner in which he uses many terms, to comprehend ex- 
actly what he understands by these conditions of the sensorium. If we 
have rightly comprehended him, his theoiy consists in supposing that 
the activities of the mind are performed by material organs, and that 
the sensorium is the passive recipient of impression which excites in it 
the states which we call pleasure, pain, and desire. When expressed 
in ordinary language then, and divested of the notions of material 
agency, the theory of Darwin does not present that absurd appearance 
which we are accustomed to expect. His sensorium is what we call 
the conscious principle ; his sensorial motions are the passive feelings of 
the mind ; \i\s JibTove contractions include all that we call operations of 
the intellect, and the processes of sensation and bodily activity. At 
different times Darwin falls into confusion, by speaking of volition or 
the act of willing, when he should halve spoken of desire ; by mistaking 
the conceptions which we form of impressions for the impressions them- 
selves,— the state of mind which results from a comparison of the rela- 
tions of material qualities for the state of body which the influence of 
these qualities produces. He errs also in his notion of association, es- 
pecially in its relation to volition. It is impossible for us to enter at 
length on the discussion of this subject here ; those who would have the 
subject of association set in a proper point of view, must refer to the 
lectures of the late Dr Thomas Brown. 

Dr Darwin goes on to state the nature of the motions in which he 
considers the different vital processes to consist. The first are called 
irritative motions, which he defines thus : “ That change or motion of 
the sensorium which is caused by the impubes of external bodies, 
which either simply subsides, or b succeeded by sensation, or produces 
fibrous motions.*' The second, or sensitive motions, consist in that 
change of the sensorium which constitutes pleasure or pain, which 
either simply subsides, or is followed by volition, or produces fibrous mo- 
tions. The third are voluntary motions, consisting in that exertion or 
change of the sensorium which consfitutes desire or aversion, either simply 
subsiding or being succeeded by fibrous contractions, when it b termed 
volition. The fourth are associate motions ; that exertion or change of 
the sensorium which accompanies fibrous motions, and either simply 
subsides, or is succeeded by sensation or volition, or produces other 
fibrous motions. Thb divbion has been thoroughly examined by Dr 
Brown, in hb obsen-ations on the ‘ Zoonomia.' For the detaib, that 
work must be consulted; we may here state the general objections 
which are there supported. 1. The sensorial power, admitting its exis- 
tence, b incapable of change. 2. Admitting it to be capable of change. 
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we are not justified in ascribing similar efifects to dissimilar causes ; 
irritation, sensation, volition, and association are not therefore different 
3. Admitting Dr Darwin’s opinions to be just, the parts of his division 
are not opposed, but mutually involved. 4. Admitting the parts to be 
opposed, the division is incomplete, as there are many phenomena of 
life which cannot be reduced to any of the four classes of sensorial mo- 
tions. 5. That Dr Darwin has not affixed precise ideas to the senso- 
rial faculties, but uses them in a different sense in different parts of his 
work. This theory combines the functions of life with those of intellect. 
As an example of irritative motion, not followed by sensation but by 
fibrous motion, we may take the action of the heart. This vital pro- 
cess is explained by the theory of Darwin in the following manner. 
The blood acts upon the root of the nervous system through the medium 
of the nerves which are sent to the heart ; the sensorium becomes con- 
scious of this irritation, but hot of a sensation, and this state is followed 
by an action of the nervous system and a contraction of the heart. 
All this is extremely complicated; how much more properly is ^e 
process explained in the modern language of physiology: that the 
stimulus of the blood causes the heart to contract ; that the sensibility of 
the heart to this stimulus depends on its connexion with the nervous 
system ; that the irritability of this system is a property which we may 
observe, but cannot explain. As a proof of the connection of the cause 
of voluntary with that of involuntary motions, Darwin produces an in- 
stance of a man who could stop the action of his heart by an exertion of 
will. This is a strong case, but it does not prove all that be has as- 
sumed. The sensitive motions are illustrated by the ordinary sensa- 
tions, and by the pleasure or pain produced by our ideas. The volun- 
tary motions require no illustration. We may object, in passing, to the 
distinction between desire and aversion, and pleasure and pain, as well 
as to the description of the former as conjoined with volition, indepen- 
dent of the latter. The theory of associate motions is most objec- 
tionable, both in so far as it is applied to the theory of ideas, and to that 
of bodily motions. By means of it Darwin explains habits of mind and 
body in a very imperfect manner. An investigation of the subject, if 
entered upon, must necessarily become too long for a work of this kind. 
The same cause prevents us from entering upon a consideration of the 
merits of the theory as applied to the question of the origin of different 
classes of ideas, emotions, and volitions. Those who are interested in the 
subject, will find much information in the observations of Dr Brown. 
The conclusions, to which this ingenious author has come in relation 
to this part of the * Zoonomia,* arc, that the explanations given by Dr 
Darwin are either contrary to fact, or inconsistent with his own princi- 
ples. In detailing his views of stimulus and exertion, the opinions of 
Darwin with respect to the sensorial power are more fully developed. 
The brain is the organ which forms or secretes the sensori^ fiuid ; and 
the motions of irritation, &C., expend it. Best is necessary for recruit- 
ing the powers of the system which too long exercise, by the expendi- 
ture of the whole power of the sensorium, may extinguish altogether, 
and produce death. This is entirely hypothetical, and will not stand a 
close investigation. In speaking of the propensi^ to motion, he says, 
that “ if the exertion of organs of sense and muscles be for a while in- 
termitted, some quantity of sensorid power must be accumulated, and 
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a propensity to activity of some kind ensue from the increased excita* 
bility of the system.” This is a mere verbal explanation, and as Dr 
Brown observes, the accumulated sensorial power may be supposed 
to increase the energy of individual acts, but not to give a propensity 
to exertion. In the chapter on Vegetable animation, we find the author 
led very far into hypothetical speculation. He attempts to prove that 
vegetables are possessed of consciousness, of sensation, of volition, and 
of passions, — ^that they are, in a word, a class of peculiarly organized ani- 
mals. As might have been expected, the proo& adduced are far from 
being conclusive, though the reasoning is amusing and ingenious. 
The opinions on instinct, which are next brought forward, are by no 
means very inaccurate, if we divest them of their connection with the 
theory of fibrous motions. The object is to prove that instinctive mo- 
tions and instinctive acts are in some cases the results of the influences 
of external causes upon our organs of sense, in others they are the re- 
sults of experience, and imply the exercise of the reasoning faculties. 
The illustrations given are not alwa 3 's happy, and he sometimes wanders 
beyond the proper limits of his subject, to indulge in fanciful specula- 
tions. In the section on the Catenation of Motions, the mental process 
of association, the mental and bodily propensities and habits, the cause 
and effect in volition, are all referred to sensorial and organic motions. 
The conditions of sleep, reverie, vertigo, and drunkenness, are described 
in the terms of the theory with great ingenuity, but not with much 
success. In sleep, the volition is suspended, — the sensitive, the irritative 
muscular, and the associate motions continue. In reverie the irrita- 
tive motions occasioned by internal stimuli continue, the influence of 
those that arise from external stimuli is suspended ; the sensitive mo- 
tions are under the regulation of the will ; the voluntary and associate 
motions continue. Vertigo is described as the consequence of irregular 
associate motions of various organs. Drunkenness is ascribed to di- 
minished voluntary power* We shall not attempt to investigate these 
positions, — an examination of them will be found in the work of Dr 
Brown. The application of the theory already described to the different 
operations of the body in health and disease, is the subject of several 
sections of the work, but a review of them would not be interesting to 
the general reader. The same may be said of the disquisition on gen- 
eration and ocular spectra which conclude the first volume. 

The second volume of the ‘ Zoonomia* is divided into two parts ; 
the first containing a catalogue of diseases distributed into natural 
classes, according to their proximate causes, with their orders, genera, 
and species^ and with their modes of cure the second containing the 
articles of the materia medica, with an account of the operation of 
medicines.” — The nosological system of Darwin is founded on his 
theory of vital motions ; diseases are therefore divided into four classes, 
which include diseases of irritation, of sensation, of volition, and of asso- 
ciation. Each of these classes is subdivided into orders, according as the 
disease consists of increased, decreased, or retrograde motions, with the 
exception of the diseases of volition, which can arise only from increase 
or diminution of action. A still fiirther division is made of the orders 
into genera. In the first, second, and third classes, the generic char- 
acters are drawn from the part of the body affected ; in the fourth, they 
are founded on the nature of the catenation of motions supposed to be 
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present,— one genus consisting of deranged association of irritative mo- 
tions, another of sensitive motions, and so on. It would be endless, 
were we to attempt to enumerate and comment upon the diflferent parts 
which compose this system. A few examples of the diseases attributed 
to each class, will be quite sufficient for our present purpose. In the 
first class we find irritative fever, warm sweat, chronic rheumatism, 
teething, worms, acuteness of the senses, fainting, coldness in fevers, 
rickets, dropsies, scrofula, colic, impaired senses, iliac passion, catarrh, 
diabetes, palpitation. In the second class are included deglutition, 
hiccough, infiammatioDS, various inflammatory afiections, cutaneous 
diseases, various fevers, and mental afiections. Among diseases of 
volition, we find convulsive and spasmodic diseases, insanity, fatigue, 
sleep, night-mare, apoplexy, folly. Among diseases of association, we 
have the following : — flushing of the lace after dinner, toothedge from 
grating sounds, eruption of smallpox, gout, involuntary laughter, life of 
an egg, indigestion from cold feet, pain of the little finger sympa- 
thy, St Vitus’ dance, laughter, periods of the gout, diarrheea from fear, 
nausea from ideas, voluntary vomiting, sickness against rain !— -a most 
motley group, it must be acknowledged. The first observation that 
suggests itself on reading over this system is, that Dr Darwin uses the 
term disease in a difierent sense from that in which it Is used by medi- 
cal writers in general. He uses it to denote what others would call a 
symptom, — -if this be kept in view, the work would not be a useless one. 
if it performed all that it professes ; for a physiological description of 
the nature, origin, and effects of ail those conditions of the body, which 
may appear as symptoms of diseases, is a desideratum in the science of 
medicine. In the work of Darwin, there are, doubtless, many observa- 
tions remarkable for their originality and accuracy ; but they are ob- 
scured and overwhelmed by the mass of theoretical speculations, founded 
on the metaphysical theoiy of the author. Very far from despicable, 
also, are those hints respecting the practice of medicine, which he has 
appended to most of the descriptions of diseases. That part of the 
theoretical speculations of Darwin which has attracted the greatest at- 
tention, is his doctrine of fever. We shall not attempt an analysis of 
his very extended examination of this subject, but shall briefly state 
the doctrine itself. The foundation of the theory of Darwin had been 
long before known to the public in that of Brown, the so-called Bruno- 
nlau system. According to Brown, all diseases consist in accumulated 
or exhausted excitability, — ^accumulation being produced by rest, ex- 
haustion by exercise. Brown had omitted to- explain the means where- 
by the accumulation of sensorial power took place. This omission is 
supplied by Dr Darwin, who supposes the brain to secrete the senso- 
rial power or fluid. In the words of Dr Mason Good,— “ All this is 
intelligible ; but when be^^ond this, he endows bis sensorial fluid with a 
mental as well as a corporeal faculty, and makes it the vehicle of ideas 
as well as of sensations,— he wanders very unnecessarily from his subject, 
and clogs it with all the errors of materialism.” The same author 
describes, in the most intelligible terms that we can find, the doctrine 
of fever. In applying the doctrine of sensorial power to fever, he 
considers the occasional causes, whatever they may be, as inducing a 
quiescence or torpor of the extreme arteries, and the subsequent heat, 
as an inordinate exertion of the sensorial power hereby accumulated to 
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excess.*’ The objections which have been urged against this doctrine 
are numerous, but no where are they set in so clear a light as in the 
work of Dr Good. This writer is inclined to agree with the first as- 
sumption, that the first effect of the causes of fever consists in a quies- 
cence or torpor of the extreme arteries, a position far from being incon- 
trovertible. On this account he admits the possibility of the explana- 
tion being applied to the phenomena of a single febrile paroxysm ; but 
as it applies no further, it must be fundamentally erroneous. ** For 
when the sensorium has exhausted itself of its accumulated irritability, 
the disease should cease.** But this is not the case. It is therefore 
said, that in consequence of this exhaustion going too far, a second 
torpor, producing accumulation of energy, is brought on, and the new 
paroxysm is caused by the expenditure of the accumulation. “ Ad- 
mitting this, for a moment, it must be obvious that the first or torpid 
stage alone could ensue ; for the system being now quite exhausted, 
the quiescence can only be supposed to recruit the common supply 
necessary for health ; we have no reason to suppose, nor is any held 
out to us, that this quantity can again rise to a surplus. Yet it must 
be further remarked that, in continued fevers, we have often no return 
of torpor or quietude whatever, and, consequently, no means of re- 
accumulating irritability ; but one train of preternatural action and ex- 
haustion, till the system is completely worn out. To this objection, the 
Darwinian hypothesis seems to be altogether without a reply.” 

The treatise on the materia medica is arranged according to the 
effects of medicines upon the irritative motions. It is by no means so 
much deserving of notice as the former parts of the work, so that we 
may pass it over without further observation.^ 


BORN A. D. 1735 . — mET> A. D. 1803 . 

The close of the eighteenth century presents us with four names of 
eminence in the ann^ of our poetical literature, though of very dif- 
ferent merit, and possessing little in common with each other, — these 
are Beattie, Darwin, Burns, and Cowper. We have already glanced 
at two of these, and we should now, in chronological order, take up 
Cowper ; but we prefer to close the list of the poetical names of this 
centuiy with that of Cowper, who forms a clearer connecting link be- 
twixt the poets of the last and present century, than the author of ‘ The 
Minstrel,* and exercised a much greater influence on the poetical desti- 
nies of the succeeding generation. 

Dr James Beattie was bom in Kincardineshire in 1735. His father 
was a shopkeeper in the village of Laurencekirk, and also rented a 
small farm in the neighbourhood. James was the youngest of six chil- 
dren. He was sent to the imiversity of Aberdeen in 1749, where he 
obtained a bursary by public competition, and remained four years en- 
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gaged in preparatory studies for entering the ministry. He finished 
his course of study in a manner which gave the greatest satisfaction to 
his teachers ; but his merits failed for a time to procure him any sub- 
stantial patronage, and he was glad to support himself for a period of 
four years by teaching a small country school. In 1758 he obtained 
an usher's place in the grammar-school of Aberdeen, and was soon 
taken notice of by the distinguished men who at this time adorned the 
university, and by whose recommendation he was appointed at the early 
age of twenty-five professor of moral philosophy and logic in Mariseliai 
college, — a situation which he filled till within a short period of his 
death. On his election to this chair Dr Beattie had such men as 
Campbell, Reid, Gerard, and Gregory, for his professorial associates, 
and he maintained an intimate friendship with all these great men to 
the close of their respective lives. 

The first publication of Dr Beattie was a volume of juvenile poems, 
which appeared in 1760. The author has sufficiently marked his esti- 
mate of these efiusions, by the fact that in subsequent editions of bis 
poetical pieces they were nearly all of them omitted. His biographer, 
Sir William Forbes, has attempted to save a few of them from what he 
considers unmerited oblivion ; but most readers will be of opinion that 
he had better consulted the reputation of his friend by resigning them 
to the fate their author desired for them. In 1763 he made his fii-st 
visit to London. In 1765 he published a poem entitled ‘The Judg- 
ment of Paris,* which was not very favourably received. In this year 
he formed an acquaintance with the poet Gray. In 1767 be married, 
and appears to have begun his * Minstrel,* and ‘ Essay on Truth.* The 
latter work was intended as an antidote to the sceptical philosophy of 
Hume then getting into fashion. It made its appearance in 1770, and 
took amazingly with the more serious portion of the public, especially 
in England. The dignitaries of the English church were beyond 
measure delighted with it, and pressing offers were made to him of 
speedy advancement if he would consent to take orders in the church 
of England. To an intimation by Dr Porteous that a living worth 
£500 was at his service. Dr Beattie replied in the following terms; “ I 
wrote the ‘ Essay on Truth,* w’ith the certain prospect of raising many 
enemies, with very faint hopes of attracting the public attentioDj and 
without any views of advancing ray fortune. I published it, however, be- 
cause I thought it might probably do a little good, by bringing to nought, 
or at least lessening the reputation of, that wretched system of sceptical 
philosophy, which had made a most alarming progress, and done in- 
credible mischief to this country. ^ly enemies have been at great 
pains to represent my views, in that publication, as very different ; and 
that my principal, or only motive was, to make a book, and if possible, 
to raise myself higher in the world. So that if I were now to accept 
preferment in the church, I should be apprehensive that I might 
strengthen the hands of the gainsayer, and give the world some ground 
to believe, that my love of truth was not quite so ardent, or so pure, as 
I had pretended. Besides, might it not have the appearance of levity 
and insincerity, and by some, be construed into a want of principle, if 
I were, at these years (for I am now thirty-eight) to make such an im- 
portant change in my way of life, and to quit, with no other apparent 
motive than that of bettering my circumstances, that church of which 
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1 have hitherto been a member? If my book has any tendency to 
do good) as I flatter myself it has, I would not, for the wealth of the 
Indies, do any thing to counteract that tendency ; and I am afraid that 
tendency might in some measure be counteracted, (at least in this 
countrj^) if I were to give the adversary the least ground to charge me 
with inconsistency. It is true, that the force of my reasonings cannot 
be really affected by my character: truth is truth, whoever be the 
speaker ; but even truth itself becomes less respectable when spoken, 
or supposed to be spoken, by insincere lips. It has also been hinted to 
me, by several persons of very sound judgment, that what I have writ- 
ten, or may hereafter write, in favour of religion, has a chance of being 
more attended to, if I continue a layman, than if I were to become a 
clergyman. Nor am I without apprehensions (though some of my 
friends think them ill-founded) that, from entering so late in life, and 
from so remote a province, into the church of England, some degree of 
ungracefulness, particularly in pronunciation, might adhere to my per- 
formances in public, sufllcient to render them less pleasing, and conse- 
quently less useful.” 

In the summer of 1771 Dr Beattie paid a second visit to London, 
and was introduced to all the literary society of the metropolis. He 
repeated his visit in 1773, on which occasion he was admitted an hono- 
rary doctor of law at Oxford, had an interview with royalty, and re- 
ceived a substantial mark of ffivour in an annual pension of £200. 
Towards the close of the year 1778, there was a proposal for trans- 
ferring Dr Beattie to the university of Edinburgh : this he declined 
chiefly, it would appear, from the dread of having to encounter there 
many machinations and subtle inventions of the sceptical philosophers, 
whose head-quarters he deemed Edinburgh to be, and who, he appears 
to have thought, would certainly plot his destruction if he was so fool- 
hardy as to place himself within their reach. The reader will often be 
reminded of poor John Dennis’s dread of the French court in perusing 
that portion of Dr Beattie’s voluminous correspondence which relates 
to this matter. There are about thirty pages of anxious elaborate cor- 
respondence on this subject, which illustrate, more than any thing we 
have lately met wdth, the importance of a man to himself, and the 
strange fancies that will sometimes be engendered between self-love and 
llteraiy animosity. With no better grounds of apprehension than we 
have already mentioned, Dr Beattie writes : — * Even if my fortune 
were as narrow, &c. I would still incline to remain in quiet where I am, 
rather than, by becoming a member of the university of Edinburgh, 
place myself within the reach of those who have been pleased to let the 
world know that they do not wish me well ; — ^not that I have any rea- 
son to mind their enmity, &c. My cause is so good, that he who es- 
pouses it can never have occasion to be afraid of any man.’ If he had 
actually been in danger of poison or stilettoes, he could not have Used 
other language. He proceeds afterwards : ‘ As they are singular 
enough to hate me for having done my duty, and for what I trust (with 
God’s help) I shall never cease to do, (1 mean for endeavouring to vin- 
dicate the cause of truth, with that zeal which so important a cause re- 
quires,) I could never hope that they would live with me on those 
agreeable terms on which I desire to live with all good men,’ drc. 
And in another epistolary dissertation on the same subject, he adds, 
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with some reference to the members of the Edinburgh university, which 
we are persuaded was without foundation* should dislike very 
much to live in a society with crafty persons, who would think it for 
their interest to give me as much trouble as possible ; unless I had rea- 
son to think tliat they had conscience and honour sufthcient to restrain 
them fi:om aspersing the innocent’ ” 

Dr Beattie published a volume of Essays in 1776, and another in 
1783 ; a treatise on the Evidences of Christianity in 1786, and an out- 
line of his academical lectures in 1790. These constituted all his prose 
publications. The first canto of the ‘ Minstrel* was published in 1771. 
It took well, probably more in consequence of its author being already 
known by his ‘ Essay on Truth.* It is by no means a poem of the 
highest order ; yet it contains some beautiM descriptions and fine sen- 
timents, and will always be read with pleasure by gentle and culti^^ted 
minds. The author makes the following remarks upon his own poem 
in his letters to Lady Forbes : Again your ladyship must have ob- 
served, that some sentiments are common to all men ; others peculiar to 
persons of a certain character. Of the former sort are those which 
Gray has so elegantly expressed in his ‘ Church-yard Elegy a poem 
which is nniversdly understood and admired, not only for its poetical 
beauties, but also, and perhaps chiefiy, for its expr^ing sentiments in 
which every man thinks himself interested, and which, at certain times, 
are familiar to all men. Now the sentiments expressed in the ^ Min- 
strel,* being not common to all men, but peculiar to persons of a cer- 
tain cast, cannot possibly be interesting, because the generality of read- 
ers will not understand, nor feel them so thoroughly as to think them 
natural. That a boy should take pleasure in darkness or a storm, — ^in 
the noise of thunder, or the glare of lightning ; should be more gratified 
with listening to music at a distance, than with mixing in the merri- 
ment occasioned by it; should like better to see every bird and beast 
happy and firee, than to exert his ingenuity in destroying or iusnaring 
them, — ^tbese, and such like sentiments, which, I think, would be natu- 
ral to persons of a certain cast, will, I know, be condemned as unnatu- 
ral by others, who have never felt them in themselves, nor observed 
them in the generality of mankind. Of all this I was sufficiently aware 
before I published the ^ Minstrel,’ and therefore never expected that it 
would be a popular poem.” What follows, however, as it partakes of 
anecdote, will probably be more interesting to most readers. 1 find 
you are willing to suppose, that, in Edwin, I have given only a picture 
of myself as 1 was in my younger days. I conless the supposition is 
not groundless. I have made him take pleasure In the scenes in which 
I took pleasure, and entertain sentiments similar to those, of which, 
even in my early youth, I had repeated experience. The scenery of a 
mountainous country, the ocean, the sky, thoughtfulness and retire- 
ment, and sometimes melancholy objects and ideas, had charms In my 
eyes, even when I was a school-boy ; and at a time when I was so far 
from being able to express, that I did not understand my own feelings, 
or perceive the tendency of such pursuits and amusements ; and as to 
poetry and music, before 1 was ten years old I could play a little on 
the violin, and was as much master of Homer and Virgil, as Pope’s and 
Dryden’s translations could make me.” 

In 1796 Dr Beattie lost a favourite sou, his only surviving child. 

VIr 2 R 
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This event, says Lis biographer, completely unhinged his mind, — ** the 
first symptom of which, ere many days had elapsed, was a temporary 
but almost total loss of memory respecting his son* Many times he 
could not recollect what bad become of him ; and after searching in 
every room of the house, he would say to his niece, Mrs Glennie, 

‘ You may think it strange, but I must ask you if I have a son, and where 
he is ?* She then felt herself under the painful necessity of bringing to 
his recollection his son Montagu’s sufierings, which always restored 
him to reason* And he would often, with many tears, express his 
thankfulness that he had no child, saying, ‘ How could I have borne to 
see their elegant minds mangled with madness T When he looked for 
the last time on the dead body of his son, he said, ‘ I have now done 
with the world;’ and he ever after seemed to act as if he thought so. 
For he never applied himself to any sort of study, and answered but few 
of the letters he received from the friends whom he most valued* Yet the 
receiving a letter from an old friend never failed to put him in spirits 
for the rest of the day. Music, which had been his great delight, he 
could not endure, after the death of his eldest son, to hear from others; 
and he disliked his own favourite violoncello. A few months before 
Montagu’s death, he did begin to play a little by way of accompani- 
ment when Montagu sung ; but after he lost him, when he was pre- 
vailed on to touch the violoncello, he was always discontented with his 
own performance, and at last seemed to be unhappy when he heard it* 
The only enjoyment he seemed to have was in books, and the society 
of a very few old friends* It is impossible to read the melancholy pic- 
ture which he draws of his own situation about this time, without drop- 
ping a tear of pity over the sorrows and the sufferings of so good a man 
thus severely visited by affliction.” From this time Dr Beattie’s health 
gradually declined* In 1799 he was struck with paralysis* He 
lingered in a hopeless state till June 1803, when death relieved him 
from all mortal infirmity. 

A great portion of Dr Beattie’s correspondence is before the public 
in Sir William Forbes’s splendid biographical volumes. We are not 
sure that the Doctor’s memory has reaped much advantage from the 
care and industry of his literary executor in this respect* They are 
full of trite criticisms and egregious common-places ; and what is still 
worse, in many instances appear to have been nothing better than 
“ a commerce of mutual flattery.” An anonymous author says of this 
portion of Dr Beattie’s literary remains, that “ the reader is sometimes 
tempted to suspect that he has been called to be present at a farce, 
where the principal persons are flattering for a wager* During the 
perusal, we have been obliged again and again to endeavour to drive 
out of our imagination the idea of a meeting of Chinese mandarins, — 
where the first bows to the floor, — ^and then the second mandarin bows 
to the floor, — and then the first mandarin bows again to the floor ; and 
thus they go on till friendship is satisfied or tired*’* 

Of his great work, the ‘ Essay on the Nature and Immutability of 
Truth,’ little is now said. Indeed we question if it is read by one in 
twenty students of mental philosophy. It betrays greater warmth of 
temper than powers of reasoning, and abounds with such babyish inter- 
jections, as ‘‘ Fy on it ! Fy on it !” « Ye traitors to human kind I” “ Ye 
murderers of the human soul T* Vain hypocrites I” d:c* &c* What- 
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ever, says the Edinburgh reviewer of Sir William Forbes s volumes, 
“ may be the excellence of the common-sense school of philosophy, he 
certainly has no claim to the honours of a founder. He invented none 
of it ; and it is very doubtful with us, whether he ever rightly under- 
stood the principles upon which it is rested. It is unquestionable, at 
least, that he has exposed it to considerable disadvantage, and embar- 
rassed its more enlightened supporters, by the misplaced confidence 
;vith which he has urged some propositions, and the fallacious and fan- 
tastic illustrations by which he has aimed at recommending them. 
His confidence and his inaccuracy, however, might have been easily 
forgiven. Every one has not the capacity of writing philosophically ; 
but every one may at least be temperate and candid ; and Dr Beattie’s 
book is still more remarkable for being abusive and acrimonious, than 
for its defects in argument or originality. There are no subjects, how- 
ever, in the wide field of human speculation, upon which such vehe- 
mence appears more groundless and unaccountable, than the greater 
part of those which have sensed Dr Beattie for topics of declamation or 
invective.** 


Boax A.D. 1717. — ^DIED A.D. 1802, 

Richard Owen Cambridge, though not possessed of high claims 
to literary fame, was throughout an extended life one of those writers 
who, without any great share of intellectual power, keep themselves 
nevertheless pretty prominently before the public, and maintain a posi- 
tion always respectable, if not commanding, in the commonwealth of 
letters. He was born in London, in the year 1717. His father dying 
soon after the birth of his son, the care of his education devolved on his 
mother and his maternal uncle. He was sent at an early period to 
Eton school, where he enjoyed the friendship of Bryant, Gray, West, 
Horace Walpole, Lord Sandwich, and several other youths, who after- 
wards rose to eminence in the political or literary world. From Eton, 
he removed to St John’s college, Oxford: but he left the university 
without a degree. In 1737 he became a member of Lincoln’s inn, but 
was never called to the bar. Relieved from the necessity of exertion for 
his maintenance, having been barn to a considerable fortune, and re- 
markably exempt, as his biographer informs us, from “ those passions 
which usually incline men to exchange domestic enjoyments for the toil 
cf public business,” he contented himself with admission to a laige and 
distinguished circle of society, amongst whom he could enjoy the pleas- 
ures of polished intercourse, and receive the respect due to his various 
talents and accomplishments. In 1741 he entered into the married 
state, and settled at his family-seat of Whitminster in Gloucestershire, 
where he wrote the ‘Scribleriad,* a mock-heroic poem, which was pub- 
lished in 1751, and amused himself with improving his estate. He 
afterwards removed to Twickenham, where he continued to reside dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. In 1761 he published his ^History of the 
War on the coast of Coromandel/ a work elegantly and simply written, 
but which has been superseded by the more elaborate work of Mr Dowe. 
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He at one time meditated a larger work on Indian affairs, but gave up 
the design, probably as much in consequence of his aversion to any 
thing like the toils of authorship, as of the commencement of Mr Orme’s 
work. Occasional contributions to periodical papers, particularly < The 
World,’ and the composition of some little poetical pieces and vers de 
society, were better suited to his habits and cast of mind, and with these 
he often amused himself. In the more advanced period of his life, it does 
not appear that the honourable and envied appellation of ‘Fortunate se- 
nex’ could ever be more appositely applied than to Mr Cambridge. 
Relived esteemed for his learning and accomplishments, and beloved for 
every amiable quality, and he expired without a sigh, in the bosom of 
his femily, on the 17th of September, 1802. About a year after his 
death, his son, the Rev. George Owen Cambridge, published a splendid 
edition of all his works, with the exception of his history of the Coro- 
mandel war, to which he prefixed an account of his life and writings. 


BOEK A.D. 1715. — ^DIED A.l>. 1804. 

Jacob Bryant, an eminent philological writer, was born at Ply- 
mouth in Devonshire, where his father had an office in the customs, and 
after receiving his grammatical education at Eton, was removed to 
King’s college, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship, and took 
the degree of M« A. in 1744. His love of literature gained him great 
reputation, but, declining to take orders, he formed a connection with 
the Marlborough fisunily, and superintended their education. This con- 
nection probably arose from his acquaintance with the late duke when 
at Eton. Mr Bryant afterwards attended his Grace, as secretary, in 
his military expeditions, as well as at the board of ordnance, of which 
the duke was master-general. Upon the death of his patron, Mr Bry- 
ant settled at Cypenham in Berkshire, and though possessed of only a 
small income, reused the situation of master of the C Wter-house, which 
was tendered to his acceptance, preferring to devote the remainder of his 
days to the pursuit of literature. His first avowed publication appeared 
in 1767, entitled ‘ Observations and Enquiries relating to various parts of 
Ancient History ; containing Dissertations on the wind Euroclydon, on 
the Island of Melite, — with an account of Egypt in its most early state, 
and of the Shepherd Kings,’ in 4to. This volume abounds with learn- 
ed researches and adventurous conjectures, but in the latter part of his 
life he relinquished some of the opinions which he had therein broached. 
In 1774 appeared the first two volumes of his most celebrated work, 
‘ The Analysis of Ancient Mythology,* which was followed by a third 
volume in 1776. This work met with many admirers, but at the same 
time subjected the author to a good deal of severe criticism, chiefiy on 
account of Mr Bryant not being sufiBciently acquainted with the orien- 
tal languages to avoid the errors which exposed him to such animad- 
version; but, even admitting all its errors, the work will constitute an 
epoch in literature, and even do honour to its author’s name and 
country. The general object of Mr Bryants work was to sap the 
cause of infidelity, by establishing the truth of the scriptures, and 
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tracing the earliest history of mankind, as related in the inspired volume, 
through the traditional remains of all nations. Infidels therefore were 
alarmed, and numerous attacks were made upon it, chiefiy masked under 
the pretence of defending ancient opinions. An extreme taste for par- 
adox and conjecture may be traced in the subsequent publications of 
Mr Bryant. He printed an anonymous tract, entitled ‘Vindiciae Fla- 
vian©,* being a defence of the disputed passage in the history of Jose- 
phus, relative to Jesus Christ. The ingenuity of this defence made 
converts of many who had formerly considered that passage spurious, 
and among these was the late Dr Priestley. Mr Bryant, being a firm 
believer in Divine revelation, had nothing so much at heart as to con- 
vince others, and to this end exerted all his learning and all his powers. 
His work addressed to Lady Pembroke, ‘ On the Christian Religion,’ 
his * Observations upon the Plagues inflicted upon the Egj’ptians,* Lon. 
1794, 8vo., the ^ History of Balaam,* — ‘ The Standing still of the Sun,* 
— and the * Histories of Samson and Jonah,* are all works directed to 
this great end. He endeavoured to prove the antiqui^^ and authenticity 
of the poems ascribed to Rowley; and wrote a book, in reply to Che- 
valier, to show that the city of Troy was a nonentity, and the war be- 
tween the Greeks and Trojans a pure fiction of Homer. His last 
publication, on ‘The Sentiments of Philo Judmus, concerning the Logos, 
or .Word of God,’ Lon. 1797, 8vo., must be regarded as a failure. Mr 
Bryant's object in it was to vindicate the doctrine of the Trinity, and to 
oppose Arianism in particular, yet he reduces himself to assert that the 
Son was in personality “produced in time,” — an assertion evidently 
bordering upon, if not identical with, the seminal point of Arianism. 
This accomplished scholar and devout Christian died in the month of 
November, 1804, at his house at Cypenham, in bis 89th year. His death 
was occasioned by a rasure of the skin against a chair, in reaching a 
book firom a shelf He bequeathed his library to the college in which 
he was educated at Cambrige, and left considerable sums to be applied 
to charitable purposes. Mr Biyant had from early life a delicate con- 
stitution. His manners were distinguished for urbanity; and his con- 
versation was cheerful, entertaining, and instructive. 


MaWam Cnbjpm 

BOBN A. D. 1731. — ^DI£Z> A. D. 1800* 

“ From the days of Pope there had been no feilure of poetical talent 
in this country : poets of originality, as well as power, had appeared, 
but none were so conspicuous, either by their iaults or excellence, as 
to influence the style of their contemporaries, though there were some 
who obtmned a great reputation, and others who deserved and will have 
secured a lasting one. Collectively, they had produced this good, that, 
by presenting new, and in some respects, worthier objects of admiration, 
they in great measure weaned the nation from that idolatry of Pope, 
which, if it had continued, would have flattened our poetry to the level 
of the French taste. Thomson recalled the aspirant to the love of 
natural scenery, and the feelings connected with it, for which the school 
of Pope had neither eyes nor hearts. Young struck a chord (and with a 
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powerful band) which vibrated in every mind that was either under the 
influence of sorrow, or constitutional melancholy, or religious enthusiasm : 
how large a portion of mankind are included within his sphere I The 
‘Night Thoughts,* therefore, have been translated into most of the 
European languages, if not into all ; and wherever they have been 
translated, they are popular among those classes to whom they are ad- 
dressed. Glover was for a time so highly extolled, that Smollett, in his 
‘ History of England,* mentions ‘ Leonidas^ among the glories of the reign 
of George II. ; and Smollett did this, not in sympathy with the political 
feeling by which the poem had been cried up, but in deference to the 
public opinion which that cry had succeeded in forming. There was, 
however, something to support it. Pope had sent the English Homer 
into the world, laced, ruffled, periwigged, and powdered, in a full dress 
court suit of embroidery. Glover introduced Leonidas, like a Quaker, in 
drab, without ornament, without elegance, without any appearance of 
muscular strength ; but grave, decorous, and respectable, and with an 
air of moral dignity. The poem derived from its subject a kind of ele- 
vation, which in some degree supplied the place of passion and of power. 
Mason, like Glover, formed his poetry upon the Grecian model, though 
there are perhaps no two poets who are more completely dissimilar in 
manner. Mason possessed a finer ear, a more active imagination, and 
a richer flow of language and of thought. There was a promise of higher 
excellence in his early productions than in any other compositions of 
that age, — a liveliness, and vigour, and aspiration, which might have 
produced great things, if, as his mind matured, he had thrown off his 
cumbrous and affected alUteration, his florid excrescences, and the tram- 
mels of his stiff and elaborate style. But Mason was not a happy man ; 
he yielded to a splenetic disposition, and suffered his powers to wither 
away in discontent. The place, however, which he holds among 
English poets he will maintain, and it is not a low one. He and his 
friend Gray were assailed with some ridicule, but their fair claims were 
fairly acknowledged by their contemporaries, they enjoyed a high de- 
gree of reputation, and they were the most influential poets of their age. 
Gray, indeed, left no followers possessed of skill, and patience, and in- 
dustry, to compose in mosaic, as he had done, but the cast of his poetry 
appeared in that of the succeeding generation, and our lyricatfor a while 
were marked as strongly by his manner, as they had been a century 
before by Cowley's. The truer lyric strain and higher poetical qualities 
of Collins obtained no notice. It is a fact which ought never to be 
forgotten by those who would know what is the worth of contemporary 
opinion, when left to itself, that Collins* Odes remained, for many yearn 
after their publication, utterly neglected and almost unknown, insomuch 
that when the poet acquired a small fortune by bequest, he returned to 
the bookseller the sum which he had received for the copyright, repaid 
him all his expenses, and committed the large remains of the impres- 
sion to the flames. It was not till nearly thirty years after his death, that 
Cowper had ever heard his name. He saw it first in Johnson’s ‘ Lives 
of the Poets,’ and was so little impressed with what he saw there, that 
he called him a poet of no great fame, and appears not to have formed 
the slightest conception of his powers. John Dyer is another poet of 
that ag^ almost as much neglected at the time as Collins, and hardly 
yet estimated by the public so highly as he deserves. A sneer is re* 
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corded of some critical visitor to wliom tbe Fleece was shown by Dods- 
ley soon after its publication. The man of letters, as he esteemed 
himself, and was supposed to be, after glancing into a few pages, and 
expressing & contemptuous opinion, asked what was the author’s age, 
and being told that he was far advanced in life, replied, ‘ then he will 
be buried in woollen.’ It is well for this * critic^ visitor* that his name 
has not been preserved, for if it had, he would assuredly have been 
gibbeted with this jest about hb neck. Erroneous judgments in the 
court of criticism are always, sooner or later, reversed by time, and 
heavy damages are then awarded against those by whom they were 
pronounced. In an evil hour for himself did Bishop Racket* (good, 
and learned, and meritorious as he was) call Milton a petty schoolboy 
scribbler. Winstanley was not more fortunate in saying that * his fame 
was gone out, like a candle in a stink ;* and Burnet drew upon himself 
more popular censure by the unlucky sentence in which he spoke of one 
Prior, than by all the inaccuracies of hb statements and hb style. 

Mr Wordsworth has paid a just tribute to the merit of thb delight- 
ful writer, who was gifted with a painters eye and a poet's heart. 

Bard of the Fleece, whose skilful genius made 
That work a living landscape, fair and bright ; 

Nor hallowed less with masi(^ delight 

Than those soft scenes through which thy childhood stray'd, 

Those southern tracts of Cambria deep embay’d, 

By green hills fenced, by ocean’s murmur lull’d;” 
ihough hasty fame hath many a chaplet Cull’d 
For worthless brows, while in the pensive shade 
Of cold neglect she leaves thy head ungraced ; 

Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest lay, 

Long as the shepherd’s bloating Rock shall stray 
O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aerial waste, 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill.’ 

Another eminent poet of those days, Akenside, (who was a friend 
of Dyer's,) attained at once to a high reputation, from which nothing 
will be abated by the judgment of posterity. Our language contains 
few poems so attractive to young and generous minds of the higher 
class, as the ‘ Pleasures of Imagination,' for its rich but not redundant 
diction, for its full and sonorous versification, always sweet and sus- 
tained, but never cloying, and for its general elevation of manner, 
thought, and sentiment. Something may be learned from his after- 
version of the same poem, by comparing the sobriety and chastened 
manner of mature years with the luxuriance of hb youthful style. The 
poet may abo learn from it a more important lesson, — never to employ 
hi.s best years in re-modelling a work of his youth. It is vain to sup- 
pose, that the thoughts, and feelings, and opinions of forty can ever be 
made to assimilate in one composition, with those of twenty ; thb is no 
more possible than it would be for a painter to improve the likeness in 
a portrait by retouching it from the fece of the original, after an equal 
lapse of years. One of our old thoughtful writers has said, in melan- 
choly or in bitterness, that 

* Old age doth give, by too long space, 

Our souls as many wrinkles as our face.’ 

It had been said before him by Montagne, ^ elle nous attache plus de 
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rides en Vesprit qu’au visage ; et ne se void point d ames^ ou fort rares, 
qui en vieillissant ne sentent Taigre et le xnoisi.’ The proper effect of 
age is to ripen what is generous, and to soften and mellow what was 
harsh ; this is its natural tendency when not counteracted by untoward 
circumstances,— its sure effect, when aided by genuine religion. We 
have seen a countenance which, in youth, might have been deemed 
stem, and in middle age, austere, settled, in advanced years, into an 
expresssion 

‘ Kind as the grilling saints, and calmer far 
Than in their sleep forgiven hermits are.* 

<* But — not to digress farther, as if the very recollection of Montagne 
had brought with it a rambling spirit — ^it is certain that time acts as 
surely and as strongly upon the mind, as upon the bodily features, and 
therefore the task upon which Akenside employed the latter years of 
his life was in itself unwise. With less trouble, less vexation, and less 
expense of time, he might have completed a poem of equal magnitude 
and importance upon a new design, have satisfied himself better, and 
established his claim to a higher rank in the literature of his country. 
None of these poets affected what may be called the current poetry of 
their age, and they had passed away when Hayley rose into notice, Ma- 
son being the only survivor of those who have been mentioned. A 
change w'as preparing, and may be traced to Winchester, which, under 
Dr Warton, had become a nursery of poets. If any man may be 
called the father of the present race, it is Thomas Warton, a scholar 
by profession, an antiquary, and a poet by choice ; and by nature one 
of the best tempered and happiest of men. The influence of Collins, 
(who had been his schoolfellow and friend,) of Gray, and of Mason, 
may be perceived in his poems ; but they are more strongly tinctured 
by his romantic and chivalrous reading, and by the spirit of our elder 
poets. 

*Nor rough nor bairen are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.* 

Thus he expressed himself, and the truth of this was exemplified in all 
his writings. No man could at that time have written such poems, un- 
less his studies had qualified him to become the historian of English 
poetry ; nor could any one have composed that history who had not 
been born a poet.” ^ 

We could not find a fitter introduction to the memoir now before the 
reader, than this able and judicious survey of the state of the poetical 
world when Cow’per arose amongst us. The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of his more Immediate predecessors are touched with a light 
but masterly hand ; and we are the better able to judge of what Cow- 
per achieved for English poetry, by having thus previously passed in 
review the acts and deeds of the poets of his own age. 

William, son of the reverend Dr John Cowper, chaplain to George 
II., was born at Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, at his father’s rectory, 
on the 26th of November, 1781. He received his earlier education at 
a day-school in his native village, and under Dr Pitman of Market- 
street. He was then sent to Westminster school, which he left in 1749. 
When called to choose a profession, he selected that of the bar, and was 

* London Quarterly Review, voL xxxi. 
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articled to an eminent attorney. He does not appear, however, to have 
paid much attention to his legal studies ; « I did actudly live/* he says, 
in one of his letters to his amiable cousin. Lady Heske&, three years 
with Mr Chapman, a solicitor ; that is to say, I slept three years in his 
house ; but I lived, that is to say, I spent m3' days in Southampton 
Row, as you very well remember. There was I, and the future lord- 
chancellor (Thurlow'), constantly employed from morning till night in 
giggling and making giggle, instead of studying law.** On leaving IMr 
Chapman, he took chambers in the Middle Temple ; and formed an in- 
timacy with his late schoolfellows, the elder Colman, Bonnel, Thornton 
and Lloyd, the two first of whom he assisted in their celebrated periodi- 
cal, ‘ The Connoisseur.* 

Soon after he went to the Temple, a cloud of dejection settled heavily 
upon him. He met accidently with Herbert, and some of the beautiful 
inspirations in which that writer threw off the restraints of the bad taste 
which prevailed, and followed his own taste and feeling, went to the 
heart of Cowper, and touched the string which w*as then silent, but was 
afterwards waked into deep and full vibration. He tells us c^tinctly, 
that it was the piet3' of that devout writer which gave him such a hold 
upon his mind. Inspired by the example, he attempted to secure the 
peace which religion alone could give : but not being aware that such 
peace is not to be found till the whole heart consents to this direction 
of the feeling, nor indeed till familiarity has made it easy and sweet, 
he gave over his attempts in despair, because he did not find at once 
the relief which he expected. As often as his mind attempted to rise, 
the strong hand of his disorder bound it down. He gives us a remark- 
able instance of this in his own narrative. At the lime alluded to, he 
went into the country. While there, he walked one day to some dis- 
tance from the village, and sat down in a retired spot, which command- 
ed a noble prospect both of land and sea : the land-view was quiet and 
lovely, and the sun shone bright upon the sleeping ocean. Suddenly, 
as if a new sun had been kindled in the heavens, bis soul was lighted up 
with joy, and filled with a glow of gratitude to the Power, to which he 
felt that he was indebted for this unexpected blessing. Unfortunately he 
returned to his old associations, and the benefit of this restoration was 
lost. The effect here described was precisel}' similar to what he tells us 
of his latter periods of depression. He rose in the morning, he says, 

< like an infernal frog out of Acheron, covered with the ooze and nmd 
of melancholy but as the sun rose higher, his gloom gradually cleared 
up, its depth and duration depending upon the brightness of the day. 
In all this we see the misfortune of a man, w^hose heart longed to com- 
mune with the grand and beautiful works of nature, but was compelled 
to remain in the cells and caverns of the town, — ^who needed to asso- 
ciate with the contemplative and thoughtful, but was driven to the 
society of the busy or the gay, — ^who had a mind formed for poetical 
musing, but had not 3'et discovered where his strength lay, — ^whose 
soul was made for devotion, but never had been taught to rise ; and 
who, in addition to all these unfiivourable circumstances, was afflicted 
with a disorder, which palsies eveiy faculty of body and spirit at the 
time when the man most needs exertions of power. 

Situated as Cow'per was, those difflculties, which iu better times 
might have operated as springs to his active and powerM mind, became 

VI. 2 s 
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so many dead weights to him. Difficulties came thick and fiist His 
resources were so few and smdl, that an attachment, which, so far as 
we can discover from slight intimations, was returned by the object of 
his affiection, was broken off by the friends of the parties : and not 
merely did this privation interfere with his happiness ; he had the pros- 
pect of actual poverty before him. Affrighted at this vision, he eagerly 
grasped at the place of reading-clerk to the house of lords, which a 
friend offered him, and forgot that the nervous shyness, which made a 
public exhibition of himself ‘ mortal poison,’ would render it impossible 
for him ever to discharge its duties. The moment this difficulty oc- 
curred to him, it covered his mind with gloom. But he had not reso- 
lution to explain himself to his friend ; and though they passed great 
part of every day together, it was only by letter that he could bring 
himself to propose that this office should be exchanged for that of clerk 
of the jouinals, which required no public appearance, and was also 
in the gift of his patron. No sooner had he applied for the change 
as a personal favour, than his friend generously consented to it, though 
it disappointed his kind purpose, and even, from particular circum- 
stances, exposed his inte^ity to suspicion. Thus, where a single 
word would have saved him from much suffering, it was one which 
he had not strength to speak; and yet, hai*diy had his mind been 
set at rest on this subject, before it was called upon to make a similar 
but still greater exertion. For reasons, of which it is enough to say, 
that they were not personal, he was threatened with a public examina- 
tion before the house, before he entered upon the duties. This made 
him completely wretched ; he had not resolution to decline what he had 
not strength to do : the interest of his friend, and his own reputation 
and want of support, pressed him forward to an attempt, which he knew 
from the first could never succeed. In tliis miserable state, like Gold- 
smith’s traveller, ‘ to stop too fearful and too faint to go,’ he attended 
every day for six months at the office where he was to examine the 
journals in preparation for his trust. His feelings were like those of a 
man at the place of execution, every time he entered the office door, 
and he only gazed mechanically upon the books, without drawing fi*om 
them the least portion of the information which he wanted* A single 
letter to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, shows how helpless and hopeless 
was his condition ; he had not strength to stand self-sustained, and he 
had not courage or confidence to reveal to his friends the torture which 
was wasting the living fibre of bis heart. Perhaps those only, who 
have been in a condition in which the lightest touch is to the mind like 
sharp iron to the naked nerve, can s^^mpathize with the heart-sick deli- 
cacy which prevented his making another appeal to the friend, who 
Eeems to have been actuated throughout simply by the wish to serve 
him. As the time drew nigh, his agony became more and more in- 
tense ; he hoped and believed that madness would come to relieve him ; 
he attempted also to make up his mind to commit suicide, though his 
conscience bore stem testimony against it ; he could not by any argu- 
ment persuade himself that it was right, but his desperation prevailed, 
and he procured from an apothecary the means of self-destruction. On 
the day before his public appearance was to be made, he happened to 
notice a letter in the newspaper, which to his disordered mind seemed 
like a malignant libel on himself. He immediately threw down the 
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paper and rushed into the fields, determined to die in a ditch, but the 
thought struck him that he might escape from the country. With the 
same violence he proceeded to make hasty prepai'ations for his flight ; 
but while he was engaged in packing his portmanteau his mind changed, 
and he threw himself into a coach, ordering the man to drive to the 
Tower wharf, intending to throw himself into the river, and not reflect- 
ing that it would be impossible to accomplish his purpose in that public 
spot On approaching the water, he found a porter seated upon some 
goods : he then returned to the coach and was conveyed to his lodgings 
at the Temple. On the way, he attempted to dinnk the laudanum, 
but as often as he raised it, a convulsive agitation of his frame prevented 
its reaching his lips ; and thus, regretting the loss of the opportunity, 
but unable to avail himself of it, he arrived, half-dead with anguish, at 
his apartment He then shut the doors and threw himself upon the 
bed with the laudanum near him, trying to lash himself up to the deed: 
but a voice within seemed constantly to forbid it, and as often as he 
extended his hand to the poison, his fingers were contracted and held 
back by spasms. At this time some one of the inmates of the place 
came in, but he concealed his agitation, and as soon as he was left alone, 
a change came over him, and so detestable did the deed appear, that he 
threw away the laudanum and dashed the vial to pieces. The rest of 
the day was spent in heavy insensibility, and at night he slept as usual: 
but on waking at three in the morning, he took his pen-knife and lay 
with his weight upon it, the point towards his heart. It was broken 
and would not penetrate. At day-break he arose, and passing a sti'ong 
garter round his neck, fastened it to the frame of his bed : this gave 
way with his weight, but on securing it to the door, he was more suc- 
cessful, and remained suspended till he had lost all consciousness of 
existence. After a time the garter broke and he fell to the floor, so 
that his life was saved : but the conflict had been greater than his 
reason could endure. He felt for himself a contempt not to be express- 
ed or imagined ; whenever he went into the street, it seemed as if every 
eye flashed upon him with indignation and scorn : he felt as if he had 
offended God so deeply, that his guilt could never be forgiven, and his 
whole heart was filled with tumultuous pangs of despair. Madness was 
not far off, or rather madness was already come. 

In this distressing condition he was placed under the charge of the 
amiable and well-known Dr Cotton of St Alban’s, from w^hom his de- 
plorable case received the most humane as well as scientific attention* 
When he had recovered so far as to be able to leave the care of the 
physician and retreat into the cour.try, he became acquainted with the 
family of Unwin, to which he was indebted for so much of the comfort 
of his later years. W'herever he felt at ease his manners were said to 
be singularly attractive ; and this family seem to have had a simplicity 
and warm-hearted kindness which offered him precisely the social re- 
sources which he wanted, besides having the advantage of being able 
to sympathize with him in all his religious feelings. After residing with 
them two years, the circumstances of the family were changed by the 
death of Mr Unwin, and, at the suggestion of Mr Newton, they went 
to reside near him in Olney, the scene of his pastoral labours. In Mrs 
Unwin, a woman of intelligence as well as excellence, who was seven 
years older than himself, he found a counseilor as well as friend, who 
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was so much interested in his welfare, that after her children, who were 
both of mature years, left her, she made it her duty and pleasure to 
devote her life to him. Beside the all-engrossing subject of which his 
heart was full, he spent his time in exercise, conversation, and music^ 
in which he always delighted. It does not appear that he engaged 
seriously in writing any thing more than the ‘ Olney Hymns,' which he 
undertook in conjunction with his friend Mr Newton ; but as he wrote 
with great facility, these were trifles which made but small demands 
upon his mind. This period of his life seems to have been more tran- 
quil and serene than any other. There are not many letters, but those 
are on the subject nearest his heart, and are written in a cheerful spirit, 
which seems to show that there was nothing morbid in his devotion. 
There is nothing in the least presumptuous or intrusive in his manner : 
he speaks of himself in terms of unfeigned humility, stating his own 
sentiments with manly freedom, but never complaining of others because 
their feelings did not keep pace with his own. This way of life seems 
much more favourable to the health of his mind than the more brilliant 
period when he stood out before the gaze of men ; for, however much 
he endeavoured to guard himself against excessive sensibility to the 
world’s opinion, it is manifestly impossible that any man should be in- 
different to censure or praise, and he of all mankind was least likely to 
present a breast of steel to the critic s blow. He succeeded much bet- 
ter in guarding himself against the temptations of flattery, than against 
the depressing effect of censure. His letters betray the consternation 
with which he looked for the critical sentence of Johnson, and the al- 
most bodily fear in which he waited for the signal from the Doctor's 
heavy gun, which should give notice whether the poet was to live or 
die. He was delighted with a line from Franklin, which, though it 
betrayed no great poetic enthusiasm, showed that he had discernment 
to see the substantial excellence of the new candidate for fame. Through- 
out Cowper s life, he seems to have been deeply w'ounded by neglect 
and scorn, whether as a poet or a man. When he first went to Hunt- 
ingdon as an invalid stranger, some one had spoken of him as ^ that 
fellow Cowper;* and he does not disguise the satisfaction which it gave 
him to prove that he was by birthright a gentleman. He never was 
reconciled to the neglect which he experienced at the hands of Thur- 
low, who was once his intimate friend. He had once playfully engaged 
to provide for Cowper, if he ever had the power ; but when he became 
lord-chancellor, he followed the example of Pharaoh’s chief butler, — a 
person who has found more imitators than most others recorded in the 
Scripture. It was not to be expected, that a coarse and somewhat 
savage individual like Thurlow, could sympathize much with one so 
gentle and refined ; nor would it have been easy to provide for him, 
except by a pension ; but all that Cowper wished from him was an as- 
surance that he was not forgotten, and it is a disgrace to Thurlow that 
this small measure of attention to his feelings was never paid. 

After eight years of health, in the year 1773 Cowper’s depression 
returned, and soon deepened into an impenetrable gloom. No enjoy- 
ments, no cares, nor duties, could find the least access to his mind ; he 
did not show the least interest in the society of his friends, nor gratitude 
for their kindness, though they were unwearied in their exertions to 
rescue him from his distress. Mr Newton, though he was sometimes 
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injudicious in his treatment of Cowper, proved himself a faithful friend 
on this occasion ; and Mrs Unwin attended him with a kindness and 
self-devotion which were.requited by his lasting gratitude and affection. 
But nothing would avail ; he remained in a state of helpless despond- 
ency for five years, all the while in utter despair of salvation ; and when 
be began to recover, it was five years more before he regained sufficient 
firmness to throw off his anxiety, and return to the world again. It 
was at this period that he helped forward his restoration by taking care 
of the tame hares which he has made so celebrated. The narrative in 
which he describes them was first published in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ and has since been found in almost ever}* edition of his works, 
where it al\rays has been, and always will be, a favourite page to lovers 
of nature* 

When he was so far restored as to be able to write, Mrs Unwin, with 
a judgment which does her honour, uiged him to employ his mind upon 
poetical subjects; and as this had always been a favourite pursuit, with- 
out his being aware of the richness and variety of his powers, he was 
easily induced to make the exertion* He made a beginning early in 
life, and one or two specimens, preserved by Hayley, show the same 
vigour of thought and expression which distinguish "his later writings. 
‘ Table Talk’ w^as the earliest of the pieces which compose his first 
volume, and the rest were written at the suggestions of friends, on sub- 
jects which happened to strike his imagination* Original and powerful 
as these poems were, they were very slow in winning their way to the 
public favour ; the sale was far from rapid, and the critical verdicts of 
literary tribunals did not tend to increase their circulation* One of the 
reviews declared that they were evidently the production of a very pious 
gentleman, without one spark of genius. But, considering all circum- 
stances, this was not surprising ; the versification of the day was such 
as Pope had left it, and ears accustomed to the even flow of bis numbers 
were startled by the bolder grace of Cowper’s lines; it seemed like ab- 
surd presumption, in one unknown to fame, to step so widely from the 
beaten path; and, as every one knows, literary independence is not 
easily forgiven. Then, too, the preface by Mr Newton was of a nature 
to alarm light readers : it was written with more solemnity than was 
called for by the occasion ; be does not seem to have admired the play 
of Cowper’s humour, though it was one of his most remarkable powers ; 
the poet studiously apologizes for it in his letters to Newton, assuring 
him that it was introduced in order to gain a hearing from the thought- 
less, on the same principle that induces parents, in giving physio to 
their children, to touch ^e brim of the cup with honey. 

Though the immediate success of his first volume was not great, it 
was sufficient to encourage one who never had a very exalted opinion 
of his own powers ; and having at this time a new and animated com- 
panion, Lady Austen, who had much infiuence over him, and used It 
to induce him to write, he commenced a new poem, ‘ The Task,* which 
was completed and given to the world In 1785. This work was at once 
successful, and plac^ him at the head of all the poets of the day* But 
all the while that he was thus fortunate in gaining reputation, he was a 
prey to his constitutional melancholy, believing bimself unfit to engage 
in religious exercises, and entirely cut off from the hope of salvation. 
A domestic incident, too, tended to destroy the happiness which he 
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might have received from his literary fame. He was obliged to give 
up the society of Lady Austen, in deference to the feelings of Mrs 
Unwin, who felt herself eclipsed by this new companion. Mrs Unwin 
has been generally condemned for this jealousy, as if it proceeded from 
a narrow mind ; but there are several circumstances to be taken into 
view. It does not appear that she ever complained of the ascendency 
of Lady Austen. Cowper perceived that she was dispirited, and for 
this there was sufficient reason. She felt that she was the person on 
whose care and kindness he had leaned for years. She had devoted 
her life to secure the happiness of his ; and in his seasons of melancholy 
he had required a self-devotion to his welfare which very few were able 
or willing to give. While she had done all this for him, Lady Austen 
had only amused him, and it was not in human nature to behold the 
interest, to which she was entitled by years of hardship, thus transferred 
to a more entertaining companion, without regret. Cowper knew that 
there was cause for her uneasiness, and at once made the sacrifice which 
he felt was her due. The loss was soon after supplied by Lady Hes- 
keth, his cousin, said to have been a woman of fine understanding and 
remarkable social powers, who was often an inmate in the same house- 
hold with him, and faithful to him to the last. Soon after his renewal 
of personal intercourse with her, and about a year after the separation 
from Lady Austen, he went to reside at Weston, at the instance of the 
Throckmortons, a wealthy family, who spent the summer in that village. 
It was time to leave Olney, if we may judge from reports circulated 
concerning them, which accused them of fashionable dissipation. These 
foolish reports reached Mr Newton in London, and he, with a singular 
want of good sense, transmitted them to Cowper ; and this, at the time 
when the poor invalid was miserable,’’ as he himself says, “ on ac- 
count of God’s departure from him, which he believed to be final, and 
was seeking his return, in the path of duly and by continual prayer.” 
The Throckmortons were Catholics, and his intercourse with them, 
which began while he was still in Gluey, might have occasioned this 
rumour to his disadvantage. Cowper was above those miserable preju- 
dices against other sects and sentiments, which are sometimes inculcated 
as a duty. Speaking of a gentleman, who had been recommended to 
him by one of his friends, he says, As to his religion, I leave it, — I 
am neither his bishop nor his confessor. A man of his character, and 
recommended by you, would be welcome here, were ho a Mahometan 
or Gentoo.” We consider it among the best proofs of the elevation of 
his character, that, while he never attempted to conciliate public favour 
by softening down his most unpopular opinions, and even considered 
silence ^ a sort of treason to the King of kings, he proved that this 
rigid faithfulness arose from conviction, not from passion, by allowing 
others to declare their sentiments as freely as he expressed his own. 

His literary undertakings, thus far, had not been of a kind which 
exacted severe labour; they were sufficient to engage and interest, but 
not to tax and exhaust his mind. But when he found the benefit of 
being employed, he seems to have thought that it would be well to put 
himself under a necessity for exertion ; he therefore undertook the gigan- 
tic enterprise of translating Homer, and thus, in avoiding the danger of 
doing too little, ran headlong into the danger of doing too much. Ho 
thought, like the rest of the world, that Pope had not succeeded ; but 
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he ascribed his failure to his moving in the fetters of rhyme ; and it does 
not seem to have occurred to him, that no translation, however exact 
and worthy of the original, could ever equal the demands of scholars 
or the imaginations of the unlearned. This enterprise was not fortunate 
in any point of view. It rather wearied than employed him ; it added 
nothing to his literary fame; and when it was completed it left a vacancy 
of mind, in w'hich, having neither strength for labour nor power to live 
without it, he was open at once to the attacks of his depression. These 
were deferred for a time by various literary plans which he formed; but 
in 1794 the cloud settled upon his mind, and it remained in eclipse to 
the last. 

A pension of £300 per annum was now procured for him from gov- 
ernment, through the influence of Earl Spencer, and shortly aftenvards 
he was removed by his friend and kinsman, the Rev. Dr Johnson, to 
Dereham in Norfolk, — ^his faithful friend Mrs Unwin accompanying him. 
From this period our poet’s efforts at composition were few and fitful ; 
he occasionally retouched his translation of Homer, or penned a few 
stanzas on any thing that happened to catch his fancy ; sometimes too 
he addressed a letter to his friend Lady Hesketh ; but his fine mind 
was now so completely swayed by his diseased imagination, that he was 
altogether unfit for any sustained and continuous mental labour. Symp- 
toms of dropsy appeared in his constitution towards the beginning of 
the year 1800 ; and the disease made such rapid progress as to termi- 
nate his life on the 25th of April. His remains were deposited in Dere- 
ham church, where Lady Hesketh placed a marble-tablet to his memory, 
with a poetical inscription from the pen of the poet’s friend and bio- 
grapher, Hayley. 

As a poet, Cowper was a man of great genius, and in a day when 
poetry was more read than at present, enjoyed a popularity almost un- 
exampled. The strain of his writing was familiar even to homeliness. 
He drew from his own resources only ; throwing off all affectation and 
reserve, he made his reader acquainted with all his sentiments and feel- 
ings, and did not disguise his weaknesses and sorrows. There is always 
something attractive in this personal strain when it does not amount to 
egotism, and he thus gained many admirers, who never would have 
been interested by poetry alone. The religious character of his writ- 
ings was also a recommendation to many, beside those who fiivoured 
views of that subject similar to his own. There were those who felt, 
like Bums, that ‘‘bating some scraps of Calvinistic divinify, the ‘ Task’ 
was a noble poem.” There was a wide sympathy, a generous r^rd 
for all the human race expressed in it, which gave his readers a respect 
for his heart Then, too, his views of nature were drawn from personal 
observation ; all his readers could remember or at any time see those 
which precisely resembled the subjects of his description* He associated 
no unusual trains of thought, no feelings of pecifliar refinement, with 
the grand and beautiful of nature, while at the same time die strain of 
his sentiment was pure, manly, and exalted. By addres^g himself to 
the heart universal, and using language such as could be understood by 
the humble as well as the high, he influenced a wider circle than any 
poet who went before him ; and by inspiring a feeling of intimacy, a 
kind of domestic confidence in his readers,, he made his works “ house- 
hold words,” and all who shared his feelings became interested in his 
fame* His change in the style of English versification, though it seemed 
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wild and lawless at the time, was a great improvement upon his prede- 
cessors. There was an artificial elegance in the measure of* Pope, which, 
however pleasing to the musical ear, was a restraint upon the flow of 
sentiment, and sometimes w^earicd with its sweetness. Cowper’s bold 
freedom, though it seemed at first like uncouth roughness, gained much 
in variety of expression, without losing much in point of sound. It 
offended, because it seemed careless, and as if he respected little the 
prevailing taste of his readers ; but it was far from being unpolished as 
it seemed. He tells us, that the lines of his earlier poems were touched 
and retouched, with fastidious delicacy: his ear was not easily pleased; 
and yet, if we may judge from one or two specimens of alterations, his 
corrections very often injured what they were meant to repair. ‘ Ex- 
postulation,' which treats the sins of his country in a solemn tone of 
remonstrance and warning, is an admirable poem ; it breathes a spirit 
resembling that of one of the ancient prophets, — grave, dignified, and 
stern. Its sound is that of a trumpet blown to warn the people, — a 
sound which wakes no angry passion, but before which the heart stands 
still and listens with a shuddering chill of dread. ^ Conversation ’ is 
next in excellence ; it is written in a fine strain of humour, not with 
the ** droll sobriety’* of Swift, nor the grave irony of Fielding, but with 
a wit peculiarly his own, such as makes his letters the best English 
specimen of that kind of writing, and at times affords a singular con- 
trast with his gloom. ‘ The Task’ is a work of more pretension than 
his other writings, we mean in its form ; for it has no singleness of sub- 
ject, and is in fret a collection of poems, in each of which the topic 
which affords the name serves only as a text, to which the images and 
sentiments of the writer are attached by the most capricious aud acci- 
dental associations. One advantage of this freedom is, that it affords 
an agreeable variety ; it excludes nothing above or beneath the moon ; 
it requires no unity of thought or manner, aud permits the poet to pass 
from the serious to the playful, at his pleasure, without formal apology 
or preparation. Cowper certainly availed himself of the privilege, and 
made his readers acquainted with all his feelings, circumstances, and 
opinions, affording a curious example of a man, reserved to excess in 
social life, and almost erring on the side of frankness in his writings, if 
we can possibly call that frankness excessive, which simply tells what 
all the world was burning to know. For we must consider that his 
previous works had made him known sufficiently to gain him the repu- 
tation of a genius, at a time when such stars were not common in the 
British sky. He made his first appearance, too, in the maturity of his 
years and powers, — no one had beheld his rising, — no one had marked 
him till he suddenly emerged from the cloud. There was a natural 
desire to know who and what he was, — and all such questions were 
answered in the poem, in a manner which rendered his readers familiar 
with his powerful mind and amiable heart They found much to re- 
spect in the vigour of his understanding, whicli refused to be enslaved 
by inherited prejudices, and manifested every where a manly love of 
freedom and of truth ; nor could any one help admiring his singleness 
of heart, and the openness with which he declared its emotions. The 
effect of the work was greater than can now be imagined : it conducted 
many to the pure fountains of happiness which are found by those who 
commune with nature, and m^y to those sources of religious peace, 
which keep on flowing when idl earthly springs are dry.* It tended to 
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make man feel an Interest in man, and opened the eyes of thousands to 
those traditional abuses, which are detested as soon as the attention of 
the world is directed full upon them ; and in a literary point of view, it 
gladdened the hearts of all who felt an interest in English poetry, by 
reviving its old glories at the moment when the last beam of inspiration 
seemed to have faded from the sky. 

Those who take their impression of Cowper’s translation of Homef 
from tradition may perhaps think it an entire failure. A failure the 
critical world has pronounced it ; but it maj^ be well to inquire whether 
it would be possible to satisfy the public expectation, and whether any 
one could possibly have succeeded better ? We think it evident that 
the failure arose from the nature of the undertaking : it was an attempt 
to convey an idea to English readers of writings which are called inimi- 
table, and therefore untiunslatable. There is something undefined and 
obscurely great in the idea which the world has of the Homeric inspira- 
tion ; and, unless the translator could give his work the same antiquity, 
and surround it with the same glory of classical associations, it might 
present a perfect image of the simple greatness of the original, without 
awakening any similar feeling. An English Homer, — a Homer of the 
eighteenth century, — was condemned beforehand. Every critic could 
feel safe in pronouncing it wholly unworthy of the original ; and the 
public, discouraged by their blind guides, felt no inter^t in proceeding 
to inquire whether their judgment was just. Had they expected any- 
thing like what they were likely to find ; had they exacted nothing more 
than talent and industry were able to do ; had they, in a word, looked 
for a translation, instead of a new original, their reasonable expectations 
would have been fully answered. We recommend to our readers, who 
feel an interest in the reputation of Cowper, and lament his failure in 
this great undertaking, to consider what they may reasonably look for, 
and having thus given some distinctness to their views, to read the 
work. This will be doing justice to the translator, and, if we may trust 
our own experience, they will find their candour amply repaid. At the 
same time, we do not think Cowper s versification remarkably happy. 
It was wrought with infinite pains, and corrected and revised, till the 
music satisfied his ear ; but in the < Task,’ and in the translation, he 
pleases more by expressive and eloquent language than by any peculiar 
sweetness in the sound. But whatever gratification the work may afford 
will be counterbalanced by the reflection, that it consumed time and 
labour that might have been better spent upon original writings : these 
would have been far less exhausting to his mind and spirits, while they 
brought infinitely greater returns of fame. 

Many of Cowper’s smaller pieces, in which he followed the sugges- 
tions of his own feelings without waiting for others to prescribe his sub- 
ject, and urge him to write, are among the most beautiful . exhibitions 
of his power. The lines addressed to Maiy, his faithful and devoted 
friend, who made so generous a sacrifice of all other enjoyments to the 
single one of securing his comfort, of guarding him against the assaults 
of disease, and sustaining him when the blow had fallen, are one of the 
most affecting tributes w'hich genius ever paid to virtue. And the lines 
addressed to his mother, on receiving her picture from a friend, are 
equally touching and sw^eet. Nothing could exceed the sacredness with 
which every thing connected with her was treasured in the sanctuary 
of his soul ; early as he lost her guidance, he had felt the loss in after 
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life as the beginning of all his sorrows ; he had felt as if, had Provi- 
dence spared her a little longer, she might have given a direction to his 
feelings that would have saved him from some of those trials which had 
almost broken his heart ; she was the angel of his visions, the bright 
spirit which always stood before him in his imaginations of heaven. He 
remembered her as young, beautiful, and holding a relation to him 
which inspired the deepest reverence and affection. So firmly was her 
image set in his remembrance that not a day ever passed without his 
thinking of her, and calling up those recollections of his childhood con- 
nected with her which no time could wear away ; and now, when he 
stands in the valley of departing years, and, on looking back, sees the 
light of the sun, which is set to him, still shining on the hills of youth, 
from which he came down so long ago, he writes with a sensibility and 
pathetic earnestness, which fills every heart with sympathy, and we had 
almost said, every eye with tears. 

But in these days, when living poets are but little read and the dead 
<« forgotten lie,” we are taking up more time than many of our readers 
will think necessaiy, in speaking of the life and genius of Cowper. But 
he claims our notice, as a man remarkable both for hb intellectual his- 
tory and power, the former being extraordinary almost without example, 
and the latter such as is not of^n exceeded. As respects an interest 
in poetry, also, we live in such times as usually follow a period of great 
intellectual excitement, — ^times, when the public taste grows indifferent, 
and gentle harps are struck altogether in vain. We want some one to 
come forward in the spirit and power of Cowper, who shall speak in a 
voice which shall compel the world to listen,«-»and in a voice, too, 
which religion and virtue, as well as literary taste, can hear with ap- 
plause. We are confident that such a one will appear ; whatever may 
be said of new directions given to the mind in this self-complacent age, 
so long as the mind exists, it will treasure poetry as an art which does 
much to exalt it; there never will be a time when cultivated minds will 
cast this pearl away. It may be valued at some periods more than at 
others ; it may be less regarded now than it has been in former times ; 
but these are only transient and passing changes, — it will survive them 
aU, and will last as long as the world endures.^ 

> We are indebted for the greater part of this interesting notice of our popular and 
tmly English poet to an article on Taylor*s * Life of Cowper,* which appeiured in the 
* Korth American Review * for January, 1834. We had nothing to offer our readers 
approaching in' excellence to this able and delightful piece of critical biography ; and 
our only regret is, that our limits precluded us from transferring the entire article to 
our pages. 
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No event since the emigration of the tribes who overturned the Ro- 
man occidental empire — with the single exception of the Reformation— 
has produced consequences so important to the entire political and lite- 
rary system of Europe and its dependencies as the French revolution. 
The equilibrium of the political system, it is true, had been threatened 
more than once in the course of the three foregoing centuries, by va- 
rious individual princes, and particular occurrences ; but never before 
had it been so shaken to its veiy foundations, or supplanted by a to- 
tally new order of things. Before the year 1789, when the French re- 
volution burst forth and drew the attention of all the nations and sove- 
reigns in Europe, none either of the larger or smaller States which, 
subsequent to the Middle ages, had grown up into a fixed political form, 
had entirely disappeared from the political system of Europe, though 
several of them had been reduced in power and extent of territory. 

The first impulse towards a new modification of the existing order of 
things throughout Europe was undoubtedly communicated by the 
American revolution. Dr Von Schmidt has drawn the following ra- 
pid sketch of the situation and prospects of tlie oM governments of Eu- 
rope at the formation of the North American confederacy. 

“Germany presented nothing more than the shadow of a political 
body united in one common confederacy ; the imperial governments, as 
also the administration of the federal laws, were without energy, and 
united efforts to repel invasions from abroad had not been witnessed 
since the fear of Turkish power had ceased to operate. The larger 
states had outgrown their obedience, and often ranged themselves in 
opposition to the head, which was scarcely able to protect either itself 
or the weaker states against injuries. The internal affairs of the indi- 
vidual vassal states were exclusively conducted according to the will of 
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their regents; the energy and importance of the representative popular 
states were become dormant ; and the standing armies which had been 
introduced by degrees even into the smallest principalities, since the 
peace of Westphalia, being perfectly foreign to the hearts and disposi- 
tions of the people, threw an astonishing weight into the scale of un- 
limited sovereignty. Being mercenary soldiers recruited from every 
nation, modelled upon a system of subordination, and raised by Frede- 
rick of Prussia to the highest pitch of perfection, they bad been accom- 
plices in diffusing this system of despotism over all the relations of the 
state, and in leaving the people who were freed from military ser- 
vices, nothing but the acquisition of gain. If in Germany, where the 
imperial crown represented a mere shadow, deprived of power and con- 
sequence, the mighty vassals were all ; in France the crown was every 
thing, after it had subdued the powerful barons of the country. The 
people represented, indeed, one body, but were deprived, like the 
several German states, of all political weight, and were arbitrarily 
subjected to every impulse of the government The same was the 
case with Spain and Portugal, where religious intolerance more 
powerfully suppressed every utterance of contrary opinions, and every 
doctrine which might lead to a deviation from the m^ims of the 
state, so intimately connected with those of the priesthood. Italy, par- 
celled out amongst different powers, presented upon the whole, the 
same political aspect as Germany, only with this difference, that it was 
totally divested of the shadow of unity, which the latter at least ap- 
peared to present. Upper, and a great part of middle Italy, being dis- 
membered, were entirely subservient to foreign impulse. The lower 
part, with the fertile island on the other side of the Pharos, presented, 
to be sure, since 1735, the outward appearance of one national whole, 
but was too weak to withstand the fate of the more powerful Bourbon 
families, from which, according to treaties, it had derived its sovereigns. 
There reigned in the papal state alone, which could not derive its 
weight from its worldly sovereignty, but from the spiritual supremacy 
of its ruler, the ancient maxims of the Romish pontiftcate, with the eco- 
nomical state faults of a clerical government. But the considera- 
tion and the power of the former were visibly sunk ; the journeys of the 
pope of that period to Vienna, were like the contemporary ones of the 
hierarch of Thibet to China, rather prejudicial than favourable to spi- 
ritual dignity ; and the faulty internal administration of the state seemed 
to invite every attempt at innovation. The republics on the east and 
the west of the Adriatic gulf, were, since the rise of the other great na- 
val states, only the ruins of past glory, sinking daily into insignificance. 
But notwithstanding this, neither was the image of former greatness 
blotted from their memories, nor a proper, feeling for it extinguished in 
the minds of the inhabitants of the luxuriant peninsula. The pride of 
the more noble fed itself on the sublime remains of Roman antiquity ; 
and the monuments of the golden age of the family of Medicis indem- 
nified a people given to the arts, and full of imagination for the loss of 
present grandeur, and kept up a lively anticipation of a better futurity, 
founded on the merits of its ancestors. Helvetia, hemmed in between 
Italy, Germany, and France, by its mountains, continued in the peace- 
able enjoyment of its liberties through the respect its venerable age had 
universally diffused. Nevertheless, the disturbances at Geneva, and 
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the increased spirit of emigration^ were sufficient to indicate that a 
people who become indifferent to the present order of things, would 
willingly have recourse to a system of innovation, and that the ancient 
ties which, had held the Swiss nation so many centuries together, were 
gradually relaxing. The dissolution of the existing form of govern- 
ment, in the north-western Netherlands, was more visibly approaching. 
The unwieldiness of their disorganized union had no remedy to ad- 
minister to the decline of their commerce and naval power, which be- 
came more and more felt, being a natural consequence of the daily 
concentration of the larger states ; and it was evident that the fiite of 
the republic would be decided by a blow from abroad. 

‘‘ The British islands, at that time the only country in Europe which 
united under a monarchical head, moderate, but on that account more 
solid principles of freedom, with an equal balance of the different 
powers of the state, were at the commencement of the American dis- 
turbances in a progressive state of the most flourishing prosperity. 
For this happy condition they were indebted to their freedom and eli- 
gible commercial situation, together with the inexhaustible treasures 
nature had deposited in their mines of coal and iron, on the existence 
of which the industry of their diligent inhabitants is principally found- 
ed. Political ebullition existed in no higher degree than was neces- 
sary to give proper life, and less, perhaps, than was necessary to pre- 
serve it in all its purity, a constitution which, long since acquired after 
the most bloody . struggles, was more deeply rooted in the modes of 
thinking, and in the manners and customs of the nation, than it was 
imprinted on them by the letter of the law. The government had 
sufficient leisure to direct its attention abroad, and by means of 
hostile enterprises, and political treaties, which must sooner or later 
give a naval power a decided ascendency, held out a helping hand 
to the commercial spirit of the people who aimed at making (and 
with increasing hopes of success) the remainder of the world tribu- 
tary to it, for the productions of its fabrics and manufactures. The 
plan of supporting commerce upon territorial acquisitions, and of 
foming an empire out of the conquered provinces of India, whose trea- 
sures should flow back to the queen of cities on the Thames, was al- 
ready fully developed, and the exasperation against the western colonies 
was to be attributed as much to a mistaken commercial interest as to a 
spirit for dominion. The ingredients of the British national character, 
ever more coldly repulsive than amiable or attractive in its nature, had 
produced an almost universal antipathy not alone of the public mind, 
but also of the individual affections, against a people in so many points 
of view so highly respectable, and being unceasingly fed by that envy 
which every species of superiority involuntarily creates, produced the 
most conspicuous influence in the development of subsequent events.” 

The spirit of emancipation caught flrom the New world spread itself 
first over the Old. It first caught in France. The political movements in 
that country disturbed the whole European system, — shook its so long 
preserved equilibrium, and in the end annihilated it. And not merely 
so, but the influence of the political principles and ideas which were then 
developed in France, and the powerful shocks which her successive vic- 
tories inflicted, threatened almost aU the states of Europe with a revo- 
lution like her own ; in several European kingdoms such a change of 
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constitution and dynasty actually ensued ; and several iDore or less im- 
portant states in the very centre of the European system were utterly 
annihilated. Amidst the storms of the French revolution was nursed 
the political regeneration of Europe, as once the ecclesiastical regenera- 
tion of the same quarter of the world had been born amid the tempest 
of religious contentions. For within the last forty years the most im- 
portant principles of natural and political rights ; viz., that the state 
rests upon a compact between the rulers and the ruled ; that all citizens 
of a free state are equal in the eyes of the law; that without the frcie- 
dom of the press civil liberty is not supposed to exist ; that all public 
burdens should be borne by all the subjects of the state; and that the 
highest authorities of the state are responsible for the administration of 
the government ; — these great principles are now recognised as forming 
the basis of the social system, and have infused a new life into the po- 
litical existence of a large portion of Europe. Unhappily the spirit of 
conquest, which was perhaps forced upon France, by the necessity of 
giving to the enemies of the new order of things employment at home, 
in order to prevent their interference abroad, \vas fatal to the beneficial 
results of the revolution. The rapid conquests achieved by Napoleon 
drew the eyes and hearts of a people fond of glory and full of a military 
spirit, from their internal afiairs, to foreign conquests ; and, while they 
were subduing a world, they were themselves subdued by the same 
power. Then came the empire of Napoleon, to be in its turn over- 
thi’own by the confederacy of nations, — ^not merely of kings and their 
armies, but of nations, instigated partly by their own wrongs, and partly 
by the promises of their rulers, to rise in mass, and do what neither 
their kings nor their armies had been able to perform. It was the peo- 
ple of Europe that at length overthrew Napoleon. 

It is to the great actors in our own country, in the political move- 
ments now glanced at, that our attention is to be first invited in the po- 
litical series of this section. We shall employ Mr Croly's graphic pen 
in a few comparative sketches of the great political leaders at the com- 
mencement of the period on which we now enter. ‘‘ England had 
never before seen such a phalanx armed against a minister. A crowd 
of men of the highest natural talents, of the most practised ability, and 
of the first public weight in birth, fortune, and popularity, were nightly 
arrayed against the administration, sustained by the solitaiy eloquence 
of the young chancellor of the exchequer. Yet Pitt was not careless 
of followers. He was more than once even charged with sedulously 
gathering round him a host of subaltern politicians, whom he might 
throw forward as skirmishers,— or sacrifices, W'hich they generally were. 
Powis, describing the ‘ forces led by the right honourable gentleman on 
the treasury bench,* said, ^ the first detachment may be called his body- 
guard, who shoot their little arrows against those who refuse allegiance 
to their chief.* This light infantry were of course soon scattered when 
the main battle joined. But Pitt, a son of the aristocracy, was an 
aristocrat in all his nature, and he loved to see young men of family 
around him ; others were chosen for their activity, if not for their force, 
and some, probably, from personal liking. In the later period of his 
career, his train was swelled by a more influential and promising race 
of political worshippers, among whom were Lord Momington, since 
Marquess Wellesley ; Ryder, since Lord Harrowby; and Wilberfbree, 
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still undigDiBed by title, but possessing an influence, whicb, perhaps, 
he values more. The minister’s chief agents in the house of commons, 
were Mr Grenville (since Lord Grenville) and Dundas. Yet, among 
those men of birth or business, what rival cOuld be found to the popu- 
lar leaders on the opposite side of the house, — to Burke, Sheridan, 
Grey, Windham, or to Fox, that 

‘ Prince and chief of many throned powers, 

Who led the embattled seraphim to war.’ 

Without adopting the bitter remark of the duke de Montausier to 
Louis the Fourteenth, in speaking of Versailles ‘ Vous avez beau 
faire, jsire, vous n’en ferez jamais qu’un favori sans m6rjte,’ it was im- 
possible to deny their inferiority on all the great points of public im- 
pression. A debate in that day was one of the highest intellectual 
treats: there was always some new and vigorous feature in the dis- 
play on both sides ; some striking effort of imagination or masterly 
reasoning, or of that flne sophistry, in which, as was said of the vices 
of the French noblesse, half of the evil was atoned by the elegance. 
The ministerialists sarcastically pronounced that, in every debate, 
Burke said something which no one else ever said ; Sheridan said some- 
thing that no one else ought to say, and Fox something that no one else 
would dare to say. But the world, feirer in its decision, did justice to 
their extraordinary powers ; and found in the Asiatic amplitude and 
splendour of Burke ; in Sheridan’s alternate subtlety and strength, re- 
minding it at one time of Attic dexterity, and another of the unc^cu- 
lating boldness of barbarism; and in Fox’s matchless English self- 
possession, unaflected vigour, and overflowing sensibility, a perpetual 
source of admiration. 

** But it was in the intercourse of social life that the superiority of 
opposition was most incontestable. Pitt’s life was in the senate ; his 
true place of existence was on the benches of that ministry which he 
conducted with such unparalleled ability and success : he was, in the 
fullest sense of the phrase, a public man ; and his indulgences in the 
few hours which he could spare from the business of office, were more 
like the necessary restoratives of a frame already shattered, than the 
easy gratifications of a man of society : and on this principle we can 
safely account for the common charge of Pitt’s propensity to wine. 
He found it essential, to relieve a mind and body exhausted by the 
perpetual pressure of afiairs : wine was his medicine : and it was drunk 
in total solitude, or with a few friends from whom the minister had no 
concealment. Over his wine the speeches for the night were often 
concerted ; and when the dinner was done, the table council broke up 
only to finish the night in the house. But with Fox, all was the bright 
side of the picture. His extraordinary powers defied dissipation. No 
public man of England ever mingled so much personal pursuit of every 
thing in the form of indulgence, with so much parliamentary activity. 
From the dinner he went to the debate, from the debate to the gaming- 
table, and returned to his bed by day-light, freighted with parliamen- 
tary applause, plundered of his last disposable guinea, and fevered with 
sleeplessness and agitation; to go through the. same round within 
the next twenty-four hours. He kept no house ; but he had the houses 
of all his party at his disposal, and that party were the most opulent 
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and sumptuous of the nobUity. Cato and Antony were not more un« 
like, than the public severity of Pitt, and the native and splendid disso- 
luteness of Fox. They were unlike in all things. Even in such slight 
peculiarities as their manner of walking into the house of commons, the 
contrast was visible. From the door Pittas countenance was that of a 
man who felt that he was coming into his high place of business. * He 
advanced up the floor with a quick firm step, with the head erect, and 
thrown back, looking to neither the right nor the left, nor favouring 
with a glance or a nod any of the individuals seated on either side, 
among whom many of the highest would have been gratified by such a 
mark of recognition.’ Fox’s entrance was lounging or stately, as it 
might happen, but always good-humoured ; he had some pleasantry to 
exchange with every body, and until the moment when he rose to 
speak, continued gaily talking with his friends. 

Of all the great speakers of a day fertile in oratory, Sheridan had the 
most conspicuous natural gifts. His figure, at his first introduction 
into the house, was manly and striking ; his countenance singularly ex- 
pressive, when excited by debate ; his eye large, black, and intellectual ; 
and his voice one of the richest, most flexible, and most sonorous, that 
ever came firom human lips. Pitt’s was powerful, but monotonous ; and 
its measured tone often wearied the ear. Fox’s was all confusion in the 
commencement of his speech; and it required some tension of ear 
throughout to catch his words. Burke’s was loud and bold, but un- 
musical ; and his contempt for order in his sentences, and the abruptness 
of his grand and swelling conceptions, that seemed to roll through his 
mind like billows before a giale, often made the defects of his delivery 
more striking. But Sheridan, in manner, gesture, and voice, had every 
quality that could give effect to eloquence. Pitt and Fox were listened 
to with profound respect, and in silence, broken only by occasional 
cheers ; but from the moment of Sheridan’s rising, there was an expec- 
tation of pleasure, which to his last days was seldom disappointed. A 
low murmur of eagerness ran round the house ; eveiy word was watched 
for, and his first pleasantry set the whole assemblage in a roar. Sheri- 
dan was aware of this; and has been heard to say, * that if a jester 
would never be an orator, yet no speaker could expect to be popular in 
a full house, without a jest ; and that he always made the experiment, 
good or bad ; as a laugh gave him the country gentlemen to a man.’ 
In the house he was sdways formidable ; and though Pitt’s moral or 
physical courage never shrank from man, yet Sherid^ was the antago- 
nist with whom he evidently least desired to come into collision, and 
with whom the collision, when it did occur, was of the most fretful na- 
ture. Pitt’s sarcasm on him as a theatrical manager, and Sheridan’s 
severe, yet fully justified retort, are too well known to be now repeated ; 
but there were a thousand instances of that ^ keen encounter of their 
wits,’ in which person was more involved than party. 

Burke was created for parliament. His mind was born with a de- 
termination to things of grandeur and difficulty. 

Spumantemque dari, pecora inter inertia, rotU 

Optat aprum, ant fulvum descendere monte leonenu’ 

Nothing in the ordinary professions, nothing in the trials or triumphs 
of private life, could have satisfied the noble hunger and thirst of his 
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spirit of e^certion. This quality was so predominant, that to it a large 
proportion of his original Mores, and of his unfitness for general public 
business, which chiefly belongs to detail, is to be traced through life. 
No Hercules could wear the irresistible weapons and the lion*s skin 
with more natural supremacy ; but none could make more miserable 
work with the distafP. Burke’s magnitude of grasp, and towering con- 
ception, were so much a part of his nature, that he could never forego 
their exercise, however unsuited to the occasion. Let the object be as 
trivial as it might, his flrst instinct was to turn it into all shapes of lolly 
speculation, and try how far it could be moulded and magnifled into 
the semblance of greatness. If he had no large national interest to 
summon him, he winged his tempest against a turnpike bill ; or flung 
away upon the petty quarrels and obscure peculations of the underlings 
of office, colours and forms that might have emblazoned the fliU of a 
dynasty. 

Erskine, like many other characters of peculiar liveliness, had a 
morbid sensibility to the circumstances of the moment, which some- 
times strangely enfeebled his presence of mind ; any appearance of 
neglect in his audience, a cough, a yawn, or a whisper, even among the 
mixed multitude of the courts, and strong as he was there, has been 
known to dishearten him visibly. This trait was so notorious, that a 
solicitor, whose only merit was a remarkably vacant flice, was said to be 
often planted opposite to Erskine by the adverse party, to yawn wheu 
the advocate began. The cause of his flrst failure in the house, was 
not unlike this curious mode of disconcerting an orator. He had been 
brought forward to support the falling fortunes of Fox, then struggling 
under the weight of the ^ coalition.* The ^ India Bilf had heaped the 
king’s almost open hostility on the accumulation of public wrath and 
grievance which the ministers had with such luckless industry been em- 
ployed during the year in raising for their own ruin. Fox looked abroad 
for help ; and Gordon, the member for Portsmouth, was displaced from 
bis borough, and Erskine was brought into the house, with no slight 
triumph of his party, and perhaps some degree of anxiety on the oppo- 
site side. On the night of his flrst speech, Pitt, evidently intending to 
reply, sat with pen and paper in his band, prepared to catch the argu- 
ments of this formidable advcrsaiy. He wrote a word or two ; Erskine 
proceeded ; but with eveiy additional sentence Pitt’s attention to the 
paper relaxed ; his look became more careless ; and he obviously began 
to think the orator le^ and less worthy of his attention. At length, 
while every eye in the house was flxed upon him, he, with a contemptu- 
ous smile, dashed the pen through the paper, and flung them on the 
floor. Erskine never recovered from this expression of disdain ; bis 
voice faltered, he struggled through the remainder of his speech, and 
sank into his seat dispirited and shorn of his fame. But a mind of the 
saliency and variety of Erskine’s, must have distinguished itself wherever 
it was determined on distinction; and it is impossible to believe, that 
the master of the grave, deeply-reasoned, and glowing eloquence of this 
great pleader, should not have been able to bring his gifts with him 
from Westminster-hall to the higher altar of parliament. There were 
times when his efforts in the house reminded it of his finest eflusions at 
the bar. But those were rare. He obviously felt that his place was 
not in the legislature ; that no man can wisely hope for more than one 
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kind of eminence ; and except upon some party emergency, he seldom 
spoke, and probably never with much expectation of public effect. His 
later years lowered his name ; by his retirement from active life, he 
l6st the habits forced upon him by professional and public rank ; and 
wandered through society, to the dose of his days, a pleasant idler ; 
still the gentleman and the man of easy wit^ but leaving society to won- 
der what had become of the great orator, in what corner of the brain of 
this perpetual punster and story-teller, this man of careless conduct and 
rambling conversation, had shrunk the glorious frculty, that in better 
days flashed with such force and brightness ; what cloud had absorbed 
the lightnings that had once alike penetrated and illumed the heart of 
the British nation.” 

The naval and military annals of the period now under review, pre- 
sent some of the most illustrious names in British history : — ^Abercromby 
— Moore — Nelson — Collingwood— and a host of warriors, whose names 
are familiar as household words, and synonymous with all that is 
glorious in the history of their country during the long and universal 
struggle amongst the powers and nations of Europe, heralded by the 
French revolution, will pass in review before us, aflbrding us frequent 
and fit opportunity for detailing the progress and leading events of that 
mighty struggle, the voice of which has scarcely yet died from our ears, 
and the effects of which are still visible and palpable around us. 

In ecclesiastical affairs — strictly so called — we shall have little to 
notice; but a few brilliant names belong to this period, or rather 
have stretched themselves into it from the period immediately preceding, 
such as Paley, Horsley, Hurd and Watson. 

When we look back upon the history of English literature, we ob- 
serve various eras distincUy marked in its shining progress. The first 
epoch of our classical literature is that which followed the invention of 
printing, and the revival of ancient learning on the continent. This 
was the age of Chaucer, Spencer, and Shafcspeare. The influence of 
classical learning had not as yet made itself deeply and universally felt 
through the intellect of our country. The religious and literary revo- 
lutions of the age had roused up the spirit into vigorous action, but had 
not yet moulded the character and impressed the direction of its efforts. 
Thus we find the literary achievements of this period of our history to 
be merely, as it were, the instinctive exertions of the newly-awakened 
mind, not the reasoned evolutions of the enlarged and meditative in- 
tellect, or the sacred fruits of principles and morality. The soul of 
Shakspeare, the master-spirit of this illustrious era, manifestly drew its 
inspiration entirely from within. Glorying in the consciousness of 
strength, it spurned at all guidance, and overpassed all bounds ; under 
the impulse of its own free eneigies, it gave vent to the exhilarated 
sense of power, sometimes in sublime aspirations, and sometimes in 
fantastic ^mbols; now entangling itself in the low thickets of conceit, 
now making itself pavilions in the clouds, and setting its nest among 
the stars. 

In the second period of. English literature, the original talent of the 
nation was cultivated and moulded to an unparalleled degree by the 
study of classical learning ; and if we regard merely the exertion of 
power by the human mind, we shall, with very little hesitation, assign 
to this era the most dbtinguished nlace in the literary history of England. 
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* There were giants in these days upon the earth.’ He who is not 
familiar with their productions can have no conception of the infinite 
resources of our intellect and our tongue. This was the age of Bacon 
and of Milton, of Taylor and of Howe. There is about all its remains 
a conscious strength that never seeks to hide Itself under the shelter of 
general phrases and professions of imperfection ; and the very multi- 
plicity of division which has been objected to the literature of this age 
is a proof of the remark. It dares to grapple at art with every subject 
it undertakes to meet, and pursues it through all the windings of the 
dialectical labyrinth ; while we of this more refined and less venturous 
generation are continually professing that it is not our intention to treat 
the subject in all its fulness and extent, with a thousand other cant 
phrases by which we seek to conceal our inability, under the mask of 
unwillingness. Where is the man now*a-days, who would dare to say 
with Bacon: “These are the meditations of Francis of Verulam, 
which, for posterity to know, he counteth it their interest.” Or with 
Milton : — 

« My adventurous song, 

Which, with no middle Mght, intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.’* 

Nursed in the schools, where as yet physical science was but a 
ridiculous collection of vague theories and fentastic principles, and where 
intellectual philosophy was nothing but a jargon of uncouth phraseology, 
metaphysicd subtlety, and barren disputation, the minds of the great 
men of this age were directed to theological and classical learning as 
the only objects of study which yielded any thing like use or satisfac- 
tion. Hence arises the peculiar character of the literature of England 
under the greater part of the Stuart dynasty, savouring, as it does, to 
such an extent, of classic erudition, and formed by a classic standard. 
If we take Milton as an exemplification of the literary spirit of this age, 
in the same way as we employed the genius of Shakspearc to typify the 
last, we shall find this marked difierence between their manner, in as 
far as that does not depend on original distinction of talent — ^that while 
the latter follows freely wherever the varying impube of his mind leads 
him, the former has a distinct end always in view, and is urged on in 
his course by excitements drawn as much from acquired standards of 
judgment, as from the native tendencies of his genius. Shakspeare 
pursues at random the glorious thoughts which fi^h and undulate be- 
fore his eyes. Milton never loses sight of Helicon, and the summit of 
the Aonian mount is that by which he measures fiie elevation of his 
song. A similar distinction may be stated in general between the 
literature of the one era and that of the other. The one is that of in- 
tellectual strength, self-prompted and self-directed the other is that of 
mental power, guided by a classical spirit, and measuring itself by a 
classical standard. On the confines of these two ages, and combining 
in his mighty intellect the characteristic excellencies of both, stands the 
illustrious Bacon. From the former he derived that fearless conscious- 
ness of innate strength which enabled him to leave the old and trodden 
path of intellectual thought, and invent for future generations a new 
organ of knowledge. With the latter, he participated that intimate 
familiarity with antiquity, w^hich enabled him to draw from its stores 
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the bright and beautiful classical illustration that so abundantly adorns 
his works. 

As yet, the literary character of the English language, though full of 
vigour, riches, and depth, was deficient in refinement and delicacy. 
As the progress of the tongue, however, and the influence of classical 
taste growing out of classical erudition, advanced, literary composition 
was freed from these defects. Among the first great authors who con* 
tributed to these results is to be numbered the illustrious Locke ; and 
during the greater part of last century, the process going on upon our 
literature was a process of gradual improvement in polish, exactness, 
and system. The natural influence of these changes was much in- 
creased in reference to poetical composition, by the prevalence of French 
tastes and opinions which followed the Restoration. A complete revo- 
lution took place in the character of our poetry, and instead of its former 
exuberance, freedom, and energy, it became distinguished by a hard 
and artificial brilliance, weight, and penetration. 

Towards the end of last century, the way began to be prepared for 
a return from art to nature, by the genius of Gray, of Goldsmith, and 
especially of Cowper. And the revolution has, in our own day, been 
carried into complete effect by a host of genius, which, in its amount 
and its activity, is altogether unrivalled in the history of literature. 
The literature of our day cannot be described by any distinct and 
definite character like that of former ages. There is such a quantity, 
such a restlessness, such a versatility of talent in operation throughout 
the literary world, as makes it impossible to fix on any separate name, 
study, or peculiarity, by which to designate it. There have been men, 
it is fieely confessed, in former ages, whose consecrated names shall be 
sphered higher in the firmament of renown, and shall bla2e with more 
dazzling lustre through the dark depths of time, than any single star of 
that galaxy of intellectual splendour which glorifies our horizon. But 
never before was so thickly-clustered a constellation seen in the heaven 
of literature, and never was the hemisphere so full of light. Nor is it 
merely the amount of literary talent and general information by which 
our age is distinguished, that claims our attention. A still more re- 
markable phenomenon, which indeed may be regarded as the cause of 
the former, is the extreme restlessness of effort with which this talent 
and this knowledge are operating. ^ Many are running to and fro, and 
knowledge is increased.’ The intellect which is diffused through all 
classes of society will remain dormant in none. ‘ Seribimtts indocti 
doctigue titled and plebeian, rich and poor, soldiers and sailors, are 
equally candidates for intellectual fame, and through the thousand 
channels of the press, inundate and fertilize the land with ever-flowing 
thought. Formerly, to print a book used to be an awful thing. The 
literary adventurer stood full in the eye of the world, he could not hope 
to pass muster in the multitude of his associates, or to elevate his pigmy 
intellect on stilts without the artifice being discovered. But now, such 
are the crowds that throng into the arena from every side, that no feel- 
ing of awe or of peril has room to visit any adventurer — and then, if 
he succeed, what can he do better than try again ? — If he foil, still what 
letter can he do than try again ?— -Thus it is, that the whole empire of 
literature exhibits the spectacle of fierce commotions, canons the most 
ancient and venerable disregarded, the old paths forsaken, and restless 
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talent wandering over the whole amplitude of things in search of novelty 
and originality. Nor is the variety of intellectual capacity in our day 
less striking than its amount or its activity. All the endless diversities 
of scientific research, and speculative or imaginative literature, are 
pursued by innumerable votaries. Sciences whose very names were 
before unknown, are daily added to the vocabulary of philosophy. 
Poetry is pouring a thousand streams of inspiration through the land, 
and learning is enlarging her boundaries on every side. 

Yet proud as we are of all this energy and all this achievement, we 
must confess that there is room for apprehension in reference to the 
prospects of literature. For, let us ask, what is the general taste of 
readers, and what the general object of authors in the present day ? 
Are not both descriptions of individuals in a great measure the slaves of 
originality, excitement, poignancy, and efTect ? From the tales of the 
nursery to the addresses of the pulpit, efibet is every thing. Never has 
it been thought necessary to employ so many artifices in order to 
sweeten the useful and medicinal potion, and trick men into knowledge 
and virtue. Our children are not suffered to hear useful truth address- 
ed to them in that direct and simple manner, in which, after all, they 
apprehend it most readily, and feel its influence most strongly ; but they 
must have it presented to their minds, disguised under narrative, or en- 
veloped in the mysteries of a game at tetotum. In the same way are 
we apparently regarded as great children, and from day to day our ad- 
miration is solicited, and too often obtained, by what has nothing of 
intrinsic worth to recommend it, and only dazzles us by its gilding and 
its garnishing. Few or none can trust themselves to speak simply, and 
the public do not seem willing to hear what is simply told them. This 
hankering after effect to the exclusion of suitable regard to the substance, 
is a very dangerous system, which imperiously requires to be coun- 
teracted. The loss is, that to be extravagant is so much more easy than 
to be simply great, that for one who is the latter, a thousand literary 
men make themselves the former. The simple writers of our ago, the 
Stewarts, the Halls, the Campbells, are among the least prolific ; and, 
for this simple reason, that in one ingot of their gold there is more 
value condensed, than the price of dl the tinsel which an ordinary 
writer would sprinkle over whole bales of hb flimsy gauze, the very 
* woven wind' of the ancients. It was a similar taste, in ancient times, 
that gave birth to the conceits of Ovid, the epigrams of Tacitus, the 
coarse dark copiousness of Lucan, and the insane turgidity of Statius. 
All these were men of the loftiest genius, but they prostituted their 
talents to the embraces of a vitiated taste^ and the ofispring was ill- 
^voured and ill-starred. 
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BOEN A.D. 1762.— DIED A.D. 1830. 

It was on the 8th of September 176 1> that his majesty, George the 
Third, espoused Sophia Charlotte, daughter of the duke of Mecklen- 
buig-Strelitz ; and on the twelfth of August, in the following year, 
she presented him with a son and heir to his own great delight, and 
the universal joy of the British empire. Ineftable as is the contempt 
which is expressed at the present day for the superstitious trust re- 
posed in omens by the heathen ancients, yet nothing of any conse- 
quence occurs without being attended by signs in which the Christian 
multitude discern either fortunate or disastrous predictions. It has 
thus been carefully recorded and handed down, that the birth of the 
royal inftmt happened on the anniversary of the Hanover accession, and 
the same day was rendered trebly auspicious, by the arrival at London 
of waggons containing an immense quantity of treasure, the fruits of the 
capture of a Spanish galleon off Cape St Vincent by three English fri- 
gates. A few days afkr his appearance in this world, his Royd High- 
ness was created Prince of Wales, by patent, and would have been 
completely crushed under the load of honours that devolved upon him, 
had their weight been of a kind to be physically felt : Duke of Corn- 
wall, Hereditary High-steward of Scothmd, Duke of Rothsay, Earl of 
Carrick, and Baron of Renfrew, were his other titles, — being those to 
which the eldest son of the British throne is bom. In December, 1765, 
when not quite three years of age, the prince of Wales received a de- 
putation from the society of ancient Britons, on St David’s day, and, 
in answer to their address, said, — He thanked them for this mark of 
duty to the king, and wished prosperity to the charity,” — an early de- 
velopment of that talent for public speaking, which he is said to have 
possessed ! In the same year he was invested with the order of the 
garter, along with the earl of Albemarle, and the hereditary prince of 
Brunswick. 

When the prince had attained an age at which it was deemed ne- 
cessary for his education to commence, it was determined that it should 
be conducted on a private plan ; and Lord Holdernesse, “a nobleman of 
considerable attainments, but chiefly recommended by dignity of man- 
ner and knowledge of the court,” was appointed his governor, and Dr 
Markham, subsequently archbishop of York, and Cyril Jackson, were 
named preceptor and sub-preceptor. This measure excited a violent 
outcry ; it was said that the heir to the throne should receive a public 
education at one of the great schools ; and this opinion Mr Croly stren- 
uously advocates. It did not, however, produce any effect, and the 
whole course of instruction which the prince underwent was private, 
though the preceptorship was twice changed. The duke of Montague, 
Hurd, bishop of Litchfleld, and the Rev. Mr Arnold, formed the last 
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preceptorial trio. Dr Markham, on entering upon his important duties, 
asked the king how he wished to have the young princes treated: 

Like the sons of any private gentleman,” was the reply. they 
deserve it, let them be flogged. Do as you did at Westminster.” 
Markham, it is said, did not &il to act up to the spirit of these instruc- 
tions, and his pupils, under the terror of the rod, speedily acquired a 
most respectable proficiency in the classics. Firmness, indeed, and 
occasional severity, were necessary in dealing with the youthful heir- 
apparent, who early betrayed a proud and wilful spirit When not 
eleven years of age, his father having given him some offence, the pert 
boy revenged himself by shouting at the door of the king’s closet, 
“ Wilkes, and number Forty-five, for ever I” The discipline established 
by Markham and Jackson seems to have suffered little or no relaxa- 
tion during the preceptorship of their successors. 

In January, 1781, when the prince was but little more than eighteen, 
he was declared of age, on the old ground that the heir-apparent 
knows no minority and a separate establishment, on a small scale, 
having been assigned him at Kew, he now became in a measure his 
own master. In 1788, when about to take his place in the legislature, 
arrangements were commenced for supplying him with an income, 
and at the instigation of the king, the parliament voted him an annual 
revenue of £50,000, besides an outfit of £100,000. The sum of 
£60,000 for the outfit had been originally proposed by the king, but it 
was increased in consequence of the demand of the cabinet, known by 
the name of the Coalition cabinet, some of the members of which, es- 
pecially Fox, insisted for a time upon making the grant of £100,000 a 
year. This, however, the king resolutely refused to allow', for the 
double reason of avoiding any unnecessary increase to the public bur- 
dens, and of discouraging those propensities which he probably conjec- 
tured in the prince.” In the following November he took his seat 
among the peers, and for some short time supported government ; but 
he soon joined the opposition, and obtained popularity at the expense 
of his father’s displeasure, who saw him with deep regret becoming 
dmly more and more entangled in the trammels of a party opposed to 
the administration, and sharing in all the sensual excesses and fashion- 
able follies to which some of its leaders were notoriously addicted. At 
length, during the great contest between the coalition and Pitt, some 
offence being taken at his sitting under the gallery of the house of com- 
mons during the debates, where his presence, it was said, might tend to 
influence the votes, he suddenly avowed his disgust for politics, and 
abandoned himself wholly to pleasure. 

Soon after his establishment at Kew, the prince formed an attach- 
ment to a beautiful and accomplished actress of the name of Robinson. 
She was a married woman, and lived to reap the bitter fruits of her 
wickedness and delusion, in being abandoned by the prince to poverty 
and neglect on hb forming a new attachment. The object of his 
second amour was the famous Mrs Crouch, on whom the prince for a 
w'hile lavished presents with reckless prodigality; though with the 
fickleness of youth he almost immediately formed another connection 
with a Roman Catholic lady of the name of Fitzherbert. Mr Croly 
finds an excuse for the propensities” of the prince in the “ peculiar 
circumstances of his time.” He pleads that tlie prince commenced his 
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public career in the midst of that luxurious and dissipated period which 
ensued upon the peace of 1782.^ “ His rank alone/’ he continues, 
‘‘ would have secured him flatterers, but he had higher titles to homage. 
He was then one of the handsomest men in Europe ; his countenance 
open and manly ; his figure tall and strikingly proportioned ; his address 
remarkable for easy elegance, and his whole air singularly noble. His 
contemporaries still describe him as the model of a man of fashion, and 
amusingly lament over the degeneracy of an age which no longer pro- 
duces such nien. But he possessed qualities which might have atoned 
for a less attractive exterior. He spoke the principal modern lan- 
guages with sufficient skill ; he was a tasteful musician ; his acquain- 
tance with English literature was, in early life, unusually accurate and 
extensive; Markham’s discipline, and Jackson’s scholarship, had given 
him a large portion of classical knowledge ; and nature had given him 
the more important public talent of speaking with fluency, dignity, and 
vigour. Admiration was the right of such qualities, and we can feel 
no surprise if it were lavishly offered by both sexes. But it has been 
strongly asserted, that the temptations of flattery and pleasure were 
thrown in his way for other objects than those of the hour ; that his 
wanderings were watched by the eyes of politicians ; and that every 
step which plunged him deeper into pecuniary embarrassment was 
triumphed in, as separating him more widely from his natural connex- 
ions, and compelling him in his helplessness to throw himself Into the 
arms of factions elike hostile to his character and his throne.” 

In 1787 the prince had involved himself in debt to such an amount, 
that it was found necessary to solicit parliament, not only for a sum 
sufficient to liquidate bis obligations, but also for an increase of his in- 
come, the salary first granted having proved quite inadequate for bis 
ix>yai propensities. The debate upon the grant was of a highly ani- 
mated character, and in the course of it the prince was not spared. 
He was befiiended by the opposition, with Fox at its head, having 
thrown himself into the arms of that party who were endeavouring in 
every way to drive Pitt fi:om his ministerial seat But in this instance, 
as in most others, the latter succeeded in carrying his point ; in conse- 
quence of which £161,000 were issued out of the civil list to pay the 
prince’s debts, and £20,000 for the completion of Carlton house, but no 
augmentation of his income was allowed. Hopeless of future appeal, 
stung by public rebuke, and committed before the empire in hostility 
to the court and the minister, the prince was now thrown completely 
into Fox’s hands.” In October, 1788, George IH. was afflicted with a 
mental disease which totally incapacitated him for the duties of govern- 
ment We have already noticed the measures contemplated and 
contended for by the two leading political parties of the day on 
this crisis ; the king, however, recovered before the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the entrance of the prince upon the regency had been 
completed. On his fisither’s recovery, the prince solicited an interview 
with him, — probably for the purpose of explaining his conduct during 
the recent debates in parliament on the regency question, — but the ap- 
plication was sternly refused. From this period up to the moment 
when the king again became the victim of his former malady, the 


* See our 5th Yolmne, p. CIO. 
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prince mixed no more with politics, and abandoned himself to pursuits 
still more obnoxious than those of public ambition/’ About this time 
he is said to have been enamoui*ed of the beautiful duchess of Devon- 
shire, who was then separated from her husband ; but his advances do 
not appear to have been in the least encouraged. He also formed an 
attachment for the countess of Jersey ; still his affection towards Mrs 
Fitzherbert suffered little abatement A sumptuous residence was pre- 
pared for her at Brighton ; her furniture and equipages were magnifi- 
cent ; and in diamond, she is said to have been as rich as Queen Char- 
lotte. For some time previously to 1790, the prince had patronized 
horse-racing and pugilism ; but, in that year, having attended a prize- 
fight in which one of the boxers was killed, he ceased to support the 
ring; and in 1791 he disposed of his stud on account of some sus- 
picion being attached to his conduct with regard to a race. Yet in 
the midst of his dissipation, foppery, and extravagance, he was not alto- 
gether destitute of laudable ambition. It is supposed that he attempt- 
ed, but without success, to obtain the vicegerency of Ireland ; and also 
vainly solicited the favour of being permitted to join the British forces 
under the duke of York in Holland. 

We have already seen the prince relieved fi*om an enormous debt 
accumulated in the short space of three years ; within a brief period he 
had again plunged himself into still greater pecuniary difficulties, to ex- 
tricate himself from which he consented to a match with his cousin the 
princess Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, born on the 17th of May, 1768, 
daughter of George the Third’s favourite sister and the duke of Bruns- 
wick. The bride-elect was in her twenty-seventh year, high-spirited, 
accomplished, of a prepossessing appearance, and, according to the 
journals of the day, ** of great taste in dress, and much goodness of 
heart.” On her arrival in this country, which took place on the 5th of 
April, 1795, she was received by the prince with flattering politeness 
and respect ; by the king with great cordiality ; but by his consort with 
decided coolness. The marriage was celebrated at the chapel-royal, 
St James’s, on the 8th, and on the next day the prince and princess 
proceeded to Windsor. Lady Jersey accompanied the prince’s house- 
hold, and her presence, as might have been anticipated, soon produced 
a rupture between their royal highnesses, which eventually terminated 
in a separation. Mr Croly has as usual found out many apologizing 
circumstances on behalf of the prince in this affair ; but there is no con- 
cealing the foul stain which it attaches to the character of his royal 
highness ; and we give our entire concurrence to the following stric- 
tures on that portion of Mr Croly’s work which relates to the prince’s 
marriage and separation, from lie pages of one of his revievvei's, 
‘‘ For the better understanding the moral of this affair, it is requisite to 
consider the various parties as private individuals ; to judge them by 
the rules we should employ in estimating the conduct of persons of our 
own condition in life. So long as they are placed at a distance, and 
invested with the trappings of royalty, we shall be led involuntarily to 
consider them a different order of beings, endowed with different feel- 
ings, and subject to different laws from those which we ourselves ac- 
knowledge. Let us then suppose a young man in ordinary life indulg- 
ing in every species of extravagance, and so pressed by his debts, as to 
be ready to take any desperate course to escape from them. He ap- 
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plies to liis father for assistance. The father’s answer is, ‘‘ Marry, and 
you shall be freed from your difficulties.” At this period the young 
man, besides other indulgences, permits himself the luxury of two mis- 
tresses. In spite of the blandishments of these ladies, in spite of the 
love of what he terms liberty, the debts drive him to marriage. A wife 
is found and proposed to him — he accepts her. She is young, a 
stranger ; about to be separated from her family, and to confide herself 
and her happiness to the guardianship of one whom she supposes to be 
a high-minded gentleman. It is requisite that this young and compar- 
atively helpless stranger should be escorted to the house of her future 
husband, and that when there, she should have a number of female at- 
tendants. What would be said of any man in private life, who should 
choose for the escort of his bride one of his former mistresses ; wdio 
should place that mistress as an attendant bn his young wife ; should 
point her out as a sort of instructress in the ways of her newly- 
acquired country ? Besides having one mistress under the same roof 
with his wife, besides placing that mistress at his wife’s table, he renews 
his former connexion with his second mistress, provides her with a 
splendid establishment, and for this second mistress completely sepa- 
rates himself within a few months after his marriage from the poor 
young woman, whom for his own selfish purposes he had made his wife. 
He does this on no pretext, but that of his own wishes. He does it 
openly and totally regardless of the misery he creates in the bosom of 
his innocent and cruelly-neglected wife. Now let it be remarked, that 
any man who had acted thus in private life would have been booted 
out of society, while there are few epithets expressive of disgust and 
abhorrence, that would not have been used to characterize his conduct. 
It is customary to admit without dispute the claim that is generally 
made to politeness, as a quality peculiarly remarkable in the character 
of the late king. They who make the claim, and they who admit it, 
seem to have strange opinions on the subject of politeness. If the term 
be used merely to signify grace in making a bow, knowledge of the 
petty observances in fashionable life which mean nothing, but are em- 
ployed only as a species of free-masonry to distinguish those who be- 
long to the class, possibly, though here we are inclined to doubt, the 
king might have been polite, — but if by politeness is meant carefulness 
to render one another happy, in as far as petty observances and little 
services in society permit, if we mean watchfulness not to wound the 
feeliugs of others, an ever-wakeful desire to lend an aid to those who 
need it, to shield the w'eak, to gratify the wishes, to study the conve- 
nience, and to soothe the petty misfortunes of others, in short, if by polite- 
ness is intended a wish to make, and the making, the intercourse of life 
in as far as we are able a means of happiness, then it may be boldly as- 
serted that the late king was not polite. To be polite in this sense a 
man must to a great degree cease to be selfish, but no act of the king*s 
life seems to have been guided by any principle but that of self-gratifi- 
cation— ^d to such lengths did this principle lead him, that in boy- 
hood it made him brutal to his mistress ; in manhood forgetful, even of 
common decency to his wife. One of the grand tests ordinarily used 
to distinguish a polite and courteous gentleman is his treatment of 
women. But it is not merely in mannerly courtesy that he is distin- 
guished, — a thousand observances of idle respect and mocking defer- 
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ence will not atone for one insult, one act of ungenerous wanton forget- 
fulness. What artificial courtesy could so well distinguish the charac- 
ter of a man’s mind, could so well lay bare his real feelings, and mark 
the worth of his so-styled polite observance, as the cruel insult, nay, 
brutality of making a strumpet the companion of his wife? Tis. 
strange that such things should be before the public, and at the same 
time that nauseous pane^rics respecting the * finest gentleman in Eu- 
rope * should be a moment tolerated. Excusing for an instant his ne- 
glect of his wife, excusing his making her a sacrifice to his convenience, 
excusing bis having two mistresses and his not discarding those mis- 
tresses, but superadding a wife to his establishment, — waiving all men- 
tion of these grave delinquencies, why, it may be asked, not treat that 
wife with decent respect ? Why make his house a brothel, and put his 
young wife into it? Why, if his own extravagancies led him to marry, 
should he make his wife bear ail the inconveniencies and miseries of 
the union ? — A generous man would have said, < My own folly has led 
to this painful situation, — it is but just, therefore, that 1 should bear the 
burthen, — ^the union is not agreeable to me, but nevertheless I alone 
ought to sufier the misery resulting from it, thus paying the price of my 
own folly and extravagance. Others, and those innocent, ought not to 
be punished for my misdeeds.* He would consequently have lived in 
harmony with his wife and behaved to her with kindness and respect. 
If his love for his mistress had been too strong to be resisted, one com- 
monly careful, one but ordinarily alive to the feelings of others — would 
at least have practised secrecy and decorum in the illicit connexion : 
thus shielding his poor wife from the misery of knowing his criminal 
faithlessness. But no, such was not the mode in which the prince was 
accustomed to reason. Self was his god, and self alone he worshipped. 
It was convenient to have his mbtress in his own house, therefore he 
had her there. It would have required care and some little trouble to 
have practised secrecy, therefore he blazoned his neglect It was grati- 
fying to his vanity to have a dashing establishment for his second mis- 
tress, Mrs Fitzherbert, therefore he had one. But let any father put 
the question to himself, — * What would be my feelings if my daughter 
were treated thus ? W’hat should I say of him, being of my own rank 
in life, who thus cruelly neglected and wantonly insulted her?’ If the 
conduct be revolting in private life, by what art can it be extenuated, 
when the parties are a prince and princess ? If the daughter of a pri- 
vate gentleman, if the daughter of a peasant w'ould be sheltered from 
such treatment by the indignant voice of public opinion, is there any 
reason why the daughter of a duke should not be equally defended ? If 
the rude hind, who should have been equally reckless in his behaviour, 
would have been visited by the execration of his people, what is the 
circumstance which exonerates the conduct of a prince from equal ani- 
madversion ?” 

In 1803, on this country being threatened with invasion, the prince 
made a spirited efibrt to obtain a higher and more responsible appoint- 
ment than that which he held in the army as colonel of the 16th regi- 
ment of light dragoons. His application did not meet with that atten- 
tion which he expected, and on his further importunity, it was intimated 
to him by Mr Addington, that the king’s opinion being fixed, he de- 
sired that no further mention should be made to him upon the subject.” 
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The prince now addressed a very energetic and dutiful letter to liis 
father, under date the 6th of August, 1803, in which, after noticing 
the previous correspondence with Mr Addington, he again urged his 
request in the following terms: ask to be allowed to display the 

best energies of my character,— to shed the last drop of my blood, in 
support of your Majesty’s person, crown, and dignity ; for this is not a 
war for empire, glory, or dominion, but for existence. In this contest, 
the lowest and humblest of your Majesty’s subjects have been called on : 
it would therefore little become me, who am the first, and who stand 
at the very footstool of the throne, to remain a tame, an idle, a lifeless 
spectator of the mischiefs which threaten us, unconscious of the dangers 
which surround, and indifierent to the consequences which may follow. 
Hanover is lost ; England is menaced with invasion ; Ireland is in re- 
bellion ; Europe is at the foot of France : at such a moment, the 
Prince of Wales, yielding to none of your servants in zeal and afiection, 
to none of your subjects in duty, to none of your children in tenderness 
and afiection, presumes to approach you, and again to repeat those 
offers which he already made through your Majesty’s ministers. A 
feeling of honest ambition, a sense of what I owe to myself and to my 
family, and above all, the fear of sinking in the estimation of that gallant 
army, which may be the support of your crown, and my best hope 
hereafter, command me to persevere, and to assure your Majesty with 
all humility and respect, that, conscious of the justice of my claim, no 
human power can ever induce me to relinquish it. Allow me to say, 
Sir, that I am bound to adopt this line of conduct by every motive deai* 
to me as a man, and sacred to me as a prince. Ought I not to come 
forward in a moment of unexampled difficulty and danger ? Ought 1 
not to share in the glory and victory, when I have every thing to lose 
by defeat ? The highest places in your Majesty’s service are filled by 
the younger branches of the royal family ; to me alone no place is as- 
signed ; I am not thought worthy to be even the junior major-general 
of your army. If I could submit in silent submission to such indignities, 
I should indeed deserve such treatment, and prove to the satisfaction 
of your enemies and my own, that I am entirely incapable of those ex- 
ertions which my birth, and the circumstances of the times, peculiarly 
call for. Standing so near the throne, when I am debased, the cause 
of royalty is wounded. I cannot sink in the public opinion, without 
the participation of your Majesty in my degradation ; therefore every 
motive of private feeling and of public duty induce me to implore your 
Majesty to review your decision, and to place me in that situation 
which my birth, the duties of my station, the example of my predeces- 
sors, and the expectations of the people of England entitle me to claim. 
Should I be disappointed in the hope which I have formed ; should this 
last appeal to the justice of my sovereign, and the affection of my father, 
fail of success, I shall lament in silent submission his determination ; 
but Europe the world, and posterity, must judge between us.” 

To this communication the king replied briefly in these terms : <‘My 
dear son, — Though I applaud your zeal and spirit, of Which, I trust, no 
one can suppose any of my family wanting, yet, considering the repeat- 
ed declarations I have made pf my determination on your former appli- 
cations to the same purpose, I had flattered myself to have heard no 
further on the subject Should the implacable enemy so far succeed as 
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to land, you will have an opportunity of showing your zeal at the head 
of your regiment ; it will be the duty of every man to stand forward on 
such an occasion, and 1 shall certainly think it mine to set an example, 
in defence of every thing that is dear to me, and to my people.” 

On the second of October, 1803, the prince addressed a letter to his 
brother, the commander-in-chief, remonstrating with him on his having 
been passed over in the extensive promotion diat bad just taken place 
in the army. In his reply to the communication, the duke of York 
said: ^‘In the year 1795, upon a general promotion taking place, at 
your instance I delivered a letter from you to his majesty, urging your 
pretensions to promotion in the army, to which his majesty was pleased 
to answer, that before he had appointed you to the command of the 10th 
light dragoons, he had caused it to be fully explained to you, what his 
sentiments were with respect to a Prince of Wales entering into the 
army, and the public grounds upon which he never could admit of your 
considering it as a profession, or of your being promoted in the service ; 
and his majesfy, at the same time, added his positive command and in- 
junctions to me never to mention this subject again to him, and to de- 
cline being the bearer of any application of the same nature, should it 
be proposed to me ; which message I was of course under the necessity 
of delivering to you, and have constantly made it the rule of my con- 
duct ever since ; and indeed I have ever considered it as one of the 
greatest proofs of affection and consideration towards me^ on the part 
of his majesty, that he never allowed me to become a party in this 
business.” This discussion — ^the whole of which was published soon 
after — procured the prince some return of the popularity which he had 
so long forfeited. 

In 1804, his royal highness claimed the right of superintending the 
education and health of his infant-daughter, the princess ChaiTotte. 
The good king, his father, interposed bis authority in behalf of his 
<< beloved niece,” as he termed her, and insisted that she had a natural 
right to the guardianship of her own daughter ; but to prevent unseem- 
ly disputes in his family, he resolved-^n the principle that the young 
heiress-apparent belonged to the state — to take her under his own pro- 
tection. The prince opposed this arrangement ; but the king con- 
tinued firm, and the young princess was placed at Warwick house. 

In 1805, when the royad pair had been for some years living in a 
state of separation, the duke of Sussex informed the prince, that Sir 
John, Douglas had made known to him some circumstances respecting 
the behaviour of the princess, which might, if true, not only affect the 
honour of his royal highness, but also the succession to the throne. 
Sir John and Lady Douglas having made a formal declaration of cer- 
tain charges against the princess, this declaration was submitted to Lord 
Thurlow, who gave it as his opinion that the matter must be referred 
to the king. In consequence of this opinion, and some fiirther examina- 
tions, a warrant was issued by his majesty, dated the 29th of May, 1806, 
directing and authorizing Lord Erekine as lord-chancellor. Lord Gren- 
ville as first lord of the treasury, Earl Spencer as one of his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state, and Lord Ellenborough as chief-justice of 
the court of king’s bench, to inquire into the truth of the allegations, 
and to report to him thereon. These commissioners first examined on 
oath the principal informants. Sir John Douglas, and Charlotte his wife. 
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who both positively swore, the former to his having observed the feet 
of the pregnancy of her royal highness ; and the latter, not only that 
she had observed it, but that her royal highness had not made the least 
scruple of talking about it with her. Lady Douglas further deposed 
that, in the year 1802, the princess was secretly delivered of a male 
child, which had been brought up in her own house, and under her own 
inspection* The commissioners reported that there was no foundation 
whatever for believing that the child living with the princess was the 
child of her royal highness. That child was beyond all doubt born in 
the Brownlow-street hospital, on the eleventh of July, 1802, of the 
body of Sophia Austin, and was first brought to the princess s house in 
the month of November following. ‘‘ It appears,” continued the com- 
missioners, that as, on the one hand, the fact of pregnancy and delivery 
are, to our minds, satisfactorily disproved, so, on the other, we think 
that the circumstances to which we now refer, particularly those stated 
to have passed between her royal highness and Captain Manby, must 
be credited until they shall receive some decisive contradiction ; and, 
if true, are justly entitled to the most serious consideration.” Imme- 
diately on the receipt of a copy of this report, the princess of Wales 
addressed a letter to his majesty, in which she solemnly asserted not 
only her innocence as to the weightier parts of the charge preferred 
against her, but her freedom from all the indecorums and improprieties 
which had been imputed to her by the lords-commissioners, upon the 
evidence of persons who spoke as falsely as Sir John and Lady Douglas 
themselves. With respect to Sir Sidney Smith she said, that if his 
visiting frequently at Montague house, both with Sir John and Lady 
Douglas, and without them ; at luncheon, dinner, and supper ; and 
staying with the rest of the company till twelve or one o’clock, or even 
later ; if these were some of the facts which must give occasion to un- 
favourable interpretations, they were facts which she could never con- 
tradict, for they were perfectly true.” She admitted also, that Sir 
Sidney bad often visited her at early hours in the morning, and that 
she had been alone with him on several occasions* ** But,” she added, 
if suffering a man to be so alone is evidence of guilt, from whence the 
commissioners can draw any unfavourable inference, 1 must leave them 
to draw it ; for I cannot deny that it has happened frequently, not only 
with Sir Sidney Smith, but with many o^ers ; gentlemen who have 
visited me; tradesmen who have come for orders; masters whom I 
have had to instruct me in painting, music, and English ; that I have 
received them without any one being by. I never had any idea that 
it was wrong thus to see men of a morning. There can be nothing im- 
moral in the thing itself: and 1 have understood it was quite usual for 
ladies of rank and character to receive the visits of gentlemen in the 
morning, though they might be themselves alone at the time. But if 
this is thought improper in England, I hope every candid mind will 
make allowance for the different notions which my foreign education 
and habits may have given me.” On the 17th of August, she again 
wrote to the Hng, requesting that she might have authenticated copies 
of the report, and of the declarations and dispositions on which it pro- 
ceeded. Having received these papers, the princess submitted them to 
her legal advisers, Lord Eldon, Percival, and Sir Thomas Plomer ; and 
on the second of October she transmitted to his majesty an elaborate 
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letter on the subject. Nine weeks having elapsed without any reply, 
the princess again wrote, expressing her anxiety to learn whether she 
might be admitted to the royal presence ; in reply, her royal highness 
was informed, that her vindication had been referred to his majesty’s 
confidential servants, who had given it as their opinion that it was no 
longer necessary for his majesty to decline receiving the princess into 
his royal presence ; but, at the same time, he hoped that such conduct 
would be in future observed by her as might fully justify these marks 
of paternal regard and afiection which the king always wished to show 
to every part of the royal family. The princess no sooner received 
this communication than she named a day on which, if agreeable to his 
majesty, she would throw herself in filial duty and affection at his feet. 
The day, however, was at first postponed by his majesty, who inform- 
ed the princess, that, at the request of the prince of Wales, he declined 
to see her until her vindication had been examined by the lawyers of 
the prince ; and until his royal highness had been enabled to submit 
the statement which he proposed to make thereon. The princess re- 
monstrated in strong terms against this interposition, and trusted that 
his majesty would recall his determination not to see her till the prince’s 
answer respecting her vindication was received. After a lapse of three 
weeks, the princess informed his majesty that, having received no in- 
timation of his pleasure, she was reduced to the necessity, in vindica- 
tion of her character, to resort to the publication of the proceedings 
upon the inquiry into her conduct, and that the publication alluded to 
would not be withheld beyond the following Monday, Thb letter was 
dated the 5th of March, soon after which Percival and his friends were 
intrusted with the seals of office ; and when the ministerial arrange- 
ments were completed, a minute of council was made, dated the 22d of 
April, 1807, wherein it was humbly submitted to his majesty, that it 
was essentially necessary, in justice to her royal highness, and for the 
honour and interests of his majesty’s illustrious family, that the princess 
of Wales should be . admitted into bis presence, and be received in a 
manner due to her rank and station. Notwithstanding this advice, it 
does not appear that she was ever restored to complete favour, and her 
intercourse with her daughter was also laid under great restraint. 
Nothing, however, occurred that is publicly or officially known till 
January, 1813, at which period the princess was so much debarred 
from the society of her daughter, that she determined to write to the 
prince-regent on the subject. In her letter — ^which was transmitted to 
ministers — she dwelt with great force upon the injustice of widening the 
separation between mother and daughter, which she considered as not 
only cutting her off from one of the few domestic enjoyments which she 
still retained, but as countenancing those calumnious reports which had 
been proved to be unfounded. In consequence of this letter, which 
appeared in a daily journal, the prince-regent directed that the whole 
of the documents relating to the investigation of 1806 should be re- 
ferred to the privy-council to report whether the intercourse between 
the princess and her daughter should continue under restriction. In 
virtue of this appointment, the members of the council assembled on 
the 23d of February, when they reported that, in their opinion, it was 
highly fit and proper that the intercourse between the princess of 
Wales and the princess Charlotte should continue to be subject to re-» 
VI. 2 Y 
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gulation and restraint. On the 1st of March the princess addressed a 
letter to the speaker of the house of commons, in which she complained 
that the tendency of this report — a copy of which had been transmitted 
to her by Lord Sidmouth — ^was to cast aspersions upon her honour and 
character. Thus assailed by a secret tribunal, before which she could 
not be heard in her own defence, she was compelled, she said, to throw 
herself upon the house, and to require that the Mlest investigation 
might be instituted into the whole of her conduct during her residence 
in this country. On the 5th of March, C. Johnstone, after avowing 
that he had no concert with, or authority from, the princess, submitted 
to the house of commons a motion for an address to the prince-regent, 
requesting him to desire that a copy of the report made to his majesty 
on the I4th of July, 1806, touching the conduct of her royal highness 
the princess of Wcdes, be laid before the house, with a view to an in- 
quiry — ^while the witnesses on both sides were still living — ^into all the 
allegations, facts, and circumstances, appertaining to that investiga- 
tion, — a proceeding which, in his opinion, was due to the honour of 
her royal highness, the safety of the throne, and the tranquillity of 
the country. Lord Castlereagh, in opposing the motion, said that the 
house could not consider the papers called for at all necessary to 
remove any apprehension as to the successor to the throne. The 
innocence of the princess of Wales, he added, had been established 
in the report of the members of two successive administrations ; and if 
a prosecution had not been instituted against her accusers, it arose only 
from a wish to avoid bringing such subjects before the public. The 
motion was overruled ; the princess was declared free from imputation ; 
and addresses of congratulation poured in from all quarters of the 
kingdom. 

To return from this melancholy digression to other events in the 
prince’s life. In 1805 the prince encouraged the coalition of Grenville 
and Fox against Pitt, and on the death of the latter statesman, in the 
following year, his royal highness contributed, by bis exertions and in- 
fluence, to procure the return of his friend Fox to political power. But 
by the death of that celebrated statesman, soon after his acceptance of 
office in 1806, the chief connecting link between the whigs and his 
royal highness was broken ; he still, however, for some time continued 
to act with, and to be governed in political afrairs by their advice. In 
October, 1810, George the Third became again deranged. On the 
20th of December, Percival, chancellor of the exchequer, moved three 
resolutions, declaring the personal exercise of the royal authority sus- 
pended, — ^that it was necessary to provide the means of supplying the 
defect in such a manner as the exigency of the case might require. Sir 
Francis Burdett denied the competency of parliament to decide, and 
advised an appeal to the people ; and Mr George Ponsonby, for the 
whigs, read the following resolution as an amendment: That an hum- 
ble address be presented to his royal highness the prince of Wales, re- 
questing that his royal highness will be pleased to take upon him, during 
the indisposition of the king, and no longer, the government of this 
realm; and administer the same in the name and in the behalf of his 
majesly, under the style and title of ‘ Regent of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ ” After a long debate ministers carried 
their resoluflons, and a restricted regency-bill was framed, under which 
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the prince entered upon his new functions. His royal brothers, how* 
ever, deemed it necessary to present their protest against the bill. 
This document stated in substance : That, understanding that it was 
intended to propose to the two houses the measure of supplying the 
royal authority by the appointment of a regency, with certain limitations 
and restrictions, they felt it to be their duty to declare, that it was the 
unanimous opinion of all the male branches of his majesty’s family, that 
they could not view this mode of proceeding without alarm ; as a re- 
gency so restricted, was inconsistent with the prerogatives which were 
vested in the royal authority, as much for the security and benefit of 
the people, as for the strength and dignity of the crown itself ; and they, 
therefore, solemnly protested against this violation of the principles 
which placed their family upon the throne. 

On assuming the reins of. government the prince acted with great 
firmness and discretion. As soon as the regency-bill had passed, he 
intrusted the preparation of his answer to the parliamentary addresses 
on the occasion to Lords Grey, Grenville, and Moira. The assistance 
of the latter was, however, declined by the two former ; who, in conse- 
quence of their varying in opinion, not only with each other but also 
with the regent, adopted language which was at once unsatisfactory to 
his royal highness and to themselves. The prince then solicited Sheri- 
dan to assist him in drawing up an answer more consonant to his views: 
Lords Grey and Grenville agreed to the draught prepared by Sheridan, 
but warmly remonstrated on his interference. Soon after, and as much 
to the surprise of the minister as to the disappointment of the whigs, 
the prince-regent declared his intention of continuing the premier, 
Spencer Percival, in office. On the 19th of June, 1811, he gave a 
gorgeous fete at Carlton-house, in celebration of the king’s birth-day ; 
and, with a view to benefit trade, intimated his wish that the whole of 
his guests should appear in articles of British manufacture. By these 
and other measures he acquired so much popularity, that, on his attend- 
ing a representation of * Cato’ at Covent Garden, when John Kemble 
delivered the two following lines the spectatoi's indulged in an enthu- 
siastic burst of applause which continued for several minutes — 

“ Thy virtues, prince, if I foresee aright, 

WiU one day make thee great.” 

The restrictions on the regency ceased in 1812, and expectations 
were entertained that the whigs would speedily take office. The regent, 
in a letter addressed to the duke of York, expressed a wish that some 
of those persons with whom the early habits of his life were formed 
would strengthen his hands, and constitute a part of his government.” 
The duke immediately made known the sentiments of his brother to 
Lord Grey; but the whig leaders peremptorily refused to coalesce with 
the existing ministry, their differences of opinion embracing almost all 
the leading features of the policy of the empire. On one subject their 
sentiments were especially at variance : they were so firmly persuaded 
of the necessity of a total change in the system of governing Ireland, 
and the immediate repeal of those civil disabilities under which so large 
a portion of the people in that country laboured, on account of their 
religious opinions, that to recommend to parliament that repeal would 
be the first advice which they would feel it their duty to offer to his 
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royal highness. All hope of forming an extended administration was 
therefore at an end. The ministry now consisted of two parties, at the 
head of one of which was Percival, and of the other the marquess of 
Wellesley. The differences between these statesmen were partly per- 
sonal, and partly political ; the marquess would not serve under Per- 
cival, though he had no objection to serve with him, or to serve under 
either the earl of Moira or Lord Holland ; and when it appeared that 
the regent intended to continue Percival at the head of his councils, the 
marquess resigned his office, and the seals of the foreign department 
were transferred to Lord Castlereagh. On the 19th of March, Lord 
Barrington moved an address to the prince-regent, beseeching him to 
form such an administration as might most effectually call forth the 
entire confidence and energies of the united kingdom. Earl Grey 
slated the points on which Lord Grenville and himself had declined a 
union with the existing administration. He said that it was formed on 
the express principle of resistance to the Catholic claims ; a principle 
loudly proclaimed by the person at its head, from the moment he quit- 
ted the bar to take a share in political life. With respect to the dis- 
putes with America, he wished to bear in mind the principle so well 
expressed by the late Edmund Burke, that, “ as we ought never to go 
to war for a profitable wrong, so we ought never to go to war for an 
unprofitable right.*’ On making bank-notes a legal tender, an impass- 
able line of separation existed between him and the present ministry ; 
and as to the war in the peninsula, it was his wish that we should not 
proceed on the present expensive scale, without having some military 
authority as to its probable result He farther complained of an un- 
seen and separate influence behind the throne, — ^the existence of which 
was denied by Lord Mulgrave. 

On the assassination of Percival in May, 1812, the marquess of Wel- 
lesley was authorized to form an administration ; but Lords Grey and 
Grenville still held out. The negotiation consequently failed; and on 
the 8th of June, 1812, the earl of Liverpool was chosen first lord of the 
treasury. 

The visit of the allied sovereigns to this country, in the year 1814, 
afforded the regent a favourable opportunity of exhibiting his princely 
magnificence in a succession of f§tes given to his illustrious visitants. 
His royal highness attended them to Oxford, and also dined with them 
at two sumptuous entertainments in the city of London,— the one given 
by the merchants, and the other by the lord-mayor and corporation. 
During his progress through the streets, on these occasions, he was 
hissed, and many of the mob vociferated “ Your wife I where’s your 
wife ?” He was so incensed at this reception, that he made a resolu- 
tion — ^which he never broke — ^never to dine in the city again. Not- 
withstanding his resentment, however, he conferred the dignity of a 
baronet on the lord-mayor, Domville, because, as he said, it had always 
been customary for the sovereign, on visiting his faithful city of Lon- 
don, to confer a mark of favour on its chief magistrate* 

In 1817 the prince was fired at on returning from the opening of 
parliament The perpetrators of this act were never discovered. The 
death of the Princess Charlotte which occurred this year, and of his 
mother which took place in the following year, greatly afifficted the 
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regent, who, amidst all bis other faults, was never chargeable with any 
want of parental or filial afiection. 

The demise of George the Third took place on Saturday, the 29th 
of January, 1820,— on the followmg Monday the new monarch was 
proclaimed. For some days after his accession he laboured under in- 
fiammation in the chest, which had nearly proved fatal, but on the 10th 
of February he was declared convalescent. A new parliament assem- 
bled in April, and the king opened his first session in person* His 
levees and drawing-rooms at this period were much crowded ; and, gen- 
erally speaking, he appeared to be popular. Preparations were soon 
commenced for his coronation ; but, on the 12th of July, that cereinony 
was indefinitely postponed, in consequence of the unexpected return of 
Queen Caroline i&om Italy. She arrived in London on the 6th of July. 
On the afiernoon of her arrival the following message was delivered to 
both houses of parliament : ‘‘ The king thinks it necessary, in conse- 
quence of the arrival of the queen, to communicate to the house of 
lords certain papers respecting the conduct of her majesty since her 
departure from this country, which he recommends to the particular 
and earnest attention of the house. The king felt an anxious desire to 
prevent all disclosures and discussions which must necessarily prove 
painful to his feelings ; but the step adopted by the queen leaves him 
no alternative. The king has the fullest confidence that the house of 
lords will adopt that course of proceeding which becomes the justice of 
the case, and is due to the honour and dignity of the crown.” On the 
Thursday following the committee was nominated in the house of lords, 
but her majesty transmitted the following communication : The queen 
thinks it jnecessaiy to inform the house of commons, that she has been 
induced to return to England in consequence of the measures pursued 
against her honour and her peace for some time by secret agents abroad, 
and. lately sanctioned by the conduct of the government at home. In 
adopting this course, her majesty has had no other purpose whatsoever 
but the defence of her character, and the maintenance of those just 
rights which have devolved upon her by the death of that revered 
monarch, in whose high honour and unshaken afiection she had always 
found her surest support. Upon her arrival, the queen is surprised to 
find that a message has been sent dowm to parliament, requiring its 
attention to written documents ; and she learns, with still greater aston- 
ishment, that there is an intention of proposing that these should be 
referred to a select committee. It is this day fourteen years since the 
first charges were brought forward against her majesty. Then, and 
upon every occasion during that long period, she has shown the utmost 
readiness to meet her accusers, and to court the fullest inquiry into her 
conduct. She now, also, desires an open investigation, in which she 
may see both the charges and the witnesses against her, — a privilege 
not denied the meanest subject of the realm. In the face of the sove- 
reign, the parliament, and the country, she solemnly protests against the 
formation of a secret tribunal to examine documents, privately prepared 
by her adversaries, as a proceeding unknown to the law of the land, and 
a flagrant violation of all the principles of justice. She relies with full 
confidence upon the integrity of the house of commons for defeating the 
only attempt she has any reason to fear. The queen cannot forbear to 
add, that even before any proceedings were resolved upon, she had 
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been treated in a manner too well-calculated to prejudge her case. The 
omission of her name in the liturgy ; the withholding the means of con- 
veyance usually afforded to all the branches of the royal family ; the 
refusal even of an answer to her application for a place of residence in 
the royal mansions ; and the studied slight, both of English ministers 
abroad and of the agents of all foreign powers over whom the English 
government had any influence, — must be viewed as measures designed to 
prejudice the world against her, and could only have been justified by 
trial and conviction.” 

In the house of commons repeated adjournments took place on the 
grounds of negotiation, and on the 20th the following papers were laid 
before the house. The first of these documents is a note from Lord 
Liverpool, furnishing instructions to Mr Brougham as to his mode of 
proceeding in the affairs of her majesty — 

« April 15 , 1820 . 

“ The act of the 54th Geo. III. cap. 160, recognised the separation 
of the prince-regent from the princess of Wdes, and allotted a separate 
provision for the princess. This provision was to continue during the 
life of his late majesty, and to determine at his demise. In consequence 
of that event it has sdtogether ceased, and no provision can be made for 
her until it shall please his majesty to recommend to parliament an ar- 
rangement for that purpose. The king is willing to recommend to par- 
liament to enable his majesty to settle an annuity of £50,000 a-year 
upon the queen, to be enjoyed by her during her natural life, and in 
lieu of any claim in the nature of jointure or otherwise, provided she 
will engage not to come into any part of the British dominions, and 
provided she engages to take some other name or title than that of 
queen ; and not to exercise any of the rights or privileges of queen, 
other than with respect to the appointment of law-officers, or to any 
proceedings in courts of justice. The annuity to cease upon the viola- 
tion of these engagements, viz. upon her coming into any part of the 
Bntish dominions, or her assuming the title of queen, or her exercising 
any of the rights or privileges of queen, other than above excepted, after 
the annuity shall have been settled upon her. On her consent to an 
engagement upon the above conditions, Mr Brougham is desired to 
obtain a d^laration to this effect, signed by herself; and at the same 
time a full authority to conclude, wi5i such person as his majesty may 
appoint, a formal engagement upon these principles.” 

The following is the reply : — 

“ The queen commands Mr Brougham to inform Lord Liverpool that 
she has received his letter, and that the memorandum of April 15, 1820, 
which the proposition made through Lord Liverpool had appeared to 
supersede, has also been now submitted to her majesty for the first time. 
Her majesty does not consider the terms there specified as at all accord- 
ing with the condition upon which she informed Lord Liverpool yester- 
day that she would entertain a proposal, — namely, that it should be 
consistent with her dignity and honour. At the same time she is will- 
ing to acquit those who made this proposal of intending any thing offen- 
sive to her majesty ; and Lord LiverpooPs letter indicates a disposition 
to receive any suggestion which she may offer. Her majesty retains 
the same desire which she commanded Mr Brougham yesterday to ex- 
press, of submitting her own wishes to the authority of parliament, now 
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so decisivdy interposed. Still acting upon the same principle, she now 
commands Mr Brougham to add, that she feels it necessaxy, before 
making any farther proposal, to have it understood that the recognition 
of her rank and privileges as queen must form the basis of any arrange- 
ment which can be made. The moment that basis is established, her 
majesty will be ready to suggest a method by which she conceives all 
existing differences may be satisfactorily adjusted.’* 

In the first conference held by the advisers of both the royal parties, 
Mr Brougham and Mr Denman, on the part of the queen, stated that, 
under all the circumstances of her majesty’s position, they would not 
say that her majesty had any insuperable objection to living abroad ; 
on the contrary, if such foreign residence were deemed indbpensable 
to the completion of an arrangement so much desired by parliament, 
her majesty might be prevailed upon to acquiesce ; but then that cer- 
tain steps must be taken to remove the possibility of any inference being 
drawn ^om such compliance, and from the inquiry not being proceeded 
in, unfavourable to her majesty’s honour, and inconsistent with that re- 
cognition which is the basis of these negotiations ; and her majesty’s 
law-officers suggested, with this view, the restoration of her name to the 
liturgy. To this it was replied, that the king’s government would, no 
doubt, learn with great surprise, that a question of this important nature 
had now been brought forward for the first time, without having been 
adverted to in any of the previous discussions, and without being in- 
cluded amongst the heads to be now treated of ; that the liturgy had 
been already regulated by his majesty’s formal declaration in council, 
and in the exercise of his majesty's legal authority ; that the king, 
yielding his own feelings and views to the wishes of parliament, could 
not be understood — in the absence of inquiry — to alter any of those 
impressions under which his majesty had hitherto deliberately and ad- 
visedly acted ; and that, as it was at the outset stated, the king could 
not be expected to retract any thing, no hope could be held out that 
the king’s government would feel themselves justified in submitting such 
a proposition to his majesty* 

To this it was answered, that although the point of the liturgy was 
certainly not included by name amongst the heads to be discussed, her 
majesty’s law-officers felt themselves entitled to bring it forward in its 
connection with the question of her majesty’s residence abroad. It was 
further contended, that the alteration in the liturgy was contrary to the 
plain sense and even letter of the statute ; and that it was highly objec- 
tionable upon constitutional grounds, being contrary to the whole policy 
of the law respecting the securiiy of the succession, and liable to be 
repeated in cases where the succession itself might be endangered by 
it; and therefore it was said that a step so taken might well be retraced 
without implying any unworthy concession. It was also urged, that 
the omission having been plainly made in contemplation of l^al or 
parliamentary proceedings against her majesty, it foUowed, when those 
proceedings were to be abandoned, that the omission should be sup- 
plied ; and it followed, for the same reason, that supplying it would 
imply po retraction. It was replied, that his majesty had decided that 
her majesty’s name should not be inserted in the liturgy, for several 
reasons not now necessary to discuss ; that his majesty had acted under 
legal advice, and in confomity to the practice of his royal predeces- 
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sors; and that the decision of his majesty had not been taken solely 
with a view to intend proceedings in parliament of or at law. Inde- 
pendent of the inquiry instituted before parliament, bis majesty had felt 
himself long since called upon to adopt certain measures to which his 
majesty, as head of his family, and in the exercise of his prerogative, 
was clearly competent. These acts, together with that now under con- 
sideration, however reluctantly adopted, and however painful to his 
majesty's feelings, were taken upon grounds which the discontinuance 
of the inquiry before parliament could not affect, and which his majesty 
could not, therefore, be expected to rescind. The principle, fairly ap- 
plied, would go, in truth, no further than to replace the parties in the 
relative position in which they stood immediately before her majesty’s 
arrival, and before the king’s message was sent down to both houses of 
parliament 

After ferther discussion upon this point, it was agreed that the duke 
of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh should report to the cabinet what 
had passed, and come prepared with their determination to the next 
conference. 

Her majesty’s law-officers then asked whether, in the event of the 
above proposition not being adopted, any other proceeding could be 
suggested on the part of his majesty’s government, which might render 
her majesty’s residence abroad consistent with the recognition of his 
right, and the vindication of her character ; and they specially pointed 
at the official introduction of her majesty to foreign courts by the king’s 
ministers abroad. Upon this it was observed, that thb proposition ap- 
peared open to the same difficulty in point of principle : it was calling 
upon the king to retract the decision formally taken and avowed on the 
part of his majesty, — a decision already notified to foreign courts ; and 
to render the position of his majesty’s representatives abroad, in relation 
to her majesty, inconsistent with that of their sovereign at home ; that 
the purposes for which this was sought by the queen’s law-officers was 
inconsistent with the principle admitted at the commencement of the 
conference, and was one that could not be reasonably required to be 
accomplished by the act of his majesty, — ^namely, to give to her majes- 
ty’s conduct that countenance which the state of the case, as at present 
before his majesty, altogether precluded. At the same time it was 
stated, that while his majesty, consistently with the steps already adopted, 
could not authorize the public reception of the queen, or the introduc- 
tion of her majesty at foreign courts by his ministers abroad, there was 
nevertheless every disposition to see that branch of the orders already 
given faithfully and liberally executed, which enjoined the British min- 
isters on the continent to facilitate, within their respective missions, her 
majesty’s accommodation, and to contribute to her personal comfort and 
convenience. 

All overtures for a compromise being finally rejected, a secret com- 
mittee of peers made its report on the 4th of July, in the following 
terms : — “ Ordered to report, that the committee have examined, with 
aU the attention due to so important a subject, the documents laid before 
them ; and they find that these documents contain allegations supported 
by the concurrent testimony of a great number of persons in various 
ntuations of life, and residing in different parts of Europe, which deeply 
affect the honour of the queen, charging her majesty with an adulterous 
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connection with a foreigner, originally in her service in a menial capa- 
city, and attributing to her majesty a series of conduct highly unbe- 
coming her majesty’s rank and station, and of the most licentious char* 
acter. These charges appear to the committee to be calculated so 
deeply to afPect, not only the honour of the queen, but also the dignity 
of the crown, and the moral feeling and honour of the country, that, in 
their opinion, it is necessary they should become the subject of a so- 
lemn inquiry, which, it appears to the committee, may best be effected 
in the course of a legislative proceeding, the necessity of which they 
cannot but most deeply deplore.” 

On the subsequent day, Lord Dacre presented a petition from the 
queen praying to be heard by her counsel the same day; Lord Dacre 
then moved that counsel should be called in, but the motion was nega- 
tived. 

The earl of Liverpool then proposed the following bill of pains and 
penalties » 

An act to deprive her majesty Queen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth of 
the title, prerogatives, rights, privileges, and exemptions of queen-con- 
sort of this realm, and to dissolve the marriage between his majesty and 
the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth. 

^‘Whereas, in the year 1814, her majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, 
then princess of Wales, and now queen-consort of this realm, being at 
Milan, in Italy, engaged in her service in a menial situation, one Bar- 
tolomeo Bergami, a foreigner of low station, who had before served in 
a similar capacity.-— And whereas, after the said Bartolomeo Bergami 
had so entered the service of her royal highness the said princess of 
Wales, a most unbecoming, degrading intimacy commenced between 
her royal highness and the said Bartolomeo Bergami.— And whereas, 
her royal highness not only advanced the smd Bartolomeo Bergami to 
a high station in her royal highness’s household, and received into her 
service many of his near relations, some of them in inferior, and others 
in high and confidential situations about her royal highness’s person ; 
but bestowed upon him other great and extraordinary marks of fiivour 
and distinction ; and conferred upon him a pretended order of knight- 
hood, which her royal highness had taken upon herself to institute with- 
out any just or lawful authority. — ^And whereas, her royal highness, 
whilst the said Bartolomeo Bergami was in her said service, further 
unmindful of her exalted rank and station, and of her duty to your 
majesty, and wholly regardless of her own honour and character, con- 
ducted herself towards the said Bartolomeo Bergami, both in public and 
private, in various places and countries which her royal highness visited, 
with indecent and offensive familiarity and freedom ; and carried on a 
licentious, disgraceful, and adulterous intercourse with the said Barto- 
lomeo Bergami, which continued for a long period of time, during her 
royal highness’s residence abroad ; by which conduct of her said royal 
highness great scandal and dishonour have been brought upon your 
majesty’s family and this kingdom. Therefore, to manifest our deep 
sense of such scandalous, disgraceful, and vicious conduct on the part 
of her said majesty, by which she has violated the duty she owed to 
your majesty, and has rendered herself unworthy of the exalted rank 
and station of queen-consort of this realm ; and to evince our just re- 
gard for the dignity of the crown and the honour of the nation, we your 
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majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjectSs the lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral, and the commons in parliament assembled, do humbly entreat your 
majesty that it may be enacted — ^And be it hereby enacted, by the 
king’s most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons in this present par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that her said 
majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, from and after the passing of this 
act, shall be and hereby is deprived of the title of queen, and of all the 
prerogatives, rights, privileges, and exemptions, appertaining to her as 
queen-consort of this realm ; and that her said majesty shall from and 
after the passing of this act, for ever be disabled and rendered incapable 
of using, exercising, and enjoying the same, or any of them ; and more- 
over, that the marriage between his majesty and the said Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth be, and the same is hereby, henceforth and for ever 
wholly dissolved, annulled, and made void to all intents, constructions, 
and purposes whatsoever.” 

It was requisite that this bill should be read a first time, as a preli- 
minary step to the introduction of evidence in support of the charges at 
the bar of their lordships* house; so that it was not until the 17th of 
August, that the trial of her majesty upon this bill may be said to have 
actually commenced. On that day there appeared in support of the 
bill: — Sir Robert Gifibrd, the king’s attorney-general; Sir John Cop- 
ley, the king’s solicitor-general ; Sir Christopher Robinson, the king’s 
advocate-general ; Doctor Adams, a civilian ; and Mr Parke, an outer 
barrister. On the part of the queen appeared her majesty’s attorney- 
general; Henry Brougham, Esq., her majesty’s solicitor-general ; Thomas 
Denman, Esq. ; Dr Lushington, a civilian ; and Messrs John Williams, 
Tindal, and Wilde, outer barristers. Mr Maule, solicitor to the trea- 
sury, assisted by Mr Powel, an attorney who had been employed at 
Milan in collecting the evidence, acted as agent for the bill, and Mr 
Vizard as agent for the queen. 

During the proceedings in this trial, which occupied more than five 
months, the queen frequently attended the house of lords. She received 
numberless addresses ; and, when she appeared in public, her carriage 
was constantly followed by an apjdauding multitude. The final aban- 
donment of the bill of pains and penalties was celebrated as though it 
had been a national triumph; and the queen went to St Paul’s, attended 
by a vast concourse of people, to return public thanks for her deliver- 
ance from “ a conspiracy against her honour and life.” The king, on 
the 23d of January, 1821, opened parliament in person, and recom- 
mended that a separate provision should be made for the queen ; on her 
part, it was distinctly stated that ^he should decline any pecuniary grant 
till her name was restored to the liturgy. Ultimately, however, she 
thought proper to accept an income of £60,000 per annum, which par- 
liament had voted her. 

The ceremony of the king’s coronation had been originally fixed for 
the Jst of August, in the year now passed : the return of her majesty 
had rendered this arrangement nugatory, and it had become a question, 
whether, in the existing state of £e public mind, a coronation should 
take place or not Early in the month of June, however, a proclama- 
tion was issued, announcing hb majesty’s pleasure, that this solemnity 
^should take place on the 19th of July. On the 26th of June, a me- 
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morial was presented to the privy-council from her majesty, preferring 
a formal claim to be crowned in like manner with her royal predecessors. 
An answer was returned to her majesty, that the law-officers of the 
crown would be consulted on the subject. On the 3d of July a memo- 
rial was addressed by her majesty to the king, praying to be heard by 
her law-officers before the privy-council, which accordingly assembled 
at Whitehall for the purpose of hearing counsel on both sides. Mr 
Brougham contended for the queen’s legal right to be crowned, resting 
his chief argument on the plea of long and uniform practice. Mr 
Denman followed Mr Brougham’s argument in a veiy able speech, 
which, together with that of his colleague, occupied the attention of the 
council during two sittings. On the 9th, the council again assembled, 
and the attorney-general argued against the claim preferred by her ma- 
jesty. He admitted that usage would be evidence of a right ; but if 
it could be shown that such usage had originated in the permission of 
another party, there would be an end of that right. There was evident 
distinction between the coronation of a king and that of a queen. The 
former was accompanied by important political acts, — the recognition of 
the people, and the engagement by the king to keep the laws; the latter 
was a mere ceremony. But even the coronation of the king was not 
necessary to his possession of the crown ; that act emanated from him- 
self, and he had the sole direction of the time, manner, and place of its 
performance. The right assumed, as inherent in the queen-consort, was 
not once alluded to by any writer on the law and constitution of the 
country, or by any of those w'ho had treated of the privileges peculiar 
to the queen-consort. With respect to usage, the counsel on the other 
side must admit, that since the reign of Henry VIII. the major! tj^ of 
instances was against them ; there were, since that period, seven in- 
stances of queens-consort who had not been crowned, and only six who 
had.” The solicitor-general followed his learned colleague nearly in the 
same line of argument The decision of the council, delivered at its 
next meeting, was, that ‘‘as it appeared to them that the queens-con- 
sort of this realm are not of right entitled to be crowned at any time, 
her majesty the queen is not of right entitled to be crowned at the time 
specified in his majesty’s memorial.” 

When the queen, on the morning of the 11th of July, received this 
decision of the privy-council, she instantly returned an answer in her 
own name to Lord Sidmouth, stating to his lordship “ her fixed deter- 
mination of being present on the 19th, and, therefore, demanding that 
a suitable place might be appointed for her.” His lordship, in answer, 
informed her majesty that he was commanded by the king to refer her 
majesty to the earl of Liverpoofs letter, in which the earl had already 
stated “ that the king, having determined that the queen should form no 
part of the ceremonial of his coronation, it was therefore his royal plea- 
sure that the queen should not attend the said ceremony.” 

The coronation of the king was conducted with great pomp and 
splendour. His royal consort made an unsuccessful attempt to enter 
the abbey during the ceremony. These most unseemly altercations 
were, however, destined to be soon brought to a close. On the 31st of 
July her majesty was seized with Inflammation of the bowels, of which she ' 
expired on the 7th of August. Her remains were conveyed to Bruns- 
wick, where they now repose between those of her father and brother. 
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Immediately after his coronation the king paid a visit to Ireland. He 
landed at Howth on the I8th of August, and made his public entry into 
Dublin on the 17th. His conduct while in Ireland was eminently judi- 
cious and conciliating. Shortly after his return to England he set out 
for Hanover, where he arrived on the 8th of October. During his ab- 
sence abroad, which continued until November llth, the sovereign au- 
thority was executed by a regency of lords’ justices. 

Early in 1822 Mr Peel succeeded Lord Sidmouth as secretary of 
state for the home department. About the middle of August the king 
paid a visit to Scotland, where he was received with flattering attention. 
On the 1st of September he returned to Carlton-house, and immedi- 
ately afterwards Canning was appointed to the post of secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, recently held by the marquess of Londonderry. 

In 1827 the king was much affected by the loss of his favourite 
brother, the duke of York ; soon after whose decease the earl of Liver- 
pool became totally incapacitated for public life, by a severe paralytic 
affection, and Mr Canning was appointed premier. Several of the min- 
isters resigned, and a new cabinet was formed, which, however, had 
existed only three or four months, when its leader expired. Lord Go- 
derich was then placed at the head of the administration ; but he re- 
tained office only until the following year, when most of the leading 
tories, with the duke of Wellington at their head, returned to power. 
The test and corporation acts were now repealed; and, in 1829, Catho- 
lic emancipation was brought forward as a ministerial measure, and after 
much clamour, and a most determined opposition, was triumphantly 
carried through both houses of parliament This was the last impor- 
tant occurrence of the reign, and it is well known that the measure was 
forced upon the king. 

During the last years of his life, George IV. was the prey of various 
maladies, with which, a remarkably strong constitution enabled him to 
struggle until the spring of 1830. His corporeal sufferings may have 
been one cause of his sdmost entire seclusion at Windsor castle, where 
he was like the grand Lama of Thibet, unseeing and unseen, except by 
a chosen few; but it cannot be doubted that the knowledge of the un- 
popularity under which he certainly laboured, had some effect in pro- 
ducing the slight communication which took place between him and his 
subjects. So notorious was his aversion to making an appearance in 
London, that when be was first announced to be seriously indisposed, 
it was rumoured for a time that the sickness was fictitious, — a mere 
pretence to avoid holding a levee which had been fixed for a certain 
day in that month, and which was in consequence deferred. But before 
the period had arrived to which it was postponed, there was no longer 
h doubt that the angel of death was brandishing a dart, and that there 
was little chance of averting the iatal stroke. The bulletins which the 
royal physicians daily promulgated, though couched in equivocal and 
unsatisfactory terms, shadowed out an impending dissolution. The 
reason of the ambiguity was currently believed to the circumstance, 
that the king insisted upon reading the newspapers in which they were 
published ; whilst the medical attendants were anxious to withhold from 
hkn a knowledge of his true situation. Towards the end of May, his 
disorder, which was of a dropsical nature, was so fer alleviated, that he 
transacted some public business ; but a relapse speedily ensued, and he 
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became incapable of writing his name ; an act of parliament was conse* 
quently passed, to legalize the sign-manual to public documents by 
means of a stamp. His medical advisers at length informed him that his 
case was hopeless ; and he is said to have received the awful announce- 
ment with firmness and resignation. His breathing daily became more 
difficult, and the close of his earthly career was evidently fast approach- 
ing. On the 20th of June, about three o'clock in the morning, a 
blood-vessel burst in his stomach, while his attendants were removing 
him from his bed to a chair ; aware that his dissolution was at hand, he 
exclaimed, Oh God I this is death I” and almost immediately after- 
wards expired. 

The political character of George IV. has been very ably and justly 
sketched by the reviewer of Croly's memoir in the 27th number of the 
‘ Westminster Review.* George IV.,” says the anonymous writer in 
question, was essentially a lover of personal ease : during the later 
years of his life, a quiet indulgence of certain sensual enjoyments 
seemed the sole object of his existence. Although the whole frame of 
his mind was of a haughty despotic character, and although, in conse- 
quence, he loved and sought obedience to his will, still the love of ease 
predominated over this and most of his other passions, and led him to 
take that middle course described above. A sort of compromise was 
made, his love of power was gratified by making those who approached 
him servile in their bearing and apparently the slaves of bis will, while 
his ease was carefully preserved by attempting no very outrageous op- 
position to the public will. The mode of life he had pursued up to his 
regency, had deadened (if we may use the expression) the springs of 
his existence,— his energy both mental and bodily was destroyed, or 
nearly so, — as age crept upon him, the effects of his dissolute career 
became more and more apparent, by his increasing fear of any distur- 
bance of his quiet, — ^his life in fact became that of an old man, who had 
lost all taste for boisterous animal indulgences, and who never had any 
mental ones. With this morbid love of ease, or fear of disturbance 
beginning to make its appearance, he came into power. For some 
years, though a strong, it was not the dominant feeling. In the years 
of the regency, therefore, he manifested a much stronger disposition to 
go to dangerous lengths in oppressing the people than in later times. 
In Lord Londonderry he had an active co-operator in any scheme pro- 
posed for maltreating the many ; and while this minister lived there 
were few plans left unattempted to enslave the people throughout the 
whole of Europe. Though the name of the king of England was not 
with the Holy Alliance, his spirit, his good wishes were. While the 
members of that blessed fraternity were sedulously, though vainly, en- 
deavouring to forge chains for the continental nations, the ministers of 
George IV. were equally busy in the same nefarious practices here. 
The Six Acts were passed, — Ae Manchester people were murdered, — 
plots were hatched to punish and get rid of the troublesome, and those 
who were not cut down by the swords of the dragoons, were judicially 
sacrificed : juries were packed to condemn those who exclaimed against 
these proceedings ; spies were employed ; terror reigned throughout the 
land ; the confidence even of private life was shaken ; and never were 
there seen in England times of greater misery, dread, and doubt. In a 
moment, auspicious for the people. Lord Londonderry committed sui- 
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cide, and the king, now robbed of the support of this bold bad minis- 
ter, was still called upon to fight the battle of despotism. But age was 
now coming upon him, and his love of ease had been rapidly increas- 
ing. In the former contests with the people he found he had gained 
little more than universal dislike. His greatest admirers allow that he 
was exceedingly unpopular. (Such is the mild expression I) What- 
ever benefit the aristocracy bad derived from these struggles, the con- 
sequence to himself, he but too plainly saw, was disagreeable, not to 
say dangerous. The public indignation grew every moment louder, — 
day by day the people becoming more instructed, grew in their de- 
mands more united, more steady, and more impatient of opposition. 
To stem this increasing torrent required one firm in purpose, quick in 
resources, careless of danger, careless of trouble. George IV. decrepit 
through a premature old age, was totally unequal to the task. He de- 
termined, as far as he was concerned, therefore, to pursue a difierent 
course, and avoid the dangerous encounter. His ministry in accor- 
dance with these wishes adopted milder measures, and as the aristocracy 
themselves had been alarmed by the fierce resistance of the people, 
little opposition was manifested towards these more peaceable proceed- 
ing. In this obedience to the popular will there is nothing to be ad- 
mired, while in the previous despotism there is much deserving of the 
severest reprehension. The principle of the one portion of the king’s 
conduct and of the other was the same ; a desire for his own personal 
convenience led to both, the welfare of the people was considered in 
neither case.” 

^ We dare not claim a better private character for this sovereign than 
his public one ; nay, we are compelled to confess that while in youth he 
countenanced by his deportment the extravagance and profligacy of all 
the youth of the kingdom, his old age furnished no more exemplary 
model for imitation ; at the close of his career the man was the same he 
had been at its commencement. Yet it would be unjust to his memoiy 
to represent him as utterly destitute of any amiable qualities. We have 
already noticed his filial and paternal afiection ; he retained his private 
intimacy with not a few of his early firiends, although they stood in op- 
position to his own ministry; to his servants he was ever kind and 
indulgent, and he is known to have performed several acts of great 
benevolence towards distressed individuals. It is related of him, that 
he restored a fatherless stable-boy, who had been discharged for pur- 
loining oats, to his employment, on the lad's expressing contrition and 
promising to amend. << Avoid evil company,” said the prince on this 
occasion ; “ be diligent, be honest; recover your character, and you shall 
never be taunted by any person in my service for the offence which 
I have forgiven.” A few years after he had become of age, the prince 
solicited the loan of JBSOO &om a gentleman, in a manner so remarkably 
urgent, that the lender resolved, if possible, on ascertaining to what 
purpose the money was to be applied. With some difficulty he dis- 
covered that, having accidentally heard of the distressed situation of an 
officer,' who was on the point of being compelled, by a clamorous credi- 
tor, to sell his commission, the prince had determined on saving him 
from utter ruin, by presenting him with the sum in question ; which, 
in order to prevent any mistake, he himself carried to the officer's 
lodgings, in some obscure court in Covent Garden. 
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His literary taste was good ; his musical skill and science very con- 
siderable, his taste in architecture and the fine arts generally utterly 
contemptible. Nothing pleased him but glaring and costly ornaments, 
multitudinous details and gorgeous novelties. His conversational powers 
were very great, and often appeared to advantage when such men as 
Sheridan, Fox, Erskine, and Curran graced his board. His personal 
appearance was in his earlier years remarkably imposing and graceful ; 
towards the latter part of his life he got heavy and unwieldy, but he 
always retained the look and port of royalty. 

^vimts0 Charlotte. 

BOEN A.D. 1796. — ^DIED A.D. 181*7. 


Her Rotal Highness, the Princess Charlotte Caroline Au- 
gusta, was born at Carlton-house, on the 7th of January, 1796, and 
was the only child of the ill-starred marriage of the prince and princess 
of Wales. Her earliest years were spent under the domestic tuition of 
her royal mother, who was her principal instructress. It is said that 
she was very early distinguished for quick parts and an amiable dispo- 
sition. In the private journal of Dr Beil by Porteoiis, late bishop of 
London, is the following entry: “Yesterday (6th August, 1801) I 
passed a very pleasant day at Shrewsbury-house, Blackheath, the resi- 
dence of the princess Charlotte of Wales. We saw a good deal of the 
young princess ; she is a most captivating and engaging child, and, con- 
sidering the high station she may hereafter fill, a most interesting and 
important one. She repeated to me several of her hymns with great 
correctness and propriety ; and being told, when she went to South- 
end in Essex she would then be in my diocese, she fell down on her 
knees and begged my blessing.” Her health was for some years un 
confirmed, and she spent several seasons on the sea*coast. 

She was removed ftom the immediate guardianship of her mother, 
about the period when the delicate investigation of the charges made 
by Sir John and Lady Douglas against the princess of W^ales took 
place, and was placed at Warwick-house, by command of Qeorge III., 
who had claimed the privilege of bringing her up under his own pro- 
tection, as she was a child of the state. Queen Charlotte, whom the 
young princess appears to have disliked, exercised, it is said, a secret 
interference as to her studies, and employed Hannah More to write an 
elementary work for her use. On passing from the superintendence of 
her mother, she was placed under the care of the dowager Lady De 
Clifford, who was succeeded by the dowager duchess of Leeds. Her 
studies were also superintended by Dr Fisher, bishop of Salisbury, Dr 
Pott, and Dr Short In 1814 she was placed under the charge of the 
dowager countess of Rosslyn, and the countess of Ilehester, at Cran- 
boume lodge ; and in order to prevent her having any intercourse with 
her mother, it was intimated to her that she should receive neither let- 
ters nor visits but by permission of her noble attendants. It is gene- 
rally believed that this restriction was uncalled for ; although at an early 
period of life she had displayed much waywardness and caprice. The 
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constraint, however, roused her spirit, and she soon contrived to leave 
the house unperceived, and made her way to her mother’s house at 
Blackheath, from which she was with difficulty prevailed upon to re- 
turn. 

On the 18th of May, 1815, the princess was presented at court. 
About the same period, the prince of Orange formally declared his in- 
tentions of aspiring to her hand ; but the princess appears to have uni- 
formly declined his advances. She had seen the prince Leopold, third 
brother of the duke of Cobourg, on his visit to this country in 1814, and 
from that period seems to have honoured him with her especisJ no- 
tice. In 1816, Leopold again visited England, and on tiie 2d of 
May in that year, the illustrious lovers were married by the archbishop 
of Canterbury, at Carlton-house. Parliament shortly after voted 
£60,000 as an outfit to the royal couple; and £50,000 per annum 
during the joint lives of the royal pair on the life of the survivor, with 
£10,000 per annum additional in name of pin-money for the bride. 
The princess’s nuptials afforded general satisfaction to the country, and 
proved a source of great domestic felicity to herself. But Providence 
had ordained that the nation’s hopes should soon be blasted. On the 
night of the 5th of November, 1817, her royal highness was delivered 
of a still-bom male child, and at half-past two, on the morning of the 
6th, she expired. 

Her death, it has been truly said, diffused throughout Great Bri- 
tain a more general sorrow than had ever before been known in these 
kingdoms.” All ranks, — all parties, — ^united in the same expressions of 
sorrow for the national loss, and of sympathy with her bereaved hus- 
band and parents. Her royal highness was of middle stature, inclining 
rather to en don point; her complexion was unusually fair ; her eyes 
were blue, large, and animated. Her passions were strong and ardent, 
but her gener^ disposition was mild and amiable ; all authorities concur 
in estimating her intellectual powers at a high standard. 

BORN A.D. 1768 . — DIED A.D. 1827 . 

Fredei^ck Augustus, the second son and child of George III. and 
<lueen Charlotte, was bom on the 16th of August, 1763. He was 
educated along with his brother, the prince of Wales, but exhibited less 
talents than the companion of his studies. He entered into scenes of 
dissipation and intrigue, however, as readily as his elder brother, and 
promoted the stolen interviews of the prince of Wales and Mrs Robin- 
son. 

In November, 1784, he was created duke of York and Albany in 
Great Britain, and earl of Ulster in Ireland. In 1788 he delivered his 
maiden-speech in the house of peers in the debate on the regency 
question. In the following year he fought a duel with Colonel Len- 
nox, afterwards duke of Richmond. The particulars of this transac- 
tion have been thus detailed by the seconds : In consequence of a 
previous dispute, the duke of York, attended by Lord Rawdon, and 
Colonel Lennox, accompanied by the earl of Winchelsea, met at Wim- 
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bledon common. The ground was measured at twelve paces, and both 
parties were to fire at a signal agreed upon. The signal being given, 
Colonel Lennox fired, and the ball grazed his royal highness's curl. 
The duke of York did not fire. Lord Rawdon then interfered, and 
said, ^ That be thought enough had been done.’ Colonel Lennox ob- 
served, ‘ That the duke had not fired.’ Lord Rawdon said, < It was not 
the duke’s intention to fire : his royal highness had come out upon the 
colonel’s desire to give him satisfaction, and had no animosity against 
him.’ Colonel Lennox pressed that the duke should fire, which was 
declined, upon a repetition of the reason. Lord Winchelsea then went 
up to the duke of York, and expressed a hope, * That bis ro 3 'al highness 
could have no objection to say, that be considered Colonel Lennox as 
a man of honour and courage.’ His royal highness replied, ‘ That he 
should say nothing : he had come out to give the colonel satisfaction, 
and did not mean to fire at him : if Colonel Lennox was not satisfied, 
he might fire again.’ Colonel Lennox said, * He could not possibly 
fire again at the duke, as his royal highness did not mean to fire at 
him.’ On this, both parties quitted the ground. The seconds think it 
proper to add, that both parties behaved with the utmost coolness and 
intrepidity. — Rawdon, Winchelsea.” 

Towards the close of the year 1791, the duke married Charlotte Ul- 
rica Catherine, eldest daughter of Frederick William, king of Prussia, a 
lady of many virtues and high accomplishments. On this occasion par- 
liament voted the duke a sum of £30,000 per annum, which, with the 
revenues of the bishopric of Osnaburg — ^to which see the young prince 
had been elevated by his father in his third year I — ^placed the duke in 
possession of a most princely income; all, however, was insufficient to 
preserve him from pecuniary embarrassment, and his marriage proved 
nearly as unfortunate as that of his elder brother. Within six years 
from their union, the duke and duchess parted. 

In 1798 the duke took the command of the British auxiliaries des- 
tined to act in concert with the prince of Saxe-Cobourg, against. the 
forces of republican France. In this campaign his royal highness ex- 
hibited indubitable proofs of personal gallantry, but bis attempt to invest 
Dunkirk was ill-planned, and ended in a precipitate abandonment of 
the siege. In the campaign of the next year a proposition was made 
that General Clair fait, an. officer of great ability and experience, should 
command the auxiliary forces, and that the duke of York should act 
under his orders : this proposition, however, unfortunately for the inte- 
rest of the allies, was peremptorily rejected by the duke. At Toumay, 
the duke defeated a corps of 85,000 men, but he was soon after com- 
pelled to retreat in the direction of Antwerp, and afterwards on Bois-le- 
Duc. The French forces, under Pichegru, advancing rapidly upon 
him, to the number of 80,000 men, about the middle of September, 
the duke crossed the Maese, and took a fresh position near Grave; at 
the beginning of October, he encamped under the walls of Nimeguen. 
The French, crossing the Maese, made an attack on the British posts 
in front of that town, and having obliged them to change their position, 
invested the place. Towards the end of the month his royal highness 
passed the Waal, leaving General Walmoden with a corps to cover the 
town of Nimeguen, which was evacuated in great conftision and with 
much loss on the 7th of November. Bois-le-Duc, Breda, and Grave, 
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were also successively reduced. Whilst Pichegru was in Dutch Flan- 
ders, the Austrian General, La Tour, was totally defeated by General 
Jourdan near Liege, which city, and those of Aix-la-Chapelle and Ju- 
liers, were occupied by the French. As soon as the frost had set in, 
Pichegru crossed the Waal, and the duke of York, chagrined at his dis- 
asters, and provoked at the apathy of the Dutch themselves, returned to 
England, leaving the English troops under the command of Sir Kalph 
Abercromby. Pressed upon by a far superior force they retired to- 
wards the German frontiens ; and on the 27th and 28th of March the 
remains of this 8ne body of troops embarked on board transports 
lying ready to convey them from the Elbe to England, 

In 1795, on Lord Amherst retiring from public life, the duke of 
York was appointed commander-in-chief and field-marshal-general of 
the forces in Great Britain. 

Towards the close of the year 1799, the duke of York again entered 
Holland as commander-in-chief of the expedition for reinstating the 
Stadtholder. General Abercromby conducted the first division of the 
armament, and made good a landing near the shore of the Helder on 
the 27th of August, Next day the Dutch fleet in the Nieuve Diep, 
amounting to seven ships of war and thirteen Indiamen, surrendered to 
Admiral Mitchell, who, pursuing his course along the Texel, succeeded 
in securing the remainder of the Batavian naval force. On the 10th 
of September, a body of 12,000 French and Dutch attacked the Bri- 
tish position on the Zuyp, but were repulsed with great loss. On the 
18th his royal highness landed at the Helder, and proceeded to Sir 
Ralph Abcrcromby-s quarters at Schagen. On the 19th the combined 
English and Russian forces moved, in four columns, upon the enemy’s 
position. 

‘‘It is necessary to observe,” says the duke in his despatch from 
Schagen-Burg, under date the 20th of September, “that the country 
in which we had to act presented in every direction the most formi- 
dable obstacles. The enemy upon their left occupied to great advan- 
tage the high sand-hills which extend from the sea in front of Petten 
to the town of Bergen, and were entrenched in three intermediate vil- 
lages. The country over which the columns under Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals Dundas and Sir James Pulteney had to move for the attack of the 
fortified posts of Walmenhuysen, Schoreldam, and the Lange Dyke, is 
a plain intersected every three or four hundred yards by broad deep 
wet ditches and canals. The bridges across the only two or three 
roads which led to these places were destroyed, and abbatis were laid 
at different distances. Lieutenant-General D’Hermann’s column com- 
menced its attack — ^which was conducted with the greatest spirit and 
gallantly— at half-past three o’clock in the morning, and by eight had 
succeeded in so great a degree as to be in possession of Bergen. In 
the wooded country which surrounds this village, the principal force of 
the enemy was placed ; and the Russian troops, advancing with an in- 
trepidity which overlooked the formidable resistance with which they 
were to meet, had not retained that order which was necessary to pre- 
s^ve the advantages they had gained ; and they were in consequence, 
a most vigorous resistance, obliged to retire from Bergen, (where, 
I ^ much concerned to state, Lieutenant-Generals D’Hermann and 
Ichertchekoff were made prisoners, the latter dangerously wounded,) 
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and fell back upon Schorel, which village they were also forced to 
abandon, but which was immediately retaken by Major-General Man- 
ners* brigade, notwithstanding the very heavy fire of the enemy. 
Here this brigade was immediately reinforced by two battalions of 
Russians, which had co-operated with Lieutenant-General Dundas in 
the attack of Walmenhuysen, by Major-General D*Oyley*s brigade of 
Guards, and by the d5th regiment, under the command of his highness 
Prince William. The action was renewed by these troops for a con- 
siderable time with success ; but the entire want of ammunition on the 
part of the Russians, and the exhausted state of the whole corps en- 
gaged in that particular situation, obliged them to retire, which they 
did in good order, upon Petten and the Zyper Sluys. 

“ As soon as it was sufficiently light, the attack upon the village of 
Walmenhuysen, where the enemy was strongly posted with cannon, 
was made by Lieutenant-General Dundas. Three battalions of Rus- 
sians — ^who formed a separate corps, destined to co-operate from Krab- 
benham in this attack — comnmnded by Major-General Sedmoratzky, 
veiy gallantly stormed the village on its left fiank, while at the same 
time it was entered on the right by the first regiment of Guards. The 
grenadier battalion of the Guards had been previously detached to 
march upon Schoreldam, on the left of Lieutenant-General D*Her- 
mann*s column, as was the third regiment of Guards, and the second 
battalion of the fifth regiment, to keep up the communication with that 
under Lieutenant-General Sir James Pulteney. The remainder of 
Lieutenant-General Dundas*s column, which, after taking possession of 
Walmenhuysen, had been joined by the first battalion of the fifth regi- 
ment, marched against Schoreldam, which place they maintained under 
a very heavy and galling fire, until the troops engaged on their right 
had retired at the conclusion of the action. 

The column under Lieutenant-General Sir James Pulteney pro- 
ceeded to its object of attack at the time appointed, and after overcom- 
ing the greatest difficulties, and the most determined opposition, car- 
ried by storm the principal post of Ouds Carspel, ait the head of the 
Lange Dyke. This point was defended by the chief force of the Ba- 
tavian army, under the command of General Daendels. The circum- 
stances, however, which occurred on the right rendered it impossible 
to profit by this brilliant exploit, which will ever reflect the highest 
credit on the general officers and troops engaged in it; and made it 
necessary to withdraw Lieutenant-General Sir James Pulteney’s co- 
lumn from the position which he had taken within a short distance of 
Alkmaar. The same circumstances led to the necessity of recalling 
the corps under Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Aberwomby, who had 
proceeded without interruption to Hoome, of which ci^ he had taken 
possession, together with its garrison. The whole of the army has 
therefore re- occupied its former position. 

The well-grounded hopes 1 had entertained of complete success in 
this operation, — and which were fully justified by the result of the 
three, and by the first successes of the fourth attack upon the right, — 
add to the great disappointment 1 must naturally feel on this occasion ; 
but the circumstances which have occurred I should have considered of 
very little general importance, had I not to lament the loss of many brave 
officers and soldiers, both of his majesty’s and the Russian troops, who 
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have Men. The gallantry displayed by the troops engaged, the spirit 
with which they overcame every obstacle which, nature and art op- 
posed to them, and the cheerfulness with which they maintained the fa- 
tigues of an action which lasted without intermission from half-past 
three o’clock in the morning until five in the afternoon, are beyond my 
powers to describe or to extol. Their exertions fully entitle them to 
the admiration and gratitude of their king and country. Having thus 
faithfully detailed the events of this first attack, and paid the tribute of 
regret due to the distinguished merit of those who fell, I have much 
consolation in being able to state that the efforts which have been 
made, although not crowned with immediate success, so fer from mili- 
tating against the general object of the campaign, promise to be highly 
useful to our future operations. The capture of sixty officers and up- 
wards of 8000. men, and the destruction of sixteen pieces of cannon, 
with large supplies of ammunition, which the intersected nature of the 
country did not admit of being withdrawn, are convincing proofs that 
the loss of the enemy in the field has been far superior to our own ; and 
in addition to this it is material to state that nearly 15,000 of the allied 
troops had unavoidably no share in this action.” 

This despatch could scarcely be regarded as satisfactory ; but on the 
2d of October, a general attack was made upon the enemy’s line, with 
better success, and on the 8d the British and Russian forces occupied 
the position of the Lange Dyke, Alkmaar, and Egmont. My atten- 
tion,” says the duke in a despatch of the 4th of October, “ is seriously 
engaged in making the arrangements which are necessary for occupying 
a forward position in front of Beverwyck and Wyk-op-Zee, to which 
line the enemy has retreated. 1 entertain no doubt that the extent of 
country which will now be under the protection of the allied army, and 
rescued from French tyranny, will afford an opportunity to its loyal in- 
habitants of declaring themselves. The town of Alkmaar, which is the 
seat of the states of North Holland, has opened its gates to our troops, 
and a considerable number of Dutch troops have come over to the 
Prince of Orange’s standard.” 

On the 6th, a severe action took place which terminated rather 
favourably for the duke ; but on the following day the enemy received 
a strong reinforcement, and being in possession of an almost impregna- 
ble position, it was deemed expedient by the English commander to 
fall back. On the 20th of October, his royal highness transmitted the 
following despatch to the secretary at war 

** HsAD-QUABTEaS, ScHAGEN-BuXG, Oct 20. 

“ Sir,— In my late communications I have represented to you the cir- 
cumstances under which I found it expedient to withdraw the army 
from its . forward position in front of Alkmaar, within that which it at 
present occupies, and which 1. trust will have appeared to his majesty 
sufficient to warrant the measure. The season of the year, which has 
already assumed here the aspect of winter, gave me, from day to day, 
additional reason to apprehend that any attempt towards a prosecution 
of the campaign in this country could not be attended with decisive ad- 
vantages, whilst the impossibility of covering the troops in the narrow 
dis^ct of the.countiy in our possession during the winter, and the pre- 
earious state of supplies to be expected in that season, added to the 
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conviction I felt, that the most advisable'measure to be pursued was 
to remove with tlie army to England, — an operation which, although it 
might have exposed the army to some loss in its execution, I judg^ in 
my mind preferable to any other which could be adopted. Under this 
impression, and considering that serious loss might ensue from delay, 
I have been induced to conclude an armistice, in conjunction with 
Vice-admiral-Mitchell, with General Brune, commanding the French 
and Batavian armies, of which the conditions are enclosed, and which, 
although they provide for delivering up a large number of prisoners of 
war, now in our hands, yet I trust will not be thought by his majesty 
an inadequate compensation for many valuable lives which must have 
been lost, after the object which has hitherto directed them no longer 
promised success ; and when the only means which presented them- 
selves of insuring a secure retreat were those of resorting to the de- 
structive measure of inundation from the sea, which, as it would have 
involved the inhabitants in the northern parts of this province in ruin 
for a series of years, must have been highly repugnant to the feelings as 
well as contrary to the character and practice of the British nation. I 
rest confident, that the motives which 1 have here detailed will excuse 
me to his majesty for having acted without waiting for previous in- 
structions from home, and that 1 shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that my conduct in this respect has met with his majesty’s gracious ap- 
probation. 1 am, &c. 

(Signed) Frederick.” 

The principal articles in the accompanying document were : That 
the mounted batteries taken possession of at the Helder, or at other 
positions within the line, now occupied by the combined English and 
Russian army, shall be restored in the state in which they were taken, 
or (in case of improvement) in their present state, and all the Dutch 
artillery taken therein shall be preserved. That the combined English 
and Russian army shall embark as soon as possible, and shall evacuate 
the territory, coasts, islands, and internal navigation of the Dutch re- 
public, by the 80th of November, 1799, without committing any devas- 
tation, by inundations, cutting the dykes, or otherwise injuring the 
sources of navigation. That eight thousand prisoners of war, French 
and Batavians, taken before the present campaign, and now detained in 
England, shall be restored without conditions to their respective coun- 
tries. So ended this inglorious campaign, in which the duke gained 
no laurels as a soldier, though he won for himself the higher praise of 
humanity. It was undoubtedly in his power to have made good his 
position for an indefinite length of time, by cutting the dams and de- 
vastating the surrounding country ; but such a mode of warfare could 
only have served to exasperate the minds of the Dutch, and cement their 
alliance with France. 

The duke s reception in England was sufficiently cool, and for some 
years his name was seldom brought before the public. The afikir of 
Mrs Aniie Clarke unfortunately brought him again into notice under 
circumstances little calculated to soften the national feeling towards 
him. On the 28th of January, 1809, Colonel Wardle, member for 
Oakhampton, in a very able speech, moved for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the conduct of the comniander-in-chief with 
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regard to promotion and exchanges in the army. In the course of his 
speech, the honourable member called the attention of the house to a 
splendid establishment in Gloucester-place, at the head of which was a 
lady of the name of Clarke, who lived under * the protection’ of the 
duke of York. To her influence he ascribed the ‘‘system of cor- 
ruption that had so long prevailed in the military department of the 
government.” He descanted upon the ‘military negotiations* of this 
woman, and presented the house with a comparative statement of the 
regulated scale, and Mrs Clarke’s scale of prices for commissions ; he 
detailed several extraordinary cases of interference in the affairs of the 
war office ; and concluded by moving the appointment of a committee 
of inquiry. The motion was not resisted by ministers, and a long inves- 
tigation took place before a committee of the whole house. At the 
close of the evidence, on the 22d of February, 1809, the opinion of the 
general officers, who were members of the house, was ask-ed with re- 
spect to the discipline and condition of the army, and whether the 
system of promotion had not been improved under the administration 
of the duke of York. Generals Norton and Fitzpatrick, the secretary- 
at-war. Sir Arthur Wellesley, and General Grosvenor, all answered 
these questions affirmatively, and pronounced high eulogiums on the 
character and conduct of his royal highness. During this inquiry, 
which was continued uninterruptedly for three weeks, Mary Anne 
Clarke was repeatedly examined at the bar. On. the 23d of February 
the duke addressed the following letter to the house of commons, 
through the medium of the speaker. 

“ Horse Guards, Feb, 23, 1809. 

“ Sir, — I have waited with the greatest anxiety until the committee 
appointed by the house of commons to inquire into my conduct, as 
commander-in-chief of his majesty’s army, had closed its examinations, 
and I now hope that it will not be deemed improper to address this 
letter, through you, to the house of commons. 1 observe with the 
deepest concern, that, in the course of tliis inquiry, my name has been 
coupled with transactions the most criminal and disgraceful, and I must 
ever r^ret and lament, that a connection should ever have existed, 
which has thus exposed my character and honour to public animadver- 
sion. With respect to my alleged offences, connected with the dis- 
charge of my official duties, I do, in the most solemn manner, upon my 
honour as a prince, distinctly assert my innocence, not only by denying 
all corrupt participation in any of the Infamous transactions which have 
appeared in evidence at the bar of the house of commons, or any con- 
nivance at their existence, but also the slightest knowledge or suspicion 
that they existed at all. My consciousness of innocence leads me con- 
fidently to hope, that the house of commons will not, upon such evidence 
as they have heard, adopt any proceeding prejudicial to my honour and 
character ; but, if, on such testimony as has been adduced against me, 
the house of commons can think my innocence questionable, I claim of 
their justice, that I shall not be condemned without trial, or be deprived 
of the benefit and protection which is afforded to every British subject, 
by those sanctions under which alone evidence is received in the ordi- 
nary administration of the law.~l am, Sir, yours, 


Frederick.” 
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The house having closed its examination, Colonel Wardle moved an 
address to his majesty, stating that it had been proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the house that corrupt practices existed to a very great extent 
in the different departments of the military administration, and praying 
that his majesty would be graciously pleased to remove the duke of 
York from the command of the army. A keen debate ensued, and w^as 
maintained for six days. On the 17th of March, the chancellor of the 
exchequer brought forward a resolution modified in these terms : — 
“ That this house having appointed a committee to investigate the con- 
duct of the duke of York, as commander-in-chief, and having carefully 
considered the evidence which came before the said committee, and 
finding that personal corruption, and connivance at corruption, have 
been imputed to his said royal highness, find it expedient to pronounce 
a distinct opinion upon the said imputation, and are accordingly of 
opinion that it is wholly without foundation.” This motion was carried 
by 278 against 196. Previously to the division it was generally un- 
derstood that the duke had come to the determination to resign his 
oflSice of commander-in-chief ; and on the 20th the chancellor of the 
exchequer informed the house that his royal highness, having obtained 
a complete acquittal of the charges, was desirous of giving way to that 
public sentiment which, however ill-founded, they had unfortunately 
drawn down upon him ; that, under these circumstances, he had tender- 
ed to his majesty his resignation of the office of commander-in-chief, 
which the king had been graciously pleased to accept. General Sir 
David Dundas was appointed his successor ; and one of the first con- 
sequences of the investigation was the enactment of a law declaring the 
brokerage of offices, either in the army, the church, or the state, to be 
a crime highly penal. 

It is said that these extraordinary investigations originated in the 
enmity of a person in obscure life, named M‘Callum, who, conceiving 
himself to have been injured by the duke, adopted this method of tra- 
ducing his character, and by his indefatigable diligence and great 
acuteness, succeeded in bringing together that evidence on which 
Colonel Wardle grounded his celebrated motion. The woman Clarke, 
who bore so conspicuous a part in the inquiry, was originally the 
daughter of a journeyman-printer, and married a journeyman-mason in 
early life, to whom she bore four children, before she entered upon the 
infamous line of life in which she afterwards procured such disgusting 
notoriety. 

One of the earliest acts of the prince-regent was the reappointment 
of his brother as commander-in-chief, in 1812. From this period to the 
day of his death, the duke’s official conduct was not only unimpeachable, 
but in many respects praiseworthy. He gave dissatisfaction, however, 
to the nation, by his accepting an allowance of £10,000 per annum as 
custos of the king’s person, after the death of Queen Charlotte in 1818. 
His duchess, from whom he had long been living separated, died on 
the 6th of August, 1820. 

One of the latest and also one of the most remarkable acts of the 
duke’s public life, was his celebrated speech against Catholic emancipa- 
tion, in the house of lords, on the evening of the 25th of April, 1826. 
It was as follows ; — ‘‘ My Lords, I present a petition to your lordships, 
praying that further concessions may not be made to the Roman catho- 
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lies. I so seldom address the house, that I shall probably take no part 
in the debate upon the relief bill. Allow me now, therefore, to declare 
my sentiments upon this most important matter. My lords, twentj^-five 
years have now passed since measures of this nature were first contem« 
plated, but professedly with ample securities for the established church : 
securities admitted and avowed to be necessary. What the effect of the 
proposal of such measures was, at that day, your lordships know. The 
fear that the sovereign might be called upon to differ from his parliament, 
in the discharge of his duty, to adhere to his coronation oath — the contract 
which he had made at the altar of God — ^led to affliction, and to the 
temporary dismissal of the best, the honestest, and the wisest minister the 
crown ever had. That minister always held out that there must be 
sufficient securities for the protestant establishment, — ^for the maintenance 
of those principles which placed the sovereign upon the throne, — and 
that, with such securities what ought to be satisfactory to the Roman 
catholics, might safely be granted. What is the case now, my lords ? 
You are to grant all that can be asked, and without any satisfactory 
securities. I am a friend to complete toleration ; but political power 
and toleration are perfectly different. I have opposed the concession 
of political power from the first moment in which it was proposed. 1 
have so acted throughout, under a conviction, whenever I have been 
called upon to act, that I was bound so to act ; I shall continue to op- 
pose such concession to the utmost of my power. The church of 
England, my lords, is in connexion with the crown. The Roman 
catholics will not allow the crown or the parliament to interfere with 
their church: are they, nevertheless, to legislate for the protestant 
church of England ? My lords, allow me to call your attention to 
what must be the state of the king upon the throne (here he read the 
coronation oath :) the dread of being called upon — of having it pro- 
posed to him, to act contrary to his understanding of that oath, led, or 
naturally contributed to his late majesty’s sufferings, in the last ten 
years of his life. My lords, if you have taken oaths, and differ about 
their meaning, those who think the proposed measures contrary to their 
oaths, are overcome by a majority. They do their duty, — they act ac- 
cording to their oaths, — the measure is carried, without their violating 
their contract with God. But recollect it is not so with the king. He 
has a right, if he is convinced that it is bis duty, to refuse his assent 
when the measure is proposed to him. His refusal is a constitutional 
bar to the measure. His consent, if given contrary to his understand- 
ing of his oath, is that for which he must ever be responsible. My 
lords, I know my duty, in this place, too well to state, what any other 
person may or may not feel, with respect to these measures ; — what any 
other person may or may not propose to do, or to forbear doing. I 
speak for myself only— for myself only I declare an opinion and deter- 
mination. But I apprehend I may, in this place, be allowed to call for 
your attention to what may be the state of the sovereign, to whom 
measures may be proposed, who is not to consider what oath might 
have been administered to him, and taken by him, but who has taken 
an oath, according to which, and by which, and to what may be his 
conviction as to the obligation which that oath has created, he must 
conceive himself bound to act, in consenting or withholding consent 
My own opinions are well known : ihey have been carely formed, and 
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I cannot change them. I shall continue to act conformably to them, 
in whatever circumstances and in whatever station I may be placed, so 
help me God !” 

This speech, whatever might be thought of its reasoning, coming from 
one who stood so near to the throne as the duke, created a great sensa- 
tion in the country. By the opponents of the proposed measure of re- 
lief, the duke was loaded with eulogy, and his oration printed in letters 
of gold, and hung up in their houses. 

The duke’s constitution first betrayed symptoms of breaking-up in the 
summer of 1826, and rapidly gave way under a confirmed dropsical 
affection. On the 19th of August he was pronounced in serious dan- 
ger, and shortly afterwards had the sacrament administered to him by 
the bishop of London. He expired on the 5th of January, 1827. 

itorU 

BOEN A. D. 1750 . — DIED A. D. 1793 . 

This nobleman, the third son of the duke of Gordon, was bom on 
the 19th of December, 1750. At an early age he entered the navj", 
but quitted the service during the American war in consequence of 
some real or imaginary injury from the admiralty. 

He now resolved to devote himself to political life, and obtaining a 
seat for the borough of Ludgershall, he commenced a veiy declama- 
tory if not brilliant career in the house of commons. He does not ap- 
pear to have had any very settled principles ; but signalized himself by 
his briskness in debate, and the freedom with which he attacked all 
parties. His repeated tirades against the Roman Catholics recom- 
mended him to the notice of the Protestant association, as it called it- 
self; and in the disgraceful riots of 1780 he identified himself with the 
mob by appearing at their head when they took up their petition 
against the Catholic relief bill to the house of commons, and addressing 
them in terms well-calculated to infiame their passions and bigotry. 
For his conduct on this occasion he was committed to the Tower, and 
afterwards brought to trial in the court of King’s bench, but obtained a 
verdict of acquittal chiefly through the powerful eloquence of Erskine. 

In 1786 he was again called into King’s bench, on an information 
for having written and published a pamphlet, entitled, ^ A petition to 
Lord George Gordon ftom the prisoners in Newgate praying for his 
interference, and that he would secure their liberties, by preventing 
them from being sent to Botany Bay.’ This strange performance ap- 
peared to be a ftirrago of vague reasoning and absurd reference, inter- 
larded with a great number of scripture phrases. The passage quoted 
in the information was to the following purpose : At a time when the 
nations of the earth endeavour wholly to follow the laws of God, it is 
no wonder that we, labouring under our severe sentences, should cry 
out from our dungeons and ask redress. Some of us are about to suffer 
execution without righteousness, and others to be sent off to a barba- 
rous country. The records of justice have been falsified, and the laws 
profanely altered by men like ourselves. The bloody laws against us 
have been enforced under a nominal administration, by mere whitened 
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walls, men who possess only the show of justice, and who have con- 
demned us to death contrary to law/’ &c. &c. The attorney-general 
opened the prosecution. His lordship conducted his defence himself. 
A petty fraud, he said, committed in his own family, had first drawn 
his attention to the laws against felony, when he found that it consti- 
tuted a capital crime, though the sum taken was no more than eighteen- 
pence. He then entered into a history of our criminal law, from the 
time of Athelstan, for the purpose of proving that code in its present 
state to be by much too sanguinary. This, he said, was a subject 
which struck his heart. He had communicated his ideas to Lord 
Mansfield, and to the Recorder, who had admitted their propriety, and 
to Judge Gould, who had desired him to put his thoughts on paper. 
This was all he had done in the present instance. His idea was only 
to enlarge the powers of the judges ; though wicked lawyers had attri- 
buted to him another intention ; and he assured the court, that if he 
had time to send for his books, he could show them that every word of 
his pamphlet was actually in the Bible I He complained very much of 
those vexatious prosecutions which were instituted against him. He . 
quoted Blackstone’s Commentaries, book iv. cap. 23, who says, that 
informations filed ex ojfficio, by the attorney-general, are proper only 
for such enormous misdemeanors as peculiarly tend to disturb or en- 
danger the king’s government, and in the punishment or prevention 
of which a moment’s delay would be fatal.” This, he said, had by no 
means appeared in his case, as one of the informations against him had 
been pending for ten, and the other for six months. This extraordi- 
nary mode was therefore a grievance on him, which was not justified, 
as it appeared, by any pressing necessity. He exhorted Judge Buller 
not to lose the present opportunity of instructing the jury on the dis- 
puted point, whether they were to judge of law as well as of fact. He 
then complained that spies had been set over him for several months ; 
and concluded with repeating his declaration, that his object had been 
reformation, not tumult. The jury without hesitation returned their 
verdict, guilty. 

A second information was then read, which stated, as libellous and 
seditious, two paragraphs which appeared in the Public Advertiser, re- 
lating the particulars of a visit paid by Count Cagliostro, accompanied 
by Lord George Gordon, to Monsieur Barthelemy, the French chargi 
ies affaires^ enlarging on the merits and sufieriugs of Count Caglios- 
tro, and concluding with some severe reflections on the French queen 
as the leader of a faction, and on Comte D’Adhemar, the French am- 
bassador, and Monsieur Barthelemy, as the insidious agents of the 
queen and her party. The attorney-general opened the case, by men- 
tioning how necessary it was that all foreigners, particularly those in an 
o£&cial situation, should be protected equally in their property and 
character. The honour of the nation, he remarked, was concerned in 
this proceeding. If it was not efiPectual, no foreigner of distinction 
would visit a country where he was exposed without resource to indis- 
criminate and unmerited censures on his private conduct and charac- 
ter* The present publication, he observed, bore with it such a pal- 
pable tendency to affect in a dangerous degree the amity existing be- 
tween the two nations, that the French ambassador had of himself 
taken up the business, when it was properly determined by his ma- 
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jesty’s servants that it should be punished by an official prosecution. 
Lord George Gordon then entered on his defence, if such it could be 
called, as he contented himself with re-asserting and justifying every 
thing which he had written. There did, he said, exist a faction in 
Paris guided by the queen, and the Comte Cagliostro was actually per- 
secuted for his adherence to the Cardinal de Rohan. Comte D’Ad- 
hemar, he proceeded to say, was a low man of no family, but yet pos- 
sessed of some cleverness ; in short, said his lordship, whatever Jenkin- 
sou is in England, Comte D'Adbemar is in France. (This allusion to 
Lord Hawkesbury created universal laughter.) The character of the 
French queen, he said, was as notorious as that of the empress of Rus- 
sia. He was proceeding in this strain, until the court was again com- 
pelled to interfere. After a short charge from the bench, the jury in- 
stantly returned their verdict, guilty. 

His lordship endeavoured to evade sentence by retiring to Holland, 
but he was sent back from that country to England, and apprehended 
at Liverpool while suffering under the initiatory rite of Judaism, which 
religion his lordship had seen proper to embrace. On being brought 
up to the bar of the court he was sentenced to three yeaiV imprison- 
ment in Newgate for the first libel ; and to two years further, after the 
expiration of that time, for the second offence ; also to pay a fine of 
£500, and find sureties for his good behaviour for the term of fourteen 
years. These sentences were perhaps unnecessarily severe; as his lord- 
ship’s intellects were evidently impaired at the time, and he had ceased 
to be a formidable character as a public leader. They were however 
carried into execution, and his lordship was only relieved from im- 
prisonment by the hand of death. Ho died in Newgate prison, after a 
delirious fever, on the 1st of November, 1793. 


BORN A. D. 1715 . — DIED A. D. 1794 . 

This extraordinary character was a native of Ireland, and educated 
at the university of Dublin. In 1748 he was called to the Ii*ish bar, 
and soon obtained a silk-gown, having assumed a leading place from his 
first appearance amongst his brethren of the long robe. He materially 
increased his infiuence by marrying a rich heiress, whose name of 
Hutchinson he added to bis own. In the Irish parliament he distin- 
guished himself as the great antagonist of the eloquent and patriotic 
Flood. 

In 1774 he was appointed secretary of state for Ireland, and provost 
of Trinity college, Dublin. From this period until his death in 1794, 
his career was marked by unquestionable talent, but an unblushing and 
unbounded rapacity for office and emolument. At a time when he was 
already in possession of several lucrative posts, he applied for some 
further emoluments to Lord Townshend, who jestingly told him that he 
had nothing to offer him, but a majority of dragoons ; which the secre- 
tary, it is said, unblushingly accepted ; and had its duties performed by 
a deputy, to whom he allowed such a remuneration as left a consider- 
able surplus out of the pay. On his first attendance at a levee, in 
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England, the king asked Lord North who he was. « That is your 
miyesty’s principal secretary of state for Ireland,” replied the witty 
premier, “ a man, on w'hom if your majesty was pleased to bestow the 
united kingdom, would ask for the Isle of Man as a potato-garden.” 

A contemporary says of Mr Hutchinson : “ He was a leading man 
in the senate, and commanded attention whenever he spoke. He had 
the clearest head that ever conceived, and the sweetest tongue that 
ever uttered the suggestions of wisdom : but he had his faults, and was 
always deemed what is understood by the world, a rank courtier. 
When he was appointed provost of the university of Dublin, which 
situation, since ^e reign of Elizabeth, who founded the college, was 
always filled by an unmarried man, the Celibacy of Fellows, who were 
interdicted from conjugal rites, rose up in arms against him. Some of 
the best satirical writings, in prose and verse, that the Irish ever read, 
made their appearance on this occasion, in the daily prints, and were 
afterwards published by the title of ‘ Pranceriania,' Mr Hutchinson for 
many antecedent years bearing the name of Prancer. The conflict in 
the university was so great after he became provost, that he procured 
a decree permitting the fellows to marry. This, however, did not 
answer ; a most formidable party was raised against him. The press 
teemed with pasquinades, and even the sizars of the house insulted him. 

^^His pow'er and his wealth gained him many adherents, and he 
stemmed the torrent of opposition with resolution and with success, as 
to strength of party ; but on an examination for a fellowship, where he 
w^as to pass the first opinion, in respect to the answer given by one of 
the candidates to a question, he unfortunately said Bene^ w'hen all the 
senior fellows, who pronounced their decision afterwards, said Non 
omnino. In the university, as a man of literature, he was never es- 
teemed ; as a lawyer, an orator, and a good companion, he ranked 
highly in the estimation of his friends and the public. 

He was a man of high spirit and of undoubted courage, if setting 
no value upon life merits that honourable appellation. Although vested 
with an authority to superintend the education of the rising generation, 
and acting as provost, who ought to be a pattern of morality and virtue, 
he accepted of a challenge from a Mr Doyle, and fought him at a place 
called Summer Hill, a part of the suburbs of Dublin. No mischief en- 
sued. Doyle was near-sighted, and the provost had a strong fit of the 
gout. The public papers, at this time, teemed with the most bitter in- 
vectives against Mr Hutchinson ; and perhaps, in the annals of diurnal 
publications, even Junius not accepted, satire in its most pointed, classi- 
cal, and beautiful dress, never came forward in greater perfection. The 
consequence of this was a pamphlet published by the provost, in which 
he defended his conduct ; but this only served as food for his enemies. 
The pamphlet was turned grammatically into ridicule by an anonymous 
writer, under the signature of Stult^ex Academums^ supposed to be Mr 
Malone the Shakspeare commentator, and a most humorous and excel- 
lent composition it was. 

“ The partizans of the provost, finding that this one particular daily 
paper, the ‘ Hibernian Journal,* then printed by a Mr Mills, was the 
particular vehicle of what militated c^inst their patron, formed a plan, 
in which they succeeded, of forcibly taking this man from his house, 
and conveying him, at six o’clock in a winter’s evening, to the univer- 
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stty^ in defiance of the police. This they did ; and putting him into 
the trough under the college pump, gave him the discipline of what 
they called a-ducking. The young agents in this business were soon 
discovered. Some of them fied, but of those that remained was Mr 
Brown, now a member in the Irish parliament, who was tried and con- 
victed as one of the most active persons on the occasion ; and received 
judgment accordingly. 

** Soon after Mr Hutchinson obtained the situation of provost, he 
quarrelled with the then attorney-general, Mr Tisdal, a gentleman 
about.seventy years of age, and sent him a challenge. Mr Tisdal re- 
plied by moving for an information against Mr Hutchinson, in the 
court of King's bench, and a rule nisi was granted. Some of the ablest 
men at the bar ofiered their services to the attorney-general on this 
occasion, and the pleadings began. The provost undertook his own 
defence, and speaking for three days successively, when the term ended, 
the further consideration was adjourned to the following term, which 
was that after the long vacation. This business, however, never came 
on again, the attorney-general dying within the time, and the pro- 
ceedings of course finely stopping. 

He was extremely severe on his enemies in the university ; and 
having a particular dislike to a Mr Shewbridge, one of the then junior 
fellows, he absolutely refused him leave of absence to go into the 
country for the benefit of his health. The consequence of this (at 
least the scholars of the university reported it so) was, that in a short 
time after Mr Shewbridge died, and the college was in an uproar on the 
occasion. The provost gave orders that the great bell should not toll, 
and that the corpse should be privately interred at 6 o'clock in the 
morning, in the Fellows’ burial-ground. The students immediately 
posted up placards, insisting that the great bell should toll, and that the 
funeral should be by torch-light, at night ; and they carried their point. 
Almost every student in the university attended the corpse to the grave, 
in scarfs and hat-bands, at tbeir own expense : and when the funeral 
oration was pronounced, one spirit of revenge, in the manner of elec- 
tricity, ran through them all ; and they flew like lightning to the pro- 
vost's dwelling-house, bursting open his doors, and smashing to pieces 
all that obstructed their fury. Fortunately the provost had intelligence 
of this intended outrage, and he and bis family had removed, in con- 
sequence, to his country-seat, about four miles from the metropolis, 
some hours antecedent to this business. It was several weeks before 
the tumult entirely subsided and the young gentlemen returned to their 
studies ; but the fate of Shewbridge rankled in tbeir bosoms for many 
years afterwards, although the faculty declared that this gentleman could 
not have survived, whether he went to the country or not, his disorder 
being of that nature which set all possibility of prolonging life at de- 
fiance. 

“ Mr Hutchinson was at one and the same time a privy-councillor ; 
reversionary secretary of state ; major of the 4th regiment of horse ; 
provost of Trinity college, Dublin ; and searcher, packer, and gauger 
of the port of Strangford !’* 
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JJOBN A. D. 1730. — ^DIED A. D, 1797. 

Edmund Burke was a native of Ireland. His father was an attor- 
ney first in Limerick and afterwards in Dublin. Edmund, his second 
son, was born in the Irish capital on the 1st of January, 1730, After 
receiving some preliminary education in his own vicinage, he was sent 
to Ballytore, and placed under the tuition of Abraham Shackleton, a 
Quaker of considerable celebrity. At this respectable school several 
years of his life were spent ; and the attachment of the master, and the 
gratitude of the pupil, reflect honour on both. The former lived to see 
his scholar attain a considerable degree of reputation ; and the latter 
regularly spent a portion of his annual visit to Ireland at Ballytore. 
From this provincial seminary, Edmund w^as sent to the university of 
Dublin. Here, however, he does not appear to have been very highly 
distinguished either for application or talents. He is said, however, to 
have been fond of logic and metaphysics; and to have early planned a 
refutation of the systems of Berkeley and Hume. He indeed is said to 
have been a candidate in early life for the professorship of logic at the 
university of Glasgow. The immediate reason of his failure is not 
known ; his youth, and the obscurity of bis name and attainments, were 
such as to afford him no rational prospect of success.^ 

After this, he repaired to the English metropolis, and enrolled his 
name as a student in the Inner Temple. It appears from his speeches, 
his writings, and bis conversation, that be must have studied the grand 
outline of our municipal jurisprudence with particular attention ; but it 
may be doubted whether he ever entered into the minuter and techni- 
cal branches of the profession. The state of his finances called for im- 
mediate supplies, and instead of perusing the pages of Bracton, Fleta, 
Littleton, and Coke, he was obliged to write essays, letters, and para- 
graphs, for the periodical publications of the day. But if these pursuits 
turned his attention from graver studies, they dso conferred a facility of 
composition, and a command of style and of language, which proved 
eminently serviceable to him in his future life. Though Mr Burke, by 
the death of his elder brother, was to have succeeded to a very com- 
fortable patrimony, yet, as his father was living, and had other chil- 
dren, it could not be supposed that his allowance was very ample. His 
first production we cannot exactly state ; we have been informed that it 
was a poem, and that it was unsuccessful. This may seem paradoxical 
to some, considering the extent and variety of his talents, and above all 
the copious imagery with which his subsequent works and speeches 
abound ; but history, and a closer observation of mankind, will furnish 
us with many cases in point. His first known publication was a work 
of much greater consequence, not only when we consider it as a work 
of fancy, but as an imitation of a first-rate original, — we allude to the 

' It has been said that he quitted college without a degree: this, however, is con- 
tradicted by his biographer, Prior, who states that he commenced A. B* in February, 
1747-8, and proceeded A. M. in 1761. 
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well-known pamphlet, entitled, ‘ A Vindication of Natural Society,' for 
some time supposed to be a posthumous work of Henry Lord Boling- 
broke. To assume the style and character of such a writer, who had 
passed through all the high gradations of official knowledge for near 
half-a-century, — ^a fine scholar, — a most ready and eloquent speaker, 
and the most nervous writer of his time, — ^was perhaps one of the bold- 
est attempts ever undertaken, particularly when it is considered by 
whom. By a young man, a stranger to the manners, habits, and col- 
lege connexions of the literati of this country ; who could have no near 
view of the great character he imitated, and whose time of life would 
not permit of those long and gradual experiments by which excellence 
of any kind is to be obtained ; but great and extraordinary minds have 
a consciousness of their own strength, which is their best and truest 
adviser ; and Burke felt himself equal to the task. When this publica- 
tion first appeai'ed, almost every body received it as a posthumous work 
of Lord Bolingbroke ; and so far from being looked upon as one of 
those hasty sketches of his youth, or the gleanings of old age, it was 
praised up to the standard of his best writing. The critics knew the 
turn of his periods, his style, his phrases, and above all, the matchless 
dexterity of his metaph^^sical pen. Charles Macklin, with the pam- 
phlet in his hand, used frequently to exclaim at the Grecian Coffee-house, 
(where he gave a kind of literary law to the* young templars at that 
time,) Sir, this must be Harry Bolingbroke ; I know him by his 
cloven foot !*' Even the earl of Chesterfield, who so intimately knew 
the noble lord, and has drawn such a masterly portrait of him in his 
letters, confessed that he was for some time deceived on this point ; and 
a still better judge. Bishop Warburton, was at first so much deceived 
as to exclaim to a fi'iend, You see, Sir, the fellow's principles ; they 
now come out in a full blaze.” His * Essay on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful' attracted much notice, and acquired him considerable celebrity as 
a man of letters. It excited a desire in Sir Joshua Reynolds — ^already 
at the head of his profession — ^to become acquainted with the author, 
and a friendship ensued which continued uninterrupted during the life 
of the great painter, and w'as unequivocally testified by a handsome be- 
quest in his will. Dr Johnson also sought and obtained acquaintance 
with him, and he now became the constant frequenter of two clubs 
composed of some of the most celebrated men of that day. He must 
at this early period have managed to acquire a prodigious amount of 
multifarious knowledge, for Johnson himself used to say : Take up 
whatever topic you will, Burke is ready to meet you. If he were to 
go into a stable, and talk to the ostlers for a short time, they would 
venerate him as the wisest of human beings. No person of sense ever 
met him under a gateway to avoid a shower, who did not go away con- 
vinced that he was the first man in England.” 

A literary work on a new plan, first suggested in 1750, and by some 
attributed to the Dodsleys, and by others to Mr Burke, was for some 
time a considerable source of emolument to him. This was the * An- 
nual Register,* a publication which soon obtained considerable ce- 
lebrity, and of which Burke had the superintendence for several years. 
He was at length called off from his literary labours by avocations of a 
far different kind. In 1761 a gentleman — afterwards well-known by 
the cognomen of * Single-speech Hamilton’ — having been appointed se- 
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cretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, invited his friend Burke to ac- 
company him thither. This offer he readily complied with, and al- 
though he appeared in no public station, yet he was rewarded with a 
pension of £300 per annum, which he soon after threw up on quarrel- 
ling with Hamilton* On his return to England he again betook him- 
self to literary composition. A series of Essay's written by him in a 
newspaper,* which at one time obtained great celebrity, attracted the 
notice of the marquess of Rockingham, who, on coming into offce, ap- 
pointed Burke his private secretary. As it was now necessary he 
should have a seat in parliament. Lord Verney got him returned for 
Wendover in 1765. He was already provided with all the necessary 
talents for a speaker in the bouse, and was only deficient in the forms 
of business* He had acquired celebrity as a debater at ‘ The Ro- 
binhood’ before he attempted to speak in the British senate; and 
vanquished an eloquent baker ere he began to cope with the great ora- 
tors of the nation. 

Holding a confidential place under the Rockingham administration, 
he of course supported all its measures. A former ministry, anxious to 
increase its influence by means of increased imposts, had conceived the 
idea of taxing America through the medium of a parliament in which 
she was not represented. Having attempted to carry this into effect 
by means of the famous ‘ Stamp act,* the Americans, alarmed at what 
they conceived to be a flagrant violation of every principle of the Eng- 
lish constitution, made such a spirited resistance to the measure that it 
was abandoned, and the Rockingham party readily consented to the 
repeal. After a remarkably brief existence, the Rockingham party re- 
tired from office : on which occasion Burke drew up a sort of manifesto, 
entitled, * A Short Account of a late Short Administration.* About 
this time he purchased a villa near Beaconsfleld, for which he gave a 
sum exceeding, it is supposed, £20,000. How he acquired so large 
a sum does not appear. While one set of his biographers assert that 
the money in question was nominally a loan, but in re^ity a gift, from 
his munificent friend. Lord Rockingham, it is contended by others that 
a part only of the amount was advanced by his patron, a considerable 
portion of it having been received under the wills of his father and 
elder brother. His old friend Johnson frequently visited him at Bea- 
consfield ; and one day, after wandering over the grounds for some time, 
exclaimed in an animated manner, ‘‘ Non equidem invideo, miror ma- 
gisT* Burke was hostile to the expulsion of Wilkes, — an act which 
the house of commons afterwards rescinded from its records. On the 
application of the Dissenters for relief, he took up their cause, and ex- 
pressed his resentment in very animated terms against that misguided 
policy which permits all those not within the pale of the establishment 
to enjoy liberty less by right than by connivance. But' perhaps the 
noblest part of his political conduct consisted in his steady and uniform 
advocacy of the rights of the colonists, and opposition to the American 
war, and his marked and declared hostility to the abettors of it. His 
speech against the Boston Port-bill was one of the noblest specimens of 
eloquence ever listened to in the British senate ; and on the 19tli of 
April, 1774, on a motion for the repeal of the tea dufy, he discovered 
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such talents, that an old and respectable member exclaimed, “ Good 
God I what a man is this I — How could he acquire such, transcendent 
powers ?*' One of Barkers chief opponents in this memorable debate 
was Wedderburne, who had left the opposition, and accepted the place 
of solicitor-general ; but this desertion was amply compensated by the - 
accession of a youthful orator, who, spurning the trammels with which 
he had hitherto been surrounded and beset, started Indignant from the 
treasury-bench, and ranged himself on the side of his country. Al- 
though Fox and Burke had often broken a lance with each' other in the 
“ wordy war,” from opposite sides of the house, they now united in the 
most cordial bonds of friendship, and it had been happy, perhaps, for 
their country, and for themselves, if names which so long shared the 
joint applause of their fellow-citizens, had glided down the stream of 
time together. 

On the dissolution of a parliament which had inflicted so many 
miseries on its country, Burke, who had hitherto represented Wendover, 
as the nominee of Lord Verney, was elected for Malton, by the ap- 
pointment of the marquess of Rockingham. The city of Bristol soon 
afterwards did itself the honour to return him. The earl of Chatham had 
failed, notwithstanding his reputation for wisdom, in an attempt to ad- 
just the troubles of the colonies by means of a conciliatory bill: but 
this circumstance, which would have appalled an inferior man, did not 
discourage the member for Bristol from a similar attempt in another 
place. On the 22d of March, 1775, he brought forward his thirteen 
celebrated propositions, which were intended to close the breach, and 
heal all the differences between the mother-country and her colonies. 
He began by asserting, that the plan about to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the house, was founded on the sure and solid basis of e.K- 
perience ; for neither the chimeras of imagination, abstract ideas of 
right, nor general theories of government, ought to be attended to on 
such an occasion as this. Governments, he observed, to be practicable 
and beueflcial, should be adapted to the feelings, habits, and opinions 
of the governed, for without this every scheme of rule would prove in- 
effectud, and even dangerous, as despotism itself must bend to circum- 
stances and situations. Disclaiming, therefore, every consideration of 
right, he wished to contemplate the whole merely as an object of po- 
licy. Without inquiring whether they had a right to render their peo- 
ple miserable, he would ask whether it was not their interest to make 
them happy? And instead of arguing with the lawyers w'hat they 
could do, he deemed it more consonant to the principles of reason, hu- 
manity, and justice, to consult rather what they ought to do . in an 
emergency like the present. After observing that the colonies, as 
they had hitherto been governed, were living monuments of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, he took a view of their origin and progress, their 
ardent love of liberty, the astonishing growth of their population, the 
rapid increase of their commerce, fisheries, and agriculture. He then 
pointed put the manner in which Wales, and the counties palatine of 
Chester and Durham had been admitted into ** an interest in the con- 
stitution and endeavoured to deduce from these facts, that it had al- 
ways been the grand principle of British policy to secure the attach- 
ment of all parts of the empire by similar means. To this good old 
principle he therefore wished to recur ; he took the doctrine, language, 
vr. 3 c 
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and mode of relisoning contained in former acts of parliament as his 
models, and on these he meant to establish the equity and justice of 
a taxation for America, by grant and not by imposition, — to mark the 
legal competency of the colonial assemblies for the support of their go- 
vernment in peace, and for public aids in times of war, — to acknow- 
ledge that this legal competency has had a dutiful and beneficial exer- 
cise, and that experience has shown the benefit of their grants, and 
the futility of parliamentary taxation, as a method of supply. His 
plan on thid occasion, embraced not only an immediate conciliation, 
by a repeal of the late coercive acts, but also the creation of an inde- 
pendent judicature, and the regulation of the courts of admiralty. The 
whole however was quashed by a large majority^ on the side of the 
minister, who moved the previous question, and thus got rid of the sub- 
ject. 

Shortly before this Mr Burke’s political character had been thus 
sketched by a contemporary : “ We can have no doubt that he has en- 
listed himself a party-man, — ^jierhaps more from conviction than his ac- 
cidental introduction into public life. Be this as it may, he has ac- 
quitted himself as a most able, faithful, steady, and inflexible partizan. 
He has whitewashed the whigs, and absolved them of all their political 
transgressions since the accession of the house of Brunswick. He has 
not affirmed, in express terms, that the law for repealing the triennial 
act of William III., and for establishing septennial parliaments, was a 
wise measure ; or supposing it to be proper then, that it should have 
been continued after the cause for which it was enacted ceased to ex- 
ist ; no, he tells you, in his new whig creed,* that wise and able men 
have been of opinion, the inconveniences arising from short parliaments 
would more than counterbalance the advantages ; and supported it with 
the following cogent reason within his owm knowledge. I have ob- 
served — says he — that the members are alw'ays most independent in the 
middle of a session, the approaching election always rendering them 
more pliable and acquiescent to the prayers or mandates of the minis- 
ter. We shall not trace out this gentleman’s principles, and defence of 
the whigs, further than to observe, he has no objections to placemen, 
officers naval and military, in the house of ccunmons, but he does not 
approve of pensioners. In short, he liked the government of the whigs 
very well, and Lord Rockingham’s particular administration best of all. 
On the whole, it is sufficient to observe, that Mr Burke is the oracle of 
the party he so ably defends ; that he is a zealous and an able advocate 
for the political and commercial rights of America, — a warm defender 
of the propriety of the repeal of the Stamp act, — and a professed op- 
poser of every measure carried into execution respecting that country, 
but such as originated under the administration of his noble patron. 

“ No man in this country is so well-qualified, by nature and educa- 
tion, to be minister of the house of commons. Mr Burke s powers of 


^ The numbers wer^ for the pre\’iou8 question 270 

Against it • • • 78 


Minority for rejecting the first proposition . 192 . . 

The other propositions were put metelj pro forma i the fate of the first having de- 
cided all the rest. 

* ‘ Thoughts on the National Discontents.* 
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persuasion would on some particular occasions be iri’esistiblc^ if not 
counteracted or resisted by the weight and solidity of the precious 
metals. His sources of knowledge are inexhaustible and extensive ; 
and his materials drawn forth with great judgment. His memory is 
faithful, and his mind teems with the most luxuriant imagery, clothed 
in the most elegant language, and apt and happy mode of expression. 
His details often are interesting and important, but always correct. 
His arguments are plausible, generally logical, replete with information, 
and never supported upon designed misrepresentation, or wild random 
assertions, to answer the temporary purposes of debate. His facts are 
seldom assumed ; and when they are, he ingeniously founds them on 
certain current opinions, perhaps controverted, but known however to 
exist. This candour at once renders him the fairest adversary, and 
stamps his speeches with a certain air of credit, veracity, and autho- 
rity seldom due to any of his contemporaries in either house of par- 
liament. His knowledge of parliamentary business is so vast and mul- 
tifarious, that there is no subject that comes under discussion, whether 
politics, finances, commerce, manufactures, internal police, &c. with all 
their divisions and subdivisions, which he does not treat in so masterly 
and technical a manner, as to induce such as hear him to imagine he 
had dedicated a considerable portion of his life to the investigation of 
that particular subject. Mr Burke is perhaps not so logical, convinc- 
ing, judicious, and correct, as Lord Camden; nor so persuasive, grace- 
ful, and fascinating a speaker as Lord Mansfield ; but in the laboured 
detail of office, — in connecting measures with the motives which brought 
them into existence, — in explanatory observations, — and in pursuing 
measures to the probable consequences arising from experience, and 
supported by rational deduction, — ^he has most undoubtedly no equal. 
If the impracticability of the American war, the interference of foreign 
powers, or any other accidental circumstance either within or without 
should happen, so as to render it absolutely necessary to change the 
system which has prevailed at St James’s since the commencement of 
the present reign, it is very probable this gentleman might succeed to 
the chancellorship of the exchequer, and that for two reasons ; because 
we think him the most capable man in England for the office, the pre- 
sent chancellor not excepted ; and because — unless in the single instance 
of America and a double cabinet — the creed of the modern tories and 
modern whigs seem only to differ in name : nor can we discover a tittle 
in Mr Burkes political opinions — ^his personal attachment to Lord 
Rockingham only excepted — ^which would present a single obstacle to 
bis accepting the chancellorship of the exchequer under any minister, 
who would consent to transfer the power of the junto to the responsible 
cabinet.” 

Mr Burke and the Rockingham party did every thing in their power 
to avert the fatal catastrophe which they saw was prepared for this 
country. At length, perceiving all their endeavours useless, they de- 
termined to cede from parliament. As this was a step equally novel 
and delicate, it was resolved that it should be accompanied by a decla- 
ration to the throne, showing the grounds of their conduct. A re- 
spectable party of the opposition, however, thought otherwise ; for they 
remained at their posts, and contributed not a little to soften the rigour 
jof many of the public proceedings ; they refused, therefore, to join in 
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this public act of defiance, and it was not presented to the king, as had 
been originally intended. , That his labours, however, might not be lost 
to the public, Burke contrived to infuse similar sentiments into a letter 
addressed to the sheriffs of Bristol, April 8d, 1777, which was published 
by them soon after ; and no sooner was a message delivered from the 
throne, communicating a debt on the civil list of £618,340, and express- 
ing a wish for its dScharge, than the Rockingham party appeared 
once more within the walls of St Stephen’s chapel. 

Mr Burke at this period seems to have been actuated by more than 
common indignation ; his speech was an admirable one. “ The minis- 
try have plunged us,** said he, ‘‘ into a dreadful war, which has already 
cost the nation twenty millions of money ; they have severed the em- 
pire, — destroyed our commerce, — «ronk the revenue, — and given a mor- 
tal blow to public credit ; we have lost thirteen flourishing and growing 
provinces, some of which were already in point of importance, if not of 
power, nearly equal to ancient kingdoms ; and we are now engaged in 
a destructive and hopeless attempt to recover by force what our folly 
and violence have lost. Is this then a season— when we shall be under 
the necessity of taxing every gentleman*s house in England, even to the 
smallest domestic accommodation, and to accumulate burthen upon 
burthen on a people already sinking under their load — to come and tell 
us that we have not hitherto made a provision for the crown adequate 
to its grandeur, and that we must now find new funds for the increase 
of its splendour ? Is the real lustre, which it has unhappily lost, to be 
supplied by the false glare of profusion ? and the ostensive expenses 
of government to increase in a due proportion to its poverty and weak- 
ness ? It will be a new discovery in the policy of nations, that the 
only means of replacing the loss of half an empire is by the boundless 
prodigality of the remainder.** He concluded by observing “ that the 
debt incurred could not be for the royal dignity, but in ways not fit to 
be avowed by the ministry, and therefore very fit to be inquired into 
by the house.” His eloquence however proved ineffectual: for the 
ministry not only carried their point, of providing for the payment of 
debts which they themselves were accused by him of contracting, but 
enabled, by an addition of £100,000 per annum to the department in 
question, to evince more liberality to their dependents. 

Mr Burke bad hitherto chiefly distinguished himself in opposition to 
the measures of others ; but in 1780 he himself stood forth as the 
original author and proposer of a scheme which soon engaged the at* 
tention of the public, and appeared big with promise. Perceiving 
ministers obstinately bent on persisting in a dangerous war, and that the 
people were beginning to bend beneath the weight of the taxes exacted 
for its support, on the 11th of February, he brought in a bill “for the 
regulation of his miyesty’s civil establbhment, and of certain public 
offices; for the limitation of pensions, and the suppression of sundry 
useless, expensive, and inconvenient places ; and for applying the monies 
saved thereby to the public service.’* This scheme was manifestly 
founded on the reforms that had recently taken place in France ; for, 
by an edict of the king, registered in the parliament of Paris, it appear- 
ed that he had suppressed no less than 406 places in his household by 
one regulation. The orator, with great judgment, fastened upon this 
fact, and endeavoured to make use of it as a plea for a similar attempt 
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here ; he even called in national rivalship itself, by way of an induce- 
ment to consent to this sacrifice on the part of the crown. ‘‘ Necker, 
the minister,” said he, “ who does these things, is a great man — but the 
king, who desires they should be done, is a far greater. We must do 
justice to our enemies — ^these are the acts of a patriot king ! I am not 
in dread of the vast armies of France ; I am not in dread of the gallant 
spirit of its brave and numerous nobility; I am not alarmed even at the 
great navy which has been so miraculously created. All these things 
Louis XIV. had before. With all these things the French monarchy 
has more than once fallen prostrate at the feet of the public faith of 
Great Britain. It was the want of public credit which disabled France 
from recovering after her defeats, or recovering even from her victories 
and triumphs. It was a prodigal court, — an ill-ordered revenue, — ^that 
sapped the foundation of all her greatness. Credit cannot exist under 
the arm of necessity. Necessity strikes at credit, I allow, with a heavier 
and quicker blow under an arbitrary monarchy, than under a limited and 
a balanced government : but still necessity and credit are natural ene- 
mies, and cannot be long reconciled in any situation. From necessity 
and corruption, a free state may lose the spirit of that complex consti- 
tution which is the foundation of confidence. On the other hand, I am 
far from being sure that a monarchy, when once it is properly regulated, 
may not for a long time furnish a foundation for credit upon the solidity 
of its own maxims, though it afibrds no ground of trust in its institu- 
tions. I am afraid I see in England and in France, something like a 
beginning of both these things. I wish I may be found in a mistake.” 

During the dreadful riots of 1780, occasioned by the zeal of certain 
associations whose object was to oppose the granting of any indulgences 
to Catholics, Burke — who had been one of the leading advocates of 
measures for Catholic relief in parliament — ^was caricatured as a friar, 
in the act of trimming the fires of Smithfield. He was nick-named 
Neddy St Omers, denounced as a jesuit in disguise, and repeatedly 
threatened with the vengeance of the fanatical rioters. It appears, 
however, from one of his own letters^ that he one day had the courage 
to venture among a portion of the mob, openly avowing who he was. 
Some of the rioters, he states, were malignant ; but be found friends 
among them, and suffered no injury. The disturbance were, at length, 
terminated, and several of the ringleaders taken, convicted, and sentenced 
to death. At this time, Burke wrote to the chief persons in power, 
entreating them to use their influence in saving as many of the mis- 
guided wretches from execution as possible* To Sir Grey Cooper he 
wrote as follows ; — For God’s sake, entreat Lord North to take a view 
of the sum total of the deaths before any are ordered for execution ! 
for, by not doing something of this kind, people are decoyed in detail 
into severities they never would have dreamed of, if they had. had the 
whole in their view at once. The scene in Surrey would have affected 
the hardest heart that ever was in human breast. Justice and mercy 
have not such opposite interests as people are apt to imagine. I have 
ever observed,” he adds, ** that the ^ecution of one man fixes the at- 
tention and excites awe; the execution of multitudes dissipates and 
weakens the effect ; men reason themselves into disapprobation and dis- 
gust ; they compute more as they feel less ; and every several act which 
may only appear to be necessary is sure to be offensive.” These tumults, 
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however, presented a most favourable opportunity for an unpopular ad- 
ministration to dissolve parliament. This was accordingly effected on the 
1st of September, 1780. Burke immediately repaired to Bristol, but was 
not fortunate in his canvass ; for he had by this time increased the num- 
ber of iiis enemies among his constituents, and even weakened tlie interest 
of his friends, in consequence of certain parts of his conduct, which 
tended not a little to render it equivocal in their eyes. The disappoint- 
ment tliat had occurred at Bristol is said to have made a deep impression 
on the mind of the orator; but this must have been obliterated by the im- 
portant events that speedily ensued ; for the minister now tottered on the 
treasuiy bench, being abandoned by many of his staunchest supporters, 
and but little confident in his own schemes, all of which had proved 
eminently unsuccessful. The opposition, having by this time increased 
to a formidable strength, unceasingly assailed him, until at length, 
March 28th, 1782, Lord North informed the house of commons that 
his administration was at an end. Burke was now made a privy- 
councillor, and invested with the lucrative appointment of paymaster- 
general of the forces. Ultimately, however, the reins of government 
were confided to the hands of the marquess of Lansdowne, then Earl 
Shelburne ; and this event gave such offence to those who wished to 
place the duke of Portland at the head of affairs, that Fox, Lord John 
Cavendish, and Burke, immediately resigned office. 

In the mean time the critical state of the English East India com- 
pany had long agitated the public mind, and become occasionally a 
subject of discussion in parliament. The seizure, imprisonment, and 
confinement of Lord Pigott, by a faction in the council of Madras, — the 
outrageous conduct of Mr Hastings, in respect to several of the native 
powers, — the grand question of sovereignty, relative to the territorial 
possessions of the company in Asia, — all these subjects had, at different 
times, excited the attention of the nation. No sooner did Mr Fox be- 
hold himself and his friends in possession of power, than he brought in 
a bill to remedy the various abuses in the government of British India 
Of this bill, Burke is well-known to have been the principal autlior ; 
and upon this occasion he defended its principles and provisions with 
all the zeal of a parent. In a speech of considerable length he exhibit- 
ed an able retrospect of the system, both political and commercial, of 
the company; he exposed the rapacity, peculation, and injustice, of 
its servants ; and excited an universal burst of indignation against the 
character and conduct of the governor-general of Bengal. He then 
proceeded to state the benefit likely to result from the plan under con- 
templation, which he considered as calculated to effect “ the rescue of 
the greatest number of the human race that ever were so grievously op- 
pressed, from the greatest tyranny that ever was exercised” In short, 
he contemplated it as a measure that would ” secure the rice in his pot 
to evei^ man in India.” ” I carry my mind,” adds he, to all people, 
and all the names and descriptions that, relieved by this bill, will bless 
the labours of this parliament and the confidence which the best house 
of commons has given to him who best deserves it. The little cavils 
of party will not be heard where freedom and happiness will be felt. 
There is not a tongue, a nation, or religion in India, which will not 
bless the presiding care and manly beneficence of this house, and of 
him who proposes to you this great work. Your names will never be 
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separated before the throne of the Divine goodness, in whatever lan- 
guage, or with whatever rites, pardon is asked for sin, and reward for 
those who imitate the Godhead in his universal bounty to his creatures. 
These honours you desire, and they will surely be paid, when all the 
jargon of influence, and party, and patronage, are swept into oblivion.” 

This celebrated bill, notwithstanding much opposition both within 
and without, was carried triumphantly through the house of commons ; 
but in the house of lords it experienced a far diflerent fate ; and with it 
fell the power and consequence of its authors, framers, and supporters. 
No sooner had Pitt — who even from his boyish days aspired to the su- 
preme command of the empire — acquired the ascendencjs than a house 
of commons which had exhibited such a marked predilection for his 
rivals was dissolved, March 25th, 1784 ; and on the convocation of a 
new parliament, he was found to have a large majority on his side. 
This, however, did not deter the member for Malton from moving a 
series of resolutions relative to the late dissolution and the unconstitu- 
tional means by which, according to him, the memorable bill relative 
to India had been stopped in its progress. While in opposition, 
Burke’s popularity somewhat declined ; his speeches were often tedious, 
and failed to command the attention of the house. A member, enter- 
ing the lobby one night, was met by such a number of members, that 
he was induced to inquire if the house was up ? “ No,” replied one of 

the fugitives, << but Burke is.** Ask any well-informed public char- 
acter,” said General Fitzpatrick, ‘<who is the best informed man in 
parliament, and the answer will certainly be, Burke ; inquire who is the 
most eloquent, or the most witty, and the reply will be, Burke ; then 
ask who is the most tiresome, and the response will still be, Burke — 
most certainly, Burke.** On one occasion, having risen to speak with 
several documents in his hands, a plain county member presumed to 
inquire if the honourable gentleman meant to read his large bundle of 
papers, and to bore the house with one of his long speeches into the 
bargain. Never was the fable of the lion put to flight by the braying 
of an ass more completely realized : bursting with rage, yet incapable 
of uttering a word, Burke strode across the floor, and positively rushed 
out of the house.® 

In the course of the next year — February 28th, 1785 — he made a 
celebrated speech relative to the nabob of Arcot’s debts ; and depicted 
one of his creditors who had taken an active share in the late elections, 

‘ Goldsmith, who was oq intimate terms with him, humoroosly sketched the weaker 
paits of Burke’s character in the following sportive epitaph : — 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such. 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 

■Who, bom for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 

Tho* fraught with all learning, kept straining his throat, 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 

W'ho, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining ; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unlit. 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit $ 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient. 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient ; 

In fine, *twas his fate, unemployed or in pay, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.** 
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“ as a criminal who long since ought to have fattened the region kites 
with his offal ; the old betrayer, insulter, oppressor, and scourge, of a 
country — Tanjore— which had for years been an object of an unremit- 
ted, but unhappily an unequal struggle, between the bounties of Provi- 
dence to renovate, and the wickedness of mankind to destroy.** But 
there appeared to Burke to be a still greater delinquent, on whom he 
was determined to inflict all the wounds of his eloquence, and sacriflce, 
if possible, the powerful offender himself at the shrine of national ven- 
geance. This was Mr Hastings ; and soon after his arrival in England 
the orator gave notice of his intentions.® On the 17th of February, 
1785, he opened the accusation by a tremendous speech, in which he 
depicted the supposed crimes of the late governor-general in the most 
glowing colours. 

During the debate on the commercial treaty with France — ^January 
23d, 1787 — the member for Malton exhibited an undiminished versa- 
tility of talents, and pointed his ridicule with no common success at 
Pitt, who, according to him, contemplated the subject with a narrow- 
ness peculiar to limited minds : — He seems to consider it,** he said, 
** as an affair of two little compting-houses, and not of two great na- 
tions. He seems to consider it as a contention between the sign of 
the Fleur-de-lis and the sign of the old Red lion, for w'hich should ob- 
tain the best custom.** ** The love,** continues he, ‘‘ that France bears 
to this country has been depicted in all the glowdng colours of romance ; 
nay, in order to win upon our passions at the expense of our reason, 
she has been personified, — decked out in all her lilies, — and endued 
with a heart incapable of infidelity, and a tongue that seems only at a 
loss to convey the artless language of that heart. She desires nothing 
more than to be in friendship with us. She has stretched forth her 
arms to embrace us ; nay more, she has stretched them through the 
sea, — ^witness Cherbourg I Curiosity may be indulged without danger 
in surveying the pyramids of Egypt, those monuments of human pow’cr 


« On the day Mr Hastings arrived in London (in June 1786), Mr Burke notified to 
the house of commons, that early in the next s^ons he would move to inquiry into 
the conduct of Mr Hastings. During the recess Mr Hastings was strenuously advised 
by men who well knew the nature of parliament, to pay no attention to tills menace ; 
or if he was determined to notice it, to come into parliament himself, and a seat was 
offered to him. He rejected the advice in both instances, declaring that he neither 
wished to court nor to elude the inquiry, still less was he disposed to owe his security 
to the forbearance of Mr Burke ; he therefore expressly desirto Major Scott to ask Mr 
Burke in his place, at the next meeting of parliament whether he meant to institute 
the inquiry or not? To this question Mr Burke gave an evasive answer, but Mr Fox a 
direct one. Subsequent to this conversation in the house, a general mooting of the 
party in opposition assembled at Burlington-house. The question was debated, and 
great difference of opinion prevailed, "nie late Lord North, the present marquess of 
Hertford, the duke of Norfolk, then Lord Surry, and many other gentlemen, were 
against any further proceedings ; but Mr Fox, with an unjustifiable generosity, for 
which he has been amply repaid, supported Mr Burke j and, conceiving his character 
to be at stake, strenuously contended for the proceeding, and it was taken up as a 
party-measure. Mr Dempster, the late Colonel Cathcart, Blr Sloper, Mr Nichols, and 
a few other members, seceded ; but the party in gener^ went with Mr Fox. Two 
years were spent in the house of commons before the impeachment was voted. The 
trial lasted six years in 'Westminster-hall, and a seventh in the chamber of parliament ; 
so that, if we reckon from 1785, when Mr Burke gave his notice, to 1795, when the 
acquittal was pronounced, this celebrated trial might vie for duration wi^ the siege of 
Troy .** — Manma cf Mr Baatinga hg Major Mn Scott, 
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ibr no human purpose; would I could say the same of Cherbourg ! 
We gaze at the works now carrying on in that harbour like the silly 
Trojans, who gazed at the wooden horse whose bowels teemed with 
their destruction.” 

The next public event of importance in which we find Mr Burke 
engaged, occurred in consequence of his majesty’s indisposition. On 
this occasion he took an active part in the debates of the house of com- 
mons ; and is supposed to have penned a letter for one and a speech 
for another branch of the royal family. When Pitt moved his de- 
claratory resolutions relative to the provisional exercise of the royal au- 
thority, he attacked him with much asperity of language, and was par- 
ticularly severe on the manner in which the royal assent was to be 
given to all future acts of parliament. The men w^ho held most of the 
high places under government were treated as ‘jobbers,* * old backs of 
the court,* and the ^ supporters and betrayers of all parties ;* and it was 
‘‘ a mock crown, a tinsel robe, and a sceptre from the theatre, lackered 
over and unreal,’* which were about to be conferred on the prince of 
Wales. 

The opposition, lessened indeed by a few occasional desertions, had 
hitherto acted as a great public body, supposed to be united in general 
principles for the common welfare and prosperity of the state ; but the 
French revolution thinned their ranks, dispelled their consequence, and 
by sowing jealousy between the chiefs, spread consternation and dis- 
may among their followers. It was on the 2d of March, 1790, when 
Fox moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the corporation and 
test acts, that the disunion became evident ; and soon after this Burke 
declared “ that hb honourable friend and he were separated in their 
politics for ever.** All his speeches after this period were replete with 
acrimony against the French nation, and their supposed abettors in this 
countiy ; and, not content with rhetorical flourishes, he at length intro- 
duced a practical trope, by drawing a dagger from his pocket, waving 
it in the air, and exclaiming, “ that it was tbb they were to gain by 
an alliance with France I’* At length, on the evening of the 4th of 
March, after Sheridan had moved for a committee to inquire into the 
seditious practices alleged to exist in the country, Burke, who had al- 
ready withdrawn his name from the whig club, started up from his seat, 
ran towards the treasury-bench, and when he had got to the middle of 
the floor, surveying his former colleagues with an air of indignation, 
exclaimed, “ I quit the camp ! I quit the camp 1 ** ^ and seated himself 
by the side of his quondam adversaries. Curwen relates that one 
jiight, while he was waiting for bb carriage, Burke came up to him and 
requested, as the night was wet, that he would set him down : “ I could 
not refuse,** continues Mr C. “ though I felt a reluctance in complying. 
As soon as the carriage door was shut, he complimented me oh being 
no friend to the revolutionary doctrines of the French, on which he 
spoke with great warmth for a few minutes, when he paused to afibrd 
me an opportunity of approving the view he had taken of those meas- 
ures in the house. Former experience had taught me the consequences 
of dififering from hb opinions, yet, at the moment, I could not help feel- 

^ Sheridan is reported to have said on this occasion that he hoped, as the honourable 
gentleman had quitted the camp as a deserter, he would not return as a spy.” 
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ing disinclined to disguise niy sentiments. Mr Burke, catching hold of 
the check-string, furiously exclaimed, ^ You are one of these people, — 
set me down V With some difficulty I restrained him ; — ^we had then 
reached Charing-cross — a silence ensued, which was preserved till we 
reached his house in Gerrard-street, when he hurried out of the carriage 
without speaking, and thus our intercourse ended.*’ 

The ministry now seemed anxious to provide for their new associate ; 
and he, on his part, certainly appeared deserving of some remuneration 
at their hands, for he had abandoned all his old Mends, and not a few of 
his old principles. In addition to this, bis ‘ Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France,*® had afforded some degree of countenance, and even 
popularity to the measures of administration ; and not content with his 
own exertions, he had enlisted his son on the same side, and even sent 
him to Coblentz. The royal munificence at length gratified his warm- 
est wishes, for by a warrant, dated September 24th, 1795, and made to 
commence Januaiy 5th, 1793, he received a pension of £1,200 for his 
own life, and that of his wife, on the civil list ; while two other pensions 
of £2,500 a year for three lives, payable out of the four and a Iialf per 
cent, fund, dated October 24th, 1795, were made to commence from 
July 24th, 1793. Honours as well as wealth now seemed to await 
him, for he was about to be ennobled, and his family rendered one of 
the * Corinthian capitals ’ of the British constitution, when the untimely 
death of an only child put an end to his dreams of ambition, and con- 
tributed not a little to hasten his own, which occurred at his house at 
Beaconsfield, July 8th, 1797. 

The following sketch of his character, which appeared in the public 
prints immediately after his death, is supposed to have come from the 
pen of his friend Dr Laurence : — ‘‘ His end was suited to the simple 
greatness of mind which he displayed through life: every way un- 
affected, without levity, without ostentation, full of natural grace and 
dignity. He appeared neither to wish nor to dread, but patiently and 
placidly to await the appointed hour of his dissolution. He had been 
listening to some essays of Addison’s, in which he ever took delight : 
he had recommended himself in many affectionate messages to the re- 
membrance of those absent friends whom he had never ceased to love ; 
he had conversed some time with his accustomed force of thouglit and 
expression, on the awful situation of his country, for the welfare of 
which his heart was interested to the last beat; he had given with 
steady composure some private directions in contemplation of his ap- 
proaching death ; when, as bis attendants were conveying him to his 
bed, he sunk down, and ^er a short struggle passed quietly and without 
a groan to eternal rest in that mercy, which he had just declared he had 
long sought with unfeigned humiliation, and to which he looked with a 
trembling hope. 

^‘Of his talents and acquirements in general it is unnecessary to 
speak. They were long the glory of his country, and the admiration 
of Europe ; they might have been (had it so consisted with the in- 
scrutable counsds of divine Providence) the salvation of both. If not 
the most accomplished orator, yet the most eloquent man of his age ; 
perhaps second to none in any age ; he had still more wisdom than 


•Published in 1790. 
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eloquence. He diligently collected it from the wise of all times ; but 
what he had so obtained, he enriched from the vast treasury of his own 
observation ; and his intellect, active, vigorous, comprehensive, trained 
in the discipline of true philosophy to whatever subject he applied it, 
penetrated at once through the surface into the essenti^ forms of things. 

With a fancy singularly vivid, he, least of all men in bis time, in- 
dulged in splendid theories. With more ample materials of every kind 
than any of his cotemporaries, he was the least in his oum skill to inno- 
vate. A statesman of the most enlarged views, — in all his policy he 
was strictly practical, and in his practice he alwa 3 ’’s regarded with holy 
reverence the institutions and manners derived from our ancestors. It 
seemed as if he had been endowed with such transcendent powers, and 
informed with such extensive knowledge, only to bear the more striking 
testimony, in these days of rash presumption, how much the greatest 
mind Is singly inferior to the accumulated efforts of innumerable minds 
in the long flow of centuries. 

His private conversation had the same tincture with his public 
eloquence. He sometimes adorned and dignifled it with philosophy, 
but he never lost the charm of natural ease. There was no subject so 
trivial which he did not transiently illuminate with the brilliancy of his 
imagination. In writing, in speaking, in the senate, or round the table, 
it was easy to trace the operations of the same genius. 

To the Protestant religion, as by law established, he was attached 
from sincere conviction ; nor was his a barren belief without influence 
of his moral conduct. He was rigid in the system of duties by which 
he regulated his own actions ; liberal in construing those of all other 
men ; wai*m but placable ; resenting more the oflences committed against 
those who were dear to him than against himself; vehement and indig- 
nant only where he thought public justice insulted; compassionate to 
private distress ; lenient even to suffering guilt As a friend, he was 
perhaps too partial to those whom he esteemed ; over-rating every little 
merit overlooking all their defects; indefatigable in serving them; 
straining in their ffivour whatever influence he possessed ; and for their 
sakes more than his own, regretting that during so long a political life 
he had so seldom bore any share in power ; which he considered only 
as an instrument of more difiusive good. In his domestic relations he 
was worthy (and more than worthy he could not be) of the eminent 
felicity which for many yeai’s he enjoyed ; an husband of exemplary 
tenderness and fidelity ; a fether fond to excess ; the most affectionate 
of brothers ; the kindest master ; and on his part, be has been often 
heard to declare, that in the most anxious moments of his public life, 
every care vanished when he entered his own roof. 

One who long and intimately knew him, to divert his own sorrow, 
has paid this very inadequate tribute to his memory. Nothing which 
relates to such a man can be uninteresting or uninstructlve to the pub- 
lic, to whom he truly belonged* Few, indeed, whom the Divine good- 
ness has largely gifted, are capable of profiting by the imitation of his 
genius and learning ; but all mankind may grow better by the study of 
his virtues.” 

The reader will be gratified by the insertion of Dr Parr’s celebrated 
sketch of Burke, from his * Preface to Bellendenus : ** There is, I am 
aware, a certain wordy speaker, who, for his readiness, and fluency, 
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and showy exercitations, has obtained among the multitude the charac- 
ter of a consummate orator. Let the admirers of this man gnash their 
teeth with vexation while I speak, what my soul dictates, of the elo- 
quence of Burke,— of Burke, by whose sweetness Athens herself would 
have been soothed, with whose amplitude and exuberance she would 
have been enraptured, and on whose lips that prolific mother of genius 
and science would have adored, confessed, the goddess of persuasion. 

** There were some among the Romans who esteemed a certain terse- 
ness and exility of style and sentiment, provided it were laboured, and 
polished, and elegant, as truly Attic ; and held the more full, and grand, 
and commanding, and magnificent species of oratory in the highest 
contempt. Vain of their taste and their sagacity, and insensible to the 
gradations, the transitions, and the variety of the Athenian style, such 
men had the audacity to condemn the harangues of Cicero himself, as 
tumid, oriental, and redundant. Men have not been wanting with us, 
who have croaked the same dull note, and repeated the same lifeless 
criticism of the eloquence of Burke. But let these vain pretenders to 
Attic taste, without the robustness of mind to tolerate its beauties, learn 
to think more highly of our illustrious orator ; let them know, that to 
imitate Burke is to speak Athenian-like and well; and that even to 
have attained a relish for his charms is greatly to have advanced in lite- 
rature. Let me add, and it is much to the purpose, that Burke, on 
whatever topic he touches in the excursive range of bis allusions, ap- 
pears a master of the subject ; and to have acquired a deep and thor- 
ough insight into whatever is excellent in elegant art or solid science. 
Critics there are who wish to separate eloquence from literature, and to 
ascribe the powers of the orator to a certain natural talent improved by 
habit. While we congratulate these original and unlettered speakers, 
let us admire in Burke a mind by nature formed for eloquence, and im- 
pregnated with every subsidiary aid, by sedulous and unwearied appli- 
cation. He applied himself to classic literature, because he knew that 
firom that literature oratory was furnished with its choicest ornaments, 
and because he felt that it silently infused the habit of speaking even 
English well. Demosthenes is said to have been a reader, and even an 
auditor of Plato ; and Cicero is confirmed in this opinion by the choice 
and grandeur of his style. How deeply read is Burke; what stores he 
has accumulated in his capacious memory from the orators and poets, 
is forcibly felt by every man of letters in that strong tincture of litera- 
ture which pervades, with essential fragrance, all his compositions. 
His superior genius, like that of Phidias, was no sooner exhibited than 
felt; but observing how much the brightest talents have been obscured 
by negligence, he never relaxed his ardent assiduity a moment, nor suf- 
fered the extent of his attainments to damp his appetite for more. 

‘‘ Few have the opportunity or the power of forming a competent 
opinion of a speech delivered ; but of Burke’s eloquence there are speci- 
mens of which every one may judge. Look at what he has published, 
the charm equally of the world at large and of the ablest critics. Who 
is there among men of eloquence or learning more profoundly versed 
in every branch of science? Who is there that has cultivated philoso- 
phy, the parent of all that is illustrious in literature or exploit, with 
more fdicitous success ? Who is there that can transfer so happily the 
result of laborious and intricate research, to the most familiar and popu- 
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lar topics ? Who is there that possesses so extensive yet so accurate 
an acquaintance with every transaction, recent or remote ? Who is 
there that can deviate from his subject, for the purposes of delight, witli 
such engaging ease, and insensibly conduct his readers from the sever- 
ity of reasoning to the festivity of wit? Who is there that can melt 
them, if the occasion requires, with such resistless power to grief and 
pity ? Who is there that combines the charm of inimitable grace and 
urbanity with such magnificent and boundless expansion? He tliat 
can do this, 1 afiirm it again and again, has Attic powers, and speaks a 
language which, while it soothes the multitude by its sweetness, by its 
correctness and pregnancy will captivate the judgment of the severest 
critic. 

Many men, of more talent than erudition, have fancied that they 
could speak better than they could write; and flattered themselves with 
a reputation for eloquence which never stood the test of severe and cri- 
tical examination. Many a speech has been received with infinite ap- 
plause in the delivery, which, when handed about in prints has appeared 
poor, languid, and lifeless. Lord Chatham was a great man, a most 
animated and terrific orator, and eminently endued with the first quali- 
fications of a great statesman ; yet as a speaker, his fame, doubtless from 
the witchery of his manner, was greater than his power. Like Crom- 
well, he had that perspicacity of eye which pried into the inmost re- 
cesses of the soul, and detected all the thoughts and impressions, and 
hopes and fears, of his auditors. He had that too which Cromwell had 
not ; for Cromwell, w'e are told, was slow in the conception of his ideas 
when he spoke, and diffuse and perplexed in the delivery. But in 
Chatham, when he rose to speak, there was a fervour and vehemence of 
imagination, a headlong torrent of words, and power of sound, which 
deafened, and stunned, and confounded his opponents. In the man 
himself, I well remember, there was a native dignity of form, which 
commanded reverence and faith ; and by filling bis hearers with holy 
awe, predisposed them to his purpose. With powers little calculated to 
instruct or to delight, there was a vehemence of contention, an awaken- 
ing energy of manner, an impassioned ardour, a confident and boastful 
exultation, which victory only rendered more ferocious and ungovern- 
able. He often rose to dignity in the donation of applause, still oftener 
blazed to fierceness in the fulmination of invectives ; and sometimes, in 
the violence of altercation, stung with a poignancy of wit peculiarly his 
own. But take away these showy appendages of eloquence, which are 
included almost in the veiy name of Chatham ; take away that which 
in the judgment of Demosthenes was the first, the second, the third 
qualification of an orator ; and which, in Chatham, were displayed as 
they prevailed in so astonishing a measure, and with such felicity of 
success ; take away the imposing dignity of his presence, the strength 
and grandeur of his voice, the elaborate vehemence of his gesticulation, 
worked up often to extravagance, and adapted rather to the drama than 
the senate ; take these away, and in those very speeches which were 
extolled by his auditors as transcending far all praise, you will find 
nothing scarcely which forcibly strikes or sweetly soothes the ear; 
nothing which by its strength or clearness captivates the judgment ; 
nothing which the intelligent reader in a cool and temperate hour will 
highly approve ; or having once read, will eagerly demand again. 
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‘‘ Such, I confess, was the giant scale of Chatham’s mind, that he 
might well claim, and would assuredly fill with honour, the highest 
station to which a subject can aspire. To his other original and illus* 
trious qualities was added that felicity of fortune which fills up the 
measure of all pre-eminent greatness. In his character as minister, 
such was the greatness and elevation of his spirit, that, like Scipio, he 
could revive expiring ardour, and fill men witli a confidence of expec- 
tation which no mortal promises, nor the moral course of nature, ever 
did, or under any other auspices, ever ought to inspire. Those, how- 
ever, who consider Chatham not as a first-rate orator, but as another 
Demosthenes, are greatly deceived. In Demosthenes, with a dignity 
which scarcely has been equalled, was combined a sagacity and cool- 
ness which can never be surpassed. He who aspires only to be rapid, 
vehement, and sonorous, without descending to plain narrative, cool 
statement, and close argument, sacrifices reason to passion, and touches 
on the precincts of a frantic eloquence. It was the lot of Chatham to 
owe whatever he possessed to a genius exercised by practice alone. 
The consequence was natural. With infinite fluency and animation he 
insured the fate of Galba, and while he breathed consuming fire as a 
speaker, all the force and all the blaze of his eloquence was extinguished 
upon paper* Far different is Burke. To wing his flight to the sublime 
of eloquence he has called in the labours of the closet. Burke would 
not that the fame of his powers should be circumscribed within the 
same poor limits that bound life ; nor has he feared, most certainly he 
has not shunned, that solemn sentence which posterity, who ^ extenuate 
nothing, nor set down aught in malice,’ will hereafter pronounce upon 
his genius. 

There are many, I know, who, though well-convinced that the pen 
is the instructor of the tongue, and perfectly able to treat any subject 
upon paper with infinite correctness and art, yet, when drawn from 
the shade of studious retirement into action, are not only incapable of 
delivering with clearness what they have very justly conceived, but ex- 
hibit the spectacle of absolute helplessness and fatuity. But Burke, 
though fully satisfied that nothing contributes more to good speaking 
than good writing, is equally prepared for both. The same power of 
mind, the same ^vine and inextinguishable ardour which fires him in 
the senate, animates him in the solitude of composition ; nor need he 
blush to say of his speeches what Thucydides has affirmed of his elabo- 
rate history, ‘ I give it to the public as an evi'rfasting possession, and 
not as a contentious instrument of temporary applause.’ 

There is an unwillingness in the world to show that the same man 
has excelled in various pursuits ; yet Burke’s compositions, diversified 
as they are in their nature, yet each excelling in its kind, who does not 
read with instruction and ddight? I have hitherto surveyed the merits 
of the orator ; let us now view him as a critic and philosopher. 

Criticism, which others would have been content to study as they 
found it, Burke has enlarged by his discoveries, illustrated by his mul- 
ti^ious learning, and treated with all the graces of a style most elegant 
and refined, yet not polished into insipidity by too curious a care. 
Often has it been lamented that the language of philosophers is usually 
so crabbed and uncouth as to deter readers of taste from the perusal of 
their labours. It fell to Burke^ by his purity and grace, to purge off 
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the inveterate rust, and to adapt to the knottiest and the subtlest dis- 
quisitions, such a flowing ease, and fertility and lustre of style, as the 
world has never witnessed. With such illustrious proofs of his own 
powers, he has at once, by his precepts and his example, instructed 
others to excel : for whether he luxuriates in speeches replete with the 
choicest phraseology and happiest periods, or bends his keen and subtle 
intelligence on critical disquisition, such is the felicity of his labours, 
that he at once quickens the sagacity of his readers, while he stores 
their memory and fertilizes their fancy with invigorating and varied in- 
formation. 

“ On the morals of a man most conspicuously endued with the more 
amiable and the severe virtues, 1 hold it needless to descant. The un- 
spotted innocence, the firm integrity of Burke, want no emblazoning, 
and if he is accustomed to exact a rigorous account of the moral con- 
duct of others, it is justified in one who shuns not the most inquisitorial 
scrutiny into his own. 

“ I know w'hat unsafe and treacherous ground I tread. Objectors, I 
am aware, are not wanting, who will exclaim that I have lavished praise 
with too prodigal a hand ; that I have been hurried away by my love 
and admiration of the man ; and unblushing malice may insinuate even 
this — ^that I have studiously praised him for those qualities in which I 
knew he was deficient. I care not. The tribute 1 have paid him is 
little to his deserts ; and would to God that this little had come from 
any one who could have more suitably expanded and adorned it I This, 
however, I deliberately and steadily affirm — that of all the men who 
are, or who ever have been eminent for energy and splendour of elo- 
quence, or for skill and grace in composition, there is not one who in 
genius or erudition, in philanthropy or piety, or in any of the qualities 
of a wise and good man, surpasses Burke. Such is my opinion of one*’ 
of these prominent and illustrious characters ; and it is my wish that it 
should be considered less as the efiTusion of my regard, than as the sin- 
cere and settled conviction of my judgment.” 


BORN A.D. 1704. — DIED A. D. 1797. 

This young statesman, whose career was cut short by a premature 
death, was the son of General John Lambton, and Lady Susan Lyon, 
sister to the earl of Strathmore. He was bom on the 15th of November, 
1764. His predecessors had frequently represented the county and 
city of Durham in parliament, and his father had seated himself with 
considerable popularity for the latter, by asserting the privileges of the 
freemen in opposition to the usurpations of fictitious votes. The fond 
afiection of a parent, hoping his son might one day hold a seat in the 
national councils, determined that no advantage of education should be 
wanting to render him worthy of the important trust. In conformity 
to this design, Mr Lambton was placed, at the early age of seven years, 

* Lord North and Mr Fox were the two others to whom, with Mr Burke, this work 
of Bellendenus was dedicated hy Dr Parr. 
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at Wandsworth school, in Surrey, which was then regarded a nursery 
for Eton. To that seminary he was removed at twelve, and there dis- 
covered the dawnings of his genius, in passing through the diflPerent 
forms till he reached the sixth cla^. His reputation was deservedly 
high amongst the scholars of his day ; and in the composition of Latin 
verses he particularly excelled. He was entered a fellow-commoner of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, in October, 1782, and continued there till 
July, 1784, pursuing the career of his studies, and unfolding the vigour 
of his mind. Among the companions of Mr Lambton’s academic life 
were those steady opponents of corruption, Whitbread and Grey. 

To give a polish to his early acquisitions, and extend his knowledge 
of the world and mankind, Mr Lambton proceeded, with a private tutor, 
to the continent. The extent of his tour embraced France and Swit- 
zerland, with a short excursion into Spain ; but the principal places of 
his residence were Paris and Versailles. Soon after his return from the 
continent, Mr Lambton became a member of the British legislature, 
being returned, on the resignation of his father — in February 1787 — 
for the city of Dublin, which place he continued to represent during the 
remainder of his life. 

In the senate Mr Lambton soon distinguished himself as a speaker, 
in seconding the motion of Mr Fox, for a repeal of the shop-tax, on the 
24th of April, and then afforded a very promising prospect of those 
talents which he afterwards on many occasions displayed. The ques- 
tions to which, in the sequel, he principally directed his attention, were 
such as related to the constitution of his country, or in which the wel- 
fare of the public was materially concerned. As an orator, his elocu- 
tion was clear and articulate, his language manly and energetic, his 
arguments pertinent and often cogent ; in quotation he was apt, happy 
in his allusions, and in his manner graceful. During the agitation of 
various motions relative to the abolition of the slave trade, Mr Lambton 
always divided with the friends of humanity, in opposition to the con- 
tinuance of that abominable traffic. But the most important features 
of his political conduct, were his attacks on the corruptions of parlia- 
ment, and his vindications of the necessity of reform. In March, 1792, 
he ably exposed the corrupt practices of the agents of government in 
the Westminster election of 1788, in seconding a motion for an inquiry 
into that subject. In the following month his name appeared as an 
original member of the society of ^ The Friends of the People, associated 
for the Purpose of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform and, as chair- 
man, he signed their celebrated declaration and address of the 26th of 
April. This association being exposed to considerable obloquy, Mr 
Lambton came forward in defence of its principles and proceedings on 
various occasions in the house of commons, and once as a freeholder in 
the county of Durham. The proceedings in parliament, relative to 
the mendorable state-trials of 1794, met with Mr Lambton’s decided 
opposition, both before and after the acquittal of the prisoners ; and the 
principles which actuated the whole tenor of his public life induced him 
to make his last effort in the service of his country, by opposing the 
bills for altering the treason and sedition laws in November 1795. It 
is impossible for the candid observer to attribute the spirited conduct 
of Mr Lambton to any other motive than a generous impulse of disin- 
terested patriotism, for though the ardent af^chment to the welfare of 
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Lis country induced him to exert himself in the great theatre of political 
transactions, his own conviction led him to place real happiness in the 
enjoyment of domestic life. By the death of his father, on the 23d of 
March, 1794, he became possessed of a very considerable fortune, to- 
gether with the family estate of Lambton, beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Dear, about nine miles from Durham. 

Mr Lambton had just completed his thirty- first year when his firiends 
were alarmed by the symptoms of a consumption, a complaint which 
nearly at the same age had carried off his mother. Retiring to the 
north, from the bustle of parliamentary exertion, in December, 1795, 
he was unable to resume his seat after the winter recess. In the spring 
of 1796 he returned towards the south, for the advice of some distin- 
guished physicians. Being advised to try the effects of a warmer cli- 
mate, he embarked with his wife and family at Woolwich, on board a 
Swedish vessel, on the 29th of August, and after a two months* voyage 
landed at Naples, fortunately escaping the dangers and inconveniences 
to which even neutral vessels are exposed from the confiicts of contend- 
ing nations. On his arrival in Italy, his health \^as so apparently re- 
covered, that little doubt was entertained of his perfect restoration. 
From Naples Mr Lambton proceeded to Rome ; but the return of his 
complaint put a period to his further prospects, and declining health 
convinced him of the approach of an early dissolution. In Rome his 
health was visibly impairing, and he departed thence to try the effects 
of a more congenial air in Tuscany. After being detained some days 
by illness at Sienna, he at length reached Pisa, where his life was closed 
on the 80th of November, at the early age of thirty-three years. 

BORN A.D. 1763. — ^DIED A. D. 179S. 

This amiable nobleman was the fifth son of the first duke of Lein- 
ster, and of Lady Emilia Maria Lennox, daughter of Charles, second 
duke of Richmond. He was born on the 15th October, 1763. His 
father died in 1773 ; and his mother, not long after, married a Scottish 
gentleman of the name of Ogilvie, who treated his step-son with great 
affection, and was at pains to educate him for the military profession, to 
which the boy’s taste strongly inclined. 

He entered the army in his eighteenth year : a lieutenancy was pro- 
cured for him in the 96th regiment of foot, from which Jhe soon ex- 
changed into the 19th, and sailed for America. In this his first active 
service he manifested great intrepidity combined with gentleness of 
character. Sir John Doyle, his superior ofi&cer, says of him at this 
period : ‘‘ I never knew so loveable a person, and every man in the 
army, from the general to the drummer, would cheer the expression.” 
He does not seem to have entertained any suspicion of the unjust na- 
ture of the contest with America ; the germs of the future patriot were 
certainly not very clearly discernible in him at this period. 

In 1783 he returned to Ireland, and was brought into the Irish par- 
liament by his brother the duke of Leinster. Even in this situation he 
gave no indication of the latent energy of his temper, although his 
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name was always found in the small but liberal minority of the day. 
In 1786 he entered himself at Woolwich, with the view of studying 
more clearly the principles of his profession. In 1787 he visited 
Spain ; and in 1788 he joined his regiment, the 54th, in Nova Scotia. 
His letters from this country to his mother are exceedingly interesting, 
and strikingly exhibit the gradual formation of that independence of 
character, and abhorrence of every species of restraint, which after- 
wards so remarkably distinguished him : “ You may guess,” he says in 
one of his letters to his mother, how eager I am to try if I like the 
woods in winter as w^ell as in summer. I believe I shall never again 
be prevailed on to live in a house. I long to teach you all how to 
make a good spruce bed. Three of the coldest nights wc have had yet, 
I slept in the woods with only one blanket, and was just as comfortable 
as in a room. It was in a party with General Carleton ; we went about 
twenty miles from this to look at a fine tract of land that had been 
passed over in winter. You may guess how I enjoyed this expedition, 
being where, in all probability, there had never been but one person 
before; we struck the land the first night and lay there; we spent 
three days afterwards in going over it. It will be now soon settled. I 
cannot describe all the feelings one has in these excursions, when one 
wakens, — ^perhaps in the middle of the night, in a fine open forest, all 
your companions snoring about you, the moon shining through the 
trees, the burning of the fire, — ^in short, every thing strikes you. 
Dearest, dearest mother, how I have thought of you at those times, and 
of all at dear Frescati I and after being tired of thinking, lying down 
like a dog, and falling asleep till day-break ; then getting up, no dress- 
ing, or clothing, or trouble, but just giving oneself a shake, and away 
to the spring to wash one’s face. I have had two parties with the 
savages, which are still pleasanter,— you may guess the reason, — there 
are des dames^ who are the most comical creatures in the world.” 

Mr Moore thus traces the origin of Lord Edward’s republican notions 
to his residence in New Brunswick: “Disappointment in— what, to 
youth, is everything— the first strong affection of the heart, had given 
a check to that flow of spirits which had before borne him so buoyantly 
along ; while his abstraction from society left him more leisure to look 
inquiringly into his own mind, and there gather those thoughts that are 
ever the fruit of long solitude and sadness. The repulse which his suit 
had met with from the father of his fair relative had, for its chief grounds, 
he knew, the inadequacy of his own means and prospects to the support 
of a wife and family in that style of elegant competence to which the 
station of the young lady herself had hitherto accustomed her ; and the 
view, therefore, he had been disposed naturally to take of the pomps 
and luxuries of high life, as standing in the way of all simple and real 
happiness, was thus but too painfully borne out by his own bitter ex- 
perience of their influence* The conclusion drawn by Lord Edward in 
fevour of savage life, from the premises thus, half truly, half ^cifully, 
assumed by him, — ^much of the colouring which he gave to the picture 
bebg itself borrowed from civilization, — had been already, it is well 
known, arrived at, through all the mazes of ingenious reasoning, by 
Rousseau ; and it is not a little curious to observe how to the veiy 
same paradox which the philosopher adopted in the mere spirit of de- 
fiance and vanity, a heai-t overflowing with affection and disappointment 
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conducted the young lover. Nor is Rousseau the only authority by 
which Lord Edward is kept in countenance in this opinion. From a 
graver and more authentic source we find the same startling notion 
promulgated. The philosopher and statesman, Jefierson, who, from 
being brought up in the neighbourhood of Indian communities, had the 
best means of forming an acquaintance with the interior of savage life, 
declares himself convinced ‘ that such societies (as the Indians), which 
live without government, enjoy, in their general mass, an infinitely 
greater degree of happiness than those who live under the European 
government ;* and in another place, after discussing the merits of 
various forms of polity, he does not hesitate to pronounce that it is a 
problem not clear in his mind that the condition of the Indians, without 
any government, is not yet the best of all. Thus, where the American 
president ended his course of political speculation, Lord Edwai*d be- 
gan, — adopting his opinions, not like Jefierson, after long and fastidious 
inquii*y, but through the medium of a susceptible and wounded heart, 
nor having a thought of applying the principle of equality implied in 
them to any other relations or institutions of society than those in which 
his feelings were, at the moment, interested. This romance, indeed, of 
savage happiness was, in him, but one of the various forms which the 
passion now predominant over all his thoughts assumed. But the prin- 
ciple, thus admitted, retained its footing in his mind after the reveries 
through which it had first found its way thither had yanished; and 
though it was some time before politics, — beyond the range, at least, of 
mere party tactics, — began to claim his attention, all he had meditated 
and felt among the solitudes of Nova Scotia could not fail to render his 
mind a more ready recipient for such doctrines as he found prevalent 
on his return to Europe ; — doctrines which, in their pure and genuine 
form, contained all the spirit, without the extravagance, of his own soli- 
tary dreams, and while they would leave man in full possession of those 
blessings of civilization he had acquired, but sought to restore to him 
some of those natural rights of equality and freedom which he had lost.” 

Soon after his return to Europe, his uncle, the duke of Richmond, 
introduced him to Mr Pitt, but the minister failed to secure the young 
politician for his side, or, perhaps deemed it not worth his trouble ; he 
joined the party of Fox and Sheridan, and in their society found those 
political principles to which he now, for the first time, gave any serious 
attention, recommended at once to his reason and imagination by all 
the splendid sanctions with which genius, wit, eloquence, and the most 
refined good-fellowship could invest them.”^ In the autumn of 1792, 
Lord Edward went to Paris, where he soon fraternized with the leading 
‘ citoyens,’ and at a dinner given by the English in Paris, in honour of 
the success of the French armies, formally renounced his title, and adopt- 
ed that of * Le citoyen Edouard Fitzgemld r* of course, the immediate 
result was his dismissal, without inquiry, from the English service. 
During his brief sojourn at Paris he saw, at one of the theatres, Pamela, 
the reputed daughter of Madame de Genlis by the duke of Orleans, 
and in somewhat less than a month he married her, and immediately 
brought her over to England, where her beauty and accomplishments 
reconciled his family to the match. From this period may be dated 
the commencement of his lordship's political career. 
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la 1791 was oi^anized, chiefly by the energies of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, the famous society of ‘ United Irishmen,’ the growth and objects 
of which will be detailed in our notice of its founder. Lord Edward 
did not join this association till 1794, when he allowed himself to be- 
come deeply implicated in the conspiracy in which that society was 
engaged. In order,” says Mr Moore, to settle all the det^s of 
their late agreement with France, and, in fact, enter into a formal treaty 
with the French Directory, it was thought of importance, by the United 
Irishmen, to send some agent, whose station and character should, in 
the eyes of their new allies, lend weight to his mission ; and to Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald the no less delicate than daring task was assigned. 
It being thought desirable, too, that he should have the aid, in his ne- 
gotiations, of the brilliant talents and popular name of Mr Arthur 
O’Connor, they requested likewise the services of that gentleman, who 
consented readily to act in concert with his friend. About the latter 
end of May, accompanied only by his lady, who was then not far from 
the period of her conflnement. Lord Edward set out from Dublin on 
his perilous embassy, — ^passing a day or two in London, on his way, 
and, as I have been informed by a gentleman who was of the party, 
dining on one of those days at the house of Lord * * ^ % where the 
company consisted ot Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan, and several other distin- 
guished whigs, — all persons who had been known to concur warmly in 
every step of the popular cause in Ireland, and to whom, if Lord Edward 
did not give some intimation of the object of his present journey, such 
an eflbrt of reserve and secrecy was, I must say, very unusual in his 
character. From London his lordship proceeded to Hamburgh, and 
had already begun to treat with' Rheynhart, the French agent at that 
place, when he was joined there by Mr O’Connor. Seeing reason, 
however, to have some doubts of the trust-wortbhiess of this person, 
they discontinued their negotiation with him, and leaving Lady Edward 
at Hamburgh, proceeded together to Basle, where, through the medium 
of the agent Barthelomeu, they opened their negotiation with the 
French Directory. It was now known that General Hoche, the late 
conqueror and pacificator of La Vend6e, was the officer appointed to 
take the command of the expedition to Ireland ; and the great advan- 
tage of holding personal communication on the subject with an in- 
dividual on whom the destinies of their country so much depended, was 
fully appreciated by both friends. After a month’s stay at Basle, how- 
ever, it was signified to them that to Mr O’Connor alone would it be 
permitted to meet Hoche as a negotiator, — the French government 
having objected to receive Lord Edward, ‘lest the idea should get 
abroad, from his being married to Pamela, that his mission had some 
reference to the Orleans family.’ Independently of this curious ob- 
jection, it appears to have been strongly impressed upon Lord Edward, 
by some of his warmest friends, that he should, on no account, sufier 
his zeal in the cause to induce him to pass the borders of the French 
territory. Leaving to Mr O’Connor, therefore, the management of 
their treaty with Hoche, whom the French Directory had invested with 
full powers for the purpose, Lord Edward returned to Hamburgh, — 
having, unluckily, for a travelling companion, during the greater part 
of the journey, a foreign lady who had been once the mistress of an old 
friend and official colleague of Mr Pitt, and who was still in the habit 
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of corresponding with her former protector. Wholly ignorant of these 
circumstances, Lord Edward, with the habitual frankness of bis nature, 
not only expressed freely his opinions on all political subjects, but 
afforded some clues, it is said, to the secret of his present journey, 
which his fellow-traveller was, of course, not slow in transmitting to her 
official friend.” 

The projected invasion was attempted in the following December, 
and signally failed ; yet the conspiracy went on, and it appears, by the 
returns made to Lord Edward, as head of the military committee of the 
association, that, in February, 1798, a body of 300,000 men were armed 
and ready to rise at a moment’s notice, although the government was 
not aware who the chief conspirators were. ‘‘ It is indeed,” says Mr 
Moore, not the least singular feature of this singular piece of history, 
that with a government strongly intrenched both in power and will, re- 
solved to crush its opponents, and not scrupulous as to the means, there 
should now have elapsed two whole years of all but open rebellion, 
under their very eyes, without their being able, either by force or 
money, to obtain sufficient information to place a single one of the 
many chiefe of the confederacy in their power. Even now, so far from 
their vigilance being instrumental in the discovery, it was but to the 
mere accidental circumstance of a worthless member of the conspiracy 
being pressed for a sum of money to discharge some debts, that the gov- 
ernment was indebted for the treachery that at once laid the whole plot 
at their feet, delivered up to them at one seizure almost all its leaders, 
and thus, disorganizing by rendering it headless the entire body of the 
union, was the means, it is not too much to say, of saving the country 
to Great Britain. The name of this informer — a name in one country 
at least never to be forgotten — was Thomas Reynolds.” Before the 
warrants were issued an opportunity of escape, thiuugh the connivance 
of government, was offered to Lord Edward ; but on Mr Ogilvie urging 
him to avail himself of it, he replied : It is now out of the question : 
I am too deeply pledged to these men to be able to withdraw with hon- 
our.” He fled, however, into the country, and continued for some time 
engaged in concocting a general rising, but was at length apprehended 
at a friend’s house in Dublin. In his resistance to the party which 
seized him he was severely wounded ; he lingered in a hopeless way from 
the 1 8th of May to the 4th of June, when he expired in prison. 

Lord Edward was a brave and an amiable man; but sanguine and 
uncalculating as a child, and ill-fitted to head such an enterprise as that 
which cost him his life. Whatever may be thought of the general 
merits of the cause to which he sacrificed himself, no one can attach to 
his memory the stain of interested or personal motives. The reader 
will be gratified to know that his late majesty George IV. ordered the 
reversal of Lord Edward Fitzgemld’s attainder. 

CaulfirRr, <^arl at Cjbarletnmtt 

BORN A. D. 1728 . — DIED A, D. 1799 . 

This nobleman, son of Viscount Charlemont Baron Caulfield, was 
born in Dublin on the 18th of August, 1728. He succeeded *o his 
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father's title and estates when only six years old. His education was 
rather desultory, and how his taste for literature was acquired it is not 
very easy to trace. In 1746 he went abroad, and attended the academy 
of Turin for one year. This was the only public school or university 
be ever attended, and yet he appears to have acquired a most respect- 
able proficiency in letters and polite scholarship generally. He re- 
mained on the continent nine years, in the course of which period he 
extended his travels to Greece, Turkey, and Egypt, and formed an in- 
timate acquaintance with David Hume, whom he met both at Turin 
and Paris, the President Montesquieu, the Marchese Mafiei, and various 
other eminent personages, of whom a number of interesting reminiscences 
are preserved in the Memoirs of the Earl by Hardy 

In 1766 he returned to his native country, where he was courted by 
the ministry, but the first scene of court-intrigue which he witnessed so 
disgusted him that he resolved to be no party's man ; and he kept his 
understanding in his own power to the day of his death. It had been 
his intention to remain a bachelor, until one day his brother. Major 
Caulfield, to whom he was pointing out the classical improvements he 
had made in his grounds, happened to remark, that when the property 
came into his hands, he should at once do away with its decorations, 
and devote the land to the more profitable purposes of growing corn 
and grazing cattle. This observation gave the future earl so much 
offence that he determined to marry; and, in July, 1768, he was united 
to Ma^, the daughter of an ofiicer on half-pay, named Hickman, who 
bore him several children. He took his seat in the Irish house of peers 
when about thirty years of age ; and, subsequently, with some reluc- 
tance, accepted the earldom of Charlemont ; annexing, however, to the 
patent of his creation, an apology to his successors, written by himseli; 
for having consented to receive it at a time when such honoui*s were 
obtained with extreme facility. It is sufficient for his memory to say 
that the title was conferred upon him, during the lieutenancy of the 
earl of Northumberland, without any solicitation ; and that he was nei- 
ther at that time nor at any other invested with any official situation. 

In 1779 Earl Charlemont was declared commander-in-ebief of the 
Irish association of volunteers. The history of this most anomalous 
political body has been very ably detailed by the writer of the article 
on Hardy's Life of Charlemont in the 19th volume of the * Edinburgh 
Review.' “ A Catholic bill,” says the reviewer, “ was carried in 1778, 
and about the same time, the whole strength and independent spirit of 
the nation was directed towards the obtaining a free trade, and the 
abolition of those laws by which the kingdom and parliament of Ireland 
had been rendered entirely dependent upon the parliament or cabinet 
of England. It is now univemally admitted, however, that neither of 
these great objects would have been obtained, had it not been for the 
formidable array, and patriotic resolutions of the Associated Volunteers, 
who then covered the country. It is absolutely necessary, therefore^ 
to explain, in a few words, the origin of this singular institution, which, 
to speak it in plain terms, effected a revolution in Ireland not less mo- 
mentous and radical than that which was accomplished in England in 
1688; and a revolution which, though carried through by the instru- 
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mentality of an armed force, was yet conducted with a temperance and 
moderation unexampled in the history of any such transaction. 

About the year 1777 a considerable alarm had been excited by the 
report of an invasion meditated by France upon several parts of the 
Irish shore ; and as the country bad been almost entirely stripped of 
its regular force, by the exigencies of the foreign service, very urgent 
applications were made to government for the means of defence. To 
these applications the government was constrained to reply, that it had 
no forces to spare for such a purpose ; and that it trusted in a great 
degree to the vigilance of the navy, and to the valour and loyalty of 
the inhabitants. The inhabitants, thus left to their own exertions, were 
not slow in showing that these were sufficient for their security. Under 
the direction of a number of public-spirited gentlemen, a great variety 
of volunteer companies were raised, and trained to anns, in all the dis- 
tricts on the coast; and as they multiplied, and became better organ- 
ized, were reunited into battalions and brigades. In a country over- 
flowing with an ardent, idle, and spirited population, it is easy to con- 
ceive with what rapidity an institution of this kind was likely to diffuse 
itself. Independent of the patriotic motives w'hich suggested the at- 
tempt, the gentry were vain of the numbers and discipline of those they 
could engage to serve under them ; — and the peasantry were vain of 
their uniform, their band, the admiration they excited, and the import- 
ance to which they were raised. The institution spread from the coasts 
to the centre of the country; and before the dnd of the year 1780, there 
were upwards of 42,000 men arrayed and embodied in Ireland, com- 
manded by officers of their own election ; and free to lay down their 
arms, as they had taken them up, from the impulses of their own sense 
of duty or of honour. 

‘‘ Important as the services were which this body rendered to the gov- 
ernment and the country at their hi'st institution, it is not possible that 
they should not have been regarded with considerable distrust and ap- 
prehension, from the moment that they began to communicate and be 
organized in large bodies, — to form encampments, and assemble for 
reviews, with a splendour, and in numbers, far exceeding any thing that 
had ever been displayed by the regular army in that country. Such, 
however, was their popularity, — such the unquestionable loyalty of all 
the men who possessed the chief influence among them, — and such, for 
a good while, the utter inoflensiveness of their deportment, — that, what- 
ever jealousy was felt, none was manifested by any party in the state. 
The thanks of the government, and of both houses of parliament, were 
repeatedly voted to them, in terms of the highest approbation. They 
lined the streets through which the members proceeded to their places 
of assembly; and escorted, with their unbought battalions, the lord- 
lieutenant on his arrival or departure from the seat of government 
Persons holding the flrst offices in the state, intrigued for commissions 
in their body; — ^and a vast self- created military force, seemed for a 
while to be regarded as a safe and ordinary ingredient in the frame of 
the constitution. 

** It has been already observed, however, that just about the time when 
the exigencies of national defence led, accidentally as it were, to the 
formation of this great force, the body of the nation had been roused to 
an extraordinary degree of zeal for the recovery of their commercial 
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and political freedom. The sense of the counti*y was so decidedly in 
favour of those claims, that it was not without great difficulty that the 
government could command a majority, even in the houses of parlia- 
ment, where Flood and Grattan displayed an eloquence and a courage 
of which there was no example in the recent annals of their country ; — 
while, out of doors, the sentiments of the nation were not only unani- 
mous, but keen and enthusiastic, even beyond the common pitch of 
Irish impetuosity. It could not but happen, therefore, that the volun- 
teers should participate in this spirit Being taken indifferently from 
all ranks and descriptions of the community, and from all parts of the 
country, and commanded by officers who had been raised to that sta- 
tion, not by the favour of the court, but by their individual and local 
popularity and influence, from whatever source these might be derived, 
— ^they could not fail to represent very faithfiilly whatever sentiments 
or opinions were really prevalent among the body of the people, and to 
share in all the emotions by which they might happen to be inspired. 
It was almost as inevitable, that, when assembled in large bodies, the 
leading men among them should communicate and converse together 
upon those great topics of national interest ; or that, when they had 
once fell their power and their popularity, they should uot think of 
employing them in the support of this good cause. 

“ In those days, it was not illegal for persons associated for lawful pur- 
poses, to appoint delegates to take charge of their common interests, or 
for any body of men to petition parliament, or to express, in public 
resolutions, their determination to seek, by all constitutional means, an 
amelioration of their political condition. Those important points were 
accordingly discussed, with various degrees of temper, in various local 
assemblages ; till, at last, one of the Armagh battalions, commanded by 
Lord Charlemont, appointed a full meeting of delegates from all the 
volunteer corps within the province of Ulster, to take place at Dungan- 
non on the 15th of February, 1782, ^ then and there to deliberate on 
the present alarming situation of public affairs ; and to determine, and 
to publish to the country, what may be the result of such meeting.’ 
On the day appointed, the representation of 148 corps accordingly as- 
sembled ; and, after a good deal of discussion, adopted a variety of re- 
solutions, by which they condemned, as grievances, and unconstitutional, 
the powers exercised by the privy-council, or parliament of England, 
under the law of Poynings, or of George I.; and also the various re- 
maining obstructions that had been allowed to cramp the trade of Ire- 
land; — and declared, that ‘they were determined to seek redress of 
these grievances by all constitutional means ; — and pledged themselves, 
at every ensuing election, to support those only who had supported aud 
would support them therein.’ They appointed a committee to call future 
meetings, and to act for them in the interim ; and to communicate with 
such other volunteer associations as might think proper to adopt similar 
resolutions ; — and, Anally, they voted the following short and emphatic 
address to the minority in both houses of parliament, who had unsuc- 
cessfuUy supported the claims which they had then asserted : — 

“‘My Lords and Gentlemen — ^We thank you for your noble and 
spirited, though hitherto ineflectual eflbrts, in defence of the great con- 
stitutional rights of your country. Go on ! The almost unanimous 
voice of the people is with you ; and in a free country, the voice of the 
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people must prevail. We know our duty to our sovereign, and are 
loyal. We Imow our duty to ourselves, and are resolved to be free. 
We seek for our rights, and no more than our rights; and, in so just a 
pursuit, we should doubt the being of a Providence if we doubted of 
success.* ** 

The appointment of a whig ministrj^ with Rockingham and Fox at the 
head of it, and of the duke of Portland as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
happened most providentially at this crisis. The wild and liberal mea- 
sures of the new ministry satisfied the patriotic portion of the agitators, 
and none acted more cordially vnth ministers than the earl of Charle- 
mont. 

To the command of the old volunteer army of Ireland his lordship 
was for several yeare successively elected ; nor did this relation cease 
until a difference of political opinion had arisen, which induced him to 
resign. That difference arose on the question of admitting the Catho- 
lics to participate in the power of the state. The idea was first broached 
in an address from the volunteers of Ulster to bis lordship, after they 
bad been reviewed by him in the neighbourhood of Belfast. He, in 
plain, but very polite and respectful terms, expressed his difference of 
opinion on that question. A discordance of sentiment, on a point of 
such moment, must have been fatal to that cordiality of affection which 
had alone reconciled him to the troublesome, though highly honour- 
able, situation to which he had been raised : he therefore shortly after- 
wards resigned his command. 

Of a refoi'm in the representation his lordship had been long a friend, 
and was among the first of those noblemen and gentlemen who, w'heu 
the question was agitated, and the great difficulty appeared to be how 
individuals should be satisfied for the annihilation of what they had 
been accustomed to regard as their property, made an offer of a volun- 
tary surrender of their boroughs to the public. On the question of the 
regency, too, he adopted that side which alone was thought compatible 
with the independence of Ireland. He was one of those, who, in op- 
position to the partisans of Mr Pitt, asserted the right of that kingdom 
to appoint its own regent ; and, as they constituted a majority in the 
two houses, they accordingly offered the regency to the heir-apparent 
In a mind like that of his lordship, cultivated, vigorous, and pure, error 
is seldom a plant of perennial growth. The opinion which he so hon- 
estly entertained, and so boldly avowed to the volunteer army of 1784, 
he seems to have changed for those of a more liberal complexion, as he 
afterwards supported the Catholic claim to the elective franchise, which 
parliament acceded to in 1796, and became an advocate for Catholic 
emancipation. Of the system of coercion which preceded the insurrec- 
tion in Ireland his lordship was uniformly the declared enemy. He, 
therefore, was one of the very few who supported Lord Moira in his 
parliamentary reprobation of these measui’es, and in recommending those 
of peace and conciliation. 

Unexceptionable, however, as Lord Charlemont*s political conduct 
has been, it is not as a politician that he is exclusively entitled to our 
regard. He is more highly estimable, perhaps, as a man of taste and 
literature. As a general scholar he had not his equal in the Irish 
peerage. Possessing a respectable knowledge of the learned languages, 
he was also intimately acquainted with those of modem Europe, par- 
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tieularly the Italian^ in whicli he was an adopt. To liis love of letters 
Ireland owes in a great measure the establishment of the Royal Irish 
academy, which was incorporated by royal charter in 1780, and of 
which his lordship was elected president. Of this office he discharged 
the duties coji amove, constantly attending its meetings, unless when ill 
health prevented, presiding witli a father s care over its concerns, and 
occasionally contributing to fill the pages of its transactions. In these 
volumes his lordship published three essays, which arc highly respect- 
able, — one on a contested passage in Herodotus, — another on an ancient 
custom at Meteline, with considerations on its origin, — and a tiiird on 
the antiquity of the woollen manufacture in Ireland, which he has proved 
from some passages in the Italian poets. Among the lovers ami judges 
of the fine arts he held a conspicuous rank. At his house in Rutland- 
square, Dublin, was to be seen a most respectable collection of the great 
masters in painting and sculpture, both ancient and modern; and of his 
taste in architecture his temple of Marino, within a couple of miles ol 
the Irish metropolis, is a beautiful specimen. 


FisdJtint 

BORN A.n. 17*25. — DIED A.D. 1799. 

This gallant officer was the second son of Lord Viscount Howe by 
a daughter of Baron Kilmanseck. He was educated at Eton school, 
which he left at the age of fourteen to enter on board the Severn of 60 
guns, commanded by the Hon. Captain Legge, and which formed part 
of the squadron destined for the South seas under Commodore Anson. 
He next served on board the Burford, which was one of the squadron 
detached in 1743, from Sir Chaloner Ogle’s fleet, to reduce tlie town 
Of La Guyra on the coast of Caraccas, The Burford suffered much in 
this enterprise, and Captain Lushington was killed. Mr Howe was 
appointed acting-lieutenant by the commodore, and in a short time re- 
turned to England with his ship, but his commission not being confirmed 
by the admiralty, he returned to his patron in the West Indies. 

Sir Chaloner appointed him lieutenant of a sloop of war ; and being 
employed to cut out an English merchantman, which had been taken 
by a French privateer under the guns of the Dutch settlement of St 
Eustatia, he executed the difficult and dangerous enterprise in such a 
manner as to produce the most sanguine expectations of his future ser- 
vices. In 1 745 Lieutenant Howe ^vas with Admiral Vernon in the 
Downs, but was in a short time raised to the rank of commander, in 
the Baltimore sloop of war, which joined the squadron tlien cruising on 
the coast of Scotland under the command of Admiral Smith. During 
this cruise an action took place, in which Captain Howe gave a fine 
example of persevering intrepidity. The Baltimore, in company with 
another armed vessel, fell in with two French frigates of SO guns, with 
troops and ammunition for the service of the Pretender, which she in- 
stantly attacked by running between tiiem. In the action which fol- 
lowed, Captain Howe received a wound in his head which at first ap- 
peared to be fatal. He, how'ever, soon discovered signs of life, and 
when the necessary operation was performed, resumed all his former 
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activity, continued the action if possible with redoubled spirit, and 
obliged the French ships, with their prodigious superiority in men and 
metal, to sheer o£P, leaving the Baltimore, at the same time, in such a 
shattered condition as to be wholly disqualified to pursue them. He 
was, in consequence of this gallant service, immediately made Post- 
captain, and on the 10th of April, 1746, was appointed to the Triton 
frigate, and ordered to Lisbon, where, in consequence of Captain Hol- 
bourne’s bad state of health, he was transferred to the Rippon, destined 
for the coast of Guinea. But he soon quitted that station to join his 
early patron Admiral Knowles in Jamaica, who appointed him first 
captain of his ship of 80 guns; at the conclusion of the war in 1748 
he returned in her to England. 

In March 1750-51 Captain Howe w'as appointed to the command of 
the Guinea station, in La Gloire, of 44 guns ; when, with his usual 
spirit and activity, he checked the injurious proceedings of the Dutch 
governor-general on the coast, and adjusted the difference between the 
English and Dutch settlements. At the close of the year 1751 he was 
appointed to the Mary yacht, which he soon e.vehanged for the Dolphin 
frigate, in which he sailed to the Streights, where he executed many 
difficult and important services. Here he remained about three yeai*s; 
and soon after, on his return to England, he obtained the command of 
the Dunkirk of 60 guns, which was among the ships that were com- 
missioned from an apprehension of a rupture with France. This ship 
was one of the fleet with which Admiral Boscawen sailed to obstruct 
the passage of the French fleet into the gulf of St Lawrence, wdien 
Captain Howe took the Alcide, a French ship of 64 guns, off the coast 
of Newfoundland. A powerful fleet being prepared, in 1767, under 
the command of Sir Edward Hawke, to make an attack upon tlie French 
coast. Captain How^e was appointed to the Magnauime, in which ship 
he battered the fort on the island of Aix till it surrendered. In 1758 
he was appointed commodore of a small squadron winch sailed to annoy 
the enemy on their coasts. This he effected with his usual success at 
St Malo, where an hundred sail of ships and several magazines were 
destroyed ; the heavy gale blowing into shore, which rendered it im- 
practicable for the troops to land, alone prevented the executing a simi- 
lar service against the town and harbour of Cherbourg. On the 1st 
of July he returned to St Helen’s. This expedition was soon followed 
by another, when Prince Edward — afterwards duke of York — was in- 
trusted to the care of Commodore Howe, on board his ship the Essex. 
The fleet sailed on the 1st of August, 1758, and on the 6th came to an 
anchor in the bay of Cherbourg ; the town w^as taken, and the bason 
destroyed. The commodore, with his Royal midshipman on board, 
next sailed to St Malo, and as his instructions were to keep the coast 
of France in continual alarm, he very efiectually obeyed them. The 
unsuccessful affair of St Cas followed. But never was courage, skill, 
or humanity, more powerfully or successfiilly displayed than on this 
occasion. He went in person in his barge, which was rowed through 
the thickest fire, to save the retreating soldiers ; the rest of the fleet, 
inspired by his conduct, followed his example ; and at least seven hun- 
dred men were preserved, by his exertions, from the fire of the enemy 
or the fury of the waves. 

In July, in the same year (1758), his elder brother, who was serving 
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his country with equal ardour and heroism in America, found an early 
grave. That brave and admirable officer was killed in a skirmish be- 
tween the advanced guard of the French, and the troops commanded 
by General Abercromby, in the expedition against Ticonderoga. Com- 
modore Howe succeeded to the titles and property of his family. In 
the following year (1759), Lord Howe was employed in the Channel, 
on board his old ship the Magnanime ; but no opportunity offered to 
distinguish himself till the month of November, when the French fleet 
under Conflans was defeated. When he was presented to the king by 
Sir Edward Hawke on this occasion, his majesty said, ‘‘ Your life, iny 
lord, has been one continued series of services to your country.*’ In 
March, 1760, he was appointed colonel of the Chatham division of 
marines ; and in September following, he %vas ordered by Sir Edward 
Hawke to reduce the French fort on the isle of Dumet, in order to save 
the expense of the transports employed to carry water for the use of 
the fleet. Lord Howe continued to serve, as occasion required, in the 
channel ; and in the summer of 1762 he removed to the Princess Ame- 
lia, of 80 guns, having accepted the command as captain to his royal 
highness the duke of York, now rear-admiral of the Blue, and serving 
as second in command under Sir Edward Hawke, in the channel. On 
the 23d of August, 1763, his lordship was appointed to the board of 
admiralty, where he remained til! August, 1765 ; he was then made 
treasurer of the navy; and in October, 1770, was promoted to be rear- 
admiral of the Blue, and commander- in-chief in the Mediterranean. In 
Biarch, 1775, he was appointed rear-admiral of the White; and w^as 
soon after chosen to represent the borough of Dartmouth in parliament. 
In the month of December, in the same year, he was made vice-admiral 
of the Blue. It was on one of these promotions that Lord Hawke, then 
first lord of the admiralty, rose in the house of peers, and said, “ I ad- 
vised his majesty to make the promotion. I have tried my Lord Howe 
on important occasions ; he never asked me how he was to execute any 
service, but always went and performed it.** 

In 1778 France having become a party in the war, the French Ad- 
miral D’Estaing appeared, on the Jlth ot July, in sight of the British 
fleet at Sandy Hook, with a considerable force of line-of- battle-ships in 
complete equipment and condition. BJost of the ships under Lord 
Howe had been long in service, were not well-manned, and were not 
line-of-battle-ships of the present day. The French admiral, however, 
remained seven days without making an attack, and by that time Lord 
Howe had disposed his inferior force in such a manner as to set him at 
defiance. On D’Estaing’s leaving the Hook, Lord Howe heard of the 
critical situation of Rhode island, and made every possible exertion to 
preserve it. He afterwards acted chiefly on the defensive. Such con- 
duct appears to have been required, from the state of his fleet, and the 
particular situation of the British cause in America. He, however, 
contrived to baffle all the designs of the French admiral ; and may be 
said, considering the disadvantages with which he was surrounded, to 
have conducted and closed the campaign with honour. Lord Howe 
now resigned the command to Admiral Byron ; and on his return to 
England in October, immediately struck his flag. In the course of this 
year he had been advanced to be vice-admiral of the White, and shortly 
after, to the same rank in the Red squadron. On the change of ad- 
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ministration in the year 178’?, Lord Howe was raised to the dignity of 
a viscount of Great Britain, having been previously advanced to the 
rank of admiral of the Blue. He was then appointed to command the 
fleet fitted out for the relief of Gibraltar ; and he fulfilled the important 
objects of this expedition. Peace was concluded shortly after Lord 
Howe’s return from performing this important service ; and in January, 
1783, he was nominated fii*st lord of the admiralty. That office, in the 
succeeding April, he resigned to Lord Keppel ; but was re-appointed 
on the 80th of December in the same year. On the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1787, he was advanced to the rank of admiral of the White ; and 
in July, 1788, he finally quitted his station at the admiralty. In the 
following August he was created an earl of Great Britain. 

On the commencement of the war, in 1703, Earl Howe took the 
command of the western squadron at the particular and personal re- 
quest of the king. On the iOth of May, 1794, his lordship being off 
Brest, it was discovered that the French fleet Lad put to sea ; on the 
morning of the 28th, the enemy %vas discovered to windward, and some 
partial actions took place. ‘‘The weather-gage,” says his lordship 
in his own despatch, “having been obtained in the progress of the 
last-mentioned day, and the fleet being in a situation for bringing the 
enemy to close action the 1st instant, the ships bore up together for 
that purpose, between seven and eight o’clock in the morning. The 
French, their force consisting of twenty-six ships of the line, opposed 
to his majesty’s fleet of twenty-five, (the Audacious having parted com- 
pany with the sterumost ship of the enemy’s line, captured in the night 
of the 28th,) waited for the action, and sustained the attack with their 
customary resolution. In less than an hour after the close action com- 
menced in the centre, the French admiral, engaged by the Queen 
Charlotte, crowded off, and was followed by most of the ships of his 
van in condition to carry sail after him, leaving with us about ten or 
twelve of his crippled or totally dismasted ships, exclusive of one sunk 
in the engagement. The Queen Charlotte had then lost her fore-top- 
mast, and die main-top-mast fell over the side very soon after. The 
greater number of the other ships of the British fleet were, at this time, 
so much disabled or widely separated, and under such circumstances 
wdth respect to those ships of the enemy in a state for action, and with 
which the firing was still continued, that two or three, even of their 
dismantled ships, attempting to get away under a spvitsail singly, or 
smaller sail raised on the stump of the foremast, could not be detained. 
Seven remained in our possession, one of which, however, sunk before 
the adequate assistance could be given to her crew ; but many were 
saved. The Brunswick, having lost her mizen-mast in the action, and 
drifted to leeward of the French retreating ships, was obliged to put 
away large to the northward from them. Not seeing her chased by 
the enemy, in that predicament, I flatter myself she may arrive in safety 
at Plymouth. All the other twenty-four ships of his majesty’s fleet 
re-assembled later in the day ; and I am preparing to return with them, 
as soon as the captured ships of the enemy are secured, for Spithead.” 

On the ISth of June Lord Howe arrived at Portsmouth, and on the 
26th of the same month the king and queen, with three of the prin- 
cesses, dined on board his ship, the Queen Charlotte, his majesty hold- 
ing a naval levee on board, at which tlie victorious admiral was pre- 
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seuted with a sw^ord enriched with diamonds, and a gold chain and 
medal. The thanks of both houses of parliament w'ore also voted to 
him. In the following year his lordship was made a knight of the 
Garter, and general of marines. He resigned the command of the fleet 
in 1797, but lived to perform another eminent service to his country 
in bringing the Spithead mutineers to terms, and prevailing on them 
to return to their duty. He died on the 5th of August, 1799. 

Viscount Howe is allowed by all to have been an able seaman and 
most deservedly popular in the service. Yet, says Mason, he had 
no spice of the Tar in his personal behaviour.” He has been censured 
by some for inactivity after the famous engagement of the 1st of June, 
1794. If all had been properly managed,” says Breiiton, ‘‘ he might 
have completed the greatest naval campaign recorded in history.” 


^mtral ^Santitaton* 

BORN A. D. 1729. — DIED A. D. 1800. 

The Honourable Samuel Barrington, senior admiral of the White, 
and general of his majesty's marine forces, was the fifth son of John, 
first Viscount Barrington, and was born in the year 1729. From his 
early youth he manifested an attachment to the naval service, and en- 
tered very young into the navy. In 1747 he commanded (he Weasle 
sloop-of-war,. w'hence he was removed to the Bellona frigate. Soon 
after this latter appointment he signalized himself by the capture of the 
Due de Chartres, a French East-India ship of thirty guns. Towards 
the close of the same year he was promoted to the Romney of fifty 
guns. 

After the peace of 1748, Captain Barrington had the command of 
the Seahorse, a twenty gun ship, on the JVIcditeiTanean station. In 
1757 he was appointed to the Achilles of sixty guns. This ship was 
one of the squadron which took the Raisonable French man-of-war, in 
1757 ; but the action was over before Captain Barrington could range 
up along-side of her. In 1759 he had an opportunity to signalize hn 
courage in an engagement with the Count de St Florentin, French man- 
of-war, of equal force with the Achilles ; she fought for two hours, and 
had 116 men killed or wounded, and all her masts shot away. Tlic 
Achilles had twenty-five men killed or wounded. In the spring of 
1761, Captain Barrington served under Admiral Keppel at the siege of 
Belleisle. To secure a landing for the troops, it became necessary to 
attack a fort and other works, in a sandy bay intended to be the place 
of debarkation. Three ships, one of which was the Achilles, w^cre des- 
tined to this service. Captain Barrington got first to his station, and 
soon silenced the fire from the fort and from the shore, and cleared the 
coast for the landing of the troops. They were landed, but w'ere soon 
obliged to re-embark, in which they were well-covered by the Achilles 
and other ships. Ten days after, however, they made good their land- 
ing at a place where mounting the rock was, as the commanders ex- 
pressed it, barely possible, and Captain Barrington was sent home with 
the news. 

After the peace of 1763, Captain Barrington had his turn of ser%dce ; 
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and in 1768 he commanded the Venus frigate, in which ship the late 
duke of Cumberland was entered as a midshipman. In October Bar- 
rington left this ship, for a short time, in order that his royal highness 
might receive the rank of post-captain ; and when the duke was made 
rear-admiral of the Blue, Barrington proceeded with him to Lisbon as 
his captain. Soon after his return, the dispute between Great Britain 
and Spain respecting Falkland’s Island took place; and on the fitting 
out of the fleet, Captain Barrington was appointed to the command of 
the Albion of seventy-four gunsj and soon after made colonel of ma- 
rines. He found some little difficulty, from a scarcity of seamen, in 
manning his ship, and had recourse to a humorous experiment. He 
oflei'ed a bounty for all lamp-lighters, and men of other trades which 
require alertness, who would enter; and soon procured a crew, but 
of such a description that they were for some time distinguished 
by the title of Barrington’s blackguards. He soon, however, changed 
their complexion. He had long borne the character of being a thor- 
ough-bred seaman, and a rigid disciplinarian ; his officers under him 
were equally well-trained ; and they soon succeeded in making the Al- 
bion one of the best-disciplined ships in the royal navy. The conven- 
tion between the two courts putting an end to all prospect of hostili- 
ties, the Albion was ordered as a guardship to Plymouth ; in which 
situation Captain Barrington commanded her for three yeai*s. While in 
this situation Captain Barrington made himself universally esteemed, 
and showed that he possessed those accomplishments which adorn the 
officer and the man. 

On the breaking out of the war with France, Captain Barrington, 
having then been thirty-one years a post-captain in the navy, w^as pro- 
moted to the rank of rear-admiral of the White, and despatched with a 
squadron to the West Indies. He found himself, on his arrival, so 
much inferior to the enemy that he could not preserve Dominica from 
falling into their hands. However, before the French fleet, under 
D’Estaing, could reach the West Indies, he was joined at Barbadoes by 
the troops under General Grant, from America. He then immediately 
steered for St Lucia, and the British troops had gained possession of a 
part of the island, w'hen the French fleet, under the command of 
D’Estaing, appeared in sight. Barrington lay in the Grand Cul de Sac, 
with only three ships of the line, three of fifty guns, and some frigates ; 
and with this force, had not only to defend himself against ten sail of 
the line, many frigates and American armed ships, but also to protect 
a large fleet of transports having on board provisions and stores for the 
array, which there had not yet been time to land. During the night, 
the admiral caused the transports to be warped into the bay, and 
moored the men-of-war in a line without them. D’Estaing elated with 
the hopes of crushing this small naval force under Barrington, attacked 
him next morning, first with ten sail of the line ; but failing, he made a 
second attack with his whole force, and was equally unsuccessful, being 
only able to carry off one transport, which the English bad not time to 
warp within the line. This defence is among the first naval achieve- 
ments of the war. In an attack by land, on General Meadow’s in- 
trenchments, the count was equally repulsed, and the island soon after 
capitulated. Admiral Byron shortly after arriving in the West Indies, 
Barrington became second in command only. In the action which 
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took place between the British fleet and the French on the 6th of July, 
1775, Barrington, in the Prince of Wales, commanded the van-division. 
The enemy were much superior to the English, but this discovery was 
not made till it was too late to remedy it. Barrington, in the Prince of 
Wales, with the Boyne and Sultan, pressed forward, soon closed with 
the enemy’s fleet, and bravely sustained their attack until joined by 
other ships. It was not, however, the intention of the French admiral 
to risk a general engagement, having the conquest of Grenada in view ; 
and his ships being cleaner than those of the English, enabled him to 
choose his distance. The consequence was, that several of the British 
ships w'ere very severely handled, w'hilst others had no share in the ac- 
tion. Barrington was wounded, and had twenty-six men killed, and 
forty-six wounded in his own ship. 

Soon after this engagement, Admiral Barrington, on account of ill- 
health, returned to England. These two actions Lad Cbtahlished the 
admirafs reputation, and he was looked on as one of the first oflicers in 
the English navy ; on his return, however, we do not find any mark of 
his sovereign’s favour conferred on him, until Sandwich was driven 
fi’om the admiralty, and Keppel succeeded him ; Barrington now made 
one or two cruises as coraniander-in-chief. When Lord Howe sailed 
to the relief of Gibraltar, our admiral was again second in command ; 
and in the slight action which his lordship had with the combined fleets 
on his return, Barrington behaved with las usual gallantly. This was 
the last action of the war, and on the close of it he retired to a private 
life. In 1787 he was promoted to the rank of admiral of the Blue, and 
soon after made lieutenant-general of marines, a post which he held till 
the death of Lord How^e; he then succeeded to the generalship. Since 
the peace of 1783, he lived in an honourable retirement. He died at 
Bath in 1800. 


BORN A.D. 1738.— DIED A.D. 1801. 

This gallant officer was the son of George Abercromby, Esq., of 
Tullibodie in Clackmannanshire, the representative of a very old Scot- 
tish family. He was bom in 1738, and at the age of eighteen ob- 
tained a cometcy in the 8d dragoon guards. In 1781 he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 103d regiment; and in the year 1787 he reached 
the rank of major-general. 

In the expedition to Holland commanded by the duke of York, be 
acted with the local rank of lieutenant-general. On his return to Eng- 
land, in 1795, he was made a knight of the Bath, and, in the same 
year, succeeded Sir Charles Grey as commander-in-chief in the West 
Indies, where he took from the enemy in rapid succession Grenada, 
Demerara, St Lucia, St Vincent, and Trinidad. On the breaking-out 
of the Irish rebellion, Sir Balph, having in the meantime returned to 
England, was sent to Ireland as commander-in-chief; but his expressed 
aversion to the service obtained his recall, and appointment to the chief 
command in Scotland. In 1799 he again attended the duke of York to 
Holland, and shared in the dangers of this equally disastrous campaign, 
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but obtained an increase of military reputation by the skill and pre- 
sence of mind which he displayed on several criticd occasions. 

In 1801 he was appointed to the command of the English forces 
destined to relieve Egypt. On the 16th of March he forwarded the 
following despatch to the secretary-at-war from the camp before Alex- 
andria: — 

Sir, although it was not originally my intention to have commenced 
the operations of the British army in Egypt on the side of Alexandria, 
yet circumstances arose which induced me to change my opinion. We 
were much longer delayed on the coast of Asia Minor than we had at 
fii'st any reason to apprehend ; and we were ultimately obliged to sail 
from Marmorice in a very imperfect state of preparation. I am fully 
sensible of the exertions of his majesty's ambassador at the Ottoman 
Pone, as well as of the quarter-master general, and the other officers 
who were sent forward to provide for the necessities of the army. Our 
delays originated from other causes. For a considerable time previous 
to our sailing the weather was extremely boisterous, and the winds 
contrary. The moment that it became practicable to sail with so large a 
fleet. Lord Keith put to sea ; we left Marmorice on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, and came in sight of Alexandria on the 1st of March. 

“ On the 2d, the fleet anchored in Aboukir bay. Until the 7th, the 
sea ran high, and no disembarkation could be effected ; on that day 
every arrangement was completed ; and on the 8th, the troops forming 
the first division, consisting of the reserve under the command of 
Major-general Moore, the brigade of Guards under the Hon. Major- 
general Ludlow, and part of the first brigade under the command of 
Major-general Coote, got into the boats early in the morning : they 
had, in general, from five to six miles to row, and did not arrive at the 
point of landing till ten o'clock. The front of disembarkation was nar- 
row, and a hill, which commanded the whole, seemed almost inacces- 
sible. The enemy were fully aware of our intention, were in force, and 
had every advantage on their side. The troops, however, notwithstand- 
ing their being exposed to a very severe cannonade, and under the fire 
of grape-shot, made good their landing, ascended the hill with an in- 
trepidity scarcely to be paralleled, and forced the enemy to retire, leav- 
ing behind him seven pieces of artillery and a number of horses. The 
troops that ascended the hill were the 23d regiment, and the four flank 
companies of the 40th, under the command of Colonel Spencer, whose 
coolness and good conduct Major-general Moore has mentioned to me 
in the highest terms of approbation. It is impossible to pass over the 
good order in which the 28th and 42d regiments landed, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-general Oakes who was attached to the reserve under 
Major-general Moore ; and the troops in general lost not a moment in 
remedying any little disorder which became unavoidable in a landing 
under such circumstances. The disembarkation of the army continued 
on that and the following day. The troops which landed on the 8th 
advanced three miles the same day ; and on the 12th the whole army 
moved forward, and came within sight of the enemy, who was formed 
on an advantageous ridge, with his right to the canal of Alexandria, 
and his left towards the sea. It was determined to attack them on the 
morning of the 13th, and, in consequence, the army marched in two 
lines by the left, with an intention to turn their right flank. The 
VL 3 G 
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troops had not been long in motion before the enemy descended from 
tlie heights on which they \vere formed, and attacked the leading 
brigades of both lines, which were commanded by Major-general C^a- 
dock and major-general the earl of Cavan. 

The 90th regiment formed the advanced guard of the front line, 
and the 92d that of the second ; both battalions suffered considerably, 
and behaved in such a manner as to merit the praise both of courage 
and discipline. Major-general Cradock immediately formed his bri- 
gade to meet the attack made by the enemy ; and the troops changed 
their position with a quickness and precision which did them the great- 
est honour. The remainder of the army followed so good an example, 
and were, immediately in a situation not only to face, but to repel the 
enemy. The reserve, under the command of Major-general Moore, 
which was on the right, on the change of the position of the army, 
moved on in column, and covered the right flank. The army con- 
tinued to advance, pushing the enemy with the greatest vigour, and ul- 
timately forcing them to put themselves under the protection of the for- 
tified heights which form the principal defence of Alexandria. It was 
intended to have attacked them in this their last position ; for which 
purpose the reserve, under the command of Major-general Moore, 
which had re|nained in column during the whole of the day, was 
brought forward ; and the second line, under the command of Major- 
general Hutchinson, marched to the lefl across a part of the lake Ma- 
i^iotis, with a view to attack the enemy on both flanks ; but on recon- 
noitring their position, and not being prepared to occupy it after it 
should be carried, prudence required that the troops who had behaved 
so bravely, and who were still willing to attempt any thing, however 
arduous, should not be exposed to a certain loss, when the extent of the 
advantage could not be ascertained. They were therefore withdrawn, 
and now occupy a position with their right to the sea, and their left to 
the canal of Alexandria and lake Mariotis, about a league from the 
town of Alexandria. Our communication with the fleet is at present 
kept up by means of the lake of Aboukir. We have been fortunate 
enough to find water sufficient for the supply of the army ; and we be- 
gin to derive some supplies from the country.” 

On the 2l8t of March, General Menou arrived from Cairo, and 
with the whole disposable French force made a desperate attack upon 
the British lines. The action,” says General Hutchinson, on whom 
the command devolved when Sir Ralph fell, commenced about an hour 
before day-light, by a false attack on our left, which was under Major- 
general Cradock’s command, where they were soon repulsed. The 
most vigorous efforts of the enemy were however directed against our 
right, which they used every possible exertion to turn. The attack on 
that point was begun with great impetuosity by the French infantry, 
sustained by a strong body of cavalry, who charged in column. They 
were received by our troops with equal ardour, and the utmost steadi- 
ness and discipline. The contest was unusually obstinate ; the enemy 
were twice repulsed, and their cavalry were repeatedly mixed with our 
infrnt]^. They at length retired, leaving a prodigious number of dead 
and wounded on the field. While this was passing on the right, they 
attempted to penetrate our centre with a column of infantry, who were 
also repulsed, and obliged to retreat with loss. The French, during 
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the whole of the action, refused their right. They pushed forward 
however, a corps of light troops, supported by a body of infantry and 
cavalry, to keep our left in check, which certainly was, at that time, the 
weakest part of our line. We have taken about two hundred prison- 
ers (not wounded) ; but it was impossible to pursue our victory, on 
account of our inferiority in cavalry, and because the French had lined 
the opposite hills with cannon, under which they retired. We also 
have suffered considerably ; few more severe actions have ever been 
fought, considenng the number engaged on both sides. We have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss in the person of our never-sufhciently-to-be- 
lamented commander- in -chiefs Sir Ralph Abercromby, wdio was mor- 
tally wounded in the action, and died on the 28th of March. I believe 
he was wounded early, but he concealed his situation from those about 
him, and continued in the held, giving his orders with that coolness 
and pei*spicuity which had ever marked his character, till long after the 
action was over, when he fainted through weakness and loss of blood. 
Were it permitted for a soldier to regret any one who has fallen in the 
service of his country, I might be excused for lamenting him, more 
than any other person ; but it is some consolation to those who tenderly 
loved him, that as his life was honourable, so was his death glorious. 
His meinoi*y will be recorded in the annals of his countrjs — will be 
sacred to every British soldier, and embalmed in the recollection of a 
grateful posterity.’* 

Sir Ralph did not die on the field of battle, but was conveyed on 
board Admiral Keith’s ship, where he lingered till the 28th, when he 
expired. His body was carried to Malta, and there buried under the 
walls of St Elmo, A monument w'as erected to his memory in St 
Paul’s by order of the house of commons ; and his widow was created 
Baroness Abercromby. 

of Clavf. 

BORN A. D. 1749 DIED A.D. 1802. 

John Fitzgibbon, earl of Clare, was the eldest son of a respectable 
Irish banister. His father was of course a staunch Protestant, as none 
but such were at this period called to the Irish bar ; but the family 
originally was Roman Cathob’c, and, it is said, the elder Fitzgibbon was 
at first designed for the Catholic priesthood. 

In 1763 the subject of this notice was entered a fellow-commoner of 
Trinity college, Dublin, where he was contemporary with Flood, and 
Grattan, and Foster; Grattan and he were constantly pitched against 
each other in their academical career, as they were destined to be after- 
wards in a more public and important sphere. Grattan, at first, took 
the lead ; but Fitzgibbon ultimately gained upon bis rival, and bore off 
every contested honour. 

Having studied law at the Temple, be was called to the bar while yet 
a very young man. He undoubtedly commenced his career under 
very favourable external circumstances ; but bis professional exertions 
were prodigious, and to them he was indebted for his rapid and sure 
rise in public life. In February, 1777, he distinguished himself as 
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counsel for the university of Dublin against the election of Richard 
Hely Hutchinson ; and on the return of the latter being annulled, Fitz- 
gibbon was chosen university-representative in the Irish house of com- 
mons. From his first entrance into political life, — while yet certainly 
uninvited and unbought, — Fitzgibbon became a partizan of the court, a 
supporter of all the measures of the British parliament, and of course an 
opponent of the popular party. His services were rewarded with the 
place of attorney-general for Ireland, in which office he conducted him- 
self with great energy, and a boldness amounting to audacity, of which 
the following is an instance. At a time when a popular ferment pro- 
duced by various causes strongly prevailed in the metropolis of Ireland, 
a generd meeting of the inhabitants was, at the requisition of several 
respectable persons, called by the sheriffs. His lordship, then attorney- 
general, and one of the most unpopular men in the kingdom, came to 
the meeting, accompanied only by one or two friends, — forced his way 
through the mob, who had some time been in the habits of offering 
personal insults to those whom they suspected of being adverse to their 
measures, — and getting upon the hustings, interrupted a popular orator 
in the midst of his harangue: he then told the sberifis that they had 
acted illegally in convening the meeting, commanded them to leave the 
chair, and threatened them with an information ex officio if they pre- 
sumed to continue it. He then left the astonished assembly amidst the 
hisses of the mob, and the sheriffs instantly dissolved the meeting. 

The most remarkable era of his lordship's political life was the period 
of the very important and novel question respecting the regency, in 
1789. It is well-known that the prevailing party in both houses of the 
Irish parliament contended for the right of that country to appoint its 
own regent. This very questionable proposition was resisted by the 
British cabinet, whose adherents in the Irish parliament insisted that, 
on legal as well as political grounds, the regent of Great Britain should 
also exercise that authority with respect to Ireland ; on this occasion 
his lordship took a most decided part in favour of the British side of 
the question, and exerted his iufiuence and all the energies of his mind 
on the occasion ; and an opportunity soon after offering, on the demise 
of Lord Lifford, the zeal and fidelity of the subject of this memoir was 
rewarded, as well as full scope to the exertion of his professional talents 
given him, by his appointment to the office of lord-high-chancellor of 
Ireland : he was the first native of the country who ever filled the sta- 
tion. This office being generally accompanied by a peerage, he was, in 
June, 1789, created Baron Fitzgibbon of Lower Conello in the county 
of Limerick. His conduct in this very arduous department was such 
as uniformly refiected the greatest honour on himself, and was equally 
productive of benefit to his country. His activity and expedition made 
chancery suits cease to be almost an inheritance ; his decisions might 
have been sometimes blamed as premature ; but the paucity of appeals 
evince that such objections were not very seriously or extensively 
founded. According to Sir Jonah Barrington, his lordship collected 
facts with great rapidity and the nicest precision, and decided on them 
“ with a prompt asperity but “ depending too much on the strength 
of his own judgment, and the acuteness of his own intellect, he hated 
precedent and despised the highest judicial authorities because they 
were not his own." 
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On the 10th of June, 1795, this thorough-going partizan of the 
court was created earl of Clare; and on the 24th of September, 1799, 
he took his rank as an English peer with the title of Lord Fitzgibbon 
of Sudbury in Devonshire. He died on the 28th of January, 1802. 
His funeral sermon was preached by Dr Magee. We shall present the 
reader with an extract from this very eulogistic discourse : — 

‘^Details of political conduct are not the proper subjects for this 
place ; and perhaps, in all cases, the actions and motives of political 
men should be viewed from a distance, to reduce them from the ex- 
aggerated standard of party-feeling to their true and natural dimensions. 
This much suffice it to say, that having once chosen the line of his 
public exertions, his conduct was uniformly firm, manly, and consist- 
ent. Equally insensible to the acclamations and the menaces of popu- 
lar zeal, he pursued undaunted bis onward course ; and it is not im- 
possible, that an indignation conceived against the gross and often mis- 
chievous sacrifices to popularity, which in his political experience he 
must have too frequently witnessed, might have thrown the bias to 
the contrary side, and confirmed in him an indifference to popular 
opinion. 

That unshaken firmness which marked his character, and directed 
his steps through life, was discernible on particular occasions, in pro- 
portion as they brought with them the difficulty or the danger that 
called forth its display. Of these occasions, two may be sufficient to 
notice ; one of them endangering his political, and the other bis per- 
sonal existence. On the former,^ we behold him risking station, emolu- 
ment, and power, in the cause of loyal attachment to his sovereign, and 
in the maintenance of his rights, at a time, when the hopeless recovery 
of the monarch could leave no expectation of recompense ; at a time, 
when wily calculation repudiated the side of the crown, as a sinking 
cause; and when, in his most sanguine speculations, he could have 
looked to no other issue than that which must have dismissed him from 
political confidence. On the other occasion to which I allude, we be- 
hold him exposing himself to still more serious hazard, in the joint de- 
fence of the king and the constitution, agmnst the furious onset of re- 
bellion. We all may remember, that when treason wore the air of 
triumph, and the friends of loyalty and order hung their heads, he stood 
prominent and erect : when many, even of those whose fidelity was un- 
impeached, seemed to feel, that prudence required of them a more 
softened accent of reprobation, and reserving their tones of boldness 
until the danger bad passed by, did not scruple to shrink from an open 
avowal of their sentiments ; when many, even of unquestioned fortitude, 
deemed it not inconsistent with that fortitude, to seek a momentai^ 
shelter from the storm : when treason and loyalty hung trembling in 
doubtful scales, and not a few paused to see w hich would preponderate : 
when it appeared to many not unlikely, that rebellion might through 
success change its title to revolution: — in times, and under circum- 
stances such as these, whilst he was known to be the object eminently 
selected for vengeance by the ferocity of an ensanguined rabble, he re- 
mained firm and unmoved : he stepped not, for a moment, fi*om the 
post of duty and of danger ; and sought no safety from the perils which 


* The measure of the regency is that to which reference is here made. 
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assailed him, save what might arise from presenting to them a bold and 
manly front. 

« If from his political we pass to his judicial conduct, we shall find 
the firmness of the former equalled by the decision, the promptness, 
and the rectitude of the latter. Here indeed is the high ground of this 
distinguished character. Uniting an ardent love of justice with a rapid 
intuition of truth, he combined in himself the two great qualities of the 
judicial station, integrity and despatch ; and thus, as far as lies in the 
power of man, he diminished the evils of litigation, by taking from law 
all its delay, and much of its uncertainty. Neither did the labours of 
his exalted station terminate with himself. His comprehensive view 
embraced the whole circle of the profession : and it was not more his 
study to discharge his own immediate duties with fidelity, than to en- 
force on othei*s the due observance of theirs. To purily the courts of 
justice was with him an object of unremitting attention : and amongst 
the unprincipled part of the lower order of legal practitioners, it will 
not easily be forgotten, with what unwearied vigilance he detected and 
punished every attempt to defeat the claims of equity, by the technical 
dexterities of a fraudulent chicane. Nor were the salutary effects of 
his superintending care confined to the subordinate ranks of the profes- 
sion. To the honest exercise of that authority, wliich the eminence of 
his station and services must have secured to his official representations, 
we may, in no small degree, attribute that chasteness of selection, 
which is allowed for many years to have guided the judicial appoint- 
ments. The disinterested friend of real talents and true legal know- 
ledge, to the zeal and moment of his recommendations is the public iu 
a great measure indebted for the many splendid ornaments of which 
the judicial bench of this country can boast ; for it may safely be pro- 
nounced, that in a majority of instances at least, the wisdom of the 
government took the direction of its choice, from the opinions and 
views of him, whom all knew to be so well-qualified to discern, and so 
warmly interested to promote, what was most conducive to the respec- 
tability of the bar, and the interests of justice. An enemy to pre- 
tenders of all descriptions, — ^to those who, by indirect means, would in- 
tercept the rew'ards of professional ability and worth, — he must naturally 
have lefr behind him not a few who will labour to traduce his charac- 
ter and vilify his motives: but from all that is liberal, judicious, and 
respectable in the profession ; from all who know bow to appreciate the 
value of an upright and able dispensation of justice in the land ; from 
the general voice of the nation, which may have long indeed to wait for 
a successor possessed of similar endowments ; the most honourable and 
lasting testimony will be borne, not more to his excellencies as a judge, 
than to his beneficial exertions as superintendent of the whole depart- 
ment of the law. 

** On remaining particulars I must not too long detain your atten- 
tion* As to his private life, it is w^ell-known, that the same steadiness 
which sustained his public conduct governed his personal attachments. 
His friendships were sincere and fixed : and although in a character 
marked by such strength of features, the lineaments of the softer virtues 
could scarcely be expected to mix, yet they who knew him in the un- 
bendings of his retirement have often witnessed the genuine indication 
of their existence, and can fully attest the spontaneous and animated 
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emotions of a latent tenderness, which it seemed as much his study 
carefully to conceal, as, in this age of affected sensibility, it b that of 
others to display. In this, indeed, as in other parts of his character, it 
is to be lamented, that an habitual disgust against all hypocritical ap- 
pearances had so far wrought upon his mind, as to render him generally 
anxious to suppress, lest he might be supposed to affect, feelings and 
qualities the most honourable and endearing. The occasions, however, 
have not been few, in which, even to the public eye, the milder affec- 
tions of his nature have broken through this restraint. And if the 
charities of domestic life be received as evidence of the kindly disposi- 
tions of the heart, perhaps in no case can such proofs be adduced more 
abundant and convincing. 

In all matters of pecuniary concern, his dealings were directed by 
a strict and punctual regard to his engagements; and, at the same 
time, distinguished by a liberality which, without indulging in those 
excesses that beget embarrassment and sacrifice independence, mani- 
festly evinced a mind aloof from the sordid love of accumulation. In 
him, indeed, honesty and liberality can scarcely be said to have claimed 
the rank of virtues. They required no effort, and could boast no 
triumph, where a rooted contempt of wealth precluded all means of 
their counteraction. And it desen^es to be remarked, that amongst 
the numerous calumnies which a vindictive malice has endeavoured to 
cast upon the fame of tliis distinguished person, the tongue of slander 
has never whispered the imputation of a single act of mercenary mean- 
ness.” 


ifranftjs, of 

fiOBN A. n. 1736. — A. n. 1803. 

Francis Egerton, duke of Bridgewater, was bom in 1736, and 
succeeded to the dukedom on the death of his elder brother John, in 
1748. The chief merit of this nobleman consists in the impulse which 
he gave to the internal navigation of England : indeed, he may be re- 
garded as the creator of that extensive system of canal-navigation by 
which the principal manufacturing towns and districts of England have 
been brought into such cheap and speedy communication with each 
other. His grace’s plans were ably carried into execution by Brindley, 
‘:he engineer, and have, in every instance, realized more than the ad- 
vantages originally contemplated in them. 

Among other estates,” says the writer of a brief notice of the duke 
in the Monthly Magazine for April, 1803, ‘‘ he had one at Woisley in 
the county of Lancaster, rich in coal mines, but which, on account of 
the expense of land-carriage, although the rich and flourishing town of 
Manchester was so near, was of little value. Desirous of working 
these mines to advantage, he formed the plan of a navigable canal from 
his own estate at Worsley to Manchester. For this purpose he con- 
sulted the ingenious Mr Brindley, who had already given some speci- 
mens of his wonderful abilities, on the probability of executing such a 
work. That artist, having surveyed the ground, at once pronounced it 
to be practicable. Accordingly, in the session of parliament 1758-9, the 
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duke applied for a bill to make a navigable canal from Salford, near 
Manchester, to Worsley. His grace met with great opposition in its 
passage through the two houses, and it would now appear inconceivable 
that such strong prejudices should have been entertained against a plan 
of public utility, so apparently advantageous. The duke however suc- 
ceeded, and immediately set about his work, which appeared to promise 
so well, that the next year he applied for, and obtained another act to 
enable him to extend the line, and to.pass from Worsley over the river 
Irwell, near Barton-bridge, to the town of Manchester. The duke of 
Bridgewater had not only the merit of having spirit to commence works 
of such immense magnitude, but also for having called into action the 
great abilities of the late Mr James Brindley, who, with little aid from 
education, and less knowledge of the mathematics, planned and executed 
works which would have done honour to the hrst and best of artists. 
The duke w^as repeatedly advised to drop the business, but confiding in 
the assurances of Mr Brindley, he persevered, and the aqueduct over 
the river Irwell will remain as a monument of the public spirit of the 
duke of Bridgewater, and the abilities of the artist, for ages. An idea 
may be formed of the immense profit arising from this undertaking by 
a recent event. When the loan, commonly called the loyalty loan, was 
negotiating, his grace was able to subscribe for, and actually paid down 
immediately, the sum of £100,000. Besides the duke’s concern in this 
canal, he has been a liberal promoter of, and subscriber to that great 
work, the Grand Trunk-navigation, which extends from his own navi- 
gation at Preston-brook, to the river Trent near Derby. He was, 
indeed, so convinced of the utility of these kinds of undertakings, as to 
be always ready to assist with his parliamentary infiuence for the fur- 
thering of any well-digested plan. In politics, the duke of Bridgewater 
did not take any very active part Yet we sometimes found him at 
his place in the house of peers. In 1762 his name is in the division 
on a motion to withdraw the British troops from Germany, and on the 
loss of the motion joining in a protest. When the repeal of the Ameri- 
can Stamp-act was in agitation, his grace was a strong opposer of that 
measure; and in 1784, when a certain powerful interest was made use 
of to prevent Mr Fox’s India-bill from passing into a law, the duke was 
active therein. In general his politics were guided by that of his noble 
brother-in-law the marquess of Stafford.” 

The duke’s property in Lancashire was entailed on Earl Gower’s 
second son. Dying unmarried, his title of duke became extinct, but 
that of earl of Bridgewater, with the other minor titles, descended to 
Major-general John William Egerton, eldest son of Dr Egerton, 
bishop of Durham, who also succeeded to his estates in Buckinghamshire, 
Shropshire, and Yorkshire, and a large portion of his funded property* 

Elnsli, Horti itenjion. 

BOBN A.D. 1733. — DIED A.D. 1802. 

Lloyd, Lord Kenyon was bom at Gredington, in Flintshire, in 
the year 1733. He was the eldest surviving son of Lloyd Kenyon, Esq., 
od^nally of Brynn, in the same county, and one of the younger sous 
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of the ancient family of Kenyon, of Peele in Lancashire. He received 
the elementary part of his education at Ruthin in Denbighshire, 
whence he was taken at an early age, and articled to Mr Tomlinson, 
an attorney, at Kantwich in Cheshire. On the expiration of his ar. 
tides, Mr Kenyon determined to enter into a line which afforded a 
more ample scope to his industry and talents, and, accordingly, he be- 
came a member of the society of Lincoln’s Inn, in Trmity term, 1754 
and after a sedulous application to the requisite studies, was called to 
the bar in Hilary term, 1761. 

In the early part of his professional career, the advancement of Mr 
Kenyon was but slow ; he was unassisted by those means which power- 
ful connexion and interest afford ; added to this, the branch of his pro- 
fession to which he chiefly applied himself, namely, that of conveyanc- 
ing, was not calculated to bring him forward into public notice. But 
the sterling merit of genuine abilities and persevering industry were 
not to be overlooked. Mr Kenyon rose gradually into practice ; few 
opinions at the bar, at that time, carried more weight and authority ; 
and he was frequently recurred to as an advocate. 

In 1778, Mr Kenyon formed a matrimonial connexion with his rela- 
tive, Mary, the third daughter of George Kenyon, of Peele in Lan- 
cashire ; and not long after, he contracted an intimacy with Mr after- 
wards Lord Thurlow. About this period too, and for some years after, 
his practice in the court of chancery was very extensive, and of the 
most lucrative kind. In 1780 a circumstance occurred which not a 
little contributed to establish his reputation as an advocate and public 
speaker, namely, his being employed as leading counsel for the defence 
of Lord George Gordon, on a charge of high treason. On this inte- 
resting occasion, Mr Kenyon’s second was Mr Erskine, who on that 
day distinguished himself in such a manner as in a great degree laid 
the foundation of his future fame. In April, 1782, soon after the ac- 
cession of the Rockingham party to ministerial power, Mr Kenyon was, 
without serving the intermediate office of solicitor, appointed to the im- 
portant situation of attorney -general, and at the same time chief-justice 
of Chester. The circumstance of Mr Kenyon’s direct promotion to the 
office of attorney -general was regarded as a singular case ; similar pro- 
motions however had before occurred. 

In parliament Mr Kenyon took a decided part in politics, warmly 
attaching himself to the party of Pitt, and he distinguished himself not 
a little by his speeches on the noted affmr of the coalition, Mr Fox’s 
India-bill, &c. He conducted the prosecution against Horne Tooke ; 
and he opposed a motion for a committee to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. If,” said he, “ we allow every pitiful pa- 
triot thus to insult us with ridiculous accusations, without making him 
pay forfeit for his temerity, we shall be eternally pestered with the 
humming and buzzing of these stiogless wasps. Though they cannot 
wound or poison, they can tease and vex, I hope we shall now handle 
them so roughly,, as to make this the last of such audacious attempts.” 
He took an active part In a debate on the suspension of the habeas cor~ 
pus act, in the course of which he exclaimed, “ Treason and rebellion 
are properly and peculiarly the native growth of America!” One of 
the last occasions on which be spoke in the bouse of commons, was the 
debate on a bill for the relief of the Roman Catholics, — a measure 
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which he declared he had no intention to oppose. In March, 1784, he 
was appointed master of the rolls, — an office of high judicial dignity, 
and generally leading to still higher legal honours. However, its 
emoluments fell very far short of those which Mr Kenyon necessarily 
relinquished by discontinuing his professional pursuits as a counsel. 
About this time he was created a baronet. In tliis situation Sir Lloyd 
Kenyon continued until the latter end of May, 1788, when, on the 
resignation of the venerable Earl of Mansfield, who, for the long inter- 
val of thirty-two years, had held the office of chief-justice of the court 
of king's bench, he was appointed to succeed him, and at the same 
time was elevated to the peerage, by the title of Lord Kenyon, Baron 
of Gredington, in the county of Flint. He was now fixed in"a situation 
which, though not nominally the highest, is perhaps the most import- 
ant office in the administration of the law of this country ; and Lord 
Kenyon furnished an instance nearly as striking as that of the illus- 
trious Hardwicke, that the profession of the law is that which, of all 
others, affords the fairest opportunities for the exertion of genuine 
talent and persevering industry, — whether the object be the gratifica- 
tion of ambition in the attainment of the highest honours in the state, 
or the possession of abundant wealth. He was appointed one of the 
council to assist Queen Charlotte in the care of the king’s person; and 
in 1796, was made custos-rotulorum and lord-lieutenant of his native 
county. He continued to exercise his functions as judge, and to take 
part in the principal political questions of the period, constantly voting 
with the tories, and opposing the liberal party, till his death, which 
took place on the 2d of April, 1802, at Bath. 

Lord Kenyon merits praise for his noble, firm, and persevering ex- 
ertions to keep the channels of the law clear and unpolluted by low and 
sordid practices, and which were particularly exemplified in the vigilant 
and salutary exercise of his authority over the attorneys of his own 
court. Another consideration which highly redounds to the honour 
of his lordship’s magisterial character, is the strictness with which he 
administered the law against the pernicious tribe of gamblers of every 
description. 

In private life the character of Lord Kenyon was amiable and praise- 
worthy. In his mode of living he was remarkably temperate and regu- 
lar ; but the gratuitous assistance, in his professional capacity, which 
it was well-known he had often afforded to necessitous and injured indivi- 
duals, does away the imputation that a fondness for monej'^ was rather 
a prevailing trait in his character. Of his habits, when chief-justice, 
the following anecdote is related. A gentleman who had sold Lord 
Kenyon a cottage at Richmond, going into the neighbourhood, had a 
mind to take a view of his old residence; and, on application, was 
readily admitted by the housekeeper. Entering the principal room, he 
saw on the table some books, which proved to be the Bible, Epictetus, 
and the Whole Duty of Man. « Does my lord read this ?” said the 
gentleman, taking up the Bible. “ No sir,” replied the woman, “ he is 
always poring over this little book,” pointing to Epictetus: « I don’t 
know what it is,” added she, “ but my lady reads the other two. They 
come down here on a Saturday evening, bring a shoulder or leg of mut- 
ton with them, which serves for Sunday, and they leave me the remains, 
which serve me for the week.” 
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dfraiuia, SBufee uf aSftifarij* 

BORN A. D. 1765 . — DIED A. D. 1802 . 

Francis, Duke op Bedford was born on the 23d of July, 1765 
and upon the death of his grandfather in 1771, he succeeded to the tith 
and fortunes of his family. His grace received the first rudiments o: 
his education at Loughborough house, a seminary at that time much ii 
fashion as a preparatory school. From this place he was removed al 
an early period to Westminster school, where, by the blow of a cricket* 
ball, he became subject to an inveterate hernia, which proved the ulti- 
mate cause of his premature death. 

It is not understood, however, that his grace was a very deep profi- 
cient in the classics, and we believe he considered his own education m 
having been neglected ; but this was amply compensated by the un- 
common vigour of his mind, and his application to useful studies in hh 
mature years. The turf seems to have engaged his early and mosi 
earnest attention ; it was indeed the favourite pursuit of his grandfather 
but his grace seems to have addicted himself to this sport rather from s 
predilection for the noble animal which is the object of it, than fn>ir 
the mere love of gambling. His attention was soon directed to a more 
important and patriotic object, — ^the general improvement of agricul- 
ture, and the encouragement of every art subservient to that trulj 
meritorious science. 

The late Mr Bakewell was one of his first instructors in the know- 
ledge of cattle and the means of improving the breed. But he soor 
equalled, and was thought by some to have excelled, his master, both k 
what may be termed the theory and the practice. In whatever hi* 
grace engaged, two qualities generally insured success,— a clear judg- 
ment and indefatigable perseverance ; while his large property ampl^i 
furnished him with the means of procuring able assistance, and direct- 
ing it in the most effectual manner in the pursuit of his end. 

From his first outset in public life, he was connected with Mr Fox, 
and was a firm and disinterested supporter of whig principles. Yet it 
was long before his grace could so f^ overcome his natural diffidence 
as to be prevailed upon to speak in public. What the persuasions oi 
those whose opinions he most respected could not effect, was unex- 
pectedly produced by a momentary glow of indignation ; he commenced 
his career as a public speaker, by what is generally considered as the 
most difficult effort of an orator — a reply. In a debate in the house oi 
lords, his grace imagining himself personally alluded to by one of the 
speakers, rose and defended himself and his party in a most animated 
and able manner. From that period he occasionally spoke upon the most 
important questions that divided the house, and was constantly heard, 
even by his adversaries, with the most respectful attention. He op- 
posed the war in its commencement, and predicted most of the calami- 
ties and miseries which ensued from it With the rest of the whig 
party he seceded from parliament in 1796, and very seldom was seen 
-in his place in the house till after the change of ministry in the begin- 
ning of 1801. 
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His grace died, after a brief illness, on the 2d of March, 1802. His 
person was tall and well-proportioned ; his countenance corresponded 
with the frankness and liberality af his disposition, — it was handsome 
and had a pleasing expression. His external deportment was easy and 
unaffected. 

Though better acquainted with matters of business in the detail than 
most men, yet a greatness of design is evident in all his plans; he never 
undertook any thing upon a small or trifling scale. The magniflcence 
of the improvements on the Bloomsbury estate were correspondent to 
the taste of the proprietor. Had it pleased Providence to prolong his 
useful life, he would have probably effected more for the improvement 
of his country than any individual of the age, without excepting the 
duke of Bridgewater himself. He took an active and conspicuous share 
in every public institution for the promotion of those arts which are 
essential to the welfare of a country ; and where his name and example 
could be of service, they were never withheld. Though his income 
was immense, he never thought of reserving any part of it ; it was all 
consumed by his bounty and his improvements ; and so great and exten- 
sive were his plans, that, in the words of Mr Fox, “ his munificence 
might, if he had lived, have engaged him in expenses, to which even 
his princely fortune would have been found inadequate.*^ 

Mr Fox, on moving the writ for Tavistock, consequent on the eleva- 
tion of Lord John Russell to the dukedom, said : — « To appreciate his 
merits justly, we must consider, not only the advantages, but the dis- 
advantages, connected with such circumstances. The dangers attending 
prosperity in general, and high situations in particular,— the corrupting 
influence of flattery, to which men in such situations are more peculiarly 
exposed, — have been the theme of moralists in all ages, and in all na- 
tions ; but how are these dangers increased with respect to him who 
succeeds in his childhood to the first rank and fortune in a kingdom 
such as this, — and w'ho, having lost his parents, is never approached by 
any being who is not represented to him as in some degree his inferior ! 
Unless blessed with a heart uncommonly susceptible and disposed to 
virtue, how should he who has scarce ever seen an equal, have a com- 
mon feeling and a just sympathy for the rest of mankind, who seem to 
have been formed rather for him, and as instruments of his gratification, 
than together with him for the general purposes of nature ? Justly has 
the Roman satirist remarked. 

Rams enim ferm^ sensus communis in ilia 

Fortana*< 

This was precisely the case of the diike of Bedfordr nor do I know 
that his education was perfectly exempt from the defects usually belong- 
ing to such situations ; but virtue found her ovni way, and on the very 
side where the danger was the greatest was her triumph most complete. 
From the blame of selfishness no man was ever so eminently free. No 
man put his own gmtification so low, that of others so high, in his esti- 
mation. To contribute to the welfare of his fellow-citizens was the 
constant unremitted pursuit of his life, by his example and his benefi- 
cence to render them better, wiser, and happier. He truly loved the 
public ; but not only the public, according to the usual acceptation of 
the word,— not merely the body corporate (if I may so express myself) 
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which bears that name, — ^but man in his individual capacity, — all who 
came within his notice and deserved his protection, were objects of his 
generous concern. From his station, the sphere of his acquaintance 
was larger than that of most other men ; yet in this extended circle 
few, — ^very few, — could be counted to whom he had not found some 
occasion to be serviceable. To be useful, — whether to the public at 
large, — ^whether to his relations and nearer friends, — or even to any 
individual of hb species, was the ruling passion of his life. He died, 
it is true, in a state of celibacy ; but if they may be called a man’s chil- 
dren whose concerns are as dear to him as his own, — ^to protect whom 
from evil is the daily object of his care, — ^to promote whose welfare he 
exerts every faculty of which he is possessed, — ^if such, I say, are to be 
esteemed our children, no man had ever a more numerous family than 
the duke of Bedford. The only circumstance,” continued the orator, 
like a failing in. this great character was, that while indulging his 
darling passion for making himself useful to others, he might be too 
regardless of future consequences to himself and family. The love of 
utility was indeed his darling, hb ruling passion. Even in hb recrea- 
tions, — and he was by no means naturally averse to such as were suit- 
able to his station in life, — ^no less than in his graver hours, he so much 
loved to keep this grand object in view, that he seemed by degrees to 
grow weary of every amusement which was not in some way connected 
with it Agriculture he judged rightly to be the most useful of all 
sciences ; and, more paiticularly, in the present state of affairs he con- 
ceived it to be the department in which his services to his countiy 
might be beneficial. To agriculture, therefore, be principally applied 
himself ; nor can it be doubted but with hb great capacity, activity, 
and energy, he must have attained his object, and made himself emi- 
nently useful in that important branch of political economy.” 

Mr Fox, in touching upon the political character of his noble friend, 
said ; — I believe few if any of us are so infatuated with the extreme 
notions of philosophy as not to feel a partial veneration for the princi- 
ples, — some leaning even to the prejudices of ancestors, especially if 
they were of any note, — from whom we are respectively descended. 
Such biasses are always, as I suspect, favourable to the cause of patriot- 
ism and public virtue ; 1 am sure, at least, that in Athens and Rome 
they were so considered. No man had ever less of family-pride, in the 
bad sense, than the duke of Bedford; but he had a great and just re- 
spect for hb ancestors. Now, if, upon the principle to which I have 
just alluded, it was in Rome thought excusable for one of the Claudii 
to have, in conformity with the general manners of their race, some- 
thing too much of an aristocratic^ pride and haughtiness, — surely in 
this country it b not unpardonable in a Russell to be zealously attached 
to the rights of the subject, and peculiarly tenacious of the popular parts 
of our constitution. It b excusable, at least, in one who numbei's 
amongst his ancestors the great earl of Bedford, — the patron of Pym, 
and the friend of Hampden, — ^to be an enthusiastic lover of liberty ; nor 
is it to be wondered at if a descendant of Lord Russell should feel more 
than common horror for arbitrary power, and a quick, — ^perhaps even 
a jealous dbcernment, — of any approach or tendency in the system of 
government to that dreaded evil,” 
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BORN A. D. 1745. — DIED A. D. 1803. 

The following notice of this celebrated journalist and political printer 
appeared in the ‘Monthly Magazine* for October, 1803, a few weeks 
after his death : — 

“ He was early placed by his father under Mr Baldwin, of Paternos- 
ter-row, to learn the art of printing; from whose house be went back to 
his father’s office, and assisted in the printing and editing of a daily 
paper entitled ‘ The Public Advertiser.* Mr Woodfall became so warm 
an amateur of the drama, that, in his younger years, to gratify his pen- 
chant for the stage, he made an excursion into Scotland, and performed 
several times for his own amusement in the company of a Mr Fisher. 
He used to relate many pleasant anecdotes of this jaunt, the most for- 
tunate event of which, however, was his marriage with a nnost amiable 
woman, with whom he returned to the metropolis about the year 1772, 
and then engaged himself as editor of ‘ The London Packet.’ From 
this he was called by the proprietors of ‘The Morning Chronicle* to 
the double station of printer and editor, which he filled with much credit 
to himself until the year 1789, when he commenced a paper called ‘ The 
Diary* on his own account, Mr Woodfall was the tirst writer who 
undertook to detail the reports of the debates in the two houses of par- 
liament on the night of the proceeding. Before his time, a very short 
sketch of the debate was all that the newspapers attempted to give on 
the same night, and the more detailed reports were deferred to some 
subsequent day. Blessed with a most retentive memory, Mr Woodfall 
undertook the difficult task of giving a detail of the proceedings on the 
same night. Without taking a note to assist his memory, — without the 
use of an amanuensis to ease his labour, — he bas been known to write 
sixteen columns, after having sat in a crowded gallery for as many 
hours, without any interval of rest He even took no small pride in 
this exertion, which, however, brought him, it seems, more praise than 
profit It, indeed^ insensibly wore dovm his constitution, which was 
naturally a good one; and, when other papers, by the division of labour, 
produced the same length of details with an earlier publication, he re- 
luctantly yielded the contest, and sufiTered his ‘ Diary * to expire. Since 
that time he employed his talents in various publications. He sought, 
in the decline of his life, to be appointed Remembrancer of the City, — 
an office for which be was allow’ed by all to be peculiarly qualified; but 
private friendships and superior interest prevailed here over modest 
merit Mr Woodfall possessed all the virtues of private life that can 
endear a man to society, and was particularly distinguished for his lit- 
erary talents. His memory was uncommonly retentive ; indeed, were 
it not for this quality, he would probably have risen to afifluence in a 
world upon which he certainly entered with a competence, but left in 
very humble circumstances. Aided and incited, however, by this ad- 
vantage, he explored a path hitherto unknown, and commenced and 
finished a career of great but unprofitable labour. In this line be at- 
tained the highest degree of celebrity, as well for the ftdelily of his 
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report, as the quantity and rapidity of his execution. In the year 1784 
Mr Woodfall was invited to Dublin, to report the debates upon the 
Commercial propositions ; at which time> so great was bis fame, crowds 
followed him through the streets, eager to catch a glimpse of a man 
whom they considered as endowed with supernatural powers. Mr 
Woodfall was also devoted to the belles lettres ; and, as such, was the 
intimate friend of Garrick, Goldsmith, Savage, &c. &c. He was so 
passionately fond of theatrical representations as never to have missed 
the first performauce of a new piece for the last forty years; and the 
public entertained so high an opinion of his taste, that his criticisms 
were generally decisive of the fall or fortune of the piece and the per- 
former, Unfortunately for himself and his family, Mr Woodfall had 
placed all his hopes on a most precarious species of property; he became 
the proprietor of a newspaper, which his talents, indeed, raised to emi- 
nence, but the talents of no individual could secure it a permanent sta- 
tion upon that eminence. The paper unfortunately fell, and with it 
fell all his hopes. Though disappointed, however, he was not to be 
diverted from his favourite pursuits. He was constant in his attendance 
at the bar of the house of lords, which he had visited so lately as the 
27th of last July. Although far advanced in life, he was active, ani- 
mated, and in full possession of his mental faculties, without the appear- 
ance of any considerable decay of his physical strength.” 

^tiaut> Fts(0ttiit ISantait: 

BORN A. D. 1731. — DIED A. D. 1804. 

Adam Duncan, the hero of Camperdown, was born at Dundee on 
the 1st of July, 1781. He was the second son of an old Scottish family, 
which had been, for a succession of generations, lairds of Lundie in 
Perthshire. Having, like most younger brothers, to push his way in 
the world by his own exertions, he made choice of the naval profession, 
and commenced his career as a seaman under Captain Haldane of the 
Shoreham frigate. In 1749 he served as a midshipman in the Centu- 
rion, under Keppel. In 1755 he became second lieutenant of the Nor- 
wich. He was next employed on board the Torbay, in which he was 
engaged in the attack on Goree. In 1759 he obtained the rank of 
commander; and in 1761 was appointed post-captain of the Valiant, 
in which he was present at the taking of the Havannab. On this latter 
occasion some discussion arising as to a few ships on the stocks, which 
the governor appears to have been desirous of saving, Duncan, it is 
said, privately took a few persons on whom he could depend, and put 
an end to the controversy, by setting fire to the cause of it. This act,” 
it is added, “ was much approved by the besiegers, in both departments 
of the service, as the most expeditious mode of settling a troublesome 
dispute : for obvious reasons, however, the affair was kept extremely 
quiet ; and it was known only to a very few persons, by what means 
this apparent accident so fortunately and criticdly happened.” 

• In the battle between the Bntish and Spanish fleets on the 16th of 
January, 1779, Duncan, in the Monarch of seventy-four guns, passed 
a-head of the other vessels, and commenced the action. The San 
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Augustin struck to the Monarch, but the rigging of the latter vessel 
had been so damaged in the contest, that Duncan was under the neces- 
sity of allowing another commander to take possession of his opponent. 
In 1782 he was appointed to the Blenheim of ninety guns. In 1787 
be became rear-admiral of the Blue; in 1793 vice-admiral; and in 1795 
he was appointed admiral of the Blue, and received the command of 
the northern squadron. 

He was engaged blockading the Texel when the mutiny wdiich had 
broken out in the Channel-fleet spread to his own, and he was left with 
only three ships to perform his arduous service. While in this situation, 
by constantly making signals as if there were ships in the offing, he de- 
ceived the Dutch into the belief that the whole of his squadron was at 
hand. Symptoms of mutiny at last appeared amongst his own crew. 
He immediately ordered the whole on deck, and firmly told them that 
he would, with his own hand, put to death the flrst man who should 
presume to display the slightest symptom of rebellion. Then, address- 
ing himself to one of the disaffected, he asked, “ Do you, sir, want to 
take the command of the ship out of my hands?** The man imme- 
diately replied in the affirmative ; and Duncan w'ould, as it is stated, 
have carried his threat into instant execution, had not his arm been 
arrested by the chaplain. He then exclaimed, in an agitated tone, — 

Let those who will stand by me and my officers, pass over immediately 
to the starboard side of the ship, that we may see who are our friends, 
and who are our opponents I” The whole crew obeyed, with the ex- 
ception of six, who were immediately seized and put in irons, but re- 
stored to liberty, after a Brief confinement, on expressing contrition 
for their conduct. 

Before having recourse to this stem measure, Admiral Duncan had 
addressed the assembled crew in the following admirable speech : My 
lads, — I once more call you together with a sorrowful heart from what 
I have lately seen, — the disaffection of the fleets, — I call it disaffection, 
for the crews have no grievances. To be deserted by my fleet in the 
face of an enemy, is a disgrace which I believe never before happened 
to a British admiral ; nor could I have supposed it possible. My greatest 
comfort under God is, that I have been supported by the officers, sea- 
men, and marines, of this ship ; for which, with a heart overflowing with 
gratitude, I request you to accept my sincere thanks. I flatter myself 
much good may result from your example, by bringing those deluded 
people to a sense of the duty which they owe not only to their king 
and country, but to themselves. The British navy has ever been the 
support of that liberty which has been handed down to us by our an- 
cestors, and which I trust we shall maintain to the latest posterity ; and 
that can only be done by unanimity and obedience. This ship’s com- 
pany, and others who have distinguished themselves by their loyalty 
and good order, deserve to be, and doubtless will be the favourites of a 
grateful country ; they will also have from their inward feelings a com- 
fort which will be lasting, and not like the fleeting and false confidence 
of those who have swerved from their duty. It has often been my pride 
with you to look into the Texel, and see a foe who dreaded coming 
out to meet us ; — ^my pride is now humbled indeed I — ^my feelings are 
not easily to be expressed I— -our cup has overflowed, and made us wan- 
ton. The all- wise Providence has given us this check as a warning. 
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and I hope we shall improve by it On him then let us trust, where 
our only security can be found. I find there are many good men 
among us ; for my own part I have had full confidence of dl in this 
ship : and once more beg to express my approbation of your conduct 
May God who has thus far conducted you, continue to do so; and may 
the British navy, the glory and support of our country, be restored to 
its wonted splendour, and be not only the bulwark of Britain, but the 
terror of the world. But this can only be effected by a strict adher- 
ence to our duty and obedience; and let us pray that the Almighty 
God may keep us in the right way of thinking. God bless you all !” 
Tiiis speech is said to have so affected the crew, that scarce a dry eye 
was to be seen on their retiring. 

Shortly after this, Admiral Duncan was forced to put into Yarmouth 
to refit, leaving Captain Trollope on the look-out. De Winter, the Dutch 
admiral, seized the opportunity to put to sea, but intelligence being 
instantly conveyed to Duncan, he immediately sailed, and succeeded 
in placing his fleet between the Batavian fleet and the Texel. The fol- 
lowing is the principal portion of the despatch to the admiralty in which 
Duncan announced his capture of the enemy *s fleet : 


Venerable at Sea, IStft October, 1797, 
off the Coaet of Holland. ^ 

Sir,— Be pleased to acquaint the lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, that, judging it of consequence their lordships should have infor- 
mation as early as possible of the defeat of the Dutch fleet under the 
command of Admiral De Winter, I despatched the Rose cutter at three 
p. M. on the 12th (1 1th) instant, with a short letter to you immediately 
after the action was ended. I have now further to acquaint you, for 
their lordships* information, that in the night of the 10th instant, after 
I had sent away to you my letter of that date, I placed my squadron in 
such a situation as to prevent the enemy from returning to the Texel 
without my falling in with them. At nine o’clock in the morning of 
the 11th 1 got sight of Captain Trollope’s squadron, with signals flying 
for an enemy to leeward ; I immediately bore up, and made the signal 
for a general chase, and soon got sight of them, forming in a line on 
the larboard tack to receive us, the wind at N. W. As we approached 
near I made the signal for the squadron to shorten sail, in order to con- 
nect them ; soon after 1 saw the land between Camperdown and Egmont, 
about nine miles to leeward of the enemy, and finding there was no 
time to be lost in making the attack, 1 made the signal to bear up, break 
the enemy’s line, and engage them to leeward, each ship her opponent, 
by which I got between them and the land, whither they were fast 
approaching. My signals were obeyed with great promptitude, and 
Vice-admiral Onslow, in the Monarch, bore down on the enemy’s rear 
in the most gallant manner, his division following his example, and the 
action commenced about forty minutes past twelve o’clock. The Ven- 
erable soon got through the enemy’s line, and 1 began a close action, 
with my division on their van, which lasted near two hours and a half, 
when 1 observed all the masts of the Dutch admiral’s ship to go by the 
board : she was, however, defended for some time in a most gallant 
manner ; but being over-pressed by numbers, her colours were struck, 
VI. B i 
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and Admiral De Winter was soon brought on board the Venerable. 
On looking around me I observed the ship bearing the vice-admiral’s 
flag was also dismasted, and had surrendered to Vice-admiral Onslow ; 
and that many others had likewise struck. Finding we were in nine 
fathoms water, and not farther than five miles from the land, my atten- 
tion was so much taken up in getting the heads of the disabled ships 
off shore, that I was not able to distinguish the number of ships cap- 
tured ; and tlie wind having been constantly on the land since, we have 
unavoidably been much dispersed, so that I have not been able to gain 
an exact account of them, but we have taken possession of eight or 
nine ; more of them had struck ; but taking advantage of the night, and 
being so near their own coast, they succeeded in getting off*, and sonn? 
of them were seen going into the Texel the next morning.” For this 
brilliant service Admiral Duncan was created Viscount Camperdown, 
and received the thanks of both houses, with a pension of £3000 ptr 
annum. 

He resigned his command in the North sea in 1800, and passed the 
brief remainder of his life in retirement In person Admiral Duncan 
was finely and majestically formed. He was above six feet three inches 
in height, with a character of muscular strength and proportions cor- 
responding to such a stature. His private manners were amiable and 
unassuming ; his public merits have been acknowledged by all who are 
acquainted with the elements necessary to the formation of a good naval 
commander. 


BOBN A. D. 1733. — DIED A. D. 1805. 

The Wedderburns were originally settled on the borders between 
England and Scotland. They afterwards spread over the counties of 
Forfar and Haddington, where they appear to have acquired con- 
siderable property; one of them received a patent of baronetage in 
1671. Sir, Peter Weddevburn was bred to the Scottish bar, and hav- 
ing been appointed a lord of session daring the reign of Charles II., as- 
sumed the title of Lord Gossford, on his elevation, from an estate of 
that name which he happened to possess. His eldest son was a privy- 
counsellor, and member of parliament- for Haddingtonshire ; his second, 
Peter, married the heiress of Halkett ; his third, Alexander, became a 
member of the faculty of advocates, and having exerted himself in 
favour of the union, received by way of recompence an appointment as 
a commissioner of excise. Peter Wedderburn, the son of thb youngest 
brother, was fether of the earl of Rosslyn. Like most of his ancestors, 
he was bred to the Scottish bar. Having practised for some years with 
considerable reputation as an advocate, in 1755 he w'as appointed a 
lord of session by George 11. He died August J Ith, 1756. 

Alexander Wedderburn, his eldest son, and the subject of this me- 
moir, was born February 18th, 1788. He studied at the university of 
Edinburgh, where he was lucky in associating with young men who as- 
pired after fame and preferment : with Robertson, vpho afterwards ex- 
celled as a divine and historian , — mill Blair, who distinguished himself 
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by his pulpit eloquence, — with Home, who, driven from the Scottish 
pulpit for writing a play, may be said to have taken refuge ou the 
stage, — and with Adam Fergusson, a name that will long be respected 
and revered. 

Having resolved on the study of the law, which his immediate ances- 
tors had pursued with success during several generations, he was ad- 
mitted a member of the faculty of advocates in 1 752. 

At this time Mr Lockhart, a very celebrated pleader — who, we be- 
lieve, w'as afterwards elevated to the bench — bore away all the honour 
and all the emoluments of the bar. He appears to have excelled chiefly 
in the pathetic, and it was jocularly remarked of him, that the amount 
of his honorarium, or fee, could be easily discovered in his counte- 
nance ; for if handsome, he appeared deeply affected at the justice of his 
client’s case, but if unexpectedly great, he regularly melted into tears. 
Against such an antagonist Mr Wedderburn brought into the field a 
fine classical taste, considerable eloquence gradually improved by prac- 
tice, and no small share of a happy versatility, which, like the former 
quality, was not suffered to abate by transposition. His prospects 
were fair, and he began to be considered as a youth of considerable 
promise, on whom the important ofiSce of lord-advocate would some 
day probably devolve. But an insult from the bench produced a sud- 
den change in the determinations of this young and spirited advocate ; 
who is said to have pulled off his gown in open court, and declared 
publicly, that, from tliat moment, he abandoned his country and pro- 
fession for ever. 

The fame and success of the earl of Mansfield, at this period in full 
possession of all his celebrity, and at the head of the law in England, as 
iord-chief-justice of the king’s bench, no doubt excited the attention 
and the ambition of his countryman, while the rising influence of the 
earl of Bute pointed out a new avenue to power and emolument ; nor 
was he deceived, for both these great men proved propitious to him, 
and were not wooed in vain. He repaired to London, and enrolled 
himself a member of the Inner Temple, May 8th, 1758. After eating 
commons, he was called to the bar, November 28d, 1757. At this 
period, notwithstanding the respectability of his family and connexions, 
his finances were far from being in a flourishing situation ; yet he found 
means to retain the first masters of the day, on purpose to subdue the 
inveterate accent he had contracted at home, and which, by laying him 
open to ridicule, would have precluded his success at the English bar. 
The gentlemen in question were, Mr Sheridan the father of the cele- 
brated member of that name, and Charles Macklin the comedian. 
They seem to have had great credit in their pupil : for one of them — 
Mr Sheridan— expresses himself in the following manner: “However, 
there are not wanting examples to stimulate those who are in pursuit of 
this object, and to insure success to their endeavours. There is, at this 
day, a gentleman of that country, now in London, in a high office of 
the law — Mr Wedderburn was at this time solicitor-general — who did 
not leave Scotland till after he had been some years advanced in man- 
hood ; and yet, after having received instruction for a few months only, 
according to the method laid down in this work, his speech was not to 
be distinguished from that of the most' polished natives in England, 
both in point of pronunciation and intonation ; and he is, perhaps, at 
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this dajs the best pattern to be followed, with regard to both, whether 
in the house of commons or at the bar.*' 

Having thus polished the weapons which he had before carefully pre- 
pared for the contest, Mr Wedderburn is said to have made his first 
efibrts in Butcher-row, at the Robin Hood. It was there, too, he first 
fell in with a redoubted champion, whom he was fated sometimes to 
side with, and sometimes to contend against in another place, — Ed- 
mund Burke, who, having with some difiiculty overcome an eloquent 
baker, the victor in the lists for many years before, was now preparing 
to exhibit his prowess on another stage, and reap those laurels that will 
for ever encircle his name as an orator. 

As a lawyer, Mr Wedderburn in the course of a few years obtained 
great practice, notwithstanding he had to contend with men of no com- 
mon talents : for Dunning was then in the flower of youth and reputa- 
tion; — Tburlow had begun to rear his head above the gaping crowd of 
competitors at the chancery bar; — ^Wallace had already acquired the 
reputation of indefatigable diligence ; — Kenyon, although considered as 
a dull man, had extensive chamber practice; while Buller, but just 
known as the author of a treatise on Nisi Phius, was preparing to start 
at once on the bench, and become one of the youngest and ablest 
judges on recbrd. In 1763 he obtained a silk gown as king's counsel ; 
and on this occasion he became a bencher of Lincoln's Inn. 

The first avowed patron of Mr Wedderburn was George Grenville, 
father of the marquess of Buckingham, who like himself had been bred 
to the bar. This young statesman had retired, or rather had been 
driven from the ministry, and was then in opposition ; he w'as power- 
fully assisted, on this occasion, by Mr Wedderburn, who had been re- 
turned for Richmond. In 1788 he distinguished himself by a spirited 
opposition to the expulsion of John Wilkes. In the course of the next 
year, having married Miss Betty Anne, sole daughter and heiress of 
John Dawson, Esq,, of Morley, in Yorkshire, he visited his new acqui- 
sitions in that quarter, and is said to have made a tour throughout the 
ridings, towns, and districts of that extensive county, on purpose to 
display the fervour of his patriotism, by warning the electors ** of the 
danger with which they and all the fireeholders of Great Britain were 
threatened, on account of the late unconstitutional, corrupt decision of 
the house of commons, in the affair of the Middlesex election." But 
when Wilkes afterwards moved to rescind this vote, Wedderburn, who 
was then in oflice, remained mute. 

On the 9th of May, 1770, he uttered a very animated philippic 
against Lord Clare, afterwards Earl Nugent, whom he accused of “ the 
most marked inconsistency between conduct and opinion." “ From the 
short time it took his lordship and some other great ministers to settle 
these contrarieties," he added, *Mt w'as evident that the concealed 
authors of the present system of American measures had the address to 
unite persons and parties of the most contradictory opinions ; and such 
being the case, he trusted it would likewise unite their opponents to 
pursue one steady plan of action, that of preventing the impending ruin 
of thb country, by the total loss of its American dominions." He pre- 
dicted, that by the measures then pursuing, America, which in the 
reign of George II. constituted a part of the British empire, would in 
the reign of George III. be dissevered from it; as for the colonies, they 
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had already ceased to be British dominions, and were now no more so 
than Calais, which, as well as they, was once an English province.” 
He then alluded to the recent creation of a new office, that of secretary 
of state for the colonies, which he insisted could never be legally nor 
constitutionally done and he concluded by observing, “ that the pre- 
cedent quoted from the reign of Edward VI. was a miserable pretext 
for evading a positive law, with the dark design of placing a fevourite 
and obsequious willing slave at the bead of the American department.” 

On the death of his friend Grenville, however, in 1770, the intensity 
of Mr Wedderburn’s patriotism appears to have cooled; for in the 
course of Hilary terra, 1771, he accepted the office of solicitor-general 
to the king and cofferer to her majesty. In the course of the next ses- 
sion we find him supporting the royal marriage bill. In 1773 he 
shielded Lord Hillsborough, whom he himself had before assailed, from 
the attacks of his adversaries, respecting the Carib lands in the island of 
St Vincent, and assisted Lord North in his bill for new-modelling the 
East India compan}^ — ^the fruitful parent of Mr Fox’s, Mr Pitt’s,, the 
declaratory, the explanatory, and some scores of acts of parliament. 

On the 9th of March, 1774, the premier having moved several reso- 
lutions relative to the right of the legislature of Great Britain to bind 
America in all cases whatsoever, Mr Solicitor-general defended these 
propositions, in a most eloquent speech, and at the same time recom- 
mended some law which would effectually punish the authors and ac- 
tors in the late riot at Boston ; in consequence of which, the Boston 
Port, the administration of justice, the Quebec, the prohibitive, and the 
capture bills, were all severally enacted and carried into effect. It is at 
least candid to believe that Mr Wedderburn, upon this occasion, was 
actuated by the purest motives, and that a change so sudden, a conver- 
sion so instantaneous, originated in the most profound conviction. His 
enemies, however, were bitter in their resentment, and so illiberal in 
their animosity, that they would not allow the intervention of any one 
honourable principle. They carried their hatred to such a length, that 
they attacked his principles, bis profession, and even his country. 
They observed, that while in opposition, he had frankly predicted the 
ruin like to ensue, in consequence of a contest with America; and 
yet, no sooner had he been invested with the office of solicitor-general, 
than he aided the minister in all his acts; and thus assisted with all his 
might to realize his own prophecy, that the American colonies would 
in the reign of George III. be dissevered from the British empire.” 

Having complained, in the course of a reply — Feb. 6th, 1775 — “ that 
the rebellious disposition of the Americans had been encouraged by 
those who avowed their cause in England,” Colonel Barre immediately 
rose to answer him: ‘'He allowed the Americans might well be en- 
couraged by their confidence in having friends at home, when they re- 
collected that the honourable gentleman’s voice was made hoarse in 
condemning the measures of this country towards America ; and had 
never been louder than in his invective against Lord Hillsborough — 
the then secretary of state — ^for the letter which he insisted deserved 
impeachment.” 

Having in the course of the same session entered into an elaborate 
defence of the measure of garrisoning Gibraltar and Minorca with 
Hanoverians, founded on the precedent that foreign troops bad been 
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introduced into the kingdom without the consent of parliament, and 
moved the previous question, he was replied to by Burke, who observed, 
That the learned gentleman had ransacked history, statutes, and jour- 
nals, and had taken a very long journey — as vas usual with him — 
through which he did not wish to follow him ; but he was always glad 
to meet him on his return home. Let us — said he — strip off this 
learned foliage entirely from his argument ; let us unswathe this Egyp- 
tian coi^pse, and bereave it of its salt, gum, and mummy, and see what 
sort of a dry skeleton it is underneath — nothing but a precedent I The 
gentleman asserts that a bill only can declare the consent of parlia- 
ment, — not an address, — not a resolution of the house ; yet he thinks 
that a resolution of the house would, in this case, be better than a bill 
of indemnity ; so that we hnd a bill is nothing, a resolution is nothing,— » 
nay, I fear our liberty is nothing; and that ere long our rights, free- 
dom, and spirit, nay, this house itself, will vanish in a previous question.” 

In respect to his profession it was observed, in the periodical pro- 
ductions of the day, “ that the patriotism of a lawyer is always pro- 
blematical,” and that “ having been accustomed, in the courts below, to 
plead for or against, according to his brief, he bad carried the same 
facility of disposition up stairs with him.” His early education was 
also said to have been unfavourable to liberty; he had been bred to the 
practice of a jurisprudence bottomed on civil law, — at a tribunal 
founded on a French model, — and in a country where there was no 
grand jury in any or jury at all in civil cases; ’while in criminal ones 
unanimity was not required. 

The following sketch of Wedderburn appeared in 1777: ‘<Mr So- 
licitor-general, it must be confessed, is a correct, methodical, plausible 
speaker. His matter is always judiciously selected, and well-arranged. 
It has the air of logical justness and argumentative precision. He 
never rambles from his subject from a want of redundancy of matter. 
His oratory is usually chaste, his pronunciation distinct, his emphasis 
well-placed, and his voice w^ell-managed. He is fond of detail, and 
conveys it to his auditom in a clear, unembarrassed, comprehensive 
manner. His language, though sometimes stiff, and approaching to 
that of a law-pedant, is always nervous, technical, and pointed ; and- he 
has one advantage over almost every man in either house, which is, 
though his speeches bear the appearance of uncommon industrj^ and 
great art, yet he speaks with so much fluency, avoiding the extremes of 
a rapid utterance, or of hesitation and absence of mind,* that every 
thing he offers seems to flow from a knowledge of the subject, well- 
digested, and leading directly to the clearest principles of self-conviction 
and self-approbation. With all this high cultivation, the joint effect of 
a good deal of judgment and immense labour, the soil which he has 
thus so studiously sought to impi ove, is far from being naturally fertile. 
His talents are restrained within narrow bounds, — we mean in point of 
native oratory. He never reaches the heart ; nor makes a single prose- 
lyte to his opinions through that channel, like several others of his co- 
temporaries we could mention. His logic is strongly tinctured with so- 
phism ; and his arguments, like several others, not occupying respon- 
sible offices, thick sown with confident assertions, confident predictions, 
and confident promises, never meant to be fulfilled, but merely to an- 
swer the temporary purposes of debate.” 
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In Trinity term, 1778, Mr Wedderburn was nominated attorney- 
general, in consequence of the elevation of Lord Thurlow to the chan- 
cery bench, of which his former colleague had now also a nearer view 
than before. In this situation — notwithstanding the critical posture of 
the times might as usual be pleaded — it does not appear he exercised 
the oflSce of prosecutor for the crown with any extraordinary degree of 
asperity. On the contrary, we believe, that when compared with any 
of his successors, his official conduct was mild and meritorious. In the 
mean time he persevered in supporting the measures of Lord North, 
which were intended to reduce America to a state of unconditional 
submission* So strenuous was the zeal of some individuals at this 
period, that they offered to subscribe money and raise regiments for 
the purpose of coercing the colonies. Mr Dunning, afterwards Lord 
Ashburton — who was considered to be the soundest constitutional law- 
yer of that day--objected to the propriety of this measure ; which was, 
however, defended by the attorney-general, on the ground, that a nega- 
tive was lodged with the parliament which could at any time interfere 
by means of the annuity mutiny bill, if necessary. 

At length the time arrived, when Mr Wedderburn was to receive an 
ample reward for all his services, as well as a remuneration for the 
abuse which had been so copiously lavished upon him ; for in Trinity 
term, 1780, he was nominated to the important office of chief-justice of 
tlie common pleas. On this occasion he had a powerful competitor, in 
his contemporary at the bar. Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards Lord 
Grantley ; and the contest was, not unaptly, compared to tlie struggle 
between Ajax and Ulysses for the shield of Achilles. On the same 
day that he was invested with the dignity of the coif, a barony was 
cenferred on him by patent ; in consequence of which he was called to 
the house of peers, by the style and title of Alexander, Lord Lough- 
borough, Baron Loughborough in the county of Leicester. 

No sooner was his lordship invested with his new office, than an op- 
portunity unfortunately occurred for the exercise of its functions : this 
was in consequence of the riots that took place during the summer of 
1780, and were suffered, by the most culpable negligence, to attain a 
most alarming aspect. His charge to the grand jury, assembled for 
the purpose of finding the bills upon this occasion, has always been 
considered as a masterly specimen of juridical eloquence. 

While Lord Loughborough presided in the common pleas, a pro- 
digious influx of suitors crowd^ into that court ; and his lordship, in 
particular, afforded relief to a body of men who had solicited elsewhere 
either in vain or under considerable disadvantages. The class we al- 
lude to was composed of seafaring men, who, in the course of long voy- 
ages to the East Indies, America, and the coast of Africa, were not 
uufirequently exposed to cruelty and injustice on tlie part of their 
officers, while they were not always able to contend, on their return, 
with the real or supposed offenders by means of an expensive suit at 
law. Several noted cases of this kind were tried before his lordship ; 
and the damages awarded tended not a little to check brutal usage on 
the part of commanders and inferior officers. While invested with this 
office, a circumstance occurred, which was supposed to have brought 
some obloquy upon the premier of the day. This was the augmenta- 
tion of the salary of the chief-justice of the common pleas. Mr Fox, 
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who mentioned the business in the house of commons, contended that 
such a proceeding tended to violate the integrity and independence of 
the judges. It was not sufficient for this purpose that they should be 
immoveable at the pleasure of the crown ; for it ought also to be im- 
possible to seduce, or at least warp them by means of donatives. He 
therefore inferred that in this, and all similar cases, application ought 
to be made to parliament. 

Lady Loughborough having died February 15th, 1781, his lordship 
in 1782 married the honourable Charlotte Courtney. In the course of 
the same year, the seals being in abeyance, he was placed at the head 
of the commissioners appointed to transact the business of chancellor. 

No sooner had the celebrated coalition taken place, than Lord Lough- 
borough once more sided with his old friend. Lord North, — supported 
him during his short-lived administration, in conjunction with Mr 
Pox, — and ranged himself again on the side of opposition when he re- 
tired from power. In the course of the regency business he was fre- 
quently consulted. 

In 1791, we find his lordship strongly objecting to the Russian ar- 
mament. He reprobated the idea of hostilities, in the most forcible 
terms, and desired the ministry to lay their hands to their hearts, and 
say whether this was a war of the public ? Did they desire it ? On 
the contrary, "were they not already so heavily oppressed with the 
number and the weight of taxes, as to be unable to contribute any fur- 
ther to the exigencies of the government ? Look around (added he) 
for the resources ! See what petty methods had been adopted to swell 
the revenue I View the sacred deposits in the bank, which, for the first 
time in fourscore years, had become the object of finance; behold 
every avenue to industry choked with the enormity of the taxes, 
which will speedily be impossible to be borne I It was a matter of 
most serious consideration to every noble lord, by what fatality it was, 
that year after year, we were to be involved in disputes with every 
power, in every quarter of the world. Were they to travel on in this 
course of blind and irrational confidence ; yielding an implicit obedience 
to every scheme of ministers, what must be the result to the kingdom ? 
He did not hesitate to say, that this measure, unexplained as it was, 
amounted directly to an aggression against Russia ; for his majesty, it 
seems, had sent a mandate to the court of St Petersburg, to which the 
empress had not thought proper to yield. He was now to enforce that 
mandate by arms. If she persisted in refusing his mediation, the king- 
dom was either to retreat, or to follow up the imperious menace by a 
war. But it was fortunate for us that we were yet upon the brink of 
the precipice, and before we plunged into the abyss we ought to pause 
and look around us. What were the commercial and political purposes 
we had in view, to justify a breach with the empress; a breach which 
he was afraid had been widened, from the intolerable arrogance of the 
language held to her, and \rhich that high spirited princess could never 
brook? Was it intended that while the British fleet entered the Bal- 
tic, a Prussian army was to march through Livonia to the gates of St 
Petersburgh ? But if even St Petersburg!! were taken, would it end 
the war ? Would they pursue their victory to Moscow ? In short, it 
was impossible to see the end of the calamities to which this unfortu* 
nate dispute might lead.” Toward the conclusion of his speech, his 
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lordship observed, “ that he did not wish to enter into any detail or 
eulogium on the measures of the national assembly of France; but 
surely their magnanimous and truly political declaration that they 
would for ever avoid wars on speculative and theoretical points, ought 
to have suggested to us a wiser and more elevated system than that we 
had lately pursued. The revolution in France presented to us the 
means of reducing our establishments, of easing the people, and of se- 
curing to them for a series of years the blessings of peace.” 

In the course of the same year, Lord Loughborough in a long and 
able speech condemned the conduct of ministers relative to the war 
with Tippoo, ‘‘who had been stated a tyrant and a barbarian, but 
whose conduct to the troops taken at Daraporam, surpassed even the 
general notions of European politeness.” On the renewal of the ques- 
tion relative to the trid of Mr Hastings, he boldly contended, “ that 
impeachments did not abate on a dissolution,” and observed, “ that this 
was the opinion in those times when the constitution was best under- 
stood, and law prevailed. The original jurisdiction of their lordships 
was superior to the technical forms of the courts below. These abate- 
ments and discontinuances, which had their origin chiefly in the fiscal 
necessity of former times, and resulted only from the profits of the 
crown, by sending the parties back to a new suit, were now declining 
with the gradual advancement of liberty and understanding.” His 
lordship also controverted the doctrine laid down by the lord-chancel- 
lor ; and asserted that the commons did impeach in tlie name and on 
the behalf of all the people of England. He observed that every thing 
judicial was vested in the house of peers, while every thing of a legisla- 
tive nature was divided between the two ; and this it was which gave 
the poise and character to our constitution, — a monarchy something of 
aristocracy, and a sober and temperate democracy. 

An event occurred soon afrer this, which seems to have neutralized 
all his lordship’s hatred to the ministers then in power, and enabled 
him to accept a place at the council-board: — this was tlie war with 
France, which was productive of a variety of changes, both political and 
moral. Whether Lord Loughborough was actuated by a fear of revo- 
lution, combined with a salutary dread and horror of the enemy, or in- 
fluenced by the motives ascribed to him in the letters addressed by the 
earl of Lauderdale to the peers of Scotland, — is a question not easily 
to be determined. But on January 27th, 1793, his lordship was in- 
vested with the important office of lord-high-chancellor of Great Bri- 
tain, and supported the ministxy with the same share of talents and 
abilities during the French, as he had before done throughout the 
American w'ar. To him also was attributed the unfortunate declara- 
tion relative to an attempt on Dunkirk. 

On October 81st, 1795, he was by a second patent created Lough- 
borough, of Loughborough, in the county of Surrey, with remainders 
severally and successively to Sir James St Clair Erskine, Bart, and to 
John Erskine his brother.” In April 1801 he was by a third patent 
created earl of Eosslyn, in Mid LoUiian, “ with remainder to the heirs 
lawfully begotten, of the body of his sister, Lady Jane Erskine, de- 
ceased.” The Idng at the same time directed and ordained by his 
royal sign-manual, that his niece should enjoy the same place and 
precedency as the daughter of an earl. 

VI 3 k 
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Lord Rosslyn, we believe, never published but one work, to which 
his name was affixed; this made its appearance in 1793, and was en- 
titled, ‘Observations on the State of the English Prisons, and the 
means of improving them ; communicated to the Rev. Henry Zouch, a 
Justice of the Peace, by the Right Hon. Lord Loughborough, now 
Lord-high-chancellor of Great Britain.’ 

. His lordship feeling the infirmities of age coming fast upon him, re- 
tired from the post of chancellor in 1801, with a pension, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir John Scott, now Lord Eldon. By sobriety, regularity, 
and temperance, he doubtless prolonged a feeble exbtence, but at 
length died suddenly at Baileys, on January 8d, 1805, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 

His lordship never had but one child, a son, born October 2d, 1793, 
who died soon after. The earldom was therefore extinct, but the 
barony descended, in compliance with the tenor of the patent, on his 
nephew Sir James St Clair Erskine. 

According to Mr C. Bulla, his lordship w^as a great benefactor to the 
French emigrants. On being told one day that the chancellor of 
France was distressed by not being able to procure the discount of a 
foreign bill, he observed : “ The chancellor of England is the only per- 
son to whom the chancellor of France should apply to discount his bills.” 
The money was immediately sent, and Lord Rosslyn remitted annually 
to the French chancellor a sum of equal amount 


ilflatqttead Carnisallis. 

BORN A. D. 1738 . — DIED A. D. 1805 . 

The family of Cornwallis, or Comwalleys, has been settled during 
many centuries in the county of Suffolk, and appears, like many other of 
our noble houses, to have originally derived its wealth from commerce.. 
Thomas Comwalleys, to whom we trace it, was a merchant, and sheriff 
of London during the 14th century. The martial spirit which has dis- 
tinguished this frmily appears to have been elicited during the wars 
with France ; John, who accompanied the lord-high-admiral, Surrey, 
to the continent, and distinguished himself greatly before Morlaix, was 
dubbed a knight-banneret in the field of battle, in the presence of the 
whole English army. It is this promising officer, we believe, who is 
praised by Sir Richard Baker in his ‘ Chronicles of the Kings of Eng- 
land,’ for his extraordinary gallantry and good conduct. 

Charles, the sixth baron, second earl, and first Marquess Cornwallis, 
was born December 31, 1738. After receiving the necessary degree 
of instruction to enable him to be sent to a public school, he became a 
member of Eton, from which seminary he went to the university of 
Cambridge, and was entered of St John’s college, by the name and 
title of Lord Brome. Little is recorded of his early years, except that 
having, while intoxicated, told Rigby, secretary to the earl of Sandwich, 
in the pit of the opera-house, that his noble employer was a pickpocket, 
he was compelled to atone for his offence, by making an apology in 
Hyde park the next morning. He obtained a stand of colours when 
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seventeen or eighteen years of age, and was soon after raised to the 
rank of lieutenant, and became a captain in Craufurd’s light infantry 
by the time he had attained his twentieth year. 

His birth, rank, and connexions in life, of course opened the way for 
him to very rapid advancement, and accordingly we find him, in 1761, 
acting under the marquess of Granby, as one of his aides-de-camp, with 
the rank of major. In consequence of his good conduct, he was soon 
after promoted to be lieutenant-colonel of the 12th regiment of foot, 
and on his return was appointed aid-de-camp to the king, which gave 
him the rank of colonel in the line. Anterior to this he had obtained 
a seat in the house of commons for his patrimonial borough of Eye. 
On the demise of his father, in 1762, he of course vacated his seat in 
the house of commons, and became an earl of Great Britain. Three 
years after, he was appointed one of the lords of the bed-chamber. In 
1766 he received a regiment, — ^the 83d foot; on the 14th of July, 1768, 
he married Jemima, daughter of James Jones, Esq., by whom he had 
two children. 

Lord Cornwallis at an early period of life displayed the independence 
of his character, for he carefully and judiciously distinguished between 
his duties as a peer of parliament, and his professional avocations as an 
officer in the army. From the very beginning he exhibited the greatest 
reluctance to the contest with our colonies in America ; and he was 
one of four peers who joined Earl Camden in opposing the bill for ex- 
tending the legislative power of Great Britain to our transatlantic pro- 
vinces. It was on this measure that Mansfield, the chief-justice, is said 
to have sneeringly observed, Poor Camden could only get four boys 
to join him In the case of Wilkes, the subject of this memoir pro- 
tested against the vote by which privilege was taken away in the ease 
of libel. But notwithstanding Lord Cornwallis had set his face against 
those coercive measures which led to the ftital contest with America, 
he yet deemed it his duty to repair thither when called upon in an offi- 
cial capacity. Accordingly, no sooner was his regiment ordered for 
embarl^tion, than he took leave of a most virtuous and afiectionate 
wife, who, through the intervention of his uncle, Frederic Cornwallis, 
archbishop of Canterbury, had obtdned for him the king’s special leave 
of absence. In 1776 we find him detached at the head of a body of 
troops against Fort Lee, with the rank of major-general. Finding that 
place evacuated, he penetrated into the country, and took possession of 
New Jersey ; but as the hearts of the people were averse to the cause, 
— which they considered as that of the British ministry rather than of 
the British nation, — ^he repaired to New York, at the end of the cam- 
paign, with the view of returning home and explaining the nature of 
those obstacles which precluded the possibility of subjugation. He was 
detained, however, by the disasters that occurred at Trenton, whither 
General Washington had repaired at a period when his army was sup- 
posed to be annihilated and his cause desperate, and by one bold and 
decisive action balanced the fate of his native country. Having col- 
lected a body of troops. Lord Cornwallis immediately marched against 
that wary commander, who no sooner received notice of his approach 
than he made preparations to decamp during the night, subsequent to 
a slight cannonade. After having surprised an American post, and 
displayed several other brave but ineffectual efforts of gallantry, Lord 
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Cornwallis embarked with the English commander-in-chief for the 
Chesapeak, and remained for some time with the body of the army 
when it had obtained possession of Philadelphia, — a conquest to which 
he himself contributed not a little by his gallant conduct at the passage 
of the Brandy-wine. 

The subsequent period of the war proved uncommonly barren of in- 
cident : having, however, in the mean while, acquired the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, he embarked under Sir Harry Clinton — ^who had suc- 
ceeded Lord Howe — ^for Charlestown, which soon after surrendered to 
his Britannic majesty’s arms. The command of the whole province of 
South Carolina now devolved upon him ; but by this time the war had 
become hopeless, for Burgoyne had surrendered at Saratoga, and the 
king of France was immediately after prevailed upon to declare himself 
the ally of the United States. No sooner did General Gates learn that 
so important a city as Charlestown had fallen into the hands of the 
English, than, alarmed for the fate of the Southern states, he imme- 
diately collected a body of troops, and advanced against the victors. 
This officer, who had already overcome one army, flattered himself with 
the hopes of being able to surprise another; but he was mistaken, for 
Lord Cornwallis, instead of waiting for, advanced against him with an 
inferior force ; after a sharp but ineflectual discharge of musketry, the 
English advanced with fixed bayonets, and broke and routed the enemy ; 
seven pieces of cannon, a multitude of baggage-waggons, and a thou- 
sand prisoners, served in a military point of view to palliate the con- 
vention of Saratoga. Yet, on the other hand, abstracted from the par- 
ticular merits of the army, our victory served only to perpetuate the 
delusion at home, and Anally led to the most fatal as well as melancholy 
results. The enemy having been thus driven out of the province, the 
victorious general was occupied during a considerable period in arrang- 
ing its administration, and regulating the diflerent departments, so as 
to render South Carolina once more a British colony. It was upon this 
occasion that he first developed those powers for the management of 
civil aflairs which afterwards constituted so conspicuous a feature in his 
character. 

Congress having recalled General Gates, General Greene was de- 
spatched with a view of restoring the province to the dominion of the 
United States. It was with thb view the latter advanced with, a for- 
midable body of troops; but he w'as met, and beaten in a decisive en- 
gagement, at Guildford Court-house. The British commander, flattered 
by this new success, now determined to act on the oflensive. He ac- 
cordingly took the necessary measures on purpose to form a junction 
with Arnold, who, having declared for the English, had become one of 
the most formidable partizans with whom America had now to contend. 
This having been accordingly eflected by means of Simcoe and Tarle- 
ton, it was hoped that they would be able, with their joint forces, to 
capture the Marquess de la Fayette, who had unsheathed the maiden- 
sword of a French noble in behalf of American liberty. But this being 
found impossible in consequence of his sudden retreat, Lord Cornwallis 
withdrew, and soon unhappily found that this very fate was reserved 
for himself and the troops under his command. By an unfortunate 
series of events, supplies having failed, and a retreat being considered 
as impossible, this gallant commander was at length obliged to capita- 
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late at Yorktown. The following is a copy of a letter from Earl Corn- 
wallis to Sir Henry Clinton on this occasion ; — 

** York Town, Virginia, October 20M, 1781. 

Sib, — I have the mortification to inform your Excellency, that I 
have been forced to give up the posts of York and Gloucester, and to 
surrender the troops under my command, by capitulation, on the 19th 
instant, as prisoners of war, to the combined forces of America and 
France. 

“ I never saw this post in any very favourable light : but when I 
found I was to be attacked in it in so unprepared a state, by so power- 
ful an army and artillery, nothing but the hopes of relief would have 
induced me to attempt its defence ; for I would either have attempted 
to escape to New York by rapid marches from the Gloucester side, 
immediately on the arrival of General Washington’s troops at Williams- 
burgh, or I would, notwithstanding the disparity of numbers, have at- 
tacked them in the open field, where it might have been just possible 
that fortune would have favoured the gallantry of the handful of troops 
under my command : but being assured by your Excellency’s letters, 
that every possible means would be tried by the navy and army to re- 
lieve us, 1 could not think myself at liberty to venture upon either of 
these desperate attempts ; therefore, after remaining for two days in a 
strong position, in front of tills place, in hopes of being attacked, upon 
observing that the enemy were taking measures which could not fail of 
turning my left flank in a short time, and receiving on the second even- 
ing your letter of the 12th of September, informing me that the relief 
would sail about the 5th of October, I withdrew wdthin the works on 
the night of the 29th of September, hoping, by the labour and firmness 
of the soldiers, to protract the defence until you could arrive. Every 
thing was to be expected from the firmness of the troops ; but every 
disadvantage attended their labour, as the work was to be continued 
under the enemy’s fire, and our stock of entrenching tools, which did 
not much exceed four hundred when we began to work, in the latter 
end of August, was now much diminished. 

‘‘ The army broke ground on the night of the 30th, and constructed 
on that night and the two following days and nights, which, with some 
works that had belonged to our outward position, occupied a gorge 
between two creeks or ravines, which came from the river on each side 
of the town. On the night of the 6th of October they made their first 
parallel, extending from its right on the river to a deep ravine on the 
left, nearly opposite to the centre of this place, and embracing our 
whole left, at the distance of six hundred yards. Having perfected this 
parallel, their batteries opened on the evening of the 9th, against our 
left; and other batteries fired at the same time against a redoubt, over 
a creek, on our right, and defended by about one hundred and twenty 
men of the 23d regiment and maiines, who maintained that place with 
uncommon gallantry. The fire continued incessant, firom heavy can- 
non, and from mortars and howitzers, throwing shelb from eight to 
sixteen inches, until all our guns on the left were silenced, our work 
much damaged, and our loss of men considerable. 

^^On the night of the 11th they began their second paraUel, about 
throe hundred yards nearer to us,” &c. drc. &c. 
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After detailing the particulars of an attempt to escape, by means of 
sixteen boats, to the Gloucester side, in consequence of the progress of 
the enemy, Lord Cornwallis proceeds as follows : — 

“ Our works in the mean time were going to ruin, and not being able 
to strengthen them by abbatis, nor in any other manner than by a slight 
fraizing, which the enemy’s artillery were demolishing whenever they 
fired, my opinion entirely coincided with that of the engineer and prin- 
cipal officers of the army, that they were in many places assailable in 
the forenoon, and that by the continuance of the same fire for a few 
hours longer they would be in such a state as to render it desperate, 
with our numbers, to attempt to maintain them. We at that time could 
not fire a single gun ; only one eight inch, and a little more than a 
hundred cohorn shells remained ; a diversion by the French ships of 
war that lay at the mouth of York river was also to be expected. Our 
numbers had been diminished by the enemy’s fire, but particularly by 
sickness ; and the strength and spirits of those in the works were much 
exhausted by the fatigue of constant watching and unremitting duty. 

“ Under dl these circumstances, I thought it would have been wan- 
ton and inhuman to the last degree to sacrifice the lives of this small 
body of gallant soldiers, who had ever behaved with so much fidelity 
and courage, by exposing them to an assault which, from the numbers 
and precaution of the enemy, could not fail to succeed. I therefore pro- 
posed to capitulate; and I have the honour to enclose to your Excel- 
lency the copy of the correspondence between General Washington and 
me on that subject, and the terms of the capitulation agreed on,” &c. 

But the capture of a second army did not put an end to the contest ; 
and it might have been as long and as inveterate perhaps as that waged 
by Spain against Holland, had not the minority in parliament at length 
triumphed, and Lord North been forced to resign all those official situ- 
ations which had enabled him to continue the struggles in express op- 
position to the wishes of the people. 

Lord Cornwallis was well-received on his* return to England, where 
he soon after obtained the honourable and respectable situation of Con- 
stable of the Tower. During the interval of peace that followed the 
American war, the noble earl may be said to have remained in a state 
of domestic privacy, if this, can be properly observed of a man who, in 
addition to the duties of a legislator, was invested with an important 
official employment. He, however, was destined soon after to be again 
called into a more public line of action, and this too in a difierent hemi- 
sphere to that on which he had hitherto distinguished himself. 

The East India company, from factors, had become sovereigns in 
India, and at this period may be said to have possessed more subjects 
than the king of Great Britain, under whom they held their charter. 
But as the possessions extended their difficulties increased ; and while 
they were threatened on one hand with a combination of the native 
princes, they were supposed, on the other, to sufier not a little from 
the peculations and mismanagement of their own servants. To remedy 
these evils, it was determined by the government, if possible, to select 
a chief, who, to military talents, added a knowledge of business, and 
united with an unimpeachable integrity, a firmness of conduct that 
might atone, and at the same time appal abuse and defy treachery. It 
was on this occasion that the eyes of all men were turned on Lord 
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Cornwallis, who was accordingly nominated to the important situation 
of governor-general of Bengal. 

On his arrival, he commenced his labours by carrying on the most 
difficult and dangerous of all wars, — ^that waged against abuse, mis- 
management, and corruption. While occupied in useful and important 
reforms, Tippoo Sultan, who had been intriguing at the durbars of the 
neighbouring princes in Asia, and had also entered into a correspond- 
ence with the court of France, commenced his intended operations by 
an attack on one of our allies. 

The Madras government, from its proximity to the scene of action, 
w'as at first intrusted with the management of the war ; but no sooner 
did affairs begin to assume a serious aspect than the governor-general 
took the field in person, toward the latter end of 1790. Having now 
assumed the command of the grand army, and formed a confederacy of 
the country-powers, he determined to carry hostilities into the domi- 
nions of Mysore, with a view of preventing those dangerous inroads 
which had taken place during the reign of Hyder Ally. To effect this, 
it was necessarj^ to enter either through the Barampal valley or the 
Muglee pass ; and the latter was pitched upon. Tippoo, thus taken by 
surprise, did not appear with his troops until the British army was almost 
in sight of Bangalore, the fort of which was invested, and taken after a 
short siege, while the town was stormed in the course of the succeeding 
day. After his junction with the Nizam, the governor-general marched 
against Seringapatam, but partly in consequence of a deficiency in re- 
spect to provisions, and partly from the season of the year, he was 
obliged to desist. Nay, so critical had his situation become, that he 
was obliged to destroy his battering train, and retire to Bangalore, in 
the neighbourhood of which he was joined by a large body of Mah- 
rattahs. 

The triumph of Tippoo — ^if triumph it could be called — ^was not, 
however, of long duration ; for, on the return of spring, Lord Corn- 
wallis again appeared before the capital of Mysore, and obliged the 
sultan, by a treaty dated March I9th, 1792, to accede to the most 
humiliating terms ; for half of his dominions were ceded to the English 
and their allies, while a large portion of treasure was stipulated for, and 
two of the young princes were delivered up as hostages for the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. 

On his return Earl Cornwallis was created a marquess, and nomi- 
nated to the important office of master-general of the ordnance, in con- 
sequence of which he had a seat in the cabinet. But he did not re- 
main long in England, for by this time the affairs of Ireland began to 
assume a very melancholy aspect, and the inhabitants — ^who had de- 
manded and been denied Catholic emancipation by the very ministers 
who afterwards resigned because they could not accomplish that mea- 
sure, too tardily acceded to on their part — ^were not likely to be con- 
ciliated by free quarters and military executions. On the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis, in 1798, a new system was adopted ; for, although 
bred to arms from his youth, his noble heart had ever been averse from 
blood and proscription. A few days after being invested with the vice- 
royal dignity, he informed the house of commons by a message, that he 
had his majesty’s orders to acquaint them, that he had signified his 
gracious intention of granting a general pardon for aU offences com- 
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mitted previously to a certain time, upon such conditions and with such 
exceptions as might be compatible with the public safety/* and it was 
very properly added, that these offers of mercy were not to preclude 
measures of vigour against the obstinate/* 

Soon after this proposition, which gained the hearts while it dis- 
armed the hands of the chief insurgents, a body of about 900 French 
troops were landed from three frigates at Killala bay, in the county of 
Mayo. General Humbert, leaving a small garrison under Colonel 
Charost behind him, clothed and armed a few of the natives who bad 
repaired to his standard, and then marched to Castlebar, where he de- 
feated a body of troops posted there. Amidst the consternation occa- 
sioned by his victory he advanced to Tuam. But his prosperous career 
was instantly put a stop to by the lord-lieutenant, who advanced by 
forced marches, and having come up with the rear of the retreating 
enemy at Ballinamuck, the French surrendered, after having been some 
little time in possession of Connaught. 

Soon after this the English ministers conceived the idea of an union 
with Ireland, and that measure was carried into execution during the 
viceroyship of Marquess Cornwallis : it has been denied, however, and 
bis character seems fully to justify the supposition, that he had any 
share in those corrupt schemes said to be recurred to for insuring an 
event so highly desirable of itself, and which such a crooked policy could 
alone render disgusting. 

In 1801, after a residence of three years in Ireland, his lordship re- 
signed his high office, and was succeeded by the earl of Hardwicke. 
As he bad now attained the sixty-third year of his age, it was supposed 
that the Marquess Cornwallis, after negotiating the definitive treaty of 
peace at Amiens, March 22d, 1802, would spend the remainder of his 
life in his native country. But it was otherwise decreed ; for the affairs 
of the East India company became embarrassed as usual by new ac- 
qubitions, and our territorial possessions in Asia required the presence 
of a nobleman distinguished alike for his integrity and moderation. In 
1805 he accordingly repaired thither a second time, in quality of gov • 
emor-general, and commander-in-chief of hb majesty’s and the com- 
pany’s land-forces. After having made a variety of arrangements, 
tending to introduce economy into the civil department, he determined 
to place himself at the head of the army, in order, by an union of firm- 
ness and conciliation, to attain, what w'as always the end and aim of all 
hb labours, an honourable peace. But his constitution had been by 
this time undermined by bodily fatigues, mental exertions, and perhaps 
abo by the extremities of heat and cold in two dbtant quarters of the 
globe ; his digestive powers in particular failed him in an extraordinary 
degree, and he was obliged to perform hb journey by slow and easy 
stages. Nature, at length, became so completely exhausted, that he 
di^ on the 5th of October, 1805, at Ghazepoor, in the province of 
Benares, before he was able to reach the head-quarters. 

He was buried with great pomp. Minute guns, to the number of 
sixty-six, corresponding with the years of his age, were fired from the 
ramparts of Fort William, and a studied eulogium published in an 
extraordinaiy gazette. The inhabitants of the other presidencies also 
endeavoured, by every mark of esteem, to testify their regard : those 

Calcutta voted a mausoleom, and those of Bombay a statue. 
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Thus died Charles, Marquess Cornwallis, a nobleman whose name 
will be long remembered in the remotest portions of Asia, not as a mer- 
ciless and unprincipled spoiler, but as a man who practised all the ohices 
of humanity, and a governor who, while he supported the interests of 
his own country, forgot not the claims and pretensions of the native 
princes. All persons and ail parties concurred in lamenting the death 
of a chief who, in his own person, so eminently combined the remote 
and too often discordant qualities of a statesman and a general, and on 
no occasion prostituted his authority to the dishonour of the British 
name. Napoleon Bonaparte, in his conversations with Barry O’Meara, 
declared that Lord Cornwallis, by his integrity, fidelity, frankness, and 
the nobleness of bis sentiments, was the first who had impressed upon 
him a favourable opinion of Englishmen. I do not believe,” said the 
ex-emperor, ^Uhat he was a man of first-rate abilities; but he had 
talent, great probity, sincerity, and never broke his word. Something 
having prevented him from attending at the Hotel de Dieu to sign the 
treaty of Amiens, pursuant to appointment, he sent word to the French 
ministers that they might consider it completed, and that he would 
certainly execute it next morning. During the night, he received in- 
structions to object to some of the articles; disregarding which, he 
signed the treaty as it stood, observing that his government, if dissatis- 
fied, might refuse to ratify it ; but that having once pledged his word, 
he felt bound to abide by it. — ^ There was a man of honour I' added 
Napoleon, ^ a true Englishman T 

l^oratto, Fistottiit Nffeom 

BORN A.D. 1758 . DIED A. D. 1805 . 

Horatio Nelson was born at Burnham-Thorpe, a village in Nor- 
folk, of which his father was rector. His health was feeble during 
childhood, but he exhibited early traces of tliat daring and inflexible 
spirit by which he was afterwards so eminently distinguished. At the 
age of twelve he made a voyage, in a merchantman, to the West Indies, 
and on his return was received on board the Triumph, a guard-ship in 
the Thames, commanded by his uncle. In 1772 he accompanied Cap- 
tain Phipps's expedition of discovery in the Northern seas. He next 
served on board the Seahorse on the East India station. After hold- 
ing several inferior appointments he obtained the command of a war- 
sloop in 1778; and in June 1779 attained the rank of post-captain. 
At the conclusion of the war, in 1783, Nelson went to reside at St 
Omer in France, finding bis income too limited for England. He soon, 
however, obtained an appointment to the Boreas of twenty-eight guns, 
in which he proceeded to the West India station ; and in 1787 he mar- 
ried, at Nevis, a physician’s widow. 

In 1793 he obtained the command of the Agamemnon of sixfy-four 
guns, in which charge he^ highly distinguished himself at the taking of 
Toulon and the siege of Bastia. The victory ofiP Cape St Vincent, on the 
13th of February, 1797, was mainly owing to Nelson’s unparalleled 
bravery and audacity. Disobeying the admiral’s signals, he bore gal- 
lantly down upon seven of the enemy’s fleet ; on being asked if he had 
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reckoned them, replied, “ No ; it will be time enough to do that when 
they have struck.” After having attacked the Santissima Trinidada of 
one hundred and thirty-six guns, he passed on to the San Nicholas of 
eighty guns, and, compelling her to surrender, proceeded from her deck 
to board the San Josef of one hundred and twelve guns, which speedily 
submitted. For his brilliant services on this occasion, he was made a 
knight of the Bath, rear-admiral of the Blue, and appointed to the chief 
command of the inner squadron at the blockade of Cadiz ; where he 
was attacked one night in his barge, by a Spanish launch, which, how- 
ever, although her crew amounted to double the number of his own, he 
succeeded in taking. In the following July he commanded the expe- 
dition sent against Santa Cruz ; while heading a midnight attack on the 
mole, he received a shot in his elbow which compelled him to return to 
his ship ; and the expedition entirely failed in its object. On his return 
to England, however, he was presented with the freedom of the cities of 
London and Bristol ; and on account of his having been compelled to 
suffer the amputation of his arm, obtained a pension of £1,000 per 
annum. 

In 1798 he hoisted his flag on board the Vanguard, and was de- 
tached by Earl St Vincent to watch the enemy’s fleet in Toulon. 
While proceeding thither, he narrowly escaped shipwreck in the gulf of 
Lyons, and the French armament in the meanwhile put to sea. Nelson 
followed in search of them, and after much inquiry, on the 1st of Au- 
gust, 1798, discovered the enemy. It had been his practice, during 
the whole of his cruise, whenever the weather and circumstances would 
permit, to have his captains on board the Vanguard, where he fully de- 
veloped to them his own ideas of the different and best modes of attack, 
and such plans as he proposed to execute upon falling in with the ene- 
my, whatever their position or situation might be. With the masterly 
ideas of their admiral, therefore, on the subject of naval tactics, every 
one of the captains of his squadron was most thoroughly acquainted; 
and upon surveying the situation of the enemy, they knew with preci- 
sion what were the ideas and intentions of their commander, without 
the aid of any further instructions, by which means signals became al- 
most unnecessary, much time was saved, and the attention of every 
captain could almost undistractedly be paid to the conduct of his own 
particular ship. 

Had he fellen in with the French fleet at sea, that he might make 
the best impression upon any part of it that might appear the most vul- 
nemble, or the most eligible for attack, he divided his force into three 
sub-squadrons, two of which were to attack the ships of war, while the 
third was to pursue the transports, and to sink and destroy as many as 
it could. The destination of the French armament was involved in 
doubt and uncertainty ; but it forcibly struck Nelson, that, as it was 
commanded by the man whom the French had dignifled with the title 
of the * Conqueror of Italy,’ and as he had with him a very large body 
of troops, an expedition had been planned, which the land-force might 
execute without the aid of their fleet, should the transports be permitted 
to make their escape, and reach in safety their place of rendezvous ; it 
therefore became a material consideration with the admiral, so to ar- 
range his force, as at once to engage the whole attention of their ships 
of war, and at the same time materially to annoy and injure their con- 
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voy. It is unnecessary to explain his projected mode of attack at an- 
chor, as that was minutely and precisely executed in the action which 
we now come to describe. These plans, however, were formed two 
months before an opportunity presented itself of executing any of 
them, and the advantage now was, that they were familiar to the under- 
standing of every captain in the fleet The Pharos of Alexandria was 
seen at noon on the 1st of August. The Alexander and Swiftsure had 
been detached a head on the preceding evening to reconnoitre the ports 
of Alexandria, while the main body of the squadron kept in the offlng. 
The enemy’s fleet was first discovered by the Zealous, Captain Hood, 
v/ho immediately communicated by signal the number of ships, sixteen, 
lying at anchor in line-of-battle, in a bay upon the larboard bow, which 
was afterwards found to be Aboukir bay. The admiral hauled his 
wind that instant, a movement which was immediately observed and 
followed by the whole squadron ; and at the same time he recalled the 
Alexander and Swiftsure. The wind was at this time N.N.W. and 
blew what seamen called a fop-gallant breeze. The admiral then made 
the signal to prepare for battle, and intimated that it was his intention 
to attack the enemy’s van and centre as they lay at anchor, and ac- 
cording to the plan before developed. His idea in this disposition of 
his force was, first, to secure the victory, and then to make the most of 
it as circumstances might permit A bower cable of each ship was 
immediately got out abaft, and bent forward. We continued,” says 
an eye-witness, carrying sail, and standing in for the enemy’s fleet in 
a close line of battle. As the officers of our squadron were totally un- 
acquainted with Aboukir bay, each ship kept sounding as she stood in. 
‘The enemy appeared to be moored in a strong and compact line of 
battle, close in with the shore, — ^their line describing an obtuse angle 
in its form, flanked by numerous gun-boats, four frigates, and a battery 
of guns and mortars on an island in their van. This situation of the 
enemy seemed to secure to them the most decided advantages, as they 
had nothing to attend to but their artillery, in their superior skill in the 
use of which the French so much pride themselves, and to which indeed 
their splendid series of land-victories was in general chiefly to be im- 
puted, The position of the enemy presented the most formidable ob- 
stacles : but the admiral viewed these with the eye of a seaman deter- 
mined on attack; and it instantly struck his eager and penetrating 
mind, that where there was room for an enemy’s ship to swing, there 
was room for one of ours to anchor. No further signal was necessary 
than those which had already been made. The admiral’s designs were 
as fully known to his whole squadron, as was his determination to con- 
quer or perish in the attempt. The Goliath and Zealous had the 
honour to lead inside, and to receive the flrst fire from the van-ships of 
the enemy, as well as from the batteries and gun-boats with which 
their van was strengthened. These two ships, with the Orion, Auda- 
cious, and Theseus, took their stations inside the enemy’s line, and 
were immediately in close action. The Vanguard anchored the first on 
the outer side of the enemy, and was opposed within half-pistol shot to 
Le Spartiate, the third in the enemy’s line. In standing in, our lead- 
ing ships were unavoidably obliged to receive into their bows the 
whole fire of the broadsides of the French line, until they could take 
their respective stations; and it is but justice to observe, that the enemy 
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received us with great firmness and deliberation, no colours having 
been hoisted on either side, nor a gun fired, till our van-ships were 
within half-gun shot. At this time the necessary number of our men 
were employed aloft in furling sails, and on deck in hauling the braces, 
&C. preparatory to our casting anchor. As soon as this took place, a 
most animated fire was opened from the Vanguard, which ship covered 
the approach of those in the rear, which were following in a close line. 
The Minotaur, Defence, Bellerophon, Majestic, Swiftsure, and Alex- 
ander, came up in succession, and passing within hail of the Vanguar^, 
took their respective stations opposed to the enemy’s line. All our 
ships anchored by the stem, by which means the British line became 
inverted from van to rear. Captain Thompson of the Leander, of fifty 
guns, with a degree of judgment highly honourable to his professional 
character, advanced towards the enemy’s line on the outside, and most 
judiciously dropped his anchor athwart hawse of Le Franklin, raking her 
with great success; the shot from the Leander’s broadside, which 
passed that ship, all striking L’Orient, the flag-ship of the French com* 
mander-in-chief. 

** The action commenced at sun-set, which was at thirty-one minutes 
past six P.M., with an ardour and vigour which it is impossible to 
describe. At about seven o^clock total darkness had come on ; but the 
whole hemisphere was, with intervals, illuminated by the fire of the 
hostile fleets. Our ships, when darkness came on, had all hoisted their 
distinguishing lights, by a si^al from the admiral. The van-ship of the 
enemy, Le Guerrier, was dismasted in less than twelve minutes ; and in 
ten minutes after, the second ship, Le Conquerant, and the third, Le 
Spartiate, very nearly at the same moment were also dismasted. L’A-‘ 
quillon and Le Souverain Peuple, the fourth and fifth ships of the 
enemy’s line, were taken possession of by the British at half-past eight 
in the evening. Captain Berry at that hour sent Lieutenant Galway, 
of the Vanguard, with a party of marines, to take possession of Le Spar* 
tiate, and that ofiScer returned by the boat the French captain’s sword, 
which Captain Berry immediately delivered to the admiral, who was 
then below, in consequence of t^ severe wound which he had received 
in the head during the beat of the attack. At this time it appeared 
that victory had already declared itself in our favour ; for although 
L’Orient, L’Heureux, and Tqnnant, were not taken possession of, they 
were considered as completely in our power, which pleasing intelligence 
Captain Berry had likewise the satisfaction of communicating in person 
to the admiral. 

At ten minutes after nine, a fire was observed on board L’Orient, 
the French admiral’s ship, which seemed to proceed from the after-part 
of the cabin, and which increased with great rapidity, presently in- 
volving the whole of the after-part of the ship in flames. This circum- 
stance Captain Berry immediately communicated to the admiral, who, 
though suflPering severely from his wound, came upon deck, where the 
first consideration that struck his mind, was concern for the danger of 
so many lives ; to save as many as possible of whom^ he ordered Cap- 
tain Berry to make every practicable exertion. A boat, die only one 
that could swim, was instantly despatched from the Vanguard, and 
other ships that were in a condition to do so immediately followed the 
example; by which means, from the best possible information, the lives 
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of above seventy Frenchmen were saved. The light thrown by the 
tire of L’Orient upon the surrounding objects enabled us to perceive 
with more certainty the situation of the two fleets, the colours of both 
being clearly distinguishable. The cannonading was still partially kept 
up to leeward of the centre till about ten o’clock, when L’Orient 
blew up with a most tremendous explosion. An awful pause and 
death-like silence for about three minutes ensued, when the wreck of 
the masts, yards, drc. drc. which had been carried to a vast height, fell 
down into the water and on board the surrounding ships. A port fire 
from L’Orient fell into the main royal of the Alexander, the fire occa- 
sioned by which was however extinguished in about two minutes, by 
the active exertions of Captain Ball. After this awful scene, the firing 
recommenced with the ships to leeward of the centre till twenty minutes 
past ten, when there was a total cessation of firing for about ten 
minutes; after which it was revived till about three in the morning, 
when it again ceased. 

“ After the victory had been secured in the van, such British ships 
as were in condition to move had gone down upon the fresh ships of 
the enemy. At five minutes past five in the morning, the two rear 
ships of die enemy, Le Guilliaume Tell and the Genereux, were the 
only French ships of the line that had their colours flying. At fifty- 
four minutes past five a French frigate, L’Artemise, fired a broadside 
and struck her colours ; but such was the unwarrantable and infamous 
conduct of the French captain, that after having thus surrendered, he 
set fire to his ship, and with part of his crew, made his escape on shore. 
Another of the French frigates. La Serieuse, had been sunk by the fire 
from some of our ships ; but as her poop remained above water, her 
men were saved upon it, and were taken oflP by our boats in the morn- 
ing. The Bellerophon, whose masts and cables had been entirely shot 
away, could not retain her situation abreast of L’Orient, but had drifted 
out of the line to the lee side of the bay, a little before that ship blew 
up. The Audacious was in the morning detached to her assistance. 
At eleven o’clock, Le Genereux and Guilliaume Tell, with the two 
frigates La Justice and La Diane, cut their cables and stood out to sea, 
pursued by the Zealous, Captain Hood, who, as the admiral himself has 
stated, handsomely endeavoured to prevent their escape ; but as there 
was no other ship in a condition to support the Zealous, she was re- 
called. 

“ The whole day of the 2d was employed in securing the French 
ships that had struck, and which were now all completely in our pos- 
session, Le Tonnant and Timoleon excepted ; as these were botli dis- 
masted, and consequently could not escape, they were naturally the 
last of which we thought of taking possession. On the morning of the 
Sd, the Timoleon was set fire to, and Le Tonnant had cut her cable 
and drifted on shore; but that active oflKcer Captain Miller, of the 
Theseus, soon got her oflP again, and secured her in the British line. 
The British force engaged consisted of twelve ships of seventy-four 
guns, and the Leander of fifty. From the over-anxiety and zeal of 
Captain Trowbridge to get into action, his ship, the Culloden, in stand- 
ing in for the van of the enemy’s line, unfortunately grounded upon the 
tail of a shoal running off* from the island, on which were the mortar 
and gun-batterics of the enemy ; and notwithstanding all the exertions 
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of that able officer and his ship’s company, slie could not be got off. 
This unfortunate circumstance was severely felt at the moment by the 
admiral and all the officers of the squadron ; but their feelings were 
nothing compared to the anxiety and even anguish of mind which the 
captain of the Culloden himself experienced for so many eventful hours. 
There was but one consolation that could offer itself to him in the 
midst of the distresses of his situation — a feeble one it is true — that his 
ship served as a beacon for three other ships, viz., the Alexander, 
Theseus, and Leander, which were advancing with all possible sail set 
close in his rear, and which otherwise might have experienced a similar 
misfortune, and thus in a greater proportion still, have weakened our 
force. It was not till the morning of the 2d, that the Culloden could 
be got off, and it was found she had suffered very considerable damage 
in her bottom; that her rudder was beat off, and the crew could 
scarcely keep her afloat with all pumps going. The resources of Cap- 
tain Trowbridge’s mind availed him much, and were admirably exerted 
upon this trying occasion. In four days be had a new rudder made 
upon his own deck, which was immediately shipped ; and the Culloden 
was again in a state for actual service, though still very leaky. 

The admiral, knowing that the wounded of his own ships had been 
well taken care of, bent his first attention to those of the enemy. He 
established a truce with the commandant of Aboukir, and through him 
made a communication to the commandant of Alexandria, that it was 
his intention to allow all the wounded Frenchmen to be taken ashore to 
proper hospitals, with their own surgeons to attend them : a proposal 
which was w^ell-received by the French, and w'hich was carried into 
effect on the following day. The activity and generous consideration 
of Captain Trowbridge were again exerted at this time for the general 
good. He communicated with the shore, and had the address to pro- 
cure a supply of fresh provisions, onions, &c. which were served out to 
the sick and wounded, and which proved of essential utility. On the 
2d, the Arabs and Mamelukes, who during the battle had lined the 
shores of the bay, saw wdth transport that the victory was decisively 
ours, — an event in which they participated with an exultation almost 
equal to our own ; and on that and the two following nights, the whole 
coast and country were illuminated as far as we could see, in celebra- 
tion of our victory. This had a great effect upon the minds of our 
prisoners, as they conceived that this illumination was the consequence 
not entirely of our success, but of some signal advantage obtained by 
the Arabs and Mamelukes over Buonaparte. 

“ Although it is natural to suppose that the time and attention of the 
admiral, ahd all the officers of his squadron, were very fully employed 
in repairing the damages sustained by their own ships, and in securing 
those of the enemy, which their valour had subdued, yet the mind of 
that great and good man felt the strongest emotions of the most pious 
gratitude to the Supreme Being, for the signal success which, by his 
divine favour, had crowned his endeavours in the cause of his country, 
and, in consequence, on the morning of the 2d, he issued the following 
memorandum to the different captains of his squadron : 

* Varguabd, off the Mouth of the NUe, 2^1 day of Augustt 1798. 

* Almighty God having blessed his majesty’s arms with victory, the 
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admiral intends returning public thanksgiving for the same at two 
o’clock this day ; and he recommends every ship doing the same as soon 
as convenient. 

* To the respective Captains of the SquadronJ 

** At two o’clock accordingly on that day public service was per- 
formed on the quarter-deck of the Vanguard, by the Rev. Mr Com}^, 
the other ships following the example of the admiral, though perhaps 
not all at the same time. This solemn act of gratitude to heaven 
seemed to make a very deep impression upon several of the prisoners, 
both officers and men, some of the former of w'hom remarked, ^ that it 
was no wonder we could preserve such order and discipline, when we 
could impress the minds of our men with such sentiments after a vic- 
tory so great, and at a moment of such seeming confusion.’ On the 
same day the following memorandum was issued to all the ships, ex- 
pressive of the admiral’s sentiments of the noble exertions of the differ- 
ent officers and men of his squadron : 

* Vanguard^ 2d day of August^ 1798, off the Mouth of the Nile, 

‘ The admiral most heartily congratulates the captains, officers, sea- 
men, and marines, of the squadron he has the honour to command, on 
the event of the late action ; and he desires they will accept his most 
sincere and cordial thanks for their very gallant behaviour in this glo- 
rious battle. It must forcibly strike every British seaman, how supe- 
rior their conduct is, when in discipline and good order, to the riotous 
behaviour of lawless Frenchmen. The squadron may be assured the 
admiral will not fail, with his despatches, to represent their truly meri- 
torious conduct in the strongest terms to the commander-in-chief. 

* To the Captains of the Ships of the Squadron** 

“ Immediately after the action, some Maltese, Genoese, and Span- 
iards, who had been serving on board the French fleet, offered their 
services to ours, which were accepted ; and they expressed the greatest 
happiness at thus being freed, as they themselves said, from the tyranny 
and cruelty of the French. On the fourth day after the action. Cap- 
tain Berry of the Vanguard sailed in the Leander of fifty guns, with 
the admiral’s despatches to the commander-in-chief, Earl St Vincent, 
off Cadiz, containing intelligence of the glorious victory which he had 
obtained,” 

Nothing could surpass the national joy on Intelligence of this great 
success of our naval arms. Nelson himself was loaded with honours 
both at home and abroad. He was created a baron, with a pension of 
£2000 per annum ; he received a sword from the fleet under his com- 
mand, — a valuable piece of plate from the Turkey company, and 
another from the city of London, — and a present of £10,000 from the 
East India company. The Turkish sultan also presented him with some 
splendid gifts, and the czar of Russia, and king of Sardinia, sent him 
their respective portraits in gold boxes set with diamonds. 

On the seventeenth day after the battle, Nelson set sail for Naples, 
then threatened by the French. The Neapolitan court w'as ultimately 
compelled to take refuge in Palermo, where the presence of a British 
naval force under Nelson afforded them protection. This was the most 
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inglorious period of our naval hero s life ; it was at this time he formed 
that intimacy with Lady Hamilton which sullied both his public honour^ 
and private faith* By the king of Naples Nelson was created duke of 
Bronte, with a revenue of about jBdOOO a-year. From Italy Nelson 
returned, through Germany, to England, where he was received by his 
countrymen with rapturous enthusiasm. 

In March, 1801, he sailed for the Baltic, as second in command 
under Sir Hyde Parker; and on the 2d of April he conducted the 
attack on the Danish fleet at Copenhagen. Nothing could be more 
formidable than the means of defence which the Danes had collected, 
or more gallant than the style in which they employed them ; but the 
ardour of British seamen, guided by the skill and determined courage 
of Nelson, overcame all opposition, and, after several hours’ bard fight- 
ing, his Danish majesty agreed to an armistice of fourteen weeks, during 
which the treaty of armed neutrality, so far as related to Denmark, was 
of course suspended. In the heat of this engagement, Nelson is re- 
ported to have exclaimed : It is warm work ; this day will be the last 
to many of us ; but I would not be elsewhere for thousands I” Sir 
Hyde Parker, being prevented by the wind and tide from coming to 
his assistance, and feeling alarmed at the duration of the contest, at 
length made the signal for retreat ; but Nelson exclaimed, Leave off 
action now I d — me if I do I I have only one eye, — I have a right to 
be blind sometimes/’ Then, putting the glass to his blind eye, he 
added, I really do not see the signal.” Shortly afterwards, he vocifer- 
ated, D — the signal I — keep mine for closer battle flying I That’s the 
way I answer such signals. Nail mine to the mast I” In half an hour 
from this time the Danes began to slacken their fire, and several of their 
ships were forced to strike. Nelson, seeing that his boats were , fired 
upon when they went to take possession of the prizes, wrote a note to 
the crown-prince, stating, “ that he was commanded to spare Denmark, 
— that the line of defence which covered her shores had struck to his 
flag ; but that if the firing was continued on the part of Denmark, he 
must fire the prizes, and the crews must inevitably perish.” A wafer 
being brought, he called for sealing-wax ; but a ball struck off the head 
of the boy who was bringing the candle. Nelson, however, ordered 
another to be brought, and sealed the note with the accustomed formali- 
ties, observing, that to show confusion and want of calmness, even in 
trifles, at such a crisis, might be attended with injurious results. An 
answer consenting to a truce was returned ; and, on the 9th of April, 
Nelson landed to conclude tlie terms. On one point neither party 
would yield, and a Dane talked of renewing hostilities; ‘‘We are ready 
at a moment — ready to bombard this very night,” was the reply of 
Nelson ; and, as he passed through the state-rooms, for the purpose of ' 
discussing the subject with the crown-prince, he observed to the officer 
on whose arm he was leaning, “ Though I have only one eye, I can 
see that all this will bum well.” For bis services on this occasion, 
Nelson had the title of Viscount conferred upon hina. 

Early in 1803 Nelson was appointed to the command of the Medi- 
terranean fleet. He took his station off Toulon, and watched the French 
fleet in that harbour from May 1808 to March. 1805. On the 81st of 
the latter month the enemy got to sea unobserved, and, passing the 
straits of Gibraltar, effected a junction with the Spanish fleet at Cadiz. 
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Nelson was now employed to pursue, and, if possible, bring them to an 
action. On the 14th of September his lordship embarked on board the 
Victory in Portsmouth harbour, and on the following day sailed for the 
coast of Spain. The following letter, written by Nelson shortly before 
his embarkation, to his friend Alexander Davison, £sq«, is eminently 
characteristic of the man and the hero : Day by day, my dear friend, 
I am expecting the fleet to put to sea, every day, hour, and moment ; 
and you may rely, that if it is within the power of man to get at them, 
that it shall be done ; and I am sure that all my brethren look to that 
day as the finish of our laborious cruise. The event no man can say 
exactly, but I must think, or render great injustice to those under me, 
that, let the battle be when it may, it will never have been surpassed. 
My shattered frame, if I survive that day, will require rest, and that is 
all I shall ask for. If I fall on such a .glorious occasion, it shall be my 
pride to take care that my friends shall not blush for me — these things 
are in the hands of a wise and just Providence, and his will be done. 
I have got some trifle, thank God, to leave to those I hold most dear, 
and 1 have taken care not to neglect it Do not think I am low-spirited 
on this account, or fancy any thing is to happen to me ; quite the con- 
trary. My mind is calm, and I have only to think of destroying our 
inveterate foe. I have two frigates gone for more information, and we 
all hope for a meeting with the enemy. Nothing can be finer than the 
fleet under my command. Whatever be the event, believe me ever, 
my dear Davison, your much obliged and sincere friend, — Nelson 
AND Bronte.” 

On the 6th of November the following despatch was received at the 
admiralty from Vice-admiral Collingwood : — 

‘‘Euryalus, off Cape Trafalgar, October 1806. 

Sir, — The ever-to-be-lamented death of Vice-admiral Lord-viscount 
Nelson, who, in the late conflict with the enemy, fell in the hour of 
victory, leaves to me the duty of informing my lords commissioners of 
the admiralty, that on the 19th Instant it was communicated to the 
commander-in-chief from the ships watching the motions of the enemy 
in Cadiz, that the combined fleet bad put to sea. As they sailed with 
light winds westerly, his lordship concluded their destination was the 
Mediterranean, and immediately made all sail for the Straits’ en- 
trance, with the British squadron, consisting of twenty-seven ships, 
three of them sixty-four’s, where his lordship was informed by Captain 
Blackw'ood, (whose vigilance in watching, and giving notice of the 
enemy’s movements, has been highly meritorious,) that they had not 
yet passed the Straits. 

‘‘ On Monday the 21st instant at day-light, when Cape Trafalgar 
bore E. by S. about seven leagues, the enemy was discovered six or 
seven miles to the eastward, the wind about west, and very light : the 
conimander-in-chief immediately made the signal for the fleet to bear 
up in two columns, as they are formed in order of sailing, — a mode of 
attack his lordship had previously directed, to iivoid the inconvenience 
and delay in forming a line of battle in the usual manner. The enemy’s 
line consisted of thirty-three ships, (of which eighteen were French, 
and fifteen Spanish,) commanded in chief by Admiral Villeneuve : the 
Spaniards, under the direction of Gravina, wore with their heads to the 
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nortlnvard> and formed their line of battle with great closeness and cor- 
rectness ; but as the mode of attack was unusual^ so the structure of 
their line was new> — it formed a crescent convexing to leeward, so that 
in leading down to their centre, I had both their van and rear abaft the 
beam. Before the fire opened, every alternate ship was about a cable’s 
length to windward of her second a-head and a-stern, forming a kind of 
double line ; and appeared, when on their beam, to leave a very little 
interval between them ; and this without crowding their ships. Admiral 
Villeneuve was in the Bucentaure in the centre, and the prince of As- 
turias bore Gravina’s flag in the rear; but the French and Spanish ships 
were mixed without any apparent regard to order of national squadron. 

“ As the mode of our attack had been previously determined on, and 
communicated to the flag-officers knd captains, few signals were neces- 
sary, and none were made, except to direct close order as the lines bore 
down. The commander-in-chief in the Victory led the weather-column, 
and the Royal Sovereign, which bore my flag, the lee. The action 
began at twelve o’clock, by the leading ships of the columns breaking 
through the enemy’s line, — ^the commander-in-chief about the tenth 
ship ftom the van, — the second in command about the t\rclfth from the 
rear, — cleaving the van of the enemy unoccupied ; the succeeding ships 
breaking through, in all parts, astern of their leaders, and engaging the 
enemy at the muzzles of their guns. The conflict was severe; the 
enemy’s ships were fought with a gallantry highly honourable to their 
officers, but the attack on them was irresistible, and it pleased the Al- 
mighty disposer of all events to grant his majesty’s arms a complete and 
glorious victory. About three p. m. many of the enemy’s ships having 
struck their colours, their line gave way ; Admiral Gravina, with ten 
ships joining their frigates to leeward, stood towards Cadiz. The five 
headmost ships in their van tacked, and standing to the southward, to 
windward of the British line, were engaged, and the sternmost .of them 
taken ; the others went oft, leaving to his majesty’s squadron nineteen 
ships of the line, (of which two are first-rates, the Santissima Trinidada, 
and the Santa Anna,) with three flag-officers, viz. Admiral Villeneuve, 
the commander-in-chief; Don Ignatio Maria d’Aliva, vice-admiral; 
and the Spanish rear-admiral, Don Baltazar Hidalgo Cisneros. 

After such a victory, it may appear unnecessary to enter into en- 
comiums on the particular parts taken by the several commanders ; the 
conclusion says more on the subject than 1 have language to express ; 
the spirit which animated all was the same ; w^ben all exert themselves 
zealously in their country’s service, all deserve that their high merits 
should stand recorded ; and never was high merit more conspicuous 
than in the battle I have described. The Achille, (a French seventy- 
four,) after having surrendered, by some mismanagement of the French- 
men, took Are and blew up; 200 of her men were saved by the tenders. 
A circumstance occurred during the action, which so strongly mmrks 
the invincible spirit of British seamen, w^hen engaging the enemies of 
their country, that I cannot resist the pleasure 1 have in making it 
known to their lordships. The Temeraire w^as boarded by accident, or 
design, by a French ship on one side and a Spaniard on the other; thej 
contest was vigorous ; but in the end the combined ensigns were tom 
from the poop, and the British hoisted in their places. 

Such a battle could not be fought without sustaining a great loss 
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of men. I have not only to lament, in common with the British navy 
and the British nation, in the fall of the commander4n-chief, the loss of 
a hero whose name will be immoi'tal, and his memory ever dear to his 
country; but my heart is rent with the most poignant grief for the 
death of a friend, to whom, by many years’ intimacy, and a perfect 
knowledge of the virtues of his mind, which inspired ideas superior to 
the common race of men, 1 was bound by the strongest ties of affection ; 
a grief to which even the glorious occasion in which he fell does not 
bring the consolation which perhaps it ought. His lordship received 
a musketoball in his left breast, about the middle of the action, and sent 
an officer to me immediately with his last farewell, — and soon after 
expired. I have also to lament the loss of those excellent officers, Cap- 
tains Duff of the Mars and Cooke of the Bellerophon ; I have yet heard 
of none others. 

I fear the numbers that have fallen will be found very great when 
the returns come to me ; but it having blown a gale of wind ever since 
the action, I have not yet had it in my power to collect any reports 
from the ships. The Royal Sovereign having lost her masts, except 
the tottering foremast, I called the Euryalus to me, while the action 
continued, which ship lying within hail, made my signals, — a service 
Captain Blackwood performed with great attention. After the action, 
I shifted my flag to her, that I might more easily communicate my 
orders to, and collect the ships, and towed the Royal Sovereign out to 
seaward. The whole fleet were now in a very perilous situation, — 
many dismasted, — all shattered, in thirteen fathom water off the shoals 
of Trafalgar, — and when I made the signal to prepare to anchor, few 
of the ships had an anchor to let go, their cables being shot ; but the 
same good Providence which aided us through such a day, preserved 
us in the night, by the wind shifting a few points, and drifting the ships 
off the land, except four of the captured dismasted ships, which are now 
at anchor off Trafalgar, and 1 hope will ride safe until those gales are 
over. 

<< Having thus detailed the proceedings of the fleet on this occasion, 
I beg to congratulate their lordships on a victory which, I hope, will 
add a ray to the glory of his majesty’s crown, and be attended with 
public benefit to our country. I am, &c. — C. Collingwood.” 

It appears that Nelson was veiy deeply impressed with the idea that 
this action was to be his last After all the necessary preparations for 
battle were completed, he retired to bis cabin and prepared a sort of 
testamentary document in which he recommended Lady Hamilton, and 
his adopted daughter, to the gratitude of his country. On the morn- 
ing of the 21st he put on the stars of all the different orders with which 
he had been invested ; and on his secretary and chaplain remonstrating 
with him on the additional danger to which his life would be exposed 
if he appeared on deck with these insignia visible.upon him, he replied: 

honour I gained them; and in honour I will die with them.*^ 
When Captain Blackwood took leave of him to proceed on board his 
own ship, Nelson shook him by the hand, saying, God bless you, 
Blackwood I I shall never see you again.” At a little after twelve his 
flag-ship, the Victory, opened her fire from both sides, and ran on the 
Redoubtable, from the main* top of which Nelson soon after received a 
musket-ball in the left breast, and fell. Two of his crew having lifted 
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him up, he exclaimed, “ They have done for me at last ; my back^bone 
is shot through.** Yet such was the presence of mind he still retained 
in his mortal agony that, as they were carrying him down the ladder, 
he ordered the tiller*ropes, which had been shot away, to be replaced ; 
and covered, with his handkerchief, his face and stars that the sight of 
him might not damp the spirits of the crew. On being told tliat the 
surgeon was about to examine his ivound, he said, “ It is of no use ; he 
can do nothing for me, he had better attend to others/* He then 
eagerly inquired how the day was going; and wdien informed that none 
of bis ships had struck, he said, “lama dead man ; I am going fast ; 
let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all otlier things belong- 
ing to me.** ^ He soon afterwards said, “ The pain is so great that I 
wish I was dead; — yet I should like to live a little longer I — What 
would become of poor Lady Hamilton, if she knew my situation ?’* On 
hearing that fourteen or fifteen of the enemy had struck, he directed 
his captain, Hardy, to bring the fleet to anchor. “ I suppose,** replied 
Hardj^ “ Collingwood, my dear lord, is to command.*’ “Never!” 
exclaimed Nelson, “ whilst I live.” He spoke of his interment, and 
desired to be buried by the side of his parents, unless the king should 
order differently. After having again mentioned Lady Hamilton, and 
desired Hardy to kiss bis cheek, he said to the chaplain, “ Doctor, I 
have not been a great sinner.” He then kept on repeating, “ Thank 
God, I have done my duty !** and, after having heard the last guns 
which were fired, he expired at a quarter past four o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Twenty of the enemy’s ships struck ; but some of them escaped, and 
others were destroyed. The honours and rewards that his country 
would have rejoiced to have bestowed upon him, were confeiTed upon 
his relatives. Mrs Matcham and Mi’s Bolton, his sisters, were voted 
£10,000 each ; and his elder brother, the Rev. William Nelson, D. D., 
obtained an earldom, with a grant of £6,000 a-year, and the sum of 
£100,000 for the purchase of an estate. 

dearies, I9u&e ol 

BORN A. D, 1734, — DIED A. D. 1806. 

Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond, succeeded to his father’s 
titles and estate at the age of sixteen, and soon after entered the army. 
He was present at the battle of Minden, where he conducted himself 
with so much gallantry as to obtain the special notice of the commander- 
in-chief. In 1756 he took his seat in the house of peers, and attached 
himself to the whig interest. On the accession of George III. he was 
appointed a lord of the bed-chamber, but was soon after dismissed, for 
a reason highly honourable to himself, namely, his having boldly ex- 
postulated with the young monarch for his marked attention to his 
sister, Lady Sarah Lennox. 

To the administration of Bute, and of his successor Grenville, the* 
duke was a firm and active opponent. On the ministerial arrangement 
which took place under Lord Rockingham and the old whigs, sup- 
ported by the duke of Cumberland, his grace was appointed amb^assador 
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to the court of France. In May, 1766, he was appointed secretary 
of-state for the Southern department, in which post he remained till 
succeeded by Lord Shelburne, who went in on the 2d of August the 
same year with the earl of Chatham. 

‘‘ From that remarkable period,” says a contemporary, his grace 
has continued uniformly in opposition, and that on the broadest foun- 
dation. He does not confine his disapprobation to men only, nor yet 
to particular measures ; but he grounds it on the cause, the motives, 
and the views which have brought in such men, which have produced 
such measures, — a secret, overruling, hidden influence, directed to the 
introduction of a nefarious court-system, — a system of simple favourit- 
ism, by which every thing in cabinet, parliament, and elsewhere, is to 
be conducted and tried by the test of private judgment, in contradis- 
tinction to, and in defiance of, public opinion. To pui*sue his grace 
through the wide circle of parliamentary opposition is not our intention ; 
the main object of these inquiries being chiefty to connect the conduct 
of public men with the affairs of America, we shall consider his grace's, 
for the greater part, in that point of view. 

Lord Hillsborough, in the year 1768, wrote two official letters, 
which, perhaps, in a great measure, howsoever well-intended., have sown 
the seeds of the present unhappy civil war. One of them contained 
instructions to Governor Bernard to dissolve the assembly of Massa- 
chusetts Bay ; the other directing the several American governors to 
assure the respective assemblies in the provinces where they presided, 
that no further taxes were meant to be laid on America ; and that such 
as were already laid on would be repealed on commercial principles : 
these lettei's being further accompanied by private confidential assur- 
ances from administration, in some instances ; and in others, as person- 
ally coming from the king; one of them indeed so strong that his 
majesty was made to say, ‘ that he would rather lose his crown than 
preserve it by deceit.’^ Thus the Americans were taught by one letter 
to perceive that the future freedom of the deliberation of the assembly 
of Massachusetts Bay, and consequently of every other assembly on 
the continent, depended on their resolution to I'esist a menace which 
presented the alternative of either submitting to the mandate of a Bri- 
tish secretary-of-state, or to a temporary suspension tending to terminate 
in a total dissolution of civil government. By means such as these the 
colonies were taught by administration to hold the British parliament 
in contempt, when they found the king in one instance, and his minis- 
ters in the other, pledging themselves for the eventual resolutions of 
that degenerate and prostitute assembly. Such endeavours suggested 
besides, to those who saw farther, that when it should be found neces- 
sary to employ parliament for the purpose, those promises on the part 
of the crown might be disclaimed or controlled by the legislature ; and 
the ministerial authority on which the circular letter was written might 
be disavowed by succeeding ministers, as a rash ill-judged promise, 
which neither their successors in office or parliament were by any means 
bound to perform or fulfil. What foundation there might have been 
for the preceding observations we do not pretend to. determine; we 

» Lord Bottctourt’s speech to the assemUy of Virginia, in explanation of the circu- 
latory letter here adverted to. 
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only meant to state them shortly, as being the substance of the eighteen 
celebrated resolutions moved for by his grace in the house of lords, on 
the 18th of May, 1770, which produced one of the most extraordinary 
debates that we ever remember to have been present at. The whole 
of the misconduct of ministers in relation to America, for the four pre- 
ceding years, was laid open in the most pointedly severe terms ; the 
then state of that country was most strikingly depictured ; and the dis- 
severation of it (to use one of Mr Solicitor's technical expressions) was 
predicted in terms the most confident and unconditional ; yet adminis- 
tration remained in a kind of political apathy. Lord Hillsborough 
rather palliated the measures on the stale doctrine of state-necessity, 
than offered to defend either himself or his colleagues ; and very mo- 
destly, though he owned himself Uhe culprit* [his own words], moved 
for an adjournment. 

« We find his grace, as often as an opportunity offered, continually 
recurring to the same ground, and as continually overpowered by num- 
bers. His repeated contests with administration the whole of the spring 
session seventy-five will bear testimony what his opinions have uni- 
formly been on the present disputes subsisting between this country and 
America. His grace distinguished himself particularly in opposing the 
Prohibitory fishery bill, and in supporting the petition from his majes- 
ty’s natural-born subjects residing in Canada, pmying that the law 
passed the preceding session, for regulating the government of Quebec, 
might be repealed. Time only can discover whether his grace has not 
been as able a politician, as he has uniformly proved himself to be a 
sound, at least a sincere and steady, patriot. On the opening of the 
last session, (1776,) administration began to feel him a most weighty 
as well as wai*m antagonist. Besides his general grounds of opposition 
he opened several new ones. He proved that the nation had been led 
imperceptibly into the present unnatural civil war ; that ministers an- 
swered for matters of which they were entirely ignorant, and deceived 
parliament with a previous intention of doing so. He pointed particu- 
larly at the first lord of the admiralty, who, in the preceding session 
assured the house, that 22,000 seamen and marines would answer all 
the purposes of home-protection and American hostility, and who, the 
first day of next session, had the temerity to tell parliament, that he 
knew the force was not sufficient, but be concealed bis knowledge of it 
for fear the measure at large u'ould not meet with their concurrence 
and support. His grace took a very warm and active part in the mo- 
tions of the duke of Manchester, on the introduction of the Hanover 
troops into Gibraltar and Minorca ; and the duke of Grafton’s, relative 
to the number of British troops serving in America, and those in the 
provincial service. He moved for the examination of Mr Penn, relative 
to the petition of the congress, and to the general state and disposition 
of the people of America; by which he proved this very important 
point, that whatever the intentions might be of a few ambitious fiery 
spirits in all parts of America, or of the Northern colonies, that a very 
great majority of all degrees of people totally disapproved of any at- 
tempt to render themselves independent of the parent state. — His grace 
abounds with information well-selected. He arranges his matter judi- 
ciously, and seldom brings any thing forward that does not immediately 
concern the subject of debate, and is likewise important in itself. He 
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is able in reply, and never fails to point out and detect^ wherever his 
adversaries endeavour to palliate, falsify, or misrepresent. This, joined 
to his great sources of information, his personal boldness, his warmth 
of expression, his energy on some occasions, and his coolness and re- 
collection on others, unite to render him a most useful speaker and for- 
midable antagonist On the other hand, his tedious, unmarked manner 
of speaking, his slow costive delivery, his frequent pauses and want of 
recollection, leave him far behind several as a public speaker, who are 
destined to follow him on the same side. In fine, it is his matter, and 
his sincerity, not his oratoiy, that renders him at present so valuable 
to the English nation, — so prized by his party, — so detested by the 
junto, — so feared by the ostensible ministei's, — and so obnoxious to a 
certain great man. The duke of Richmond, as one of the leaders of a 
powerful party, as a public man and peer of parliament, is cue out of 
the very few who has preserved an uniformity of conduct ; has been 
steady in his principles, open and undisguised in his sentiments, inflexi- 
ble in his opinions, unremitted in his opposition to what he thought 
was wrong ; staunch, sincere, and unmoved by any extrinsic considera- 
tion in support of whatever he imagined was right. His opposition has 
been uniform, — never languid ; it is not mixed with indolence, inatten- 
tion, and a certain tone of pliability, — a certain air of political charity, 
— a certain trimming, lukewarm disposition. No; the duke of Rich- 
mond has not attended his duty in parliament merely to give a silent 
vote I He has not absented himself on purpose to create an apology 
for his non-attendance. He has not delivered his sentiments by halves, 
in order to let one part of the measure pass unnoticed, and the other 
unreproved, in the terms it deserved. He has not spared ministers 
when they deserved it, out of a mixture of court and parliamentary 
complaisance. Though bred and educated a modem whig, he has not 
learned the whole of their creed by heart ; nor brought himself up to 
the docility of practising a fifth of it.” 

When the duke’s pai'ty was again called into office his grace was 
made a knight of the Garter, and master-general of the ordnance. Soon 
after the breaking up of the coalition ministry we find his grace strenu- 
ously advocating the necessity of parliamentary reform, and he for 
some time presided over the ‘Constitutional Society’ established to 
effect this purpose. 

In 1795 the duke resigned the master-generalship, and obtained the 
command of the Horse-guards. He died in 1806. 

BORN A. D. 1736 . — DIED A.D. 1806 . 

Lord Thurlow was the son of a clergyman at Ashfield in Suffolk. 
When some one was endeavouring to trace his descent to Thurloe, 
Cromwell’s secretary, he interrupted the speaker by observing : “ There 
were two Thurlows in my county, — Thurlow the secretary, and Thur- 
low the carrier, — I am descended from the latter.” He studied at 
Cambridge, and, having become a member of the Inner Temple, was 
called to the bar in 1758. Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards Lord 
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Grantley, at this period was the most prominent lawyer at the English 
bar. As his old antagonist, Serjeant Davy, was no more, and Dun- 
ning had scarcely yet disclosed those great talents which at length 
placed him at the top of the profession, it was difficult, in the language 
of the day, to pit any one against him. Thurlow, who >vas better 
known at this period at Nando*s than at Westminster hall, had, how- 
ever, found means to distinguish himself among liis friends ; and as his 
figure, his voice, and his manner, were known to be efficient, it was at 
last determined by a resolute attorney to intrust the conduct of an im- 
portant cause to his care. It was on this occasion, — which probably 
proved decisive of his fate, — ^that he entered the lists with a veteran 
who had hitherto been considered as the boldest practitioner at the 
English bar, and came off victorious. 

The Douglas cause — on which occasion Mr Thurlow happened to 
be on the fortunate side — opened a still wider field for his talents and 
abilities. He had then to contend in a great and popular cause, in be- 
half of the claims of a minor, in opposition to one of the most illustrious 
families in North Britain ; and he acquitted himself in such a manner 
as to enhance hb reputation in no common degree. He deemed it 
necessary, however, in vindicating the legitimate pretensions of his 
noble client, to attack a gentleman, engaged on the other side, with some 
degree of asperity, and a challenge, followed by a meeting in the field, was 
. the consequence. The reputation of Mr Thurlow w^as thus raised sud- 
denly, yet his practice was not, at that or any otlier time, considerable ; 
and he would never have attained, perhaps, the honours that now 
awaited him, but for the political influence of the Bedford party. The 
patronage of the duchess of Queensborough obtained for him a silk 
gown; and in the year 1770, on Dunning’s resignation, he was ap- 
pointed solicitor-general. The next year he succeeded Sir William de 
Grey as attorney-general, and was returned to parliament for Tam- 
worth. 

Thurlow’s style of speaking in the house of commons w^as coarse, 
vehement, and overbearing. The positions too which he defended were 
little calculated to win him popular favour. He strenuously defended 
the current doctrine as to libels, and spoke of the institution of a jury 
in terms of no measured contempt. He spoke of the freedom of the 
press as a pernicious thing, and in the debate on the Massachusetts 
bill boldly asserted the right of the mother country to tax the colonists, 
and urged the most vigorous measures against the Americans, of whom 
he spoke in the most unmeasured terms of contempt. Treason and 
rebellion,” he exclaimed in the debate for suspending the habeas corpus 
act, ‘‘are properly and peculiarly the native growth of America.” 
Lord North rewarded Thurlow, for the support which he had received 
from him during the contest with America, by promoting him to the 
woolsack on the retirement of Lord Bathurst, on the 2d of June, 
1778. He was also raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Thur- 
low of Ashfield. On this, occasion, Cowper, the poet, who had been 
Thurlowb fellow-student in the Temple, addressed to him some elegant 
complimentary verses. 

The personal regard of the king preserved Thurlow in the cabinet 
on the. accession of the marquess of Eockingham to the premiership. 
But he was ultimately expelled by the coalition ministry in 178B. 
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He still, however, retained the confidence of the king, and is supposed 
to have been his majesty’s secret adviser during the existence of the 
opposition in power. When Pitt assumed the reins of government, the 
great seal was instantly replaced in Thurlow’s hands* Yet it is noto- 
rious that he played a double part on the regency question, and con- 
sented to negotiate with the leaders on the prince’s side. Pitt soon 
discovered this double dealing, and in the session of 1792 came to an 
open rupture with the chancellor* It is probable that Thurlow had 
over-estimated the value which the king had set upon his services, and 
deceived himself into the belief that when his majesty should have to 
choose betwixt the resignation of his chancellor or that of his premier, 
he would accept the latter alternative* If such were his calculatious, 
the event disappointed him ; for on Pitt representing to the king the im- 
possibility of his remaining in office in conjunction with Thurlow, the 
great seal W'as demanded &om his lordship, and put into commission. 

From this period Thurlow’s public life may be said to have closed* 
He occasionally spoke in parliament, but he never again held office. 
Meanwhile having purchased an estate in the neighbourhood of Dul- 
wich, Lord Thurlow ordered a house to be built on a rising ground for 
his accommodation* A regular estimate was accordingly made out by 
an eminent architect, and the mansion completed, but the final charge 
was so disproportionate to the sum originally proposed, that the noble 
lord exclaimed, that he would never either enter or pay for it, but 
remain in his farm-house to the day of his death.” As he had ex- 
hibited great attachment to the king during the discussion of the re- 
gency bill, so he afterwards enjoyed the intimacy and the confidence of 
the prince of Wales, and is supposed to have been the adviser of his 
royal highness on many critical and important occasions. For several 
years his lordship divided his time between Dulwich and Brighton ; at 
the latter of which he usually spent some of the summer months, dur- 
ing which he rode on the fine Sussex downs, enjoyed the bracing air of 
the sea, and occasionally saw and conversed with tlie heir to the crown. 
He died at Brighton on the 12th of September, 1806* Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall says : “ As speaker of the upper house. Lord Thurlow ful- 
filled all the expectations previously entertained of him. His very per- 
son, figure, voice, and manner were formed to lend dignity to the wool- 
sack, — of a dark complexion, and harsh but regular features, with a 
severe and commanding demeanour which might be sometimes denomi- 
nated stem, he impressed his auditors with awe before he opened his 
lips* Energy, acuteness, and prodigious powers of argument charac- 
terized him in debate.” Nathaniel adds that his temper was morose, 
sullen, and untractable, sometimes mastering his reason.” Of his elo- 
quence, Mr Butler in his ^ Reminiscences,* gives us the following ac- 
count : At times Lord Thurlow was superlatively great. It was the 
good fortune of the reminiscent to hear his celebrated reply to the 
duke of Grafton during the inquiry into Lord Sandwich’s administra- 
tion of Greenwich hospital* His grace s action and delivery, when he 
addressed the house, were singularly dignified and graceful ; but his 
matter was not equal to his manner. He reproached Lord Thurlow 
with his plebeian extraction, and his recent admission into the peerage : 
particular circumstances caused Lord Thurlow’s reply to make a deep 
impression on the reminiscent. His lordship bad spoken too often, and 
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began to be heard with a civil but visible impatience. Under these 
circumstances he was attacked in the manner we have mentioned. He 
rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place from which 
the chancellor generally addresses the house, then fixing on the duke 
the look of Jove when he grasps the thunder, ‘ I am amazed* — he said, 
in a level tone of voice—* at the attack the noble duke has made on 
me* Yes, my lords,’ considerably raising his voice, * 1 am amazed at 
his grace’s speech. The noble duke cannot look before him, behind 
him, or on either side of him, without seeing some noble peer who 
owes his seat in this house to his successful exertions in the profession 
to which 1 belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe it 
to these, as to being the accident of an accident ? To all these noble 
lords the language of the noble duke is as applicable and as insulting as 
it is to myself. But I don’t fear to meet it single and alone. No one 
venerates the peerage more than I do ; — but, my lords, I must say, that 
the peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. Nay more, I can say, and 
will say, that as a peer of parliament, as speaker of this right honour- 
able house, as keeper of the great seal, as guardian of his majesty’s 
conscience, as lord-high-chancellor of England, nay, even in that char- 
acter alone in which the noble duke would think it an affront to be 
considered, — as a man, I am at this moment as respectable, — beg 
leave to add, — 1 am at this time as much respected, as the proudest 
peer I now look down upon.’ The effect of this speech both within the 
walls of parliament and out of them, was prodigious. It gave Lord 
Thurlow an ascendancy in the house which no chancellor had ever pos- 
sessed : it invested him, in public opinion, with a character of indepen- 
dence and honour ; and this, though he was ever on the popular side in 
politics, made him always popular with the people.” In appearance 
Lord Thurlow was stern of aspect, with harsh but regular and strongly 
marked features. His eyebrows were large and shaggy, protruding 
over his penetrating eyes which gleamed with intellect. Lavater said, 
on seeing a portrait of him : ** Whether this man be on earth or in hell, 
I know not ; but wherever he is, he is a tvrant, and will rule if he 
can.” 

The following sketch of Thurlow, when attorney-general, appeared 
in 1777 : “ Mr Thurlow’s political character is little known ; though 
his political conduct, and private and professional character, are pretty 
notorious. On the resignation of Mr Dunning in 1770, he succeeded 
that gentleman, under the patronage of the house of Bedford, as solici- 
tor-general; and early in the ensuing year, within the period of ten 
months, he succeeded Sir William de Grey, appointed chief-justice of 
the common-pleas, in the office of attorney-general. Two circum- 
stances attended the sudden elevation of Mr Thurlow, very uncommon, 
and we believe unprecedented ; which were, that he was appointed so- 
licitor-general from a state of some degree of professional obscurity, 
and before he was so much as known or matriculated within the 
hallowed walls of St Stephen; and that of course he arrived to the 
high post he now occupies, before he had any striking opportunity 
of displaying his talents in the lucrative trade of parliamentary 
warfrure. Mr Attorney’s operative or active principles are, we pre- 
sume, well-known, — so well, that we take the liberty to think that 
^lere Is not a man in England of any party, size of understanding, 
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or political complexiou, whose business, views, or amusenienis, have 
led him to speculations of this kind, that is not firmly persuaded, and 
satisfactorily iufonned, of the steadiness, uniformity, and inflexibility of 
the overruling principle which governs and directs this great officer's 
conduct Though earth, hell, and heaven were to club their influences, 
and unite in threatening him with worldly disgrace, future punishment, 
and eternal reprobation, they must carry their threats into actual exe- 
cution, before they could intimidate him from pursuing the great prin- 
ciple of his nature. There is, however, something bold, explicit, de- 
cisive, and open in his public conduct, which many of his partisans, 
who make high pretensions to public virtue and political perfection, are 
total strangers to. Whether it were the shutting up the port of Bos- 
ton, or blowing it up, and rasing it to its lowest foundations, by a globe 
of compression,®— -whether it were to establish the Turkish, the Gentoo, 
or the Romish religion in the province of Canada, — whether it were to 
bring criminals home to England to be tried for oflences committed in 
America, or hang them by the more expeditious method of martial law, 
accompanied, for the sake of variety, by the knout or bow-striug, — 
whether it were to prevent the descendants of George 11. from marry- 
ing before their cogitative and generative faculties were arrived at their 
full growth, or to pass an edict for their castration, — whether it were to 
new-model the charters of the East India company, or annihilate them 
by proclamation, — or whether to pass a law to extirpate rebellion in 
America, or for extirpating the inhabitants, — we presume would make 
very little difference with this great lawyer and statesman, provided he 
were fully persuaded that such measures would redound to the honour 
of his royal master, the prosperity of his country, the security of the 
constitution, and the preservation of the state. After this open, can- 
did, and Thurlowan manner of delineating this gentleman's character, 
developing his political opinions, and tracing bis motives to their true 
source, it will be needless to add any more than that he promises fair 
to be shortly placed in a situation where be will be intrusted with the 
use, keeping, and direction of the king’s conscience. 

** Mr Thurlow, among so numerous a body as the house of commons 
is composed of, — in such an assemblage of different sentiments, prin- 
ciples and interests, — in such a conflict or combustion of wits, argu- 
ments, faction, and absurdity, — must, for many reasons, be always con- 
sidered as a first-rate speaker. Probably the public may imagine, that 
we have misplaced him in this noble and honourable catalogue. It 
may be so; but after the testimony of impartiality we have just given, 
our judgment done we presume will remain to be impeached. Such as 
it is, however, w'e must follow it; as it is the only guide we have 
hitherto permitted to lead us, or mean in future to follow. On this 
ground therefore we are not ashamed to affirm, that Mr Thurlow is by 
much the most useful speaker and forcible and powerful orator on the 
part of administration in the house of commons. He combats his ad- 
versaries with dmost every species of argument, — from the naked, un- 
qualified, unsupported flat assertion, or round contradiction, down to 
the sarcastic joke. He is always plausible, and is the best advocate in 
a weak cause we ever remember to have beard. Without the graces of 


* See Ronmnzow’s account of the storm of Bender by the Russians. 
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elocution, a chosen arrangement of words, a harmony of voice, or di- 
versity of cadence, there is an expression of countenance denoting a 
conviction of truth, a manner of pressing his arguments seemingly aris- 
ing from the same source, accompanied by a certain energy of expres- 
sion, which united, render him most formidable and powerful in the 
line of parliamentary persuasion. Were his speeches to be committed 
to paper, — ^were time given to separate the corn from the chajBP and 
dust which he scatters around in order to blind his auditors, — were 
they to be naturally tried by the touchstone of truth, sought through 
the medium of reason and sober investigation, — ^they would often ap- 
pear in all their naked deformity ; sophistry would be too often found 
substituted for argument, and mere confident assertion for indisputable 
facts ; but in the blind heat of debate, — w»here the attack and defence is 
sudden and unforeseen, — where majorities are to be soothed, hurried, 
misled, or furnished with plausible apologies for their voting against 
their own conviction, — where it is the business, nay, employment of the 
advocate to conceal, exaggerate, or explain away, — where the speaker, 
from his particular situation, is far removed from any degree of respon- 
sibility for his assertions, opinions, or public counsels, — where few are 
capable of judging, fewer to detect, and where complete detection 
would be the work of as many days, as the mode of parliamentary dis- 
cussion affords hours, — Mr Thurlow is not only a first-rate orator, but, 
to borrow an expression from himself, he is an orator of the first im- 
pression.” 

A very amusing account of Thurlow and Lord Rosslyn, then attor- 
ney and solicitor-general, is given in Gibbon’s posthumous works, 
where that author very appropriately describes them, as the lion and 
the unicorn supporting the king’s arms, represented by Lord North, 
w'ho generally sat between them in a drowsy state, unless roused by the 
thunders of Thurlow’s stentorian voice. The department of apologies 
and excuses was generally consigned to the smooth tongued, supple 
Wedderburn, while the more arduous task of beating down young 
prattling members, or bullying the experienced practitioners, was in- 
trusted to the stern and threatening Thurlow. It was owing to this 
latter circumstance, that Lord North usually distinguished him by the 
striking appellation of the masque de fer ^ — a personage who at that 
time occupied the attention of most of the historians of Europe. To 
Lord Thurlow was committed the difficult task of defending the minis- 
ters for the innumerable blunders in America. To a friend, w'ho 
asked him what possible justification he could offer for a repetition of 
the same mistakes, he replied: “ Oh I that is very easy. Because one 
fool did a foolish thing, that’s the best reason in the world why another 
fool should do another foolish thing.” “I like Thurlow^,” said Dr 
Johnson, he always sets to work at an argument like a man who is in 
earnest;” and so he really did : it formed the leading feature of his charac- 
ter. Lord Thurlow expressed a wish to meet Mr Horne Tooke, and 
they dined together at a mutual friend’s house. The latter was ill, out 
of spirits, and cut no great figure, and they parted with no very high 
opinion of each other. After dinner Mr Tooke having observed, that 
notinthstanding the English constitution had been so dreadfully mangled, 
there was yet enough left to make it well worth any man’s while to die 
on the scaffold in its 'defence. Perhaps so,” replied Thurlow, but 
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you must not talk in that manner, Mr Tooke, or your friend Sir Francis 
will laugh at you.” In a word, the character which Lord Clarendon 
has drawn of one of the statesmen of his time, has a good deal of re- 
semblance to that of Lord Thurlow. Of a morose and cynical tem- 
per, just in his administration, but vicious under the appearances of vir- 
tue, learned beyond any man of his profession, but intractable, stiff, 
and obstinate, proud, and jealous.” It has been said that Lord Thur- 
low never trembled but once in hb life, and that memorable event oc- 
curred when he took his seat on the chancery bench. While the oaths 
were administering, he showed evident signs of confusion, pulling out 
alternately two large gold snuffboxes, which he usually carried in his 
waistcoat pockets, until at last his hand shook so much, that he could 
not put on the lids, the boxes fell into the middle of the court, and his 
state-robes were covered with snuff ; nor was it until an oath was seen 
quivering on his lips, like the muttering of distant thunder, that he re- 
gained hb composure. 

BORN A. D. 1723 . — ^DIED A. D. 1807 . 

George, fourth viscount and first Marquess Townshend, was born 
on the 28th of February, 1723, and named after his godfather George I. 

After haying distinguished himself at the battles of Dettingcn, Fon- 
tenoy, Culloden, and Laffeldt, he was employed in 1769, being then a 
brigadier-gener^, as third in command of the expedition against Que- 
bec. In the decisive battle fought on the heights above the town, he 
was actively engaged at the head of the left wing, until informed that 
the chief command had devolved on him; Wolfe being killed and 
Monckton severely wounded. 

Townshend was subsequently engaged at Fellinghausen, and served a 
campaign in Portugal under Count de la Lippe Buckbourg. From 
1747, until his accession to the peerage, on the death of hb father in 
1764, he represented hb native county, Norfolk, in parliament, of 
which he was a particularly active and dbtinguished member. In 
1767 he was appointed lieutenant of Ireland, in which office, however, 
he was superseded by Lord Harcourt, who, it b said, on arriving at the 
castle, about three o’clock in the morning found hb predecessor carous- 
ing with a few jovial companions. “ Well, my lord,” said Townshend, 
after congratulating his successor, “ though you did come upon us very 
unexpectedly, you must do us the justice to admit that you have not 
found us napping.” In 1772 he w^as promoted from the post of lieu- 
tenant'general of the ordnance, to the head of that department ; and in 
1787 the king rabed him to a marqubate. At the time of hb death, 
which occurred on the 14th September, 1807, he was a field-marshal, 
colonel of the second regiment of dragoon-guards, governor of Jersey, 
lord-lieutenant of Norfolk, high-steward of Tamworth, Yarmouth, and 
Norwich, and D. C. L. He had been twice married : first, to a daughter 
of the earl of Northampton ; and secondly, to a daughter of Sir William 
Montgomery, by both of whom he had children. Hb brother, who 
died chancellor of the exchequer at an early age, was more eloquent ; 
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but Lord Townshend spoke often, and was always heard with particu- 
lar attention. 

Lord Townshend was, as his ancestors were, a whig — that is, a firm 
friend to those principles which were established at the revolution. In 
parliament he acted an independent part ; and though himself an ofincer 
in the standing army, he had, by his perseverance, a principal share in 
carrying a bill for the establishment of a constitutional militia. He 
sometimes voted against the king’s ministers, but oftener with them. 
In private as in public life Lord Townshend was a man of the strictest 
honour ; he had a sound strong understanding, with a vein of humour 
peculiar to himself. His manners were frank and open ; and in the va- 
rious situations of his life, his benevolence and his humanity w'ere as 
conspicuous ^ his firmness and his courage. 

Carleton, HorU 

BORN A. D. 1722 . — ^DIEO A. D. 1808 . 

This vetemn soldier was one of the oldest, officers in the British 
army. He was descended from an ancient family residing many ages 
at Carleton in Cumberland, whence the survivors removed to Ireland. 
Of the family, three brothers, who espoused the royal cause in the 17 th 
century, lost their lives at the battle of Marston-moor ; a fourth, who 
survived the restoration, was rewarded for bis loyalty with the bishopric 
of Bristol. From this prelate his lordship was directly descended. 

He was born in the year 1722, and at an early period entered the 
guards, in which corps he continued until the year 1748, when he was 
promoted to be lieutenant-colonel of the 72d regiment. Upon the 
breaking out of the seven years war, his professional knowledge was put 
to an honourable test. In 1758 he embarked with General Amherst 
for the siege of Louisburg, where his active exertions obtained him con- 
siderable reputation. In the next year he was at the siege of Quebec 
under Wolfe ; where his important services did not escape the notice of 
his superiors. He was singled out as a proper officer to be detached 
with an adequate force to secure a post on the western point of the Isle 
d’ Orleans, a service which he effectually performed. Some time after 
he was again detached to dislodge the French from Point-au-Trempe, 
twenty miles distant from Quebec, where he was equally successful. 
The next service in which Colonel Carleton was engaged, was at the 
siege of Belleisle, where he acted in the capacity of brigadier-general, 
having been honoured with that rank on the spot on which he received 
his first wound from the enemy. The public despatches of General 
Hodgson, who commanded on this expedition, spoke in terms highly 
flattering of the conduct of the brigadier. In February, 1762, he was 
promoted to the rank of colonel in the army, and soon afterwards em- 
barked for the siege of Havannah. In this arduous enterprise our hero 
had his full share of honourable toil. On the 1 0th of June he was de- 
tached from the camp into the woods between Coximar and More, 
with a body of light infantry and grenadiers, who invested the Moro 
castle; and on the 11th he carried the Spanish redoubt upon Moro 
hill. 
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The peace which took place after the end of this campaign inter- 
rupted the career of this aspiring soldier, and he remained several years 
without any opportunity of exerting his military talents,. He was not, 
however, dtogether idle; when General Murray was recalled from 
Quebec, he was appointed lieutenant-governor of that province, and 
when it was determined that the general should not return, he was pro- 
noioted to the government in his room ; and he continued in this station 
for many years* In 1772 he was advanced to the rank of major-general 
in the army, and appointed colonel of the 47th regiment of foot In 
addition to these favours conferred upon him by his sovereign, he had 
the happiness to receive the hand of Lady Mary Howard, sister to the 
earl of Effingham* When the contest between Great Britain and the 
American colonies began to wear a serious aspect, the ministry called 
on General Carleton for his advice ; and it is supposed that it was upon 
his suggestions they brought forward the celebrated Quebec bill. Dur- 
ing the agitation of this measure in the house of commons, the general 
. was examined at the bar, and his evidence satisfying both sides of the 
house of the expediency of the measure, it tended of course to accelerate 
its adoption. After the passing of the Quebec bill he immediately re- 
paired to his government, and bad a difficult task to perform. He had 
few troops in the province, and one of the first attempts made by the 
Americans was, with a powerful army, to gain possession of it. They 
had surprised Ticonderoga and Crown Point. General Carleton formed 
a plan for the recovery of these posts ; but for want of British troops, 
and the cordial co-operation of the Canadians, his design failed. The 
general had also the mortification to be defeated in the field, and it 
was not without great difficulty and address that he escaped in a whale- 
boat into the town of Quebec. Here his energy of mind became con- 
spicuous; being almost destitute of regular troops, he trained the in- 
habitants to arms, and soon put the place in such a posture of defence 
as to defeat General Montgomery in his attempt to storm it, although 
that brave officer led the forlorn hope in person. In the first discharge 
of a well-directed fire from the British battery, that intrepid American 
fell, with a considerable number of his men. The assailants, thus de- 
prived of their gallant leader, paused but did not retreat, and they sus- 
tained a galling fire for half an hour longer from cannon and musketry, 
before they finally withdrew from the attack. Quebec was thus pre- 
served till the arrival of reinforcements from England. As soon as he 
had received these, he drove the enemy from bis province, and pre- 
pared to take revenge for bis previous disappointments. For this pur- 
pose he endeavoured to engage the Indians in the English interest ; 
but, from the well-known humanity of his disposition, we have reason 
to conclude he never approved of the shocking enormities Avhich they 
perpetrated when not under his personal observation. He advanced 
with a powerful army towards the lakes, to obtain the complete com-, 
mand of which it became necessary to equip some armed vessels which 
had been constructed in England ; but this took up so much time that 
the season was far advanced before they were completed. When this 
was done, he immediately attacked the American fiotilla on Lake Cham- 
plain, under the command of General Arnold, and totally defeated it ; 
but the lateness of the season obliged him to abandon further opera- 
tions, and to return into Canada for winter-quarters. 
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It was Expected that General €arIeton -would have been employed 
in the ensuing campaign, but it is believed he declined so hazardous a 
service with the small number of troops that were allowed. The fate 
of General Burgoyne, under that foreseen disadvantage, justified Gen- 
ersd Carletou’s refusal. On Burgoyne’s arrival to supersede him, Gen- 
eral Carleton evinced no censurable jealousy; on the contrary, he 
exerted himself to the utmost to enable his succe^or to take the field 
to advantage. He then resigned his government to General Halde- 
mand and returned to England, where his merit, in so ably and efiec- 
tually defending Quebec, procured him a red ribbon. 

In 1781 he was appointed to succeed Sir Henry Clinton as com- 
mander-in-chief in America, and on his arrival at New York he began 
and completed many excellent reforms. He broke up the band of 
American loyalists, whose conduct had given umbrage to the well-dis- 
posed. He checked the profuse and useless expenditure of money in 
several departments, and restrained the rapacity of commissaries ; he 
had the credit also of having done every thing in his power to soften 
the rigours of war, and to conciliate the minds of the Americans. In 
this situation he continued until peace was established between the two 
countries, when, after an inteiwiew with General Washington, he evacu- 
ated New York and returned to England, 

During his residence in London, before his last appointment, he 
acted as one of the commissioners of public accounts. He retained the 
command of the forty-seventh regiment of foot until 1790, when he 
was promoted to that of the fifteenth dragoons. It having been re- 
solved to put the British possessions in North America under the direc- 
tion of a governor-generd, Sir Guy Carleton, now created Lord Dor- 
chester, was appointed to that powerful and important office, having 
under his authority all the northern settlements, except Newfoundland. 
In this situation and government he remained several years, still ac- 
quiring fi^esb reputation. After his return to England his lordship led 
a very retired life, chiefly residing in the country. He died in 1808, 
and was succeeded in his title and estate by his eldest son Thomas, a 
general in the army. 






